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In  writing  this  book,  I  have  endeavored  to  trace,  in  a 
manner  which  I  trust  will  be  intelligible  to  the  general  reader, 
the  interior  course  of  the  long  controversy,  sometimes  active, 
and  again  much  subdued,  but  never  absolutely  at  rest,  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South.  It  was  my  purpose  to  make 
known  whatever  the  facts  of  the  case  should  of  themselves 
indicate,  without  any  regard  to  party  interests  or  preposses- 
sions. As  the  negro  was,  at  the  beginning,  more  or  less  con- 
spicuously concerned  in  the  question,  and  on  considerations 
relating  chiefly  to  the  master  riittier  than  to  the  slave,  either 
personally  or  morally ;  so  he  is  still  left  in  an  uncertain  con- 
dition, after  a  war  which  has  destroyed  more  than  half  a  mill- 
ion of  men  who  were  fellow-citizens,  and  probably  twice  as 
many  of  those  who  were  made  the  occasion  of  the  contest. 
This  contest  also  placed  the  free  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try in  a  state  of  peril  still  furnishing  grounds  of  just  appre- 
hension. I  have  discussed  negro-slavery  in  its  own  special 
relations,  and  the  future  which  apparently  awaits  the  negro 
race  itself  in  this  country,  withou^t  consciousness  of  any  prej- 
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udice,  and  only  so  far  as  those  points  were  inevitably  con- 
nected with  the  order  of  the  narrative.  If  it  should  appear 
that  the  antislavery  agitation,  leading  to  sach  terrible  public 
and  private  evils,  was  actually  £EU)titious  in  its  origin  and 
character,  so  £»*  as  its  positively  efficient  agents  have  pur- 
sued it,  and  was,  in  reality,  the  fruit  of  a  struggle  for  political 
power,  instead  of  a  moral  or  philanthropical  demonstration, 
a  very  grave  question  is  thus  presented  for  the  consideration 
of  the  American  people.  For,  whatever  contentment  they 
might  feel  at  the  result,  in  one  view  of  the  subject,  they  may 
not  be  BO  well  satisfied  with  the  demoralization  of  their  civil 
fabric,  in  subserviency  to  merely  factious  motives  and  parti- 
san ends.  If  it  should  seem,  indeed,  to  be  a  logical  con* 
elusion  that  the  doctrine  of  negro  equality  and  negro  suffrage 
should  follow,  even  upon  the  present  deplorable  condition 
of  the  colored  population — ^the  question  may  thence  arise, 
whether  the  premises  themselves  were  well  laid  down  which 
could  lead  to  consequences  so  much  out  of  the  order  of  nature 
and  practice.  Certainly,  whether  the  past  can  be  repaired 
or  not,  the  future  ought  to  be  taken  care  of,  for  the  common 
welfare,  by  an  intelligent  people,  conscious  of  their  own  dig- 
nity and  responsibilities.  Nor  ought  they  to  allow  politicians, 
for  personal  or  party  purposes,  to  make  extreme  theories  the 
means  of  future  and  unknown  ills,  upon  an  insincere  hypoth- 
esis, which  cannot  endure  the  light  of  either  philosophy  or 
experience. 

In  thus  presenting  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  those  causes 
which  led  to  the  Southern  revolt,  it  will  be  seen  that  slavery, 
though  made  an  occasion,  was  not,  in  reality,  the  cause  of  the 
war.  Antislavery  was  of  no  serious  consequence,  and  had 
no  positive  influence,  until  politicians,  at  a  late  period,  seized 
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upon  it  as  an  instrament  of  agitation ;  and  they  could  not 
have  done  bo  to  any  mischievous  effect,  except  for  an  alleged 
diversity  of  interests  between  the  sections,  involving  the 
question  of  political  power.  Wise  and  patriotic  citizens  for 
along  time  kept  those  interests  at  the  proper  balance,  or  the 
passions  which  were  thus  stimulated  under  just  control  As 
those  great  men  passed  away,  self-seeking  and  ambitious 
demagogues,  the  -peet  of  republics,  disturbed  the  equilibrium, 
and  were  able,  at  length,  to  plunge  the  country  into  that 
worst  of  all  public  calamities,  civil  war.  The  question  of 
morals  had  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  the  result  Fhi- 
lanthrophy  might  have  sighed,  and  fanaticism  have  howled 
for  centuries  in  vain,  but  for  the  hope  of  o^ce  and  the  desire 
of  public  plunder,  on  the  part  of  men  who  were  neither  phi- 
lantliropists  nor  fanatics. 

It  is  the  misfortxme  of  Republican  institutions  that  many 
who  have  paid  little  attention  to  matters  of  state  policy,  and 
some  scarcely  competent  to  understand  it,  must  pass  judg- 
ment upon  men  of  superior  ability  and  high  attainments,  who 
'have  made  such  topics  the  study  of  their  lives.  Hence,  it 
has  happened,  in  this  turmoil  of  parties,  that  the  latter 
have  been  too  frequently  set  aside  for  inferior  persons, 
and  their  better  considered  opinions  disregarded,  in  favor  of 
those  of  transient  Congressmen,  often  incapable  by  nature, 
and  sometimes  disqualified  for  calm  judgment  by  personal 
habits,  and  of  Governors  of  States,  who  ought  to  have  re- 
mained among  the  governed. 

The  policy  pursued  might  well  be  considered  matchless 
in  a  certain  direction,  i^  in  opposition  to  those  rights  of  the 
South,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  North  were  equally  con- 
cerned, and  in  repugnance  to  by  far  the  most  prevalent 
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wishes  of  the  North  itself  and  without  regard  to  official  eo- 
gagi?meiits,  repeatedly  made,  of  the  reppeseotative  and  ex- 
ecutive departments  of  the  Government,  the  eoutitry  was 
led  along  into  an  unneoessaiy  and  unoataral  wan  Es- 
pecially would  this  he  the  case^  if,  heBides  other  conse- 
quences, the  countiy  has  thus  not  only  lessened  mate- 
rially, but  sabstantially  cat  off,  for  a  time  at  least,  its  chief 
source  of  permanent  prosperity;  and  that  which  made  it 
unrivalled  in  this  respect,  and  by  which  it  was  becoming 
more  and  more  supereminent  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
And  the  singularity  of  this  cotirse  of  action  would  more 
strikingly  appear,  if,  in  doing  this,  the  policy  had  wrought 
an  irreparable  injury,  if  not  the  absolute  ruin  of  the  unhappy 
race  which  it  professed  thtla  to  serve ;  in  a  word,  if  it  has  so 
crippled  itself  and  made  the  object  of  its  professed  sympar 
thies  its  idctim,  for  a  party  end,  and  in  derogation  of  every 
interest  on  every  side,  and  of  every  dictate  of  reason  and 
lesson  of  experience. 

Another  object  of  this  work  has  been  to  place  in  its  true 
light  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  conduct  of  conservative 
men  of  both  the  great  parties,  which  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  affiurs  of  the  country,  until  incidental  causes  deprived 
them  of  their  due  influence.  The  supposition  that  Northern 
gentlemen,  who  had  no  connection  whatever  with  slavery, 
as  an  institution,  no  personal  relations  with  it,  as  a  matter 
of  domestic  economy,  or  of  individual  interest;  who  were 
actuated  in  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  by  principles  of 
I  justice  and  by  sentiments  of  honor,  humanity,  and  generos- 
ity, maintlEdned  their  public  positions  simply  in  order  to  up- 
hold slavery  for  its  own  sake — ib  on  the  &ce  of  it  too  prepos- 
terous for  the  belief  of  any  rational  and  candid  mind..   Their 
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motiTe  in  reality  was  not  merely  to  render  jostice  to  the 
Sonth,  bnt  to  see  to  the  common  safety  of  the  whole  body 
politic^  as  involved  in  maintaining  the  Constitution,  which, 
if  broken  in  an  essential  part,  was  no  longer  a  safeguard  in 
any  of  its  provisions;  in  observing  fidelity,  in  respecting 
law,  and  in  upholding  freedom,  civil  and  religious,  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Charter  intended  to  perpetuate 
both. 

It  will  be  observed  that  much  prominence  has  been  al- 
lowed to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  progress  of  the 
discussion.  The  fict  is,  that  the  course  of  national  politics, 
in  one  of  the  principal  Xorthem  States,  affords  a  sort  of  clew 
to  its  operation  in  them  all.  It  would  have  been  equally  im- 
possible, with  any  regard  to  space,  and  useless,  also,  to  give 
any  thing  like  a  detailed  account  of  local  poUtics  in  the  sev- 
eral States.  In  addition,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Massachu- 
setts presents,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  example  among 
them  all ;  since  no  State  has  been  more  conspicuous  in  press- 
ing the  claims  of  State  rights  from  the  earliest  period.  Who- 
ever may  read  the  history  of  Massachusetts,  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Union,  as  well  as  before  that  event,  will  scarcely 
fail  to  be  convinced  that  no  State  has  been  at  times  more 
exclusive  and  sectionaL  Large  numbers  of  its  people  have 
looked  upon  themselves  rather  as  men  of  Massachusetts  than 
as  American  citioens ;  and  their  boast  has  been  of  their  State 
quite  as  much  as  of  their  country.  It  is  easy  to  see  how, 
from  any  excessive  indulgence  of  this  sentiment  (and  cer- 
tainly there  has  been  much  in  the  annals  of  Massachusetts 
to  foster  peculiar  pride),  consequences  might  flow  tending 
seriously  to  the  prejudice  of  the  general  welfare. 

In  order  to  show  the  relations  of  the  present  situation  of 
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aSairs  to  the  fondametitarpriiiciples  of  the  repuljlic,  it  seamed 
necessary  to  devote  considerable  space  to  preliminary  details. 
The  preparation  of  this  part  of  the  workj  especially,  required 
much  more  research  and  labor  than  I  had  anticipated ;  ren- 
dered oftentimes  embarrassing  by  the  absence  of  dates  in 
not  a  few  of  the  many  anthorities  consulted,  particularly  in 
pamphlets.  This  defect  I  have  endeavored  to  supply,  and 
trust  I  have  been  able  to  bring  within  reasonable  compass  a 
great  variety  of  facts  otherwise  to  be  sought  for  in  many 
different  sources.  The  work  was  not  contemplated  until 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  occasion  seemed  to  pre: 
sent  itself  for  a  review  of  the  national  condition.  The  claim 
for  this  service  demanded  also  its  speedy  accomplishment. 
So  brief  a  period,  therefore,  has  been  allotted  to  the  work, 
that,  though  I  believe  it  will  not  be  found  liable  to  the  charge 
of  inaccuracy,  yet  I  can  only  hope  that  I  have  performed  a 
task  which  it  seemed  to  me  the  duty  of  some  one  to  under- 
take, in  a  manner  which  may,  perhaps,  serve  in  a  degree 
to  lighten  the  pains  of  the  future  historian* 
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It  has  often  been  remarked  that  slavery  was  merely 
the  occasion,  not  the  cause,  of  the  late  civil  war.  This  is 
true  in  the  sense  that  slavery  was  but  the  incident,  out  of 
which  grew  questions  of  State  rights,  and  the  rights  of  Terri- 
tories seeking  to  become  States,  in  their  various  relations 
and  modifications.  If  it  can  be  shown,  however,  that  the 
war  could  not  have  taken  place  except  for  the  passions  ex- 
cited by  opposition  to  negro  slavery  in  the  country,  and  in 
its  defence,  the  proposition  in  question  amounts  to  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference.  Slavery,  in  the  popular  sense,  was 
the  cause,  just  as  property  is  the  cause  of  robbery.*     Right- 

'  In  a  stricter  sense  the  Constitution,  which  provides  for  representation 
and  taxation,  partly  based  on  slave  labor,  and  for  the  restoration  of  fugitive 
slaves,  was  the  cause.  Without  those  provisions,  there  could  have  been  no  civil 
war  on  this  account.  The  point  is  stated  by  the  Apostle :  "  For  «n,  taking 
oecaaian  by  the  eammandmerU,  deceived  mCy  and  by  it  slew  me,  ....  What 
thaU  we  aay,  Ihen  f  h  the  law  fin  ?  Ood  forbid.^  Rom.  vii.,  V,  11. 
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fully  or  wrongfully  in  the  country  at  first,  it  was  here  under 
the  protection  of  the  law,  and  not  subject  to  be  taken  away 
by  violence,  or  by  any  in&idious  device  of  abstraction.  The 
motive  for  the  allegation  springs  from  a  desire  to  throw  the 
blame  for  the  tremendous  conflict  upon  one  section  alone,  and 
to  excuse  the  other.  The  object  is,  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  country  would  have  remained  at  peace,  had  it  not  been  • 
for  the  ambitious  instigators  of  rebellion  at  the  South. 
Upon  this  ground,  although  the  Southern  chie&  are  made 
directly  responsible  for  whatever  mischief  has  befallen  their 
domestic  institution,  the  North  deprives  itself,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  benefit  of  any  argument  derived  from  moral  ob- 
ligation in  respect  to  slavery.  It  thus  seems  that  the  latter 
would  have  consented  to  allow  slavery  to  remain  undisturbed 
in  the  South,  but  for  the  agitation  of  the  question  in  that 
part  of  the  country  where  it  existed.  According  to  this 
theory,  therefore,  those  whose  manifest  interest  and  supposed 
personal  security  depended  upon  keeping  the  matter  quiet, 
voluntarily  and  causelessly  made  it  a  subject  of  dispute, 
which  gathered  additional  vehemence  until  it  terminated  in 
open  war.  Reason,  it  is  certain,  does  not  always  control  the 
action  of  men,  either  in  thmr  public  or  private  relations;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  conduct  like  that  imputed  to  the 
South  is  without  example  in  the  history  of  nations. 

Beyond  question,  popular  information  on  this  whole  sub- 
ject is  indistinct  and  incomplete,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe.  Its  important  bearings  upon  the  future  may 
render  an  effort  to  afford  the  public  mind  some  light  in 
regard  to  it  both  justifiable  and  valuable.  Ordinarily,  it  is 
thought,  the  story  of  recent  events  cannot  be  written  with 
entire  regard  to  impartiality,  nor  a  just  estimate  be  formed 
of  their  results  by  contemporary  judgments.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  a  little  of  the  uncertainty  of  history  is  due  to  the 
want  of  contemporary  narration.  Much  of  the  present  vol- 
ume, however,  will  relate  to  a  period  some  time  past,  and 
we  have  not  yet  reached  absolute  results.  These,  whether 
for  g^pd  or  iU,  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  deductions 
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we  make  from  the  character  of  events  already  transacted; 
and  to  be  of  any  real  service,  now  is  the  time  for  the  history 
of  those  events  to  be  written. 

It  was  the  sentiment  of  ]a  large  majority  at  the  North, 
before  the  war  began,  that  slavery,  in  itself  considered,  was 
neither  right  nor  wrong.    It  was  a  question  of  policy  and  of 
law,  not  of  morals.     Probably,  most  woidd  neither  have 
desired  to  hold,  nor  to  see  any  haman  being  held  in  bondage, 
if  freedom  were  consistent  with  his  welfare.    As  it  respected 
the  negroes  in  this  conntry,  the  whole  question  at  the  North 
tnmed  upon  that  point ;   but  practically,  it  was  one  with 
which  the  people  of  the  free  States  conceived  they  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do.    In  parts  of  the  country  not  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  the  beneficial  use  of  negroes  in  that  relation, 
their  gradual  liberation  and  removal  to  their  native  land  was 
thought  desirable.    In  other  sections,  better  adapted  to  the 
laborious  employment  of  black  men  than  of  white,  and  from 
which  the  North  and  the  South  alike  derived  advantage,  it 
was  held  that  the  well-being  of  the  colored  race,  equally  with 
the  common  good,  required  the  subjection  of  that  race  and 
its  enforced  labor.     In  no  case,  except  where  their  numbers 
were  so  comparatively  insignificant  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
no  real  consequence,  was  it  thought  advisable  that  negroes 
should  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  ci^-il  privileges  of  the  white 
man.      A  different  policy  would  seem  useless,  if  not  mis- 
chievous, to  them  as  well  as  to  their  superiors,  and  degrading 
to  the  latter  without  being  of  any  moral  advantage  to  the 
former.     The  instance  cannot  be  shown  in  the  country  of 
equal  social  station  accorded  to  the  blacks  with  the  whites. 
It  is  a  condition  against  which  Nature  itself  rebels,  and,  being 
the  strongest,  conqtfiers.     In  those  States  which  have  mani- 
fested the  most  earnest  enthusiasm  for  liberating  the  slaves 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  no  disposition  has  been  heretofore 
shown  to  place  the  black  man  upon  any  terms  of  actual 
equality  with  the  white. 

This  anomaly  is  especially  marked  in  ISLissachusctts,  at 
last  the  most  forward  of  all  the  States  in  promoting  tho 
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oaose  of  anti-slavery,  altboagh  equality  of  civil  and  social 
rights  logically  follows  from  the  acquisition  of  freedom.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  statute  forbidding  it,  no 
negro  in  that  State  has  been  a  member  of  its  Legislature,*  has 
served  upon  the  jury,  or  in  the  militia,  or  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  any  office  beyond  one  of  a  menial  grade.  Hence,  his 
social  relations  may  be  readily  inferred.  To  prohibit  a  whole 
race  from  the  ordinary  privileges  of  freedom,  in  a  free  coun- 
try, is  not  to  make  them  really  free.  In  what  is  the  condition 
of  a  pariah  better  than  that  of  a  slave  ?  To  talk  of  the  boon 
of  liberty  to  a  captive,  freed  from  his  shackles  but  turned  out 
into  a  desert  to  perish,  is  a  profanation  of  a  sacred  name. 
Tet  such  is  and  must  be  the  practical  operation  of  freedom 
to  the  negro  in  this  country.  In  this  contingency,  he  is 
brought  into  direct  collision  with  the  interests,  the  senti- 
ments, and  the  instincts  of  the  more  numerous  and  more 
powerful  race,  to  which  he  was  not  at  all  exposed  in  his 
dependent  condition.  In  the  North,  his  kind  has  constantly  ' 
dwindled,  and,  but  for  occasional  accessions  by  immigration, 
would  soon  disappear  like  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
soiL  In  the  South,  where  the  race  has  multiplied  to  such  an 
extraordinary  degree,  while  in  the  condition  of  slavery,  the 
freedom  conferred  by  the  advance  of  our  armies  has  brought 
them  only  misery  and  death.  The  same  natural  law  which 
has  prevailed  at  the  North  will  eyert  similar  force  at  the 
South,  should  a  system  of  competition  between  the  white 
man  and  the  black  take  effect.  The  weaker  will  fade  away 
before  the  stronger  species. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  consolation  any  honest 
and  intelligent  philanthropy  can  find  in  such  a  melancholy 
reflection.  Doubtless,  there  are  those  who  will  consider  that 
a  system  of  slavery,  which  in  this  country,  after  all,  was,  in 
general,  a  condition  of  mutual  dependence  between  master 
and  servant,  borne  with  cheerfulness  by  the  inferior,  and  ex- 
hibiting that  surest  sign  of  comfort,  the  vast  increase  of  the 

'  A  n^ro  was  elected  to  a  Town  Committee  in  a  place  near  Gape  Cod 
within  a  few  yean. 
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species,  is  poorly  ^mpensated  by  a  scheme  of  cold  and  spec- 
ulative humanity,  which  can  only  end  in  the  final  destruction 
of  a  whole  subordinate  people. 

Indeed,  philosophy  would  seem  to  teach  us  that,  since  the 
state  of  human  affairs  at  best  is  by  no  means  perfect,  and 
since  questions  of  political  and  socisd  import  are,  and  always 
have  been,  points  of  dispute,  so  serious  a  matter  as  the;  sud- 
den and  enforced  reorganization  of  a  race  could  hardly  be 
warrantable,  except  upon  the  clearest  and  most  unquestion- 
able grounds  of  equitable  claim.  A  mere  experiment  to  this 
end  could  be  hardly  justified;  especially  if  all  former  expe- 
rience in  a  similar  direction  tends  to  discountenance  it.  To 
impose  upon  an  inferior  and  degraded  race  a  new  series  of  rights 
and  attendant  obligations,  for  the  proper  exercise  of  which  it 
may  be  doubted  if  a  steady  course  of  training  renders  those 
long  in  the  enjoyment  of  education  and  freedom  any  too  well 
qualified,  might  look  on  the  face  of  the  project  likely  to  prove 
only  prejudicial  to  both  parties.  The  right  to  institute  such 
a  change  ought  to  result,  at  least,  from  the  distinct  complaint 
and  demand  of  those  chiefly  interested.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  here  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  negroes  were 
perfectly  contented  with  their  lot.  In  general,  they  were 
net  only  happy  in  their  condition,  but  proud  of  it.  Their 
hardships  were  such  as  are  inherent  in  the  state  of  those  who 
labor  at  Ihe  will  of  others  for  their  daily  bread.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  were  nursed  in  sickness,  and  cared  for  in 
old  age.  If  any  individual  among  them  displayed  superior 
abilities  or  qualities,  he  could  easily  obtain  his  freedom  if  he 
desired  it.  There  were  many  free  negroes  in  each  of  the 
slave  States,  and  not  a  few  who  were  prdbperous  in  business, 
had  acquired  no  inconsiderable  possessions,  and  held  persons 
of  their  own  race  as  slaves.  To  the  whole  South,  at  least, 
the  tender  mercies  which  would  disturb  this  state  of  things 
seemed  cruel ;  but  their  people  chiefly  resented  any  such  in- 
terference, because  it  was  unjust  to  them,  as  being  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  land. 

The  anti-slavery  movement  at  the  North  was  based  upon 
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a  denial  of  the  obligation  of  those  laws.  Jt  was  alleged  by 
the  advocates  of  the  movement,  that  man  could  not  rightfoUy 
hold  property  in  man.  Hence,  they  aimed  from  the  first  at 
the  abrogation  of  the  Constitution ;  or,  in  the  alternative  of 
failure  in  that  object,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  There 
was  no  concealment  of  either  of  those  purposes.  The  right 
which  they  denied  Was  one  of  very  ancient  standing  in  prac- 
tice. It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  them,  or,  if  it  did, 
they  soon  learned  to  disregard  the  obligation,  that  this  right 
is  expressly  recognized  in  the  Moral  Law.  The  injunction: 
"  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  man-servant,  nor  bis 
maid-ser^'ant,''  can  no  more  cease  to  be  bindisg,  so  long  as 
that  relation  exists  under  the  law  of  the  land,  than  either  of 
the  other  commandments  of  the  Decalogue.  A  civil  commu- 
nity may  lawfully  authorize  a  condition  of  bondage  for  a  por- 
tion of  its  population  which  is  unsuited  for  the  exercise  of 
civil  rights,  if  the  apparent  well-being  of  the  whole  requires 
it.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  a  state  of  ad- 
vanced civilization,  it  is  obvious  that  the  public  welfare  de- 
mands no  such  condition  to  be  maintained.  Wherever  such  a 
system  of  bondage  exists,  however,  although  no  citizen  is  under 
any  obligation  to  hold  either  man-sen^ant  or  maid-servant,  ac- 
cording to  the  unquestionable  Scriptural  sense  of  those  terms ; 
yet  so  long  as  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  the  Moral  Law  remains 
to  be  fulfilled,  his  neighbor  cannot  interfere  with*  his  legal 
rights  without  sin.  And  he  who  destroys  his  neighbor's 
property,  or  deprives  him  of  it  in  any  unlawful  manner, 
though  not  appropriated  to  his  own  use,  nevertheless  covets 
It.  He  who  bums  another's  dwelling,  without  intending 
thefl,  is  equally  guilty  of  arson  with  him  who  sets  it  on  fire 
for  the  express  purpose  of  plunder. 

The  Abolitionists,  indeed,  declared  that  human  slavery, 
so  far  as  it  had  received  Scriptural  sanction,  had  only  been 
permitted  to  former  ages,  for  inscrutable  reasons,  just  as  po- 
lygamy was  then  allowed.  The  Republican  Convention, 
which  nominated  candidates  for  the  support  of  its  party  in 
1866,  denounced  slavery  and  polygamy  together,  as  "twin 
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relics  of  barbarisni.''  Omitting  all  inquiry  into  the  itr^da- 
mental.  distinction  between  a  social  institution,  which  may 
hare  been  beneficial  and  even  unavoidable  in  certain  stages 
of  society,  and  a  practice  of  merely  individnal  import,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  polygamy  can  make  no  claim  to  di- 
vine warrant.  On  the  contrary,  the  original  sanction  .to  the 
marriage  of  our  first  parents  was:'  ^^And  they  twain  shall 
be  one  flesh."  That  same  series  of  holy  commandments, 
also,  which  fcA-bids  us  to  covet  any  thing  that  is  our  neigh- 
bor's, restricts  our  relation  to  the  opposite  sex  within  the  sin- 
gular number,  namely :  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
wife,'^  No  distinction  could  be  broader,  therefore,  than  that  • 
drawn  by  Scripture  between  the  condition  of  bondage  which 
it  allows,  and  under  fitting  circumstances  protects,  by  the 
solemn  injunction  of  the  Divine  Law,  and  a  practice  which 
it  explicitly  prohibited,  from  the  period  of  the  very  origin 
of  our  species. 

Until  the  American  Revolution  of  1776,  the  attention  of 
the  world  had  scarcely  bcipn  drawn  to  slavery  or  the  slave 
trade.  The  reduction  of  Christians  to  a  state  of  servile  and 
cruel  bondage  by  the  Barbary  powers  was  suffered  to  con- 
tinue until  more  than  thirty  yeats  after  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution was  ended.  The  traffic  in  negroes  was  profitable 
to  European  and  American  traders,  and  conscience  slept. 
Slavery,  in  fact,  had  been  an  indiscriminate  custom  of  the 
world,  wherever  convenient  and  remunerative,  for  nearly  six 
thousand  years.  At  a  very  early  date,  measures  had  been 
taken  in  certain  of  the  Southern  provinces  of  America,  of 
which  South  Carolina,  in  1760,  was  conspicuous,  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  negro  slaves  into  those  colonies.  But 
their  remonstrances  were  unheeded  by  the  mother  country. 
At  the  period  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  slavery  existed, 
nominally,  in  every  one  of  the  American  colonies.  So  lately 
as  1759,  the  legal  representatives  of  no  less  eminent  a  divine 
and  moral  philosopher  than  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  Connecti- 
cut, transferred  the  title  to  two  negroes,  denominated  "  the 
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proper  goods  of  said  Jonatlian  Edwards/'  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, by  a  bill  of  sale.' 

At  the  settlement  of  the  Constitution,  however,  slavery 
in  most  of  the  Northern  States  was  the  merest  name.  The 
colored  population  within  their  jurisdiction  was  inconsidera- 
ble, and  the  race  was  practic^dly  a  burden  rather  than  a 
help.  Here  and  there  relics  of  them  remained  upon  the 
farms  of  the  masters  in  whose  service  they  were  bom.  In 
towns  where  they  were  found  in  any  numbers,  ,their  settle- 
ments had  been  pushed  to  the  outskirts  of  the  territory. 
The  competition  of  white  labor  bad  driven  them  to  take  up 
with  casual  and  hand-to-mouth  occupations,  generally  of  th^ 
very  humblest  character.    They  were  waiters  on  convivial 

'  The  following  is  the  deed  of  conTejanoe  of  two  negroes  once  owned  by 
the  great  New  Eng^d  theologian : 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we,  Timothy  Dwight,  Jr.,  of  North- 
ampton, and  llmothy  Edwards,  of  Stockbridge,  both  of  the  comity  of  Hamp- 
shire, and  l^e  proTince  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  executors  of 
the  late  will  and  testament  of  Sarah  Edwards,  late  of  Stockbridge,  in  the 
county  aforesaid,  deceased,  who  was  executrix  of  the  will  and  testam^t  of 
Ber.  Jonathan  Edwards,  late  of  Stockbridge  aforesaid,  deceased,  for  and  in 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  twentj^three  pounds  lawful  money  to  us  in  hand 
paid  by  John  Owen,  of  ^nisbury,  in  the  county  of  Hltrtford,  and  colony  of 
Ck>nnecticut,  in  New  En^and,  the  recdpt  whereof  we  hereby  acknowledge, 
have  sold,  conveyed,  and  in  open  market  delivered  two  negro  slaves,  viz. :  the 
one  a  negro  man  named  Joseph,  the  other  a  negro  woman  named  Su,  and  is 
wife  to  the  said  Jo,  which  slaves  were  lately  the  proper  goods  of  said  Jonathan 
Edwards,  deceased,  and  were  by  him  bought  of  one  Hezekiah  Griswold,  of 
Windsor ;  and  we,  the  said  Ilmothy  Dwight,  Jr.,  and  Timothy  Edwards,  do 
covenant  to  and  with  the  said  John  Ow&l,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  that  we  have 
good  right  in  ourselves  to  sell  and  convey  the  said  negroes,  Jo  and  Su,  to  him 
as  above,  and  that  he  shall  and  may  hold  them  as  his  own  proper  goods  from 
and  after  the  date  hereof. 

**  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  this  4tb 
day  of  August,  in  the  88d  year  of  his  Majesty^s  rdgn,  Anno  Dom.  1759. 

"T.  DWIGHT,  Jr.  [l.  s.] 
"TIMO.  EDWARDS,  [us.] 

"  Sgned,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  us. 
**Ebsxizbb  Huht. 
"Skh  Pomebot." 
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oocasioiifl,  boot-blacks,  sellers  of  cakes  and  ale,  on  a  small 
scale ;  often  wandering  fiddlers,  tbongh  sometimes,  certainly, 
they  followed  more  steady  callings.  They  were,  in  some 
sense,  the  gypsies  of  the  New  World.  They  were,  in  fact, 
what  they  most  ever  be  by  the  side  of  the  white  race,  and 
when  not  engaged  as  a  body  in  som6  regular  occupation  for 
which  they  are  especially  salted,  the  outcasts  of  society. 
Yet  they  were  tolerated  without-prejudice,  and,  in  general, 
both  pitied  and  petted  by  their  superiors.  For  example, 
until  the  question  between  the  white  man  and  the  negro 
assumed  bearings  of  novel  importance,  at  a  much  later  date, 
the  children  of  the  latter  at^ded  the  ordinary  public  schools, 
without  thought  of  objection  on  the  part  of  any  one.  A^ 
terwards  it  became  a  point  of  serious  difference.  Indeed,  a 
bright  negro  lad  was  then  always  a  special  favorite  among 
his  white  school-mates.  The  relative  condition  of  both  was 
considered  so  settled  that  there  could  be  no  question  on  the 
subject ;  and  there  was  little  room  for  prejudice,  until  as- 
sumptions were  made  for  the  one  from  which  the  nature  and 
reason  of  the  other  revolted. 

Such  was  the  domestic  experience  of  the  North  in  regard 
to  an  inferior  race,  which  had  avowedly  been  brought  into 
the  country  fix>m  their  own  barbarous  home,  for  the  sake  of 
the  use  to  which  they  could  be  put  by  their  superiors.  It 
was  certainly  never  imagined  by  the  latter,  at  the  period 
just  referred  to,  that  the  time  could  ever  come,  when  their 
deseendants'would  contemplate  the  project  of  instituting  a 
civil  equality  between  the  separate  races,  at  the  expense  of 
all  reason  and  experience,  and  in  opposition  to  the  plainly- 
written  ordinances  of  Nature  itself.  Yet  such  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  aim  and  the  result  of  abolition. 

The  .plan  now  proposed  in  certain  influential  quarters  is, 
to  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  liberated  negroes,  lately 
slaves.  Suffrage  is  the  symbol  and  the  instrument  of  self- 
government  in  a  commonwealth.  Self-government  presup- 
poses the  most  perfect  possible  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
aud  moral  powers.    The  possibility  of  such  intelligent  and 
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consoientions  action  most  depend  npon  capacity,  knowledge, 
and  association ;  that  is,  the  inspiration  of  the  past,  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  ihtare.  If  the  distinction  of  color  were  the  only 
one  between  the  white  man  and  the  black,  some  of  the  ob- 
jections in  the  way  of  this  notable  project  might  be  got  over. 
Bat  the  color,  resoltbg  from  positive  constitutional  differ- 
ences, is  only  the  sign  of  those  distinctions  which  are  them- 
selves radical  and  immutable.  Indicated  also  by  form, 
features,  and  manners,  they  consist  of  that  diversity  of  apti- 
tudes, habits,  and  capacities,  which  have  placed  the  white 
man  at  the  top  of  the  scale  of  human  existence,  and  the  black 
man  at  the  bottonu  The  one  haS  impressed  the  image  of  his 
being  upon  the  ages.  He  has  a  history  constituting  the  for- 
tunes of  the  world.  The  other,  except  in  connection  with 
his  brethren  of  Caucasian  origin,  has  none  whatever.  That 
the  inferior  being,  in  his  low  estate,  is  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, is  indisputable  ;  and  every  thing  about  him 
which  may  serve  to  that  end  ought  to  be  fostered.  But,  to 
take  this  man  and  brother  by  the  hand,  in  order  to  lift  him 
to  a  level  which  he  is  not  by  his  proper  vigor  qualified  to 
reach  or  to  hold,  can  but  prove  a  mere  violent  conflict  with 
insuperable  obstacles,  in  which  the  contestants  must  suffer 
much  harm,  and  the  object  of  their  solicitude  perish,  without 
the  chance  of  gaining  any  useful. end. 

The  relatioQ  between  master  and  slave  had  practically 
continued  in  every  one  of  the  American  provinces,  until  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  in  1783.  Immediately  after  that 
event,  it  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts 
that  slavery  had  been,  in  fact,  abolished  in  that  State  by  the 
operation  of  its  State  Constitution,  adopted  in  the  year  1780. 
In  all  of  the  other  original  thirteen  provinces  north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  except  Delaware  (namely,  New  HaQipshire, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and 
New  York),  legislative  measures  were  taken,  shortly  after  the 
Revolution,  for  either  the  immediate  or  gradual  extinction 
of  slavery.  To  these  was  added  Vermont,  upon  its  admis- 
sion to  the  Union  in  1791.    The  sum  total  of  the  slaves  in 
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all  these  Northern  States  in  1790,  was  49,240.  Of  these  only 
3,886  were  to  be  found  in  New  England,  then  consisting  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Lsiland ; 
but  inclusive  of  the  territory  of  Maine  and  Vermont,  before 
the  admission  of  those  States  to  the  Union.  The  rest  of  the 
slaves  in  the  States,  amounting  to  648,657,  were  distributed 
between  Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia,  except  8,887  in  Delaware.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  where  the  direct  interest  in  preserving  slavery 
would  be  most  felt  at  that  period.  It  is  well  worthy  of  note 
here,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  emancipation  meas- 
ures of  the  Northern  legislative  bodies,  as  it  respected  the 
States  they  then  represented,  no  objection  appears  to  have 
been  taken,  on  the  score  of  slavery,  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  when  proposed  to  the  Conventions  of  their 
several  States.  While  on  the  one  hand  it  is  clear  that  the 
subject  itself  was  fiiUy  on  their  minds,  attested  by  their  cor- 
respondent action,  so  far  as  they  saw  fit  to  deal  with  the 
matter,  it  is  equally  evident  that  they  did  not  deem  them- 
selves authorized  to  meddle  with  it  outside  of  their  several 
State  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  indeed,  gave  a  reason  for  this  reticence, 
imputing  it  to  the  indirect  interest  of  the  Northern  maritime 
States,  in  the  transportation  of  African  slaves  to  the  Southern 
States.  In  his  original  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence he  had  inserted  an  article  unqualifiedly  reprobating 
the  foreign  slave  trade,  and  urging  the  protection  afforded 
to  it  by  the  King  as  one  powerful  motive  in  justification  of 
the  rebellion.  He  finally  withdrew  this  clause  from  the  doc- 
ument, and  his  reason,  recorded  by  himself,  appears  in  ex- 
planation of  his  conduct.  After  alluding  to  the  disposition 
of  some  of  the  Southern  States  to  keep  up  the  slave  trade, 
he  continues : 

"  Our  Northern  brethren^  also,  I  belidve,  felt  a  little  tender  under  thoso 
censures,  for  though  their  people  have  very  few  slaves  themselves,  yet  they  had 
been  pretty  considerable  carriers  of  them  to  others."  * 

*  Jefferson*8  Works,  L,  p.  15. 
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The  article  of  the  CoDStitntion  which  provides  for  the  i 
toration  of  fugitive  servants  to  their  masters  could  hardly 
have  been  considered  a  concession  to  any  particular  section, 
since  slaves  were  then  held  in  every  State  of  the  Union  ex- 
cept Massachusetts,  though  insignificant  in  numbers  at  the 
North  compared  with  those  at  the  South*  The  rights  of  the 
smaller  body  of  owners  in  one  part  of  the  country  were  as 
clear  as  those  of  the  more  numerous  class  in  the  other.  The 
actual  question  at  that  time  was  not  in  regard  to  the  contin- 
uance of  slavery,  but  how  to  make  the  apportionment  of  di- 
rect taxes  and  representation  between  the  Northern  and 
the  Southern  States.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  was 
reached  by  compromise.  It  was  agreed  to  consider  the 
slaves  as  both  persons  and  property,  and  that  three-fifths  of 
their  number  should  be  added  to  the  enumeration  of  free 
persons  in  the  apportionment.  There  was  no  other  way  of 
determining  this  point.  By  reckoning  the  slaves  as  mere 
property,  the  South  would  have  lost  largely  in  representa- 
•  tion ;  by  considering  them  persons  only,  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion would  have  fallen  unequally  upon  the  North.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  permission  for  the  sla^-e  trade  to 
continue  twenty  years  longer  entered  into  the  final  agree- 
ment as  an  important,  consideration.^  To  show  how  this 
question  was  regarded  in  the  several  sections,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  cite  the  vote  upon  its  determination  by  the  Con- 
vention of  1787.  The  history  of  this  matter  is  curious.  The 
provision  on  this  point,  as  finally  inserted  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  as  follows : 

"  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now 
exiflting  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shaU  not  be  prohibited  bj  the  Congress, 
prior  to  the  jear  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty 
may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  per- 
son."—Art.  I,  sec  9." 

This  provision  was  duly  ratified,  with  the  other  clauses 
of  the  Constitution,  by  all  the  States  in  turn.    It  was  not 

>  See  remarks  of  Hamilton  (Elliott's  Debates)  on  the  compromise  between 
^orihem  hayigatioii  and  the  Fugitire  Slaye  law. 
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that,  howerer,  which  was  origiiially  proposed  to  the  Conven- 
tion by  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  that  instrament. 
This  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Bntledge  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Randolph  of  Virginia,  Gorham  of  Massachusetts,  Ells- 
worth of  Connecticut,  and  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania.  It  will 
be  observed  that,  of  this  committee  of  five,  three  members 
were  from  the  Northern  States.  The  following  is  the  prop- 
osition submitted  by  them  upon  this  point : 

**  No  tax  or  datj  ahall  be  laid  by  the  L^g^tnre  [meaning  Congress]  on 
artidea  exported  from  any  State  ;•  nor  on  the  migratioii  or  importation  of  such 
penons  as  the  sereral  States  sliall  think  proper  to  admit ;  nor  shall  sudi  mi- 
gration or  importatioii  be  prohibited." 

This  clause  was  subsequently  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  one  member  from  each  State-  repre- 
sented in  the  Convention.  Mr.  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey, 
reported  from  this  committee  the  following  proposition,  by 
way  of  substitute  for  the  clause  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee of  five : 

*'  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  pcrsdns  as  the  several  States  now 
existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit^  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Legislature 
[meaning  Congress]  prior  to  the  year  1800 ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed 
on  such  migration  or  importation  at  a  rata  not  exceeding  the  average  of  the 
duties  laid  on  imports." 

When  this  report  came  up  for  consideration,  a  motion 
was  made  to  substitute  the  year  "  1808''  for  the  year  "  1600." 
This  amendment  passed  in  the  affirmative  by  the  following 
vote,  which  deserves  consideration : 

Teas— New  Ilampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  North  Car- 
olina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia — 7. 

Nats— New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Delaware — i. 

The  three  New  England  States  which  were  represented 
in  the  Convention,  therefore,  voted  for  the  extension  of  the 
slave  trade  to  the  longest  proposed  period.  Rhode  Island, 
the  other  New  England  State,  was  at  that  time  largely  on- 
gaged  in  the  traffic,  and  hence  what  would  have  been  the 
action  of  its  delegates,  had  any  been  present  from  that  State, 
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may  be  inferrei*  The  proceediDgs  of  the  Convention  apoa 
this  clause  are  also  interestfiig,  as  a  manifestation  of  scmpleB 
abont  a  word,  by  men  who  permitted  and  sanctioned  the 
thing  clearly  signified  by  that  word.  The  question  had  been 
before  the  Convention  in  the  following  shape : 

"  The  importation  of  slatfeg  into  sach  of  the  States  as  shall  permit  the 
same  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  L^slatnre  of  the  United  States  until  the 
year  1808." 

This  measure  was  lost  in  the  vote*  taken  upon  it,  which 
stood  thus : 

Teas — Connecticut,  Virginia,  Geori^a — 3. 

Nats — ^New  Hamj^hire,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina — 6. 

The  delegation  of  Maryland  was  divided.  From  this 
statement  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  Connecticut  mem- 
bers thought  it  as  well  to  have  the  name  with  the  thing,  and 
those  of  Virginia,  who  had  stood  out  against  the  extensipn 
of  the  traffic,  had  no  objection  to  calling  things  by  their 
right  names.  South  Carolina  exhibited  scruples  upon  this 
point.  The  matter  was  finally  adjusted  by  agreeing  to  the 
circumlocutory  language  retained  in  the  standing  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  in  lieu  of  using  the  word  "  slaves ;  '*  and 
the  measure  passed  in  the  affirmative  by  the  votes  given  be- 
low, the  New  England  States  assenfing,  and  Virginia  return- 
ing to  its  first  position,  namely : 

Yeas— New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  North  Car- 
olina, South  Carolina,  Georgia — 7. 

Nats — ^New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia — 4. 

In  fact,  it  must  have  appeared  clear  to  the  minds  of  those 
sagacious  gentlemen,  that  the  rhetoric,  if  not  the  argument, 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  would  remain  a  stand- 
ing protest  against  the  word  slaves,  as  applied  to  the  subject 

'  Rhode  Island  adopted  the  Constitution  May  29,  1790,  nearly  two  yean 
after  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  the  number  of  States  prescribed 
as  requisite  to  the  formation  of  the  new  Union.  . 
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race,  if  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  Congtitntioia.  Un- 
der a  mnltitade  of  circnmstancesy  permitting  the  use  of  more 
passionate  phraseology  than  could  be  employed  in  an  instru- 
ment so  solemn  as  that  manifesto,  they  and  their  associates 
had  been  in  the  habit,  during  the  struggle  for  independence, 
of  denominating  ,the  contest  a  mighty  effort  to  fVee  them- 
selves and  their  compatriots  from  the  burden  of  slavery. 
As  a  jubilant,  poetical  utterance  of  a  period,  when  the- senti- 
ments and  feelings  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  were  fresh 
m  the  popular  heart,  expressed  itr— 

'*  The  Biitiflh  yoke,  the  GaUic  chain, 
Were  urged  xspmi  our  necks  in  rain ; 
All  haughty  tyrants  we  disdain,    . 
And  shout,  *  Long  live  America  I '  '* 

But  the  whole  contemporaneous  and  subsequent  action 
of  our  ancestors  shows  conclusively,  that  the  negro  race  was 
never  even  thought  of  as  coming  within  the  somewhat  broad 
compass  of  the  elementary  principle  of  the  Declaration, 
namely,  'Hhat  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness.'' That  Declaration  was  promulgated  on  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  1776.  But  it  was  based  in  essential  respects 
upon  the  ^^  Declaration  of  rights  made  by  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  good  people  of  Virginia,"  unanimously  adopted 
in  Convention,  June  12, 1776,  more  than  three  weeks  earlier. 
Of  the  latter  instrument  the  first  article  reads : 

'*  That  an  men  are  by  nature  equally «free  and  independent,  and  have  cer- 
tain inherent  rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they 
cannot  by  any  compact  deprive  or  divest  their  posterity ;  namely,  the  ei\joy- 
ment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property, 
and  pursumg  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety.*' 

But  at  the  very  time  that  Bill  of  Rights  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Convention  of  Virginia,  the  number  of  slaves 
held  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  amounted  to  not  far 
firom  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.'    The  inference,  there- 

*  Slaves  held  in  Virgmia  m  1790  298,427. 
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fore,  is  inevitable,*  that  negroes  were  not  contemplated  at 
all  in  the'  several  declarations.  Bnt  objection  might  well 
occur,  under  the  circumstances,  to  the  insertion  of  the  term 
slave  into  the  phraseology  of  the  Constitution  about  to  be 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  several  States;  as  well 
those  in  which  the  slaves  were  few,  and  where  the  institiition 
was  evidently  dying  out,  as  those  in  which  the  negro  x>opu 
lation  was  rapidly  multiplying  and  slave  labor  was  becoming 
more  and  more  profitable.  Undoubtedly,  many  persons  of 
that  day  apprehended  a  certain  politicid  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  sentiments  of  liberty,  vindicated  by  the  freedom 
from  foreign  domination  just  achieved  by  the  young  republic 
about  to  be  created,  and  a  system  of  bondage  maintained 
for  any  portion  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  well  known,  also, 
that  there  were  those  who  entertained  vague  ideas  of  the 
eventual  abrogation  of  the  system*  These  ideas  took  no 
practical  turn,  however,  except  as  some  benevolent  master 
occasionally  liberated  his  slaves  by  his  final  testament — 
always,  in  such  case,  making  some  suitable  provision  for 
their  support  when  aged  or  helpless,  and  for  their  start  in 
life  when  moi-e  able  to  secure  their  own  maintenance.  But, 
there  was  the^oc^  of  the  existence  of  the  slaves  themselves  in . 
large  numbers,  dependent  and  needing  oversight,  as  well  as 
bound  to  perform  the  labor  required ;  and,  as  time  went  by, 
the  thought  of  liberating  so  vast  a  body  as  they  had  become, 
which  seemed  scarcely  less  than  an  abandonment  of  them 
to  want  and  misery  and  crime,  passed  also  away,  except 
as  economical  consideratioi^  began,  at  length,  to  have  their 
influence  in  certain  of  the  border  slave  States. 

In  this  connection  the  remark  may  be  permitted,  that  the 
language  of  the  Virginian  Bill  of  Rights  is  much  more  philo- 
sophical, and  in  accordance  with  fact,  than  the  correspondent 
phraseology  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  That  all 
men  in  a  state  of  nature,  could  such  a  state  exist  for  a  moment 
where  even  not  more  than  two  persons  live  side  by  side,  are 
equally  entitled  to  the  personal  rights  defined  by  the  Virginian 
Declaration,  is  indisputable.    But  the  freest  commonwealth 
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neither  is  nor  can  be  a  state  of  nature.  Under  the  most 
&yorable  ciroomstances  it  can  only  be  alleged  in  the  vaguest 
and  most  inconsequential  sense  that  *^  aU  men  are  created 
eqoaL"  At  their  entrance  into  the  world,  all  hnman  beings 
are  so  far  on  a  level,  that  they  are  uniformly  incapable  of 
exercising  or  enjoying  any  right  for  which  they  are  not 
entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of  others.  Upon  quitting  the 
world,  the  proudest  king  is  stripped  to  the  indiscriminate 
nakedness  of  the  meanest  beggar.  Between  the  two  condi- 
tions, society  in  its  best  estate  can  recognize  no  fixed  law 
able  to  do  more  than  to  regulate,  in  some  convenient  and 
nsefiil  manner  and  measure,  the  infinite  diversities  and  in- 
equalities of  human  life — ^its  chances  and  changes,  its  capaci- 
ties and  dispositions.  And  superior  to  all  the  decrees  and 
ordinances  of  man,  will  forever  stand  the  immutable  laws  of 
Mature,  which  he  must  implicitly  obey,  or  suffer  and  make 
others  suffer  with  him  the  consequences  of  resistance. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that,  at  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution, there  was  a  generally  more  tender  sentiment  in  regard 
to  slavery  and  its  subjects  at  the  South,  than  at  the  North. 
Leading  persons  in  the  slave  States,  in  Virginia  especially, 
among  whom  were  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  ex- 
pressed earnest  hopes  for  the  abrogation  of  the  slave  system, 
on  both  humane  and  political^  considerations.  They  saw  that 
it  had  its  evils,  and  they  desired  to  remove  all  evils  from  the 
face  of  the  country  and  the  earth.  Without  proposing  any 
specific  remedy  for  this  particular  phase  of  mortal  ill,  those 
great  men  still  hoped  that  a  time  would  come,  when  white 
labor  could  be  usefully  substituted  for  that  of  the  blacks, 
and  the  country  could  be  relieved  from  an  ostensible  incon- 
sistency between  the  principles  of  its  institutions  and  its 
practice,  though  one  for  which  it  was  itself  in  no  wise  re- 
sponsible. But  while  in  the  North  the  negro  was  in  a  con- 
dition of  unqualified  degradation,  whether  he  was  nominally 
bond  or  free,  his  general  state  in  the  South  was  bettered  by 
many  alleviating  circumstances.  In  the  one  case  he  had  no 
relation  whatever  with  the  white  population,  except  as  a 
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mere  drudge,  for  often  precarious  hire.  In  the  other,  he  and 
his  progenitors  had  been  the  dependants  of  some  one  family, 
oftentimes  for  several  generations.  Local  associations,  a 
congenial  climate,  and  the  bonds  of  interest  and  attachment, 
exerted  at  the  Sonth  a  prevailing  influence  over  the  mass  of 
the  colored  population.  Doubtless,  there  were  exceptional 
cases  of  hardship,  ill-usage,  and  sometimes  of  extretne  cru- 
elty. It  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  mankind  are  by  no 
means  qualified  to  exercise  any  great  responsibility  of  con* 
trol  over  others,  even  when  that  control  is  limited  and  re- 
strained by  law,  as  this  soon  came  to  be,  by  all  reasonable 
requirements,  in  every  Southern  State.  Even  the  instances 
of  uniformly  moderate  and  well-disposed  monarchs  have  not 
been  too  common  or  praiseworthy  upon  the  earth. 

But  without  instituting  any  comparison  between  the  sev- 
eral sections,  as  to  the  operation  in  each  of  the  common  at- 
tributes of  humanity,  and  the  motives  of  ordinary  self-inter- 
est which  affect  the  actions  of  men  more  or  less  everywhere, 
the  astonishing  increase  of  the  black  population  in  the  South, 
and  the  other  fisimiliar  and  favorable  evidences  of  thfeir  con- 
dition, in  a  state  of  servitude,  afford  the  surest  reply  to  every 
allegation  of  general  ill-treatment.*  And  if  the  superior 
race,  under  all  the  advantages  which  higher  intelligence, 
better  capacity  for  education,  instinctive  self-respect,  tradi- 
tional memories,  generous  emulation,  and  mutual  example 
should  inspire,  has  hardly  yet  been  seen  to  perfect  the  exper- 
iment of  self-government  into  a  tested  and  established  fact — 
the  inducement  seems  small  to  look  for  a  happier  result,  by 
calling  in  a  race  of  inferior  capacities,  sentiments,  and  possi- 
bilities of  progress,  to  share  in  a  task  of  such  weighty  duties 
and  grave  responsibilities.  And  if  a  resort  to  such  degrada- 
tion should  prove  to  be  the  sense  of  the  American  people,  it 

'  This  statement  could  be  readily  confinned  by  a  variety  of  impartial  testi- 
mony. The  travels  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  this  country  may  be  referred  to ; 
those  of  Miss  Murray,  one  of  the  Queen's  maids  of  honor,  discharged  upon  the 
publication  of  her  volume,  H  was  alleged,  for  her  views  on  this  subject;  and 
numerous  other  works  of  foreign  writers.    See  Appendix  L 
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may  be  safely  asserted,  that  it  will  be  found  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sense  of  Nature,  which  will  refase  to  obey  it, 
and  will  break  ont  in  some  other  way. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  of  four  several  compromises 
between  the  two  sections  of  country,  since  the  Revolutionary 
war,  each  has  been  kept  by  the  South  and  violated  by  the 
North.  These  four  are  the  settlement  of  the  Constitution, 
that  one  specifically  styled  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the 
adjustment  of  the  nullification  trouble  with  South  Carolina 
and  the  States  in  concert  with  it,  and  the  various  legislative 
measures  of  the  year  1850.  Two  of  these  compromises  re- 
late to  the  subject  of  slavery ;  the  others  have  no  direct  con- 
cern with  it.  The  settlement  of  the  Constitution,  for  exam- 
ple, can  scarcely  be  reckoned,  in  any  sense,  a  compromise 
between  those  who  held  slaves  and  those  who  held  none. 
Slavery  existed  at  the  formation  of  the  Union  in  every  State 
but  one.  Slavery  was  then  universally  held  to  be  exclusively 
under  the  control  of  State  jurisdiction.  The  National  Leg- 
islature was  bound  to  afford  the  citizen  of  the  South  equal 
protection  for  his  property  in  slaves,  which  it  guaranteed  to 
the  citizen  of  the  North,  in  regard  to  other  kinds  of  prop- 
erty. Very  little  more  than  half  a  century  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  (1713),  the  twelve  judges  of  England,  Chief* 
Justice  Holt,  a  venerable  name,  at  the  head  of  the  list,  had 
replied  to  a  question  of  the  Crown  in  council,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

"  In  pnnuance  of  his  Migesty^s  order  in  Cooncil,  hereunto  annexed,  we  do 
hnmbly  certify  our  ophiion  to  be  that  negroes  are  merchandise." 

It  has  been  already  shown,  without  adverting  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  universal  practice  of  New  England,  under 
the  law,  that  an  illustrious  clergyman  and  philosopher  of 
Connecticut  held  slaves  which  were  sold  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration so  recently  as  1759.  The  actual  view  in  which 
the  slave  was  regarded  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
is  determined  by  the  language  of  Hamilton,  in  the  Federal- 
ist (No.  64),  as  follows : 
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"  The  Federal  Conedttitioii,  therefore,  decides  with  great  propriety  on  the 
case  of  our  sUyee,  when  it  liews  them  in  the  mixed  character  of  penons  and 

property." 

While  this  passage,  therefore,  and  correspondent  expres- 
sions in  the  context  of  the  article  referred  to,  leave  no  stand- 
ing-ground for  the  fallacious,  assertion  of  certain  oonspicaona 
political  philanthropists,  to  the  effect  that  the  Gonstitntion 
does  not  recognize  slavery,  it  indicates  also  the  absence  of 
any  marked  disagreement  in  the  constitutional  Convention 
in  regard  to  slavery  itsel£  In  &ct,  the  frame  of  government 
did  all  it  could  in  providing  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves 
who  had  fled  from  one  State  info  another,  and  refused  to 
meddle  with  the  rightf\il  jurisdiction  of  the  several  States 
over  a  subject  exclusively  within  the  legislative  control  of 
each.  If  compromise  there  were,  therefore,  in  relation  to  this 
genend  subject,  it  was  simply  one  between  the  slaveholder 
and  slave-trader;  that  the  runaway  servants  of  the  first 
should  be  returned  to  him,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  twenty 
years  further  should  be  allowed  for  pursuing  the  traffic,  on 
the  other.  That  the  contract  was  observed  in  the  latter 
respect  is  certain;  how  faithfully  the  alternate  obligation 
was  regarded  in  the  end,  may  in  part  appear  as  this  inquiry 
proceeds.  Indeed,  at  least  one  piece  of  evidence  exists  to 
show  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  people,  at  a  very 
early  period,  were  not  well  disposed  toward  this  provision ; 
since  Washington  himself,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  stated 
the  difficulties  which  might  attend  the  pursuit  of  a  fugitive 
slave  into  Pennsylvania.*  The  law,  however,  was  faithfully 
executed,  in  general,  for  the  many  years  that  fugitives  were 
few,  and  until  systematic  efforts  to  entice  the  negro  from  his 

^  In  a  published  letter,  dated  Nov.  20,  1786,  addressed  to  Hon.  William 
Brajton,  one  of  whose  slaves  absented  himself  from  his  master  on  a  journey 
and  went  to  Mount  Yemon.  Washington  sent  him  **  under  the  care  of  a 
trusty  overseer,"  on  the  way  to  Mr.  Drayton,  but  he  afterwards  escaped. 
W^ishington  writes :  **  The  gentleman  to  whose  care  I  sent  him  has  promised 
every  endeavor  to  apprehend  him,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  do  this,  when  there  are 
amnbers  who  would  rather  frualitate  the  escape  of  slaves  than  apprehend  them 
^when  runaways." 
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master  had  become  common  enongh  to  give  a  violent  breach 
of  the  law  the  semblance,  at  least,  of  popular  warrant  and 
support.  The  other  "  compromises  "  specified  will  come  up 
for  consideration  in  their  appropriate  places. 

One  other  adjustment  of  this  sort,  however,  demands 
particular  attention  at  this  point.  This  is  the  celebrated  Oi^di- 
nanee  of  1787,  the  provisions  of  which  excluded  slavery  from 
the  territory  northwestward  of  the  Ohio  River,  which  had 
just  been  ceded  by  Virginia  to  the  States  under  the  old  Con- 
federation, for  the  conmion  benefit.  The  cession  of  this  vast 
tract,  comprehending  more  than  two-thirds  as  much  territory 
as  was  contained  within  tH^  limits  of  the  original  thirteen 
States,  was  made  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Virginia  in 
the  year  1783,  in  order  to  aid.  in  the  discharge  of  the  public 
debt  incurred  by  the  war.  The  first  of  the  two  Ordinances 
proposed  to  the  Congress  on  this  subject  was  introduced  in 
the  following  year  by  a  committee  of  three,  of  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  chairman.  This  contained  a  clause  prohibiting 
slavery  after  the  year  1800  in  the  territory  ceded,  or  in  other 
territory  to  be  ceded,  the  latter  yet  remaining  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  clause  in 
question  was  stricken  out,  and  the  Ordinance,  thus  amended, 
passed. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  upon  examining  Mr. 
Jefferson's  plan,  that  it  was  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for 
complete  eventual  emancipation ;  for  the  line  proposed  by 
him  began  on  the  parallel  of  thirty-one  degrees  north  lati- 
tude, and  would  hav^  included  the  territory  of  the  States 
now  known  as  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  but  then  claimed  by 
Georgia,  and  have  extended  below  the  southern  boundary  of 
that  State.  The  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  took  the  place  of 
the  preceding,  prohibited  slavery  only  in  the  territory  north- 
westward of  the  Ohio  River ;  comprehending,  therefore,  only 
the  immense  tract  ceded  by  Virginia,  and  including  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  a  part  of  Minnesota.  If  the  project,  which  it 
may  be  supposed  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  some 
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Others,  could  have  been  carried  out,  the  slave  States  would 
have  been  either  encircled  by  a  cordon  of  free  States,  or  the 
qaestion  between  the  two  would  have  come  to  some  issue  at 
a  much  earlier  period.  Taking  into  consideration  the  natural 
features  of  the  territory,  or  the  larger  part  of  it,  not  made 
subject  to  the  proviso,  and  the  actual  course  of  events  follow- 
ing its  settlement,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  result  would 
have  been  otherwise  than  that  contemplated  by  its  supporters. 
The  question,  it  may  be  believed,  would  have  been  conclu- 
sively determined  by  experiment;  so  that  by  common  consent/ 
at  an  early  period,  the  restriction  would  have  been  removed, 
as  inconvenient  and  burdensome,  from  the  southern  portion 
of  the  territory  in  question.  In  such  an  event,  the  direful 
evils  which  have  since  befallen  the  country  might  have  been 
averted. 

As  it  was,  the  Ordinance  of  1787  passed  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederate  States  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote.  It  seems 
not  at  all  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  motives  which  produced 
such  general  concurrence.  The  action  of  the  Northern  mem- 
bers is  readily  accounted  for ;  but  the  measure  was  an  appar- 
ent Southern  triumph,  supposing  sectional  feeling  could  then 
have  run  high  enough  to  warrant  the  expression,  as  applied  to 
patriotic  men  who  had  been  so  recently  and  victoriously  de- 
voted to  a  grand  common  cause.  The  proviso  did  not  affect 
the  slaveholding  section  at  all,  since  its  operation  was  re- 
stricted to  a  part  of  the  country  in  which  experience  had 
shown  that  slaves  could  not  be  held  and  employed  to  advan- . 
tage.  Besides,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Southern  members 
may  have  thought,  in  view  of  rights  then  held  to  be  open  to 
no  question  whatever,  that  here  was  a  concession,  which, 
though  barren,  perhaps,  of  actual  fruits  to  the  others  interest- 
ed, yet  involved  a  certain  generous  sacrifice  to  opinion,  or 
to  prejudice,  on  their  own  part.  And  Virgioia,  holding  such 
Bupererainently  important  relations  to  the  Confederate 
States,  and  which  had  just,  placed  a  gift  so  munificent  and 
luiexampled  upon  the  altar  of  the  common  country,  to  re- 
lieve it  from  almost  irretrievable  burdens  and  embarrass- 
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mentfl,  may  have  imagined  that  she  was  thus  laying  a  stable 
foundation  for  public  gratitude  and  future  security ;  and  that 
ber  heart  would  never  bleed  by  the  strokes  of  shaft  after 
shaft  from  the  ftdl  quiver,  which,  for  the  mutual  defence  and 
welfare,  she  had  herself  so  unhesitatingly  bestowed. 

But  making  every  acknowledgment  of  the  honest  and 
generous  motives  which  imdoubtedly  prompted  those  who 
projected  and  those  who  assented  to  this  procedure,  it  docs 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  Ordinance  itself  was  a  judi- 
cions  measure.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  politician  as  well  as 
a  homane  man.  He  was  ambitious,  and  sensible  that  his 
desire  could  not  be  immediately  gratified ;  but  it  could  hard- 
ly have  &iled  to  occur  to  him  that  conciliation  of  his  North- 
em  fellow-citizens  in  a  matter  of  sentiment,  which  is  so  much 
more  influential  with  the  populace  than  reason,  might  prove 
an  important  step  towards  his  own  political  success.  The 
Ordinance,  as  has. been  remarked,  was  futile  as  to  any  pres- 
ent practical  result;  but  it  was  the  fruitful  source  of  future 
evils.  It  was  the  first  actual  sectional  measure  which  ob- 
tained legislative  sanction  in  the  country.  It  was  an  inci- 
detital  blow  at  a  great  fact  in  the  habitual  practice  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  was  an  imputa- 
tion, having  its  moral  and  political  bearings,  against  a  do- 
mestic institution,  in  which  the  admitted  rights  and  the  sen- 
timents and  feelings  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  were 
involved.  It  was,  in  effect,  a  virtual  separation  of  one  class  of 
fellow-citizens  from  another,  with  which  they  did  not  agree  in 
one  essential  respect.  It  was,  in  a  word,  the  foundation  of  a 
sort  of  moral  barrier  between  the  North  and  the  South,  upon 
which  it  was  easy  to  build  some  substantial  and  offensive 
work  by  and  bye.  When  Washington,  in  his  farewell  ad- 
monition to  his  countrymen,  warned  them  against  the  indul- 
gence of  sectional  prejudices,  and  even  the  use  of  language 
tending  to  promote  anti-national  feeling,  he  might  well  have 
had  the  well-intended,  but  surely  "  sectional "  Ordinance  of 
1787  in  his  mind.*     In  a  word,  if  the  eventual  abolition  of 

'  It  will  be  Been  at  a  Bubsequent  point  in  this  Tolume  that  Mr.  Clay^  in 
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Blavery,  a  matter  not  within  its  province  or  its  power,  had 
been  the  purpose  of  the  Congress,  the  instrament  in  question 
was  well  designed  to  render  efficient  aid  m  due  time  towards 
the  fulfilment  of  that  object. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  slavery  was  viewed,  according 
to  the  fact,  simply  as  a  State  institution,  absolutely  within 
the  power  of  each  State  to  regulate  and  control,  to  preserve 
or  to  abrogate  as  it  saw  fit,  then  to  exercise  national  l^isla- 
tion  upon  it,  in  respect  to  the  territory  ceded  by  Virginia, 
out  of  which  future  States  were  avowedly  to  be  formed,  was 
an  indirect  attack  upon  the  institution  in  States  where  it  at 
ready  existed  by  law,  and  a  direct  interference  with  popular 
right  and  liberty.  The  seed  of  discord  thus  flung  down,  and 
deemed  for  the  moment  worthy  of  no  further  thought  by  either 
party,  was  sure  to  spring  up  finally  in  a  harvest-field  of  fb- 
ture  contention.  And  as  it  would  have  been  in  conformity 
with  the  well-understood,  indeed,  the  manifest  relations  of 
the  General  Government  to  slavery,  as  a  merely  local  institu- 
tion, so  it  would  have  been  far  more  expedient  to  leave  the 
question  to  be  determined  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory, 
guided  by  the  light  of  reason  and  nature,  whenever  tbey 
should  come  to  form  their  several  State  constitutions.  The 
same  end  would  then  have  been  attained,  without  danger  of 
future  disagreement.  In  fact,  the  spirit  which  prompted  the 
passage  of  the  Ordinance  was  soon  afterwards  made  evident, 
by  an  attempt  to  induce  Congress  to  take  certain  action  in 
regard  to  the  slave  system  ^dthin  the  States.  This  was  set 
at  rest,  however,  by  a  resolution  passed  in  1790,  as  follows: 

"  Jiesdvedy  That  Ck>ngres8  has  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the  emandpation 
of  slayes,  or  in  the  treatment  of  them  within  any  of  the  States ;  ii  remaining 
with  the  seycral  States  alone  to  provide  any  regulations  therein  which  human- 
ity and  true  policy  may  reqiure." 

This  resolution  was  passed  in  consequence  of  the  presen- 
tation of  two  petitions  to  Congress,  both  of  them  on  the  part 

I860,  took  substantially  the  same  Ticw  of  ihc  general  subject ;  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
flon  also,  at  an  earlier  period,  as  appears  by  various  extracts  from  his  writingB, 
Qiioted  in  subsequent  pages. 
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of  certain  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Febmary,  1790.  The 
first  of  these  was  a  memorial  of  Qoakers,  asking  only  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  the  other  came  from  a  body  of 
persons  calling  themselves  "  The  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  relief  of  free  negroes 
unlawfnlly  held  in  bondage,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
African  race.**  The  latter,  singularly  enough,  was  signed 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  as  President,  and,  presenting  the  objects 
comprehended  within  the  title  of  the  association,  also  specifi- 
cally requested  of  Congress  that  it  would  "  step  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  power  vested  in  you,  for  discouraging  every 
species  of  traffic  in  the  persons  of  our  fellow-men.'' 

If  Dr.  Franklin  had  reexamined,  or  reflected  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  which,  shortly  beforehand,  he 
had  taken  so  active  a  part  in  framing,  he  would  have  per- 
ceived that  Congress  had  no  authority  whatever  in  any  one 
of  the  premises  contemplated  by  those  memorials.  The 
limit  of  the  further  continuance  of  the  slave  trade  was  fixed 
by  that  instrument,  and  could  only  be  changed  by  a  formal 
amendment  of  it  Congress  could  not  move  a  hair's  breadth 
towards  "  discouraging  "  it,  therefore,  either  lawfully  or  hon- 
estly. The  powers  of  Congress  being  defined  and  bounded 
by  the  frame  of  government,  all  it  could  do  in  regard  to  any 
specific  subject  was  to  act  upon  it,  if  within  its  province ; 
and  if  otherwise,  "  to  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not."  He 
must  also  have  understood,  that  the  emancipation  of  the  ne- 
groes was  equally  out  of  the  range  'of  national  legislation. 
As  a  philosopher  and  man  of  science,  he  ought  not  to  have 
countenanced  vague  experiments  with  forces,  the  elements 
and  conditions  of  which  forbade  the  possibility  of  success ; 
and  this  the  more  especially,  if  the  agencies  employed  were 
of  a  disturbing,  and  not  of  a  useful  character.  Besides,  the 
moral  obligation  to  abstain  from  interference  was  supercmi- 
nent.  That  he  and  his  associates  were  prompted  by  the 
most  benevolent  motives,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but,  per- 
haps, nowhere  so  much  as  in  benevolent  movements  is  it  re- 
quisite that  zeal  should  be  according  to  knowledge.  Not- 
2 
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withstanding  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  magnanimoas  con- 
cession, which  so  signally  animated  the  Constitutional  Coih 
vention,  all  its  members  must  have  been  aware  that  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  if  offensively  introduced  into  it,  would  have 
been  a  fatally  disturbing  element.  -They  must  have  been 
equally  conscious  that  there  was  quite  as  much  implied  as 
expressed,  in  the  general  understanding  reached  in  relation 
CO  it.  It  might  also  have  seemed  obvious,  that  honor  and 
good  faith,  of  superior  obligation  to  any  merely  phDan- 
thropic  emotions,  demanded  strict  avoidance  of  indirect  in- 
terference with  a  system,  which  it  had  been  thought  prudent 
to  leave  unassailed  by  direct  means,  and  which  was  so  left, 
as  being  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  original  bargain. 

Of  the  light  in  whi A"  these  memorials  were  viewed,  it  is 
easy  to  judge  by  the  temperate,  yet  pointed,  expressions  of 
certain  of  the  members  of  Congress,  in  the  debate  which 
took  place.  One  Southern  gentleman  objected  to  the  com- 
mitment of  the  memorials,  as  containing  "  unconstitutional 
requests,"  and  remarked  that  he  feared  the  commitment 
would  be  a  very  alarming  circumstance  to  the  Southern 
States ;  for,  if  it  was  to  engage  Congress  in  an  unconstitu- 
tional measure,  it  would  be  considered  an  interference  with 
their  rights,  making  "  them  uneasy  nnder  the  Government^ 
and  causing  them  to  lament  that  they  had  ever  put  additional 
power  into  its  hands ;^^  that  is,  by  exchanging  the  former 
Confederation  for  the  Unfon  under  the  Constitution.  Another 
member  declared  that  "  the  States  would  never  have  entered 
into  the  Confederacy^  unless  their  property  had  been  guaran- 
teed to  them ; "  and  that  "  we  look  upon  this  measure  as  an 
attacjk  upon  the  palladium  of  our  property  " — meaning  the 
Constitution.  Another  leading  member  showed,  in  the  clear- 
est manner,  by  his  remarks,  upon  what  sentiments  he  relied 
for  the  future  security  of  himself  and  those  ftmilarly  situa- 
ted. He  said  "  he  lived  in  a  State  which  had  the  misfortune 
of  having  in  her  bosom  a  great  number  of  slaves ;  he  held 
many  of  them  himself,  and  was  as  much  interested  in  the 
business  as  any  man.     If  he  was  to  hold  them  in  eternal  bond- 
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age^  he  would  feel  no  nneasinesB  on  account  of  present  men- 
ace, because  he  would  rdy  upon  the  virtue  of  CongresSj  that 
they  iooxM  not  exercise  any  unconstitutional  authority.^ 

The  result  of  this  first  attempt  to  obtain  legislative  ac- 
tion in  regard  to  slavery,  was  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
of  Congress,  already  cited,  disavowing  aoy  authority  in 
Congress  to  interfere  with  slavery,  and  declaring  that  all 
power  in  relation  to  it  rested  with  the  several  States.  Within 
three  years,  therefore,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
we  obtain  this  definite  exposition  of  the  limitations  of  its 
powers,  in  this  respect,  from  the  most  competent  source. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  anti-slavery  movement  began,  at 
so  early  a  period,  at  the  Xorth,  that  is,  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
State  which  had  instituted  a  system  of  gradual  emancipation 
for  the  slaves  within  its  own  territory,  in  1780,  not  finally 
operating  with  full  effect,  however,  until  more  than  fifty 
years  afterwards.  The  Anti-Slavery  Society,  of  which  Dr. 
Franklin  was  President,  appears  to  have  been  formed  at 
about  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  All  petitions  as 
to  this  subject,  for  many  succeeding  years,  seem  to  have 
sprung  from  Pennsylvania,  instigated,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
by  the  same  sect,  irreverently  styled  by  Mr.  Carlylo  "  anar- 
chic Quakers." 

The  imnression  made  upon  the  Southern  members  of  Con- 
gress by  the  movement,  at  the  earliest  period,  is  also  signifi- 
cant. Although  evidently  considering  it  of  no  practical 
importance,  at  the  moment,  they  yet  clearly  made  it  known 
that  they  regarded  such  action  as  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  that  without  the  guaranty  for  their  rights  of 
property  in  slaves,  permitted  by  that  instrument,  the 
States  which  they  represented  would  not  have  assented  to 
it,  and  hence  the  plan  for  the  Union  must  have  failed.  No 
one  can  doubt,  that  if  they  had  deemed  the  guaranty  afforded 
insufficient,  they  could  have  obtained  pledges  of  a  still  more 
precise  character,  either  then  or  at  a  later  period,  since  the 
object  of  the  Union  was  one  of  paramount  interest  to  alL 
But  neither  they  nor  their  Northern  compatriots  entertained 
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any  question  of  the  fidelity  .of  their  successors  to  engage- 
ments so  solemnly  undertaken,  both  expressed  and  implied. 

It  is  of  vital  importance,  in  considering  the  subsequent 
political  history  of  the  country,  to  bear  in  mind  this  contem- 
poraneous exposition  of  the  powers  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  of  tbe  rights  of  the  States.  It  recognized  a  fact, 
in  law,  which,  by  right,  admitted  of  no  dispute.  It  estab- 
lished a  principle  of  inherent  'and  inestimable  virtue,  in 
reference  to  the  future  well-being  of  our  political  system.  It 
determined  the  point  that  the  system  should  be  republican 
in  reality,  as  well  as  in  profession,  instead  of  a  practical  de^ 
potism  under  the  shadowy  guise  of  a  republican  name.  The 
original  Confederation  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  league 
between  sovereign  and  independent  States,  for  their  mutual 
protection  and  welfare.  The  Constitution  created  a  General 
Govemmentr— legislative,  executive,  and  judicial — conferring 
upon  it  certain  powers  which  could  not  be  exercised  con- 
veniently and  wisely,  by  the  States  in  Congress,  under  their 
earlier  compact.  Those  powers  were  defined  and  restricted 
by  the  terms  of  the  frame  of  government,  and  all  which  were 
not  expressly  granted  by  that  instrument  remained  with  the 
several  States,  under  their  separate  constitutions  and  laws, 
in  all  their  original  vigor  and  extent.  The  object  of  the 
Union  was  the  more  effectual  administration  of  the  common 
interest.  The  design  of  the  Constitution  was  to  protect  the 
people,  the  source  of  power,  against  the  Government,  that  is, 
the  agents  of  the  people,  to  whom  that  power  was  periodically 
intrusted ;  so  that  the  written  record  should  be  a  continual 
protest  against  every  possible  assumption  of  arbitrary  au- 
thority. 

The  Southern  States,  in  becoming  members  of  the  Union, 
no  more  yielded,  therefore,  any  control  over  their  domestic  in- 
stitution, than  the  Northern  States  granted  power  to  the  Gen- 
r<-eral  Government  to  regulate  the  almshouses  within  their 
^•©veral  jurisdictions.  To  prevent  all  misapprehension,  how- 
pver,  on  the  part  of  those  who  either  were  ignorant  of  the  pur- 
B^oc  of  the  Constitution,  or  who  disregarded  its  provisions,  the 
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Tesoliitdon  of  1790,  alreadjtdted,  declared  a  principle,  which, 
in  its  general  application,  must  have  been  well  understood 
throughout  the  country ;  for,  without  that  reservation  of  their 
original  rights  to  the  States,  contained  in  the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  (Art.  X),'  the  struggle  which  ensued,  upon 
the  proffer  of  that  instrument  to  the  acceptailbe  of  the  States, 
would  have  ended  in  its  rejection. 

The  introduction  of  that  article  was  the  turning-point 
with  the  Convention  of  Massachusetts,  which  had  previously 
given  decided  indications  of  a  majority  averse  to  the  proposed 
XTnion ;  and  this  principle,  no  matter  what  might  be  its  spe- 
cific application,  in  one  section  of  the  Country  or  another,  Vas 
of  as  vital  value  to  the  North  as  V>  the  South.  For  it  restrained 
the  exercise  of  central  authority  within  specific  limits,  and, 
by  opposing  diverse  local  barriers  to  arbitrary  encroachments 
upon  public  liberty,  it  maintained  the  spirit  and  the  form  of 
popular  independence.  The  question  was  not  of  the  personal 
bondage  of  the  blacks,  but  of  the  political  freedom  of  white 
men.  The  former  was  an  existing  fact,  and  uncontrollable, 
except  at  the  option  of  those  with  whom  were  the  legal  right 
and  the  special  concern.  The  other  was  a  point  in  which  the 
masters  of  slaves,  and  those  who  declined  to  assume  any  such 
mastery,  had  an  equal  interest  as  citizens.  The  one  was  not 
within  the  purview  of  the  constitutional  problem  at  all,  except 
as  an  incident  of  the  relations  of  the  individual  slaveholder, 
not  of  his  State,  to  the  system  of  government  But,  by  the 
determination  of  the  other,  the  individual  citizen  remained  a 
republican  and  a  freeman.  He  was  thus  personally  divested 
of  no  one  of  his  existing  social  or  political  rights,  while  the 
congregated  freemen  of  the  several  States  recognized  a  gov- 
ernment representative  of  themselves,  collectively  and  sever- 
ally, as  citizens  both  of  the  national  and  local  system.  To 
the  authority  of  the  latter  they  had  been  long  accustomed, 

'  "The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people.*^ 


^^^^^^^^^■^^^^--1 ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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and  it  enjoyed  the  popnlar  approbation.  Thej  made  the 
former  also  answerable  to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people ; 
granting  it  powers  necessary  to  its  own  action,  but  not  in 
conflict  with  any  which  were  necessary  to  the  administration 
of  the  appropriate  State  authority. 

In  short,  it  ^as  this  clause  alone  which  would  prevent  a 
political  party  in  office,  and  able  to  find  a  pretext  for  the 
assemblage  of  a  sufficient  military  force,  from  converting  its 
power  into  a  perpetual  usurpation,  upon  that  pretext,  or  any 
other  invented  for  the  occasion.  When  such  an  event  takes 
place,  public  liberty  is  at  an  end.  Every  movement  towards 
interference  with  the  rights  reserved  to  either  State  was  a 
step  in  the  line  of  such  a  catastrophe.  Every  such  move- 
ment each  and  all  the  States  were  profoundly  interested  to 
check  and  to  avert.  Hence,  the  Amdamental  objection  to 
any  anti-slavery  organization,  because  revolutionary  in  its 
tendency,  and  which,  when  used  for  political  purposes,  be- 
comes such  in  action.  In  striking  at  the  rights  of  slave- 
holders, it  violates  equally,  in  principle,  those  of  citizens  who 
are  not  slaveholders,  and  endangers  the  whole  civil  system 
by  undermining  the  basis  of  all  constitutional  security. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  because  they  were  slaveholders — 
the  mere  accident  of  their  condition — but  in  regard  to  their 
capacity  as  citizens  .and  freemen,  that  the  most  enlightened 
and  liberal  statesmen  of  the  country  have  refused,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  government,  to  engage  in  a  moral  or  politi- 
cal crusade  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  South.  The  strug- 
gle to  effect  the^  emancipation  of  the  negro  was  a  violent 
breach  of  the  guaranty  afforded  to  the  master  by  the  Consti- 
tution. If  that  charter  was  broken  in  regard  to  one  section,  it 
could  have  no  vital  force  to  secure  protection  to  another. 
The  defence  of  the  Constitution  in  every  particular,  there- 
fore, was  the  common  cause  of  all  who  desired  to  uphold  the 
Government  in  its  integrity ;  and  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  this  was  a  cause  which  actively  engaged  the  general 
public  sympathy.  Under  the  old  articles  of  "  Confederation 
and  Perpetual  Union,*'  agreed  upon  July  9th,  1778,  the  first 
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section^  after  that  declaring  the  name  of  the  Confederacy,  is 
the  following :  • 

"  Ami.  n. — ^Eaoh  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence, 
and  erery  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is  not  by  this  confiederation  ez- 
pfeaaly  delegated  to  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled." 

No  similar  provision  was  contained  in  the  Constitation 
agreed  upon  by  the  General  Convention  of  the  several  States ; 
but  the  article  already  cited,  and  well  deservijog  frequent 
repetition,  was  proposed  by  Congress  among  other  amend- 
ments, and  was  made  part  of  the  Constitation  when  that  was 
adopted  by  the  several  State  Conventions  or  Legislatures, 
as  follows : 

^  AmT.  Xw— The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Consti- 
tntion,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States,  respcci- 
iTely,  or  to  the  people."  .     . 

Upon  the  main  point  under  consideration,  therefore,  there 
could  exist  no  legal  doubt.  Slavery  itself  was  purely  an 
a€air  of  State  jurisdiction,  over  which  the  nation  had  no  pre- 
tence of  controL  The  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  matter  of  national  obligation,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  which  Congress  made  such  provision  as  was 
deemed  adequate  for  the  purpose.  In  this  view  the  whole 
nation  acquiesced,  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  an 
"  anarchic "  philanthropist ;  and  the  magistrates  in  every 
State  continued  for  many  years  to  administer  the  statute  of 
rendition,  in  the  comparatively  few  cases  which  came  before 
thenu  This  quiet  stat«  of  things  continued  undisturbed  until 
mobs,  encouraged  by  State  legislation,  had  begun  to  set 
aside  constitutional  obligations ;  and  men  who  excused  their 
fanaticism,  under  the  pretext  of  a  higher  law,  of  which  they 
conceived,  than  the  actual  laws  of  their  country,  which  were 
to  be  seen  and  read  of  all  men,  secretly  enticed  such  negroes 
as  they  could  reach  to  flight,  and  surreptitiously  conveyed 
them  to  some  secure  asylum. 

Indeed,  the  general  question  of  slavery  appears  scarcely 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Congress  earlier  than  the  year 
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1836.  Memorials  had  been  occasioiially  presented  to  one  or 
other  branch  of  that  body,  during  the  inter^l  between  1790 
and  the  latter  period.  Bat  they  had  uniformly  confined  their 
requests  either  to  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade,  or 
of  that  carried  on  between  the  States ; -or,  at  a  later  date,  to  its 
exclusion  from  the  territories ;  taking  the  latter  turn,  after  a 
convention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana,  part  of  the  tract 
included  within  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  had  petitioned  Con- 
gress for  the  suppression  of  that  restriction  in  regard  to  its 
own  domain,  as  yet  in  the  condition  of  a  territory. 

As  early  as  1827,  a  memorial  was  offered  in  favor  of  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  all 
consideration  of  which  was  refused  in  the  House  by  a  large 
majority.  In  1831,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  presented  a 
number  of  petitions  of  a  similar  tenor  from  inhabitants  of 
Peimsylvania.  But  he  declared  that  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
say  that  he  would  not  support  the  prayer  of  the  memoralists ; 
saying,  also,  that  he  hoped  the  subject  would  not  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  House,  and  that  whatever-might  be  his  opinion 
of  slavery  in  general,  or  of  slavery  in  the  District,  yet,  "  the 
most  salutary  medicine,  unduly  administered,  was  the  most 
deadly  poison." 

The  committee  to  which  these  petitions  were  referred 
was  discharged  from  further  consideration  of  the  subject  at 
its  request.  In  thus  presenting  a  petition,  with  the  object 
of  which  he  did  not  agree,  Mr.  Adams  evinced  opinions  on 
that  point,  which  he  so  signally  vindicated  in  1844,  and 
which  had  previously  guided  the  conduct  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor,  Fisher  Ames.*    In  1792,  that  gentleman  had  of- 

'  The  occasion  which  brings  the  names  of  these  distinguished  persons  to- 
gether recalls  the  high  tribute  paid  by  the  one  to  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
the  other.  Mr.  Adams  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  listen  to  the  great  orators 
of  the  British  Parliament  at  its  most  brilliant  period — to  Burke  and  Pitt  and 
Sheridan  and  Fox — indeed  to  the  speeches  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  day  in 
Europe  and  at  home;  and  he  pronounced  the  opinion :  "  There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  it ;  of  all  that  he  had  ever  heard,  Mr,  Ameses  speech  on  the  British 
Treaty  was  surely  the  most  eloquent" 
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fered  a  memorial  from  a  Pennsylvania  fellow-citizen,  "  one 
of  the  people  called  Qaakere,^'  in  relation  to  the  African  slave 
trade,  and  looking  to  an  improved  treatment  of  slaves  in  the 
United  States.  Upon  some  objection  taken  to  his  action, 
Mr.  Ames,  defending  the  general  right  of  every  citizen  to 
petition  Congress,  stated  that  he  had  no  idea  of  supporting 
the  prayer  of  the  petition  ;  bat  had  made  up  his  mind  long 
since  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  interfere  with  the  subject. 
In  this  case,  by  order  of  the  House,  the  petition  was  returned 
to  its  author. 

It  was  evidently  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Southern  mem- 
bers from  the  first  moment,  to  keep  this  subject  out  of  Oonr 
gress.  Whatever  seemed  like  tampering  with  their  settled 
rightsunder  the  Constitution,  was  manifestlyunjust,  and  would 
naturally  provoke  resentment.  Naturally  enough,  too,  they 
would  regard  in  this  light  any  of  those  side  issues,  occasion- 
ally introduced,  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  affect  un- 
favorably their  domestic  institutions.  Their  jealousy  on  this 
point  was  likely  to  become  much  more  active,  when  they 
found,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  that  slavery  had  be- 
come strictly  confined  to  their  own  portion  of  the  country ; 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  it,  they  occupied  a  somewhat 
anomalous  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world 
Doubtless,  all  men  similarly  situated  would  resist  every 
seeming  encroachment  upon  their  own  position ;  and  none  the 
less  so,  if  they  perceived  themselves  subjected  to  moral  impu- 
tations for  the  exercise  of  a  right  to  which  the  whole  country 
had  assented,  and  which  it  had  solemnly  pledged  itself  to 
uphold. 

So  little,  however,  had  slavery  become  a  political  ques- 
tion, and  so  certain  is  it  that  the  Southern  States  had  not  at 
an  early  period  become  banded  together  in  support  of  the 
system,  that  aft;er  the  years  1820-'21,  during  which  that 
jrreat  struggle  which  resulted  in  what  is  called  the  Missouri 
•Compromise  was  most  active  and  came  to  its  conclusion,  the 
States  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  were  earnestly 
engaged  in  practical  movements  for  the  gradual  emancipa- 
2* 
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tion  of  their  Blaves.  This  morement  continaed  until  it  was 
arrested  by  the  aggressions  of  the  abolitionists  upon  their 
voluntary  action.  This  action  was  prompted  by  economical, 
rather  than  moral  reasons.  The  abolitionists,  however,  re- 
fused to  accept  an  impending  fact,  and  insisted  upon  con- 
\dcting  as  criminals  those  who  were  so  well  disposed  to 
bring  about  the  very  result  at  which  they  themselves  pro- 
fessed to  aim.  The  consequences  were  such  as  might  have 
^been  reasonably  expected.  Promised  emancipation  refused 
to  submit  itself  to  hateful  abolition.  Those  three  border 
States  placed  themselves  at  once  upon  the  ^Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky resolutions  of  1798,  and,  resenting  as  an  insult  the  in- 
terference of  the  Northern  intruders,  abandoned  the  scheme 
which  a  calm  view  of  considerations,  tending  to  their  own " 
future  welfare,  had  induced  them  to  form. 
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The  lamentable  spirit  of  sectionalism,  leading,  finally,  to 
such  disastrous  consequences,  at  first  distinctly  revealed  it- 
self in  the  presentation  of  successive  petitions  to  Congress 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  memorials  continued  to  pour  into  both  Houses  from 
the  North,  session  after  session,  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  heart-burning  among  the  South- 
em  members,  until  the  matter  culminated  in  a  scene  of  un- 
paralleled excitement  in  the  Representative  Hall,  in  the  year 
1837.  The  comparatively  slight  consideration  which  at  first 
they  received,  in  either  branch  of  Congress,  was  given  almost 
entirely  to  the  question  of  receiving  them  at  all.  Sometimes 
they  had  been  sent  back  to  the  petitioners ;  or  the  commit- 
tees to  which,  on  other  occasions,  they  were  referred,  had 
asked  to  be  discharged  from  further  attention  to  them ;  or 
else  a  brief  report  or  resolution  had  been  adopted,  expressive 
of  an  entirely  adverse  view  to  that  of  the  prayer.  Precluded 
by  absolute  constitutional  limitations,  which  were  supported 
by  the  general  sense  and  sentiment  of  the  people,  from  at- 
tacking slavery  in  the  States,  the  uneasy  spirits  who  assumed 
to  be  legislators  for  the  nation,  at  home,  devoted  themselves 
assidhously  to  the  manufacture  of  petitions,  in  reference  to  the 
internal  policy  of  the  seat  of  government.    It  probably  never 
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occurred  to  them  that  those  upon  the  spot,  in  the  diBcharge 
of  their  legislative  duties,  might  be  better  qualified  to  judge 
about  such  a  point  than  the  men,  and  often  the  women  and 
children,  of  remote  country  towns. 

But  the  absence  of  knowledge  and  experience  is  not  al- 
ways a  check  to  presumption.  It  is  said  that  "the  hand 
which  could  not  build  a  hovel  may  destroy  a  temple ; "  and 
if  the  structure  reared  by  our  great  forefathers  were  fated  to 
topple  over,  nothing  was  so  likely  as  this  continual  picking 
from  below  to  be  the  primary  cause  of  its  destruction.  The 
question  of  the  treatment  due  to  those  petitions,  and  that 
which  involved  the  powers  of  Congress  touching  the  topic 
urged  upon  it  by  them,  were  both  matters  of  no  little  nicety. 
The  right  of  petition,  under  every  well-administered  govern- 
ment, should  be  theoretically  unlimited,  and  yet  practically 
subject  to  all  reasonable  control  in  special  cases.  Such  a 
case  is  that,  in  which  the  public  authorities  are  as  well  inr 
formed  upon  the  subject,  and  are  presumably  as  well  dis- 
posed to  do  all  which  can  reasonably  be  done,  in  the  prem- 
ises, as  their  constituents.  The  extreme  value  of  the  right 
of  petition  exists  imdcr  governments  in  wliich  the  source  of 
power  is  liable  to  be  kept  ignorant  of  the  wrongs  of  the  sub- 
ject.* In  a  republic,  the  popular  voice  is  paramount,  and 
the  remedy  for  every  wrong  is  in  the  public  hands,  at  the 
stated  seasons  appointed  for  the  expression  of  the  popular 
will.  It  seems  almost  a  solecism  for  the  sovereign  people  to 
complain  that  their  servants  deprive  them  of  the  right  of 
petition.'  * 

'  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  for  instance,  received  such  petitions  into  his 
own  liandfl. 

•  In  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  some  twenty  j-ears  ago,  a  gentleman 
iuippened  to  be  on  a  standing  committee  to  which  had  been  referred  a  petition 
fiw  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  A  time  and  place  of  hearing  were  appoint- 
ed, whereupon  this  member  of  the  committee  declined  to  attend  in  his  place. 
"*e  worthy  chairman  remonstrated  against  such  contumacy,  urging  the  sacred 
■feht  of  petition,  and  the  duty  of  hearing  what  might  be  said  upon  erery  sub- 
§9Ct  proposed.  This  gentleman  requested  to  be  informed,  in  reply,  if  the 
puimian  would  grant  a  sitting  in  case,  for  example,  of  a  petition  for  a  rail- 
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As  to  the  authority  of  GongreBB  oyer  the  District,  it  was 
legally  ezdasive.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  certain 
moral  considerations,  going  to  show  intention,  give  the  actual 
color  to  law.  The  public,  for  example,  may  acquire  a  right 
of  way  over  a  parcel  of  land,  which  the  owner  has  neglected 
to  seclude  to  his  special  use,  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 
The  public  title  would  be  the  more  free  from  any  question, 
if  the  mansion  of  the  proprietor  were  close  at  hand,  so  that, 
being  conveniently  situated,  he  seemed  purposely  to  avoid 
seizing  upon  any  opportunity  of  objection.  In  the  year  1 790, 
Congress  formally  accepted  the  cession,  previously  made  by 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  of  the  tract,  ten  miles  square,  consti- 
tuting the  District  It  included  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and 
slavery  existed  there,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  territory.  No 
proA-ision  was  made  in  regard  to  slavery  on  this  tract  intend- 
ed for  the  peculiar  uses  of  the  Government,  and  for  its  seat ; 
nor  was  any  memorial  received  by  Congress  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  in  the  District,  until  more  than  forty 
years  after  Virginia  and  Maryland  had  relinquished  title  to 
it.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  being  exclusively  under  the 
legislative  control  of  Congress,  the  power  existed  to  abolish 
slavery  within  the  District.  The  right  to  do  so,  whether 
legal  or  equitable,  may  bo  thought  much  more  questionable. 
Power,  emploj^d  by  a  representative  body,  except  under  the 
specific  requirements  of  law,  is  always  presumed  to  be  equit- 
ably-exerted. In  this  instance,  there  was  the  original  ac- 
ceptance of  the  territory  with  slavery  existing  upon  it,  and 
long  acquiescence  in  the  claims  of  the  inhabitants,  without 
any  question  raised  in  regard  to  it.  Now  interests  connected 
with  the  domestic  system  had  grown  up  there,  extending  into 
every  one  of  the  slave  States.  By  implication,  certainly,  here 
were  long  established  rights,  with  which  it  would  be  injiiri- 

road  to  the  moon.  The  head  of  the  committee  thought  he  would  ;  where- 
upon the  member  suggested  that  such  iudulgcncc  might  be  a  waste  of  time, 
and  that  in  the  case  in  hand  it  was  so  clearly  out  of  the  power  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massadmsetts  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  contrary  to  its  duty  to  coun- 
tenance such  a  treasonable  project,  that  he  should  stay  away. 


the  eyes  of  members  of  CoDgress  daily 
profoundly  ignorant  of  every  fact  es 
expression  of  cither  judgment  or  fcclin 
Long  before  this  matter  came  to 
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of  territory  not  originally  within  the 
States.     In  the  whole  of  the  ancient  t 
slavery  had  l)een  fixed  from  .the  time  of 
part  of  it  out  of  which  it  was  propos 
State  of  Missouri  occupied  the  same  n 
States,  which  the  entire  domain  did  as  t 
admitted.    There  was  now  the  advanta 
question  of  constitutional  aulliority  re 
had  been  already  passed  upon,  wrongfu 
yet  so  determined  inevitably,  in  obedi 
meuts  of  the  case. 
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Btitntional  amendment,  as  a  preliminary  condition,  should  bo 
first  procured,  to  empower  Congress  to  admit  new  States 
formed  of  territory  ontside  of  the  original  boondaiies  of  the 
Union.  Both  the  Senators  of  Massachusetts  voted  for  these 
motions,  as  did  the  other  New  England  members,  with  the 
exception  of  one  from  Rhode  Island,  and  another  from  Ver- 
mont. And  this  condition  of  mind  is  the  more  worthy  of 
remark,  because  the  party  which  held  such  State  right  views 
of  the  relations  between  the  Union  and  the  several  States, 
under  various  phases,  at  that  earlier  period,  made  no  objec- 
tion to  any  stretch  of  power  by  the  officers  of  the  General 
Government,  at  a  later  date,  if  exerted  against  thev  politi- 
cal opponents,  though  affecting  directly  the  property  and 
lives  of  fellow-citizens. 

The  controversy  which  arose  upon  tlie  application  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Missouri  territory,  to  be  received  into  the 
Union,  began  in  December,  1818,  and  continued  with  various 
fortunes,  until  the  final  determination  of  the  question  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1821.  In  February,  1819,  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee,  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  "  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  States,"  having  come  up  for  considera- 
tion, an  amendment  was  submitted  by  a  member  of  the 
House  from  New  York,  providing  against  the  further  intro- 
duction of  skivery,  and  for  the  freedom  of  all  children  of 
slaves  bom  in  the  State  aflor  its  admission ;  but  allowing  the 
latter  to  be  held  to  service  until  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 
This  amendment  was  acted  upon  by  separate  clauses,  and 
the  first  clause  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  87  against  76,  and 
the  second  by  a  vote  of  82  against  78.  All  of  the  majority 
.were  Northern  representatives,  but  ten  members  from  North- 
em  States  voted  with  the  minority.  In  the  Senate,  the 
amendment  was  stricken  out,  and  no  agreement  having  been 
reached  by  the  two  branches  during  that  session,  the  bill  was 

In  the  mean  time,  a  memorial  from  the  people  of  Maine, 
asking  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,  had  been  presented  in  the  House, 
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and  a  bill  in  conformity  with  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was 
passed  (January,  1820)  and  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  com- 
mittee of  that  body,  to  which  it  was  referred,  reported  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  coupling  with  it  amendments,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  admission  of  Missouri  also,  but  containing  no 
clause  in  regard  to  slavery.  To  this  position  the  Senate  ad- 
hered, but  the  House  refused  to  agree. 

At  length,  after  much  counter-voting,  from  session  to  ses- 
sion, and  correspondent  debate,  a  committee  of  conference 
was  appointed  in  the  Senate,  February  28, 1820,  and  on  the 
next  day  a  similar  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House.  By 
the  recommendation  of  this  joint  committee,  the  bill  for  the 
admission  of  Maiue  was  discharged  from  those  amendments 
added  to  it  by  the  Senate,  which  provided  for  the  admission 
of  Missouri ;  so  that  now  the  bill  stood  upon  its  own  footing, 
and  was  separately  acted  upon.  The  committee  at  the  same 
time  recommended  a  bill  to  authorize  the  people  of  Missouri 
to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  striking  out 
the  clause  which  prohibited  slavery  within  the  State  to  be 
thus  formed,  but  excluding  slavery  from  "  all  that  territory 
ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude,  not  in- 
4;luded  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Missouri."  The  vote 
was  first  taken  in  the  House,  on  striking  out  the  clause  which 
prohibited  slavery  in  Missouri,  and  was  decided  in  the  af- 
firmative by — yeas,  90 ;  nays,  8^.  On  this  question,  fourteen 
members  from  the  Northern  States  voted  with  the  majority. 
The  main  question  was  taken  upon  concurrence  with  the 
Senate,  in  the  provision  which  inhibited  slavery  in  the  rest 
of  the  territory,  north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude,  and  the  vote 
showed — yeas,  134  ;  nays,  42. 

It  may  be  useful  briefly  to  analyze  and  compare  the  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  this  important  subject.  Upon  finally 
adopting  the  clause  which  prohibited  slavery  in  territories 
north  of  latitude  36°  30',  the  count  in  the  Senate  had  been 
84  in  the  affirmative,  to  10  in  the  negative.  From  the  slave 
States  there  were  14  votes  in  the  majority  upon  this  question, 
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and  8  in  the  minority.  Tlie  question  then  was  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  biQ  hefi>re  the  Senate.  This  hill  provided 
for  the  admission  of  Maine,  and  contained  certain  amend- 
ments providing  also  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  It  ex- 
cluded slavery  from  all  of  the  Louisiana  territory  north  of 
36^  30V  except  that  part  included  within  the  limits  of  Mis- 
souri. The  hill  was  agreed  to  by  the  vote  of— yeas,  24; 
nays,  20.  Of  the  members  from  slave  States  who  thus 
voted,  there  were  20  in  the  affirmative,  to  2  in  the  negative. 
In  the  House,  upon  the  chief  question,  which  was  the  prohi- 
bition of  slavery  in  the  Louisiana  territory  lying  north  of 
36^  30'  north  latitude,  the  vote  of  members  from  the  slave* 
States  stood — ^yeas,  39;  nays,  37.  Of  the  .nine  votes  of 
South  Carolina,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  remark,  five  were 
given  in  the  affirmative.  The  bill,  as  finally  passed,  was  ap- 
proved March  6,  1820. 

Intense  excitement  was  stirred  up  in  the  country,  during 
the  long  protracted  and  warm  discussion  of  this  question  in 
Congress.  In  the  mean  time,  the  matter  had  been  debated  in 
the  Legislatures  of  the  Northern  States,  many  of  which  had 
passed  resolutions  and  sent  them  to  Congress,  in  opposition 
to  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  State.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that,  whatever  deductions  may  be  justly  drawn 
from  the  vote»  of  the  majority  of  Northern  members  of  Con- 
gress, who  represented,  doubtless,  the  supposed  tendency  of 
opinion  among  their  constituents,  the  question  of  promoting 
what  has  more  lately  been  called  "the  slave  power"  had  not 
assumed  any  sectional  aspect  in  the  South.  A  majority  of 
Southern  Senators  and  Representatives  had  voted,  on  the  re- 
cent occasion,  to  extend  the  terms  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787 
to  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi.  To  be  sure,  they 
insisted  upon  receiving  Missouri  into  the  Union  with  slavery ; 
but  it  was  already  slave  territory,  and  to  refuse  the  request 
of  its  inhabitants  would  be  to  deprive  them  of  their  prop- 
erty and  accustomed  rights.  As  to  that  part  of  the  territory, 
to  which  the  prohibition  was  in  fact  applied,  it  was  as  yet 
only  the  haunt  of  the  savage  and  the  habitation  of  doleful 
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creatures.  But  it  comprehended  Eanisas  and  Nebraska ;  and 
the  line  of  36°  80'  north  latitude,  ran  along  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  former  immense  tract,  which  became  the 
occasion  and  the  scene  of  a  struggle  so  fierce  and  prolific  of 
results,  after  the  lapse  of  another  generation. 

The  dispute  in  regard  to  Missouri,  howeyer,  was  not 
ended  by  the  passage  of  the  act  empowering  the  territory  to 
form  a  constitution  and  State  government.  A  new  cause  of 
disagreement  sprang  up,  when  the  frame  of  government 
adopted  by  the  territorial  convention  was  presented  for  the 
approval  of  Congress,  preparatory  to  the  transformation  of 
the  territory  into  a  State.  That  constitution  contained  a 
clause,  requiriqg  the  future  legislature  to  forbid,  by  law,  the 
immigration  of  free  persons  of  color  into  Missouri.  In  view 
of  this  "  restriction,"  as  it  was  called,  the  contest  of  preced- 
ing years  was  renewed,  and  raged  with  increased  animation. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  recapitulate  the  several  steps  by 
which  the  final  result  was  reached.  Of  the  temper  of  the  two 
Houses,  some  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that 
Mr.  Clay,  then  a  member  of  the  lower  branch,  and  subse- 
quently chairman  of  the  House  Committee  of  Conference, 
felt  it  necessary,  as  matters  approached  a  crisis,  ^'  earnestly 
to  invoke  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  concession."  In  the  same 
spirit,  Mr.  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  also  of  the  committee,  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  when  the  question  was  on  the  eve  of 
a  vote  in  that  body,  urged  "  the  expediency  of  harmony  and 
concession  on  this  momentous  subject." 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1821,  Mr.  Clay,  fix)m  the  joint 
committee,  reported  a  joint  resolution,  which  was  adopted 
by  both  Houses,  and  by  virtue  of  which  the  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  Union  was  consummated.  The  resolution 
provided  that  the  restrictive  clause,  which  had  been  the  oc- 
casion of  so  much  heat,  should  never  be  so  construed  as  to 
authorize  the  passage  of  any  law,  nor  should  any  law  be 
passed,  by  which  a  citizen  of  any  other  State  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities to  which  he  would  be  entitled  under  the  Constitu- 
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lion  of  the  TJDited  States.  In  this  resolution,  no  reference 
was  made  to  the  act  of  March  6, 1820,  which  coupled  the 
exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  Louisiana  terrirory,  north  of 
86**  80'  north  latitude,  with  the  permission  to  the  people  to 
Sorm  a  constitution  retaining  slavery  within  the  limits  of  the 
proposed  State.  Of  the  legal  effect  of  this  omission,  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  worth  while,  at  this  late  day,  particularly  to 
inquire. 

At  all  events,  the  act  of  March,  1820,  did,  in  feet,  nullify 
ite  own  spirit  and  general  purport,  by  its  provision  against 
slavery  in  the  whole  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  north  of  the 
line  of  36°  30',  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  admitted  Missouri 
as  a  State,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase^ 
lying  north  of  that  line.  "  In  principle  and  in  substance," 
therefore,  it  established  a  rule,  equitably  applicable,  at  least, 
to  all  the  territory  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  on  the  same 
line  of  latitude  with  Missouri ;  a  rule  afterwards  applied  to 
Utah,  and  still  more  reasonably  applicable  to  Kansas,  lying 
between  Missouri  and  Utah.  Above  that  region,  as  in  the 
case  of  Iowa  and  Mnnesota,  and  the  wide  extent  of  coun- 
try, including  Nebraska  and  the  Pacific  territories,  in  the  far 
West,  slavery  was  already  excluded  without  human  legisla- 
tion, by  the  inexorable  laws  of  Nature.  The  principle  of  the 
lines  of  demarcation,  therefore,  was  completely  violated,  and 
its  effect  made  null  and  void,  by  the  very  terms  both  of  the 
act  of  1820  and  the  resolution  of  1821.  Yet,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  upon  a  candid  examination  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, that  Missouri,  a  part  of  the  great  Louisiana  territory, 
was  as  fairly  entitled  to  admission  into  the  Union  in  1821, 
retaining  slavery  if  its  inhabitants  so  willed  it,  as  had  been 
Louisiana  itself  to  be  received  as  a  slave  State,  in  1812,  or  as 
Iowa,  in  1846,  without  slavery,  for  which  it  was  unsuitcd, 
and  which  did  not  exist  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Thus  was  finally  compromised  this  first  grand  controversy, 
under  the  settlement  of  which  the  country  at  large  had  rest 
for  many  succeeding  years.  The  analysis  of  votes  in  Con- 
gress, alre^idy  given,  shows  conclusively  that  the  contest  had 
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not  been  carried  on  peculiarly  with  reference  to  slavery  itself 
as  an  existing  institution.  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  straggle 
on  the  part  of  the  North  to  impose  restrictions  upon  that 
enlargement  of  political  power,  which,  it  feared,  the  South 
might  gain  by  increasing  the  number  of  States  allied  to  it  in 
interest  and  sympathy.  The  fact  of  its  own  superiority  in 
strength  was  disregarded,  and  the  certainty  that  this  advan. 
tage  would  improve  with  time,  was  unforeseen.  It  was  the 
earliest  open  demonstration  of  organized  jealousy  to  this  end, 
which  was  manifested  in  the  National  Legislature. 

The  condition  of  political  parties,  which  had  just  enjoyed 
"  an  era  of  good  feeling,"  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Monroe^s  ad- 
ministration, happily  tended  to  control  this  sectional  spirit 
at  the  time ;  but  it  was,  in  reality,  by  no  means  of  recent 
origin.  On  the  contrary,  after  the  close  of  Washington's 
administration,  the  state  of  party  feeling  between  the  two 
sections  had  been  quite  as  much  embittered  as  at  any  later 
period,  though  scarcely  ever  approaching  the  verge  of  the 
disastrous  crisis  more  recently  experienced.  At  that  early 
date,  the  Federal  party  was  the  most  powerful  at  the  North, 
especially  in  New  England,  and  the  Republican  party  at  the 
South.  The  Constitution,  mainly  by  the  influence  of  the 
former  party,  was  formed  as  nearly  as  was  consistent  with  a 
republican  system  of  government,  on  the  principles  of  that 
of  Great  Britain ;  while  the  latter  party,  under  the  lead  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  inclined  more  to  the  political  doctrines  then 
popular  in  France.  The  absolute  personal,  as  well  as  civil 
equality  of  all  men,  was  the  new  republican  theory;  and 
accordingly,  citizen  This  or  That  looked  with  little  favor 
upon  those  at  a  distance,  who  held  even  black  human  beings 
subject  to  their  own  will  Having  washed  the  outside  of 
their  platters,  they  peeped  into  the  windows  of  their  neigh- 
bors, to  see. if  the  table-furniture  within  was  in  an  equally  un- 
exceptional condition.  Their  outcries  against  an  alleged  na- 
tional sin  and  shame,  which  they  had  committed  and  endured 
themselves  with  entire  complacency,  so  long  as  they  remained 
in  a  colonial  condition,  seemed  more  like  objurgations  against 
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foreign  enemies,  than  appeals  to  fellow-citizens.  Indeed, 
their  language  was  sometimes  as  fierce  and  uncharitable  as 
that  of  the  most  ardent  modem  converts,  lay  and  clerical,  to 
the  oltraisms  of  abolition,  which,  when  less  popular,  they 
had  denounced  with  such  ready  zeal/ 

It  would  be  apart^rom  the  object  of  this  work  to  discuss 
the  various  sources  of  disagreement  between  the  Federal  and 
Republican  parties.  The  fundamental  cause  appears  to  have 
been  the  alleged  inclination  of  the.  former  to  establish  mon- 
archical institutions  in  the  country,  and  of  the  latter  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  France,  by  the  introduction  of  popular 
elements,  to  excess,  into  the  administration  of  public  affitirs. 
Neither  accusation  was,  in  &ct,  just ;  and  in  commenting 
upon  the  condition  of  parties,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  they  are  seldom  or  never  homogeneous.  Moderate  men 
will  generally  be  mingled,  on  both  sides,  with  those  who  are 
disposed  to  carry  measures  to  extremes.  But  it  is  only  under 
very  extraordinary  circumstances  that  the  chiefs  of  any  great 
party,  and  then  only  when  those  unworthy  of  eminent  posi- 
tion have  obtained  it,  become  so  intolerant  as  to  sacnfice  the 
principles  and  sentiments  which  become  them  as  men,  to  the 
demands  of  reckless  and  malignant  &ction.  There  can  be  no 
question,  that  both  the  Federalists  and  the  Republicans  of 
that  early  period,  were  actuated,  in  general,  by  the  most 
patriotic  motives  and  considerations.  The  control  of  the 
Government  by  the  former,  ceased  with  the  close  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  elder  Adams.  Nor  did  they,  or  their  succes- 
sors, continually  organized  under  a  variety  of  party  designa- 
tions, and  exerting  great  public  influence,  regain  their  lost 
preeminence,  after  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  Pres- 
idency, in  1800,  until  that  of  General  Harrison,  in  1840,  and 
then  only  for  a  very  brief  period.        i. 

The  various  public  measures  leading  eventually  to  the . 

War  of  1812  with  Great  Britain  were  extremely  distasteful 

to  the  Federal  party,  and  particularly  to  its  members  in  New 

England.     Those  measures  had  been  adopted  by  the  Demo- 

»  See  OiTOSby's  "History  of  the  Whig  Party." 
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cratic  administrations  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madi&on,  both 
of  them  Virginians ;  were  supported  by  leading  statesmen  of 
the  South,  and  inflamed  the  prejudices  of  the  North  against 
that  section.  The  great  party,  which  had  acted  a  predonu- 
nant  part  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Government,  and 
had  controlled  it  during  the  administijitions  of  its  first  and 
its  second  President,  had  now  been  deprived  of  this  authority 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  It  would  be  not* unlikely,  there- 
fore, to  seize  upon  any  plausible  pretext  for  the  recovery  of 
its  power.  Measures  for  this  purpose  might  seem  to  it  just, 
which  it  would  have  rejected  under  different  circumstances; 
and,  although  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  the  opposition  to  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was  confined  to  the  Federal  party,  yet 
tliat  party  was  chiefly  responsible  for  it. 

Unhappily,  it  assumed  a  sectional,  instead  of  a  party 
aspect ;  not  literally,  as  has  been  shown  by  analysis  of  some 
of  the  ballots  upon  the  subject,  but  in  effect.  The  state  of 
sentiment  in  the  extreme  Xorth  is  indicated  by  the  vote  of 
New  England,  upon  the  question  of  striking  out  the  clause 
which  prohibited  slavery  in  Missouri.  It  stood  in  the  House 
— yeas,  7 ;  nays,  33.  It  has  also  been  seen,  that  upon  the 
correlative  question,  of  inhibiting  slavery  in  the  territory 
north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude,  the  vote  of  Southern  members 
stood — yeas,  39;  nays,  37.  The  vote  of  Massachusetts,  upon 
the  first  proposition,  was  16  in  the  affirmative,  to  4  in  the 
negative ;  that  of  South  Carolina,  upon  the  latter  motion, 
was  5  in  favor,  to  4  against  it. 

A  striking  comment  upon  the  changes  of  human  afi&irs 
and  opinions  is  afforded  by  a  glance  at  another  contempora- 
neous cause  of  discord.  This  was  the  Tariff  Act  of  1816, 
which  had  been  advocated  by  Southern  statesmen,  of  whom 
Mr.  Clay,  then,  and  e.  or  afterwards,  the  devoted  supporter 
of  domestic  manufactures,  was  the  most  able  and  conspicuous. 
This  legislative  action  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  North, 
and  especially  by  the  New  England  members  of  Congress. 
By  this  act,  the  whole  tariff  system  was  remodelled,  though 
afterwards  more  thoroughly   revised  and  adapted  to  the 
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object  of  protection,  by  the  Act  of  1824.  It  was  contended 
by  the  leading  statesmen  of  New  England,  that  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  that  section — ^that  is,  the  profits  derived  from 
the  importation  of  foreign  manufactured  goods,  would  be 
seriously  imperiled  by  this  legislation  for  the  encouragement 
of  home  industry.  The  object  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his  associates, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  to  stimulate  the  production  of  the 
great  Southern  staple,  by  building  up  the  Northern  manu- 
factures, which  were  to  be  sufficiently  protected  by  law  to 
enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  productions 
of  this  kind. 

It  is  needless  to  say  which  policy  proved  the  soundest  in 
the  end.  In  fact,  the  opponents  of  the  measure  reaped  the 
chief  advantage  from  the  system,  which  changed  the  waste 
and  barren  places  of  New  England  into  thrifty  towns  and 
cities ;  so  that  the  North,  by  a  complete  reversal  of  condi- 
tions, far  outstripped  the  South  in  point  of  material  pros- 
perity, and  derived  immense  profits  from  its  manufactures,  at 
the  same  time  that  its  commerce  became  largely  benefited  and 
extended.  Eventually,  it  happen^,  that  a  total  change  of 
its  original  views  took  place  on  this  subject  in  the  South 
also,  and  already  a  similar  revolution  of  opinion  had  occurred 
generally  at  the  North.  The  former  changed  front,  and 
began  to  oppose  its  protective  policy ;  doubtless,  out  of  re- 
taliation towards  the  increasing  strength  and.  virulence  of  the 
abolition  movements  against  a  system  of  labor,  from  the 
fruits  of  which,  raised  upon  Southern  soil,  the  vast  fortunes 
of  the  North  were  growing  up.  This  opposition,  fost^jred  by 
accumulating  resentments,  keenly  felt  in  the  one  section,  but 
generally  deemed  petulant  and  needless  by  the  other,  finally 
culminated  in  the  South  Carolina  Ordinance  of  Nullification. 
This  movement  was  set  at  rest,  through  the  interposition  of 
Mr.  Clay  once  more,  by  the  measure  commonly  called  the 
Compromise  Act  of  1833;  which  was  intended  to  cfiept  a 
gradual  reduction  of  duties,  until,  at  the  expiration  of  ten 
years,  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  should  be  established  as 
the  uniform  rate.     Tlie  bill  for  this  purpose  was  opposed  bjg 
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the  manafactaring  interest,  and  was,  doubtless,  in  its  effects, 
highly  prejudicial  to  them.  No  change  was  made  in  this 
law  during  its  prescribed  term,  but  the  whole  system  was 
reversed  by  the  act  of  1842,  which  essentially,  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared, improvidently  raised  the  rates  of  duty. 

This  legislation  was  complained  of  by  the  South,  as  a 
violation  of  the  terms  and  intents  of  the  Compromise  Act  of 
1833.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  and  twenty-four  *Northem 
Democrats,  doubtless  principally  influenced  by  this  view  of 
it,  voted  with  the  Southern  members  against  the  passage  of 
the  bill  of  1842.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  question  of  the 
right  of  Congress  to  alter  the  rate  of  duties,  however,  ftt  the 
termination  of  the  period  fixed  for  the  operation  of  a  previ- 
ous act.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  hold  men  forever  to 
one  point,  in  a  matter  so  subject  to  caprices.  It  would  be 
like  nailing  the  weathercock.  In  1846  it  was  thought  judi- 
cious to  pass  an  act  reducing  the  rates  of  duties ;  and  upon 
this  occasion,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  sectional  feeling 
engaged,  since  members  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were 
mingled  miscellaneously-  on  the  one  side  and  the  other. 
Among  the  names  of  those  who  voted  against  the  proposed 
reduction,  appear  those  of  Mr.  Davis  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham of  North  Carolina,  and  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Toombs 
of  Georgia,  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  and  Mr.  Win-  • 
throp  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Hunt*  of  New  York.  On 
the  other  side  are  ranged  the  names  of  Mr.  Davis  of  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  Cobb  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson  of 
Tennessee,  with  those  of  Mr.  Hamlin'  of  Maine,  Mr.  Preston 
King'  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Wilmot*  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
was,  on  that  occasion,  the  antagonism  of  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats, not  of  sectional  partisans. 

Up  to  the  year  1820,  certainly,  no  "  aggression,"  as  it  has 
been  styled,  had  been  attempted  by  the  South  upon  the 

*  Afterwards  GoTcmor  of  New  York. 

*  Yice-Preflident  during  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  term. 

*  Afterwmrds  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

*  Author  of  the  "  Wihnot  Proviso." 
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NoitL.  For  any  thing  of  the  sort  there  had  been  neither 
motive  nor  occasion,  of  any  general  nature.  The  people  of 
both  sections  were  of  one  nation,  and  the  South  claimed  to 
be  animated  by  a  spirit  of  the  broadest  patriotism.  The 
North  had  its  peculiarities ;  the  relics,  at  least,  of  the  old 
Puritan  character,  manner  and  temper.  But,  except  in  the 
display  of  a  somewhat  xmeasy  disposition,  which  had  not 
seldom  attracted  observation,  it  fumished  nothing  to  render 
it  open  to  special  attack,  so  far  as  national  relations  were 
concerned.  The  ancient-  quarrel  about  non-intercourse,  the 
embargo,  and  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  was  with  the  Hart- 
ford Convention  and  other  things  of  the  past.  From  the 
very  earliest  period  of  the  Union,  certain  persons  had  felt  it 
their  mission  to  tease  Congress  in  regard  to  one  phase  or 
another  of  the  subject  of  slavery  ;*  but  for  many  years  their 
memorials  had  their  origin  solely  among  the  "  anarchic  '*  sect 
of  Pennsylvama. 

It  seemed  ro  give  pleasure  to  certain  Northern  members 
of  Congress  to  promote  the  views  of  those  persons,  so  far  as 
was  in  their  power ;  but  the  people  of  the  North,  in  general, 
were  profoundly  indifferent  on  the  subject.  The  South  was 
none  the  less  sensitive  to  ev^ry  touch,  that  it  was  conscious 
of  standing  in  a  somewhat  abnormal  position,  on  this  ac- 
count. But  desiring,  for  many  obvious  reasons,  to  avoid 
discussion  of  an  acknowledged  evil,  for  which  il^ere  was  no 
apparent  remedy,  the  South  endured  it  as  an  inexpugnable 
filct,  and  defended  it  when  attacked,  as  an  unavoidable  ne- 
cessity. They  were  disposed  to  do  the  best  they  could  with 
it ;  and  thought  that  there  was  neither  wisdom,  cliarity,  nor 
justice  in  the  external  and  supererogatory  concernment  of 
others.  The  others  could  render  no  service  by  interference,  but 
could  certainly  inflict  injury,  if  they  did  not  convert  a  now 
peaceable,  and,  under  due  regulation,  industrious  kind  of  pop- 
ulation, clearly  imposing  its  burdens,  if  bringing  also  its  ad- 
vantages, into  a  source  of  serious  alarm  and  danger.  It  was 
to  this  v^  point  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  the  period  now  un- 
der consideration,  and  near  the  close  of  his  life,  thus  ^x- 
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pressed  himself  in  relation  to  the  action  of  the  North  on  the 
Missoari  Compromise  question : 

**  They  are  wasting  jeremiads  on  the  miseries  of  slayery,  as  if  we  were  ad- 
Tocates  of  it  Sincerity  in  their  declamations  ahoiild  ^rect  their  eflhrts  to 
the  tme  point  of  difficulty,  and  unite  thdr  coonsds  with  ours  in  derisiag  some 
reasonable  and  practicable  plan  for  getting  rid  of  it" 

No  expedient  suitable  for  this  purpose,  howeyer,  appears 
to  have  occurred  to  his  own  mind,  enlightened  as  it  was  by 
the  teachings  of  philosophy  and  experience,  and  close  as  the 
idea  of  emancipation  had  always  lain  to  his  own  heart  Nor 
has  any  such  plan  been  dcA^sed  by  others.  It  was  reserved 
for  our  own  day  to  witness  the  summary  means  employed  to 
effect  a  result,  which  may  prove  to  have  left  the  question  in 
a  far  more  troublesome  condition,  than  during  all  those  years 
in  which  fanatics,  enthusiasts,  and  politicians  have  dei;;oted 
themselves  to  bring  it  about.  Unless  that  result  is*  appar- 
ently beneficial  to  the  nation,  and  the  subject,  or  perhaps 
victim  of  the  enterprise,  no  man  is  bound,  Rupidly  and  un- 
conscientiously,  to  accept  it  for  the  best.  On  the  contrary, 
every  intelligent,  humane.  Christian  and  patriotic  citizen' will 
feel  that  new  and  more  weighty  obligations  have,  thereupon, 
reverted  to  him.  As  a  slave,  tjie  negro  was  nothing  to  the 
Northern  man ;  as  a  freedman,  he  is  the  charge  of  every  cit- 
izen. What  are  the  negroes  the  better  for  emancipation  ? 
is  the  great  problem,  with  roots  striking  deep  into  the  fiiture 
of  this  world  and  the  next.  If,  with  a  really  honest  motive, 
in  the  exercise  of  reason  and  humanity,  we  have  sought  the 
welfare  of  the  dependent  being  by  means  rightfully  at  our 
command,  then  our  action  was  virtue,  whether  it  secure  the 
end,  or  fail.  If  not,  it  was 'crime,  and  of  stupendous  magni- 
tude. 

Could  any  real  question  remain  as  to  the  point,  upon  which 
side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  "  aggression "  actually  be- 
gan, it  would  derive  much  elucidation  from  a  comparison  of 
the  action  of  Northern  members  of  Congress,  in  1820-'21, 
with  the  course  adopted  at  previous  sessions  of  t^t  assemr 
bly,  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  new  States.    In  the  year 
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1791,  Vermont  came  into  the  Union,  and  Kentucky  in  1792, 
without  the  submission  of  any  Constitution  to  Congress  by 
either.  ^TJpon  the  application  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tennes- 
see, in  1796,  some  objection  was  made  to  its  constitution,  by 
a  member  from  South  Carolina,  on  the  ground  that  it  con- 
tained a  clause  repugnant,  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  latter  was  paramount, 
so  that  the  objectionable  clause  was  of  no  consequence,  and 
.Tennessee  became  a  State  without  farther  inquiry. 

In  1802,  Ohio  had  framed  a  constitution,  which  was  laid 
before  the\Senate,  referred  to  a  committee,  and  never  re- 
ported upon.  Indeed,  the  act  of  admission,  passed  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1803,  simply  recites  the  fact,  that,  whereas,  by  the 
law  of  Congress,  approved  April  30,  1802,  the  people  of  the 
Territory  of  Ohio  had  been  authorized  to  form  a  constitution 
and  State  government,  therefore^  the  said  State  of  Ohio  had 
become  one  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Territory 
of  Indiana,  following  Louisiana,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  already  in  this  volume,  next  applied  for  admission ;  and 
the  proceedings  thereupon,  concluded  in  December,  1816, 
were  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  Ohio.  Mississippi  was  en- 
rolled among  the  States,  in  1817,  by  virtue  of  an  act  author- 
izing the  people  of  the  territory  to  form  a  constitution  and 
State  government,  and  for  the  admission  of  the  State  into 
the  Union ;  thus  coupling  in  one  act  provisions  to  expedite 
the  process,  which  had  heretofore  been  considered  separately ; 
except  in  the  cases  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky,  in  regard  to 
which  no  particular  formalities  were  observed.  In  the  year 
1818,  the  constitution  of  Illinois  was  presented  to  Congress, 
whereupon  objection  was  taken  to  it  by  a  member  from  New 
York,  because  slavery  was  not  sufficiently  prohibited  by  it. 
But  the  joint  resolution  for  admitting  the  new  State  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  yeas  117,  nays  34,  and  the  Senate 
without  a  division,  and  was  approved  by  the  President. 
When  the  bill  had  been  reported  to  the  Senate  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Mississippi,  in  1817,  objection  was  made  to  the  vast 
extent  of  territory  included  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed 
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State.  Thereupon,  the  domain  was  divided,  and  the  eastern 
portion  was  named  the  Territory  of  Alabama.  No  mention 
was  made  of  slavery  in  the  act  passed  for  this  purpose ;  nor 
was  the  snbject  referred  to  in  the  act  of  March,  1819,  au- 
thorizing the  inhabitants  to  form  a  State  government.  In 
December  of  that  year,  Alabama  was  admitted  as  a  State, 
on  the  same  terms,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
without  division  by  yeas  and  nays  in  the  House. 

Accordingly,  it  appears  that  the  action  of  Congress  up  to, 
and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  period  of  the  Missouri  contro- 
versy, had  been  conformable  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
the  several  territories,  in  all  other  cases,  upon  their  applica- 
tion to  become  members  of  the  Union.  Slave  States  and 
free  had  been  admitted  indifferently,  either  with  or  without 
State  constitutions.  No  test  in  regard  to  slavery  had  ever 
been  proposed  for  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi  Rivers.  The  situation  of  Missouri  corresponded 
with  the  latter  of  these  conditions ;  and,  perhaps,  if  the  line 
of  the  Kansas  River,  running  conveniently  enough  along  the 
tract  of  Central  Missouri,  and  extending  through  the  middle 
of  the  present  State  of  Kansas,  hai  been  adopted  as  the' 
boundary  between  slave  and  free  territory,  the  whole  future 
contest  might  have  been  saved.  The  line  of  36**  80'  north 
latitude,  on  the  other  hand,  coursed  along  the  southern  border 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  was  objectionable,  in  every 
respect,  as  an  arbitrary  and  irrational  bound  of  demarcation, 
if  the  wish  or  the  hope  were  felt  to  maintain  the  peace. 

In  order  to  show  how  the  South  regarded  this  "  aggres- 
sion," on  the  part  of  the  North,  of  which  Missouri  was  the 
topic  of  dispute,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  expressed  in 
the  midst  of  the  contest,  and  afterwards,  are  of  more  value 
than  those  derived  from  any  other  source.  This  eminent 
statesman,  then  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  an  ardent 
friend  of  emancipation,  whenever  any  practicable  way  for  its 
accomplishment  could  be  presented,  and  living  totally  apart 
from  all  the  interests,  embarrassments,  and  excitements  of 
politics,  gives  this  account  of  his  habits*  of  life  and  thought: 
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M  jjthooe^  I  bad  hid  down  as  a  law  to  myadf  nerer  to  write,  talk,  or 
eren  to  think  of  politics— to  know  nothing  of  public  afflurt— and  had,  there- 
fiire^  ceased  to  read  newspapers,  yet  the  Ifissouri  question  aroosed  and  filled 
me  with  alarm." 

Such  extracts  from  his  various  writings  on  this  subject,  as 
those  below,  are  well  deserving  of  attention,  in  illustration 
of  the  views  already  herein  expressed  in  regard  to  it,  and  as 
explanatory  of  constitutional  obligations,  by  an  eminent  con- 
temporary of  the  Constitution.    He  further  remarks : 

"  The  question  is  a  mere  party  trick:  The  leaders  of  FederalLnn,  defeated 
in  their  schemes  of  obtaining  power  by  rallying  partisans  to  the  pihidple  of 
mooarchinn  *  *  *  are  taking  advantage  of  the  virtaoos  feeling  of  the 
pec^le  to  effect  a  dirision  of  parties  by  a  geogn^hical  hne ;  they  expect  that 
tUs  win  insure  them  on  local  priudples  the  minority  they  could  nerer  obtain 
on  prindplea  of  Federalism. 

^  Oar  anxieties  in  this  quarter  are  all  concentrated  in  the  question,  What 
does  the  holy  alliance  in  and  out  of  Congress  mean  to  do  with  us  on  the  Mis- 
souri question  ^  •  •  •  Are  our  slaves  to  be  presented  with  freedom  and 
a  dagger  f  For  if  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  States  within  the  States,  it  will  be  but  another  exercise  of 
that  power  to  declare  them  all  free. 

**  The  coinddence  of  a  marked  principle,  moral  and  political,  with  a  geo- 
graphical line  once  concdved,  I  feared  would  never  more  be  obliterated  frt>m 
the  mind ;  that  it  would  be  recurring  on  every  occasion,  and  renewing  irrita- 
tions, until  it  would  kindle  such  mutual  and  mortal  hatred  as  to  render  sepa- 
ration preferable  to  eternal  discord. 

**  The  Hifisouri  question,  by  a  geographical  line  of  division,  is  the  most 

portentous  one  I  ever  contemphited.    in  ready  to  risk  the  Union  for  any 

chance  of  restoring  his  party  to  power,  and  wriggling  himself  to  the  head  of 

it ;  nor  is without  his  hopes,  nor  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  fulfilling 

them. 

**  The  people  of  the  North  went  blindfold  into  the  snare,  and  followed 
thdr  leaders  for  awhile  with  a  zeal  truly  moral  and  laudable,  until  they  be- 
came sendble  that  they  were  ii\juring  instead  of  aiding  the  real  interests  of 
the  slaves ;  that  they  had  been  used  merely  as  tools  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses, and  that  trick  of  hypocrisy  then  fell  as  quickly  as  it  had  been  got  up. 

"  I  envy  not  the  present  generation  the  c^ory  of  throwing  away  the  fruits 
of  thdr  fathers*  sacrifices  of  life  and  fortune,  and  of  rendering  desperate  the 
experiment  which  was  to  decide  ultimately  whether  man  is  capable  of  self- 
government.  This  treason  against  himian  hope  will  signalize  their  epoch  in 
future  history  as  the  counterpart  of  the  model  of  their  predecessors. 

"  I  regret'that  I  am  to  <Ue  in  the  belief  that  tiie  useless  sacrifice  of  them- 
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sdveB  by  the  genen^on  of  1776  to  ftcqoiie  self-goirenimfiiit  and ^^ 

for  thcmselTes  is  to  be  thrown  away  by  the  imwiae  and  unworthy  paiwkmfl  of 
their  sons,  and  that  my  only  consolation  is  to  be  thai  I  fire  not  to  wetp 
oyer  it" 

How  accurately  this  venerable  Btatesman  foresaw  the 
operation  of  the  doings  which  he  thus  deplored,  has  been 
only  too  closely  demonstrated  by  the  course  of  subsequent 
events.  To  what  absolute  extent,  either  literally  or  in  their 
spirit,  his  sad  reflections  and  gloomy  auguries  have  been  ful- 
filled, need  now  be  scarcely  the  object  of  inquiry.  It  may  be 
justly  remarked,  that,  if  the  seed  of  national  dissension  was 
sowTi,  at  the  establishment  of  the  first  geographical  line  drawn 
in  1787,  it  was  in  the  compromise  measures  of  1820-'21  that 
the  rool;  of  bitterness,  growing  out  of  that  seed,  was  nurtured, 
from  which  sprang  the  future  ills  of  the  American  Republic. 
For  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  practically  a  shift  to  the 
future  of  a  present  embarrassment,  by  a  bargain  which  either 
did  not  contemplate,  or  else  did  not  regard  the  remote,  but 
natural  results  likely  to  ensue,  when  affairs  were  ripe ;  and 
sure,  in  that  event,  to  prove  the  occasion  of  a  still  more  ag- 
gravated quarrcL 

The  North  had  made  a  practicable  breach  in  that  ordi- 
nary and  equitable  condition  for  the  admission  of  States  into 
the  Union,  that  they  be  received  "  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States,  in  all  respects  whatever."  Slave  States 
and  free  States  *  had  originally  formed  the  Union.  For  new 
States,  therefore,  an  eqtuil  footing  with  the  original  States^ 
in  all  respects  whatever^  could  but  be  their  admission,  whether 
with  or  without  slavery,  indifferently.  Southern  men  who 
voted  for  the  measure,  less  provident  of  the  future  than  Mr. 
Jefferson,  can  only  have  done  so  for  the  sake  of  quiet.  But 
peace  founded  on  expediency  is  not  in  its  nature  lasting.  The 
Ordinance  of  1787,  though  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  was  of  no  real  import  in  its  merely  practical  ai>- 
plication  to  the  territory  siibjcct  to  its  provisions.     Nature 

*  Massachusetts  and  others,  which  had  provided  for  emancipation. 
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had  ori^naUyestablisbed  an  ordinance  paramount  to  it,  but 
with  which  it  coincided. 

In  the  other  case  it  was  different.-  Into  a  part  of  the 
national  territory,  in  which  slave  labor  was  thought  indis- 
pensable, and  lying  contiguous  to  slave  States,  under  the 
same  line  of  latitude,  immigrants  with  their  domestic  train  of 
laborers  would  be  sure  to  find  their  way.  Their  arbitrary 
exclusion,  therefore,  was  by  the  enforced  application  of  a 
doctrine,  which  competent  and  judicious  statesmen  have 
generally  held  to  be  quite  outside  of  constitutional  powers. 
Looking  at  the  question  from  that  .point  of  view,  it  is  cer- 
tainly difficult  to  see  how  considerations  founded  upon  mere 
mond  sentiment,  or  arguments  derived  from  policy  alone, 
could  be  entitled  to -weight.  In  such  a  case,  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land  can  be  the  only  rightful  criterion. 
While  that  remained  in  force,  legislative  action  in  contra- 
vention of  its  provisions  could  be  but  sectional  and  unpa- 
triotic ;  and,  therefore,  hostile  to  that  section  of  the  Union 
which  rested  under  the  ban  of  its  restriction. 

One  other  quotation  from  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson should  be  added  to  the  passages  already  given.  It  is 
of  striking  interest,  and  appropriately  leads  to  a  suggestion 
or  two  upon  certain  relations,  other  than  political,  which  ex- 
isted at  the  period  of  the  latter  compromise  between  the 
North  and  the  South.    In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  says : 

''Hie  line  of  diTision  latdj  marked  out  between  the  different  portions  of 
our  Ooofedencj  is  Bach  as  will  never,  I  fear,  be  obliterated,  and  we  are  now 
trusting  to  those  who  are  against  us  in  position  and  principle  to  fashion  to 
their  own  form  the  minds  and  affections  of  our  youth.  If;  as  has  been  esti- 
mated, we  send  three  h\mdred  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  Northern  seminaries 
for  the  instruction  of  our  own  sons,  then  we  must  have  fire  hundred  of  our 
■ODS  hnbibing  ophiions  and  principles  !n  discord  with  those  of  their  own  coun- 
try. This  canker  is  eating  on  the  vitals  of  our  esstenoe,  and,  if  not  arrested 
at  once,  will  be  beyond  remedy."  * 

In  this  particular  respect,  however,  the  views  of  the 
venerable  writer  were  far  less  sound  than  on  some  other 

*  Letter  to  General  Breckinridge,  Feb.  11, 1821. 
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occasions.  There  was  yery  little  danger  that  the  flona  of 
Southern  families  would  imbibe  any  prejudice  against  the 
slave  system  at  their  homes,  among  the  young  men  with 
whom  they  chiefly  associated  at  the  colleges  of  the  North. 
In  those  institutions,  at  the  period  in  question,  and  in  the 
existing  condition  of  public  sentiment  among  the  better  edu- 
cated classes  at  the  North,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  sub- 
jects of  speculation  had  many  charms  for  the  youthful  nund. 
Probably,  the  students  from  the  free  States  knew  little,  and 
thought  little,  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  appears  by  the 
annual  catalogue  of  Harvard  College,  that,  in  the  year  1820!, 
there  were  no  less  than  fifty  youths  from  various  Southern 
States  in  its  list  of  undergraduates,  amounting  altogether  to 
two  hundred  and  eighty-six.  It  is  noft  improbable  that  they 
would  be  found  in,  at  least,  a  similar  proportion  at  Yale  and 
Princeton,  since  the  seminary  at  Cambridge  was  situated  so 
much  ^irther  North.  If  Mr.  Jefferson's  computation  were 
correct,  the  proportion  must  have  been  still  greater  in  those 
two  colleges,  or  the  dbtribution  may  have  been  more  ex- 
tensive. 

The  effect  of  the  temporary  residence  of  these  young  per- 
sons in  such  institutions  of  learning  was  just  the  reverse  of 
that  which  he  imagined.  Many  of  the  dearest  ties  of  friend- 
ship which  earth  affords  were  there  formed,  between  them 
and  their  Northern  classmates,  which  afterwards  withstood 
all  the  mutations  of  diverse  ways,  and  the  chilling  effect  of 
time  and  distance,  and  lasted  unaltered  during  their  common 
lives.  Doubtless,  the  sectional  tendencies  of  many  at  the 
South,  who  held  back  during  the  late  war,  were  more  or  less 
repressed  by  the  influence  of  their  early  associations  with 
New  England  college  life;  and  doubtless,  also,  the  national 
patriotism  of  many  at  the  North,  who  reverenced  their  whole 
country,  was  warmed  and  invigorated  by  the  remembrance 
of  their  Southern  friends,  in  days  before  worldly  thoughts 
and  things  had  subdued  the  freshness  of  generous  sentiment 
and  feeling.  Many  of  those  young  men,  from  both  depart- 
ments of  the  land,  were  sure  to  exert  no  little  influence,  in 
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oonoert,  upon  fatnre  public  afikirs.  Those  firom  the  South 
were  eyen  more  likely  than  the  others  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  politics,  for  they  were  generally  the  sons  of  men  of  fortune, 
and  frequently  of  those  already  known  in  political  life,  and 
were  less  subject  to  general  competition  for  office  than  were 
their  contemporaries  in  the  Northern  States. 

There  were  other  causes  at  work,  tending  strongly  to 
promote  a  better  state  of  feeling  among  the  widely  diffused 
population  of  the  country.  The  Roman  historian  tells  us  of 
a  primitive  people,  remote  from  the  imperial  city,  to  whom 
every  thing  which  was  unknown  seemed  wonderAd.  Owing 
to  some  peculiarities  of  character  and  education  among  the 
.  inhabitants  of  the  extreme  North,  and  to  a  total  ignorance 
of  the  condition  of  things  at  the  South,  whatever  was  not 
familiar  to  them,  and  which  they  did  not  understand  at  all, 
appeared  to  them  simply  and  unqualifiedly  objecticmable. 
Whatever  home  instruction  they  had  received  upon  the  sub- 
ject was  calculated  still  further- to  influence  their  prejudices. 
There  had  been  a  vast  deal  of  enthusiastic  declamation 
against  "  chains  and  fetters,"  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  upon  many  anniversaries  after  it  ended ;  and  the  com- 
mon mind  at  the  North  found  it  difficult  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  metaphorical  enslavement  of  white  men,  though 
now  released  from  that  thraldom,  and  the  practical,  still- 
existing,  bondage  of  the  blacks.  They  forgot,  that  during 
the  whole  war  for  freedom,  negro  slavery  had  been  kept  up, 
as  usual,  by  the.  champions  of  liberty,  and  remained  in  the 
same  condition  aflcr  the  deliberate  establislimcnt  of  a  free 
constitution. 

In  a  word,  hating  the  abstract  idea  of  slavery,  they  con- 
ceived that  all  mankind  were  entitled  to,  and  qualified  for 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  Assuredly,  this  was  a  radical 
error.  Those  who  mistake  liberty  for  an  end,  instead  of  a 
means,  leave  out  of  the  reckoning  its  true  aim,  and  the  whole 
body  of  its  uses.  They  forget  that  it  is  a  good  only,  as  a 
sign  of  order,  safety,  .and  the  opportunity  of  improvement. 
They  are  like  those  who  should  cheat  themselves  with  the 
3* 
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idea,  that  outward  union  with  a  Christian  church  answers  all 
the  purposes  of  religion.  But  civil  liberty,  unless  it  finds  men 
fitted  for  it  hj  character  and  capacity,  so  that  it  can  niake 
them  wiser  and  nobler,  better  citizens  and  better  neighbors, 
is  mere  license.  Liberty,  in  fact,  is  but  the  embryo  of  a 
thing  to  grow ;  a  seed,  the  thriftiness  and  yalue  of  which  de- 
pend altogether  upon  the  nature  of  the  soU  in  which  it  is 
sown.  And  when  it  has  once  sprung  up,  it  ne^ds  steady 
nurture,  or  it  will  run  to  waste,  and  pine  and  die.  It  were 
poor  husbandry  to  look  to  weeds  for  the  fruit  of  wholesome 
plants.  The  first  may  have  their  uses ;  but  all  the  culture  in 
the  world  could  never  draw  a  rose  out  of  the  stalk  of  a  nettle. 

The  people  of  the  North  had  mainly  forgotten  all  about , 
the  negro  bondage  of  the  preceding  generation,  in  its  lan- 
guishing state,  amongst  themselves ;  and  that  of  the  Abori- 
gines, at  an  earlier  period,  had  passed  quite  out  of  recollec- 
tion. Their  notions  of  the  servitude  at  the  South  were  very 
vague.  In  the  maritime  towns  there  was  experience,  for 
several  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  of 
the  cruel  slavery  to  which  American  seamen  were  occasion- 
ally subjected,  after  capture  by  the  rovers  of  Algiers,  Turns, 
and  Tripoli  At  the  same  period  there  were  traditions  from 
times  not  very  remote,  throughout  New  England,  of  the 
surprisal  of  block-houses  near  the  outskirts  of  civilization  by 
the  Indians,  and  of  the  march  to  Canada  of  those  captives 
whom  the  tomahawk  had  spared,  principally  women  and 
children,  by  toilsome  and  painful  stages,  and  of  their  sale  to 
the  French  inhabitants. 

A  very  affecting  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  several 
women  with  their  young  families  thus  taken  prisoners  and 
sold,  in  the  year  1756,  while  France  and  Great  Britain  were 
at  war,  appears  in  a  school  book,  "  The  American  Preceptor," 
once  in  extensive  use,  of  which  the  stereotyped  edition  now 
referred  to  was  published  in  Boston  in  1815.  It  is  gratifying 
to  observe  that  those  unhappy  persons  received  kind  treat- 
^nient  from  the  French  families,  into  whose  hands  they  had 
«Uen,  and  from  the  French  authorities,  and  that  a  certain 
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nuniber  of  them  who  flanriyed  were  finally  ransomed.  There 
muBt  be  persons  living  in  one  of  our  seaport  towns,  who  can 
xeoolleot  the  obloquy  to  which  a  merchant  had  subjected 
himself,  by  refusing,  or  neglecting  to  furnish  a  ransom  for 
his  son,  a  slave  among  the  Barbary  powers.  The  incident 
itself  occurred  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. In  the  same  work,  designed  for  the  education  of  youth, 
besides  a  versified  remonstrance,  by  Merry,  against  slavery, 
as  authorized  and  kept  up  by  the  British  Government  in  this 
country  before  the  Bevolution,  there  is  a  poetical  piece  by 
Mrs.  Morton,  entitled  "The  African  Chief!'*  In  order  to 
move  the  admiration  of  the  reader  for  his  dignity,  as  well  as 
to  excite  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  the  character  eulo- 
gized, he  is  styled  "  The  Princely  Slave,''  and  a  single  stanza 
will  give  at  least  some  idea  of  the  imaginative  power  of  the 
poet: 

"  A  Chief  of  Gambia^s  golden  shore, 
Whose  arm  the  band  of  warriors  led, 
Perhaps  the  Lord  of  boundless  power, 
By  whom  the  foodless  poor  were  fed." 

Leaving  this  sonorous  verse  without  other  literary  criti- 
cism than  of  the  image  presented,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  picture  is  extremely  fanciful.  A  lord  of  boundless  power, 
in  Africa,  if  ^here  were  any  such  to  be  found,  was  certainly 
a  person  as  little  likely  to  become  a  slave  as  the  King  of 
Spain.  He,  and  every  inferior  "  princely  "  chief,  were  always 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  make  a  ready 
penny,  by  the  capture  and  sale  to  white  men,  and  to  one 
another,  of  every  one  of  their  colored  brethren  upon  whom 
they  could  safely  lay  their  hands.  Not  the  sons  of  Jacob 
had  less  scruple  in  selling  Joseph  to  the  merchant  men  of 
Midian,  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  than  they  about  traffick- 
ing in  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
"  the  foodless  poor "  would  have  been  much  more  likely  to 
be  eaten  up  themselves,  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  if  not,  at  a 
season  of  scarcity,  on  Gambia's  golden  shore,  than  to  be  par- 
takers of  any  of  that  bounty  which  the  benevolent  author 
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Bapposed  her  chief  was  in  the  habit  of  providing  Soir  their 

Bostenancc. 

By  Bach  sentimental  effasions,  in  the  Bchool-book  cited, 
and  others,  of  the  same  period,  and  too  often  hj  exaggerated 
descriptions  of  Southern  slavery  in  the  Northern  newspaper 
press,  the  minds  of  ingenuons  yonth  were  moulded.  The 
latter  teaching  was  prompted  by  political  motives,  as  the 
former,  doubtless,  often  was  by  ill-instructed  considerationfl 
of  humanity.  But  in  this  way  it  happened,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  the  influence  of  the  pulpit,  also,  that  the  people 
of  New  England,  especially,  were  educated  in  a  system  of 
prejudices  against  those  who  tolerated  an  institution,  which 
seemed  abominable  to  such  as  heard  only  about  its  worst 
features.  At  a  much  later  period,  when  this  sort  of  literature 
had  become  more  telling  in  its  effect,  a  highly  popular  writer 
gave  to  the  world  a  series  of  poems,  devoted  to  the  special 
purpose  of  uplifting  the  negro  in  the  general  scale,  and  of 
exciting  express  and  active  sympathy  in  his  behalf,  as  a 
slave.  One  of  these  pieces,  which  sets  forth  the  interesting 
qualities  of  a  venerable  colored  person,  begins  by  bringing 
him  at  once  within  the  range  of  our  religious  associations : 

**  Loud  he  sang  the  Psahns  of  David, 
He  a  negro  and  enslayed." 

But  while  this  performance  reminds  one  of  Sir  Piercie 
Shafton's  remorseless  chant  of  five  hundred  love  verses,  at 
the  tower  of  Glendearg,  the  reference  to  the  minstrel  king 
in  the  couplet  was,  perhaps,  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the 
awkward  rhyme ;  since,'  proverbially  vocal  as  the  race  is,  the 
Psalms  in  question,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sung  only  in  the  admirable  paraphrases 
of  Dr.  Watts,  or  those  of  the  Wesleys  and  others.  After- 
wards, was  produced  by  a  lady,  who  even  surpassed  Mrs. 
Morton  in  imaginative  faculty,  that  highly  sensational  ro- 
mance, in  whiclrthe  vicious  incidents,  which  may  have  been 
spread  over  the  surface  of  a  generation,  were  collected  and 
brought  into  the  compass  of  a  brief  experience ;  and  then. 
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mixed  np  with  absurdities  and  impossibilities,  were  exhibited 
as  a  picture  of  the  efi^BOt  of  slayeholding  upon  the  superior 
race  in  the  South,  on  the  one  hand;  while  on  the  other,  the 
worthy  and  pious  black  man,  whose  name  and  dwelling- 
place  give  the  title  to  the  work,  was  represented  as  the  type 
of  all  those  virtuous  and  noble  qualities  which  have  graced 
.the  lives  and  dignified  the  last  hours  of  the  most  illustrious 
heroes  and  martyrs. 

If  thesa*  exaggerated  and  distorted,  delineations  were  to 
be  taken  as  true,  it  would  seem  that,  whatever  other  objec- 
tions might  be  urged  with  justice  against  Southern  slavery, 
it  was  a  condition  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  a  manifes- 
tation of  the-  highest  human  characteristics.  But  after  the 
arrangement  of  the  Missouri  question,  a  considerable  period 
had  elapsed,  and  a  great  deal  of  training  had  been  under- 
gone, before  the  public  mind  of  the  North  was  prepared  to 
give  writings  of  the  latter  description,  the  enthusiastic  weir 
come -which  at  length  they  actually  received.  After  the  cul- 
mination of  that  controversy,  the  topic  of  slavery,  inmost 
of  its  aspects,  ceased,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  excite  any  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  popular  mind.*  Sectional  sentiment, 
so  &r  as  it  entered  into  the  consideration  of  politics,  had 
been  thus  far  superficial  and  temporary  in  its  influence  among 
the  masses  of  the  people. 

1  iBnligfatened  phflanthropistB  devoted  themselTes  to  the  colonization  of 
negroes  in  their  natiye  coontrj,  under  continual  opprobrium  from  the  aboli- 
tiOoistfl,  and  the'  respectable  ind  flouriahing  Republic  of  Liberia  was  the  fruit 
ci  their  thou^tful  and  liberal  care. 


CHAPTER   III. 

The  fonner  ''FedenllBt**  tad  "  BepabUotn "  Fkvtiei^FdUtloia  QaMtS«u  daxlaf  Mr. 
Monroe's  AdmlnUtntioo,  and  that  of  Mr.  Adams  and  General  Jaekaoo.— Oertdn 
Sources  of  Good  Feeling  between  the  Bectknu.— West  Itfdian  fimandpatioD.— Geofge 
Thompson.— Anti-Abolitica  Meeting  In  Bofto9L--Jaiui  Hearj.— Great  BHtatai  aad 
tho  United  States.— Washington's  Adviee.— Mr.  Boebnek'a  Speeoh  at  Sheffield,  Jum 
10th,  I8661— Fkt)gre8s  of  Abolition.— Views  of  President  Jackson,  Goyemor  Mtrcy, 
Goremor  Ererott,  and  Mr.  Claj. 

Tns  old  party  lines  of  Federalists  and  Bepublioans  had 
become  almost  obliterated  by  the  general  fusion  of  both,  at 
the  election  of  Mr.  Monroe  for  President,  in  the  year  1816. 
On  that  occasion,  this  slaveholding  saccessor  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison  receiyed  the  electoral  snffi*age  of  sixteen  States, 
amoonting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  yotes, 
against  thirty-four  given  to  his  Federal  rival,  Mr.  King  of 
New  York,  by  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Maryland. 
Mr.  Monroe  was  chosen  for  his  second  term  of  office  in  1820, 
by  an  electoral  ballot  lacking  only  one  vote  to  make  it  en- 
tirely unanimous.  The  elements  and  the  political  tendencies 
of  the  former  parties  remained,  indeed,  distributed  through- 
out all  the  several  States,  without  essential  change  in  the 
comparative  numbers  of  the  advocates  of  old  opinions. 
France,  in  the  mean  time,  had  finally  emerged  from  the  vpr- 
tex  of  revolution,  had  been  an  empire  instead  of  a  republic, 
and  was  now  a  monarchy  under  the  role  of  its  ancient  line 
of  kings.  The  long  European  straggle  4iad  enlisted  the  feel- 
ings of  the  two  parties  in  this  country,  in  correspondence 
with  their  earlier  prepossessions.  The  war  of  the  United 
States  with  Great  Britain  had  stiU  further  widened  this  di- 
vision of  sefltiment.    The  occasion  and  the  foundation  of 
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ihiB  diversity  of  opinion,  howeyer,  had  now  passed  away; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  popular  feeling,  which  had  been 
wronght  upon  until  it  led  to  the  free-soil  demonstration  of 
1820,  was  very  much  owing  to  the  want  of  any  other  ab- 
sorbing subject  of  national  difference  to  engage  tibs  attention 
of  political  parties. 

During  the  course  of  Mr.  Monroe^s  administration,  how- 
ever, the  several  subjects  of  the  Tariff  the  United  States 
Bank,  of  Internal  Improvements  and  the  Navy,  had  under- 
gone thorough  discussion,  and  had  finally  awakened  the* 
eager  interest  of  the  nation.  The  first  named,  though  ob- 
viously national  in  its  general  results,  by  promoting  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Federal  Government,  yet,  in  its  specific  opera- 
tion, affected  the  two  sections  in  different  ways.  If  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  it  added  to  the  value  of  the  manu&o- 
tures  of  the  North,  the  tariff  also  furnished  the  South  a 
nearer  market  for  its  chief  productions,  to  be  distributed 
among  fellow-citizens,  and  to  be  procured  at  a  lower  rate  of 
transportation.  If  the  competition  between  the  foreign  and 
the  domestic  manufacturer  brought  down  the  price  of  the 
article,  that  evil  would  be  partially  cured  at  least,  whenever 
the  latter  should  be  able  to  measure  strength  successfully 
with  his  foreign  rival  As  soon  as  it  becomes  no  longer  ad- 
vantageous to  theibreigner  to  export  manu&ctured  goods 
into  the  country  which  produces  the  raw  material,  the  price 
of  that  material  to  the  home  manufacturer  becomes,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  within  the  control  of  its  producer. 

By  adhering  judiciously  and  systematically  to  such  a  pol- 
icy, as  was  originally  proposed  by  the  South  and  finally  as- 
sented to  by  the  North — ^but  which  was  deviated  firom,  upon 
political  considerations  totally  apart  from  the  interests  act- 
ually at  stak^,  and  therefore  substantially  without  regard  to 
them — incalculable  benefits  would  have  accrued  to  the  com- 
mon country,  and  a  closer  bond  of  union  would  have  been 
maintained.*    The  discussion  of  the  other  topics  of  national 

'  (hi  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remarked  tliat,  upon  conBlitutionul 
priDciplet*,  8uch  a  restriction  of  trade,  or  forced  diversion  of  it  from  any  of  its 
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policy  referred  to  brought  into  more  or  less  prominenoe  the 
former  differences  of  opinion,  in  regard  to  Federal  and  State 
rights.  A  national  bank,  a  powerful  navy,  and  a  system  of 
internal  improvements,  conducted  under  the  patronage  of 
the  General  Government,  it  was  held  by  the  opponents  of 
those  measures,  tended  to  build  up  a  formidable  central 
power,  not  unlikely  to  prove  unfavorable  to  the  common  lib- 
erty. The  second  of  these  points  was  a  mere  question  of 
policy,  no  more  involving  considerations  of  constitutional 
authority,  than  the  support  of  a  sufficient  military  force  for 
the  land  service ;  and  it  might  have  been  remembered,  that 
a  navy  in  all  ages  has  proved  almost  uniformly  and  ragnally 
patriotic.  Mr.  Monroe  had  doubted  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  General  Government  to  institute  works  of  internal 
improvement ;  but  so  impressed  was  he  with  the  conviction 
of  their  general  value  and  necessity,  that  he  recommended, 
by  message  to  Congress,  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
by  which  that  power  should  be  conferred. 

Doubtless,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  works 
would  be  felt  very  unequally  by  the  several  States  since  the 
improvements  would  be  principally  made  in  the  compara- 
tively unsettled  portions  of  the  country,  where  they  were 

most  needed :  but  the  eventual  advantage,  of  a  great  public 

•  • 

w 
• 

ordinary  channels  into  one  particular  direction,  could  be  defended  only  on  the 
ground  of  making  all  the  interests  of  the  country  contribute  as  equally  as 
possible,  in  their  d^ree,  to  the  general  benefit  Any  system  of  domestic 
policy,  for  example,  which  tends  to  the  limitation  of  free  trade,  ought  to  be 
adopted,  if  at  all,  in  order  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Republic,  by 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  the  Union.  Hence,  it  was  peculiarly  incimibent 
upon  the  New  England  States,  which  derived  especial  advantage  from  the 
tariff  system,  to  cultivate  Union  sentiments,  and  to  discountenance  whatever 
tended  to  enfeeble  theuL  This  they  did  for  a  considerable  period ;  but  at  length 
it  appeared  that  very  many  of  those  whose  private  interests  had  been  most 
promoted  by  such  a  system,  after  the  North  had  obtained  sufficient  power  to 
reestablish  and  to  uphold  it,  were  persuaded  to  change  their  poHtical  positions, 
and,  with  strange  inconsistency,  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  "geographical** 
party.  This  seems  neither  grateful  nor  just ;  nor  does  it  seem  likely  to  pro- 
mote their  substantial  interests  in  the  end. 
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roftd  fbr  instanoey  would  acorae  to  all,  either  directly  or  inci- 
dentally. In  r^ard  to  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
deposit  and  ordinary  nse  of  the  public  fands  nnder  suitable 
safeguards  and  regidations,  there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to 
such  a  corporate  body,  which  does  not  apply  to  dl  human 
institutions;  to  countervail  which  no  safeguards  whatever 
can  be  absolutely  eflectuaL  It  is  possible  that  such  a  bank 
might  Ml  into  the  management  of  directors  who  were  in  op- 
position to  a  temporary  administration.  It  is  possible  that  a 
part  of  its  funds  might  be  sometimes  lent  to  those  intending 
to  use  them  for  party  purposes.  But  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  such  an  institution  must  be  managed,  in  general,  by 
those  who  are  entirely  above  all  reasonable  suspicion,  and 
who  could  not  deliberately,  or  even  carelessly,  misuse  their 
trust,  without  a  degree  of  depravity  not  to  be  imagined  of 
any  body  of  ordinarily  honest  men. 

All  those  measures  excited  warm  opposition  and  the 
strongest  party  feeling.  But  those  which  had  liot  been  al- 
ready adopted  became  soon  a  part  of  the  public  policy.  The 
Bank,  which  stood  upon  as  strong  a  foundation  as  any  such 
institution  in  the  world,  until  its  foundation  was  taken  away 
by  the  Government — which  exhibited  a  singular  jealousy  for 
liberty  by  the  exercise  of  a  singularly  arbitrary  act — ^was 
broken  down  under  the  administration  of  President  Jackson. 
But  these  ^reat  and  exciting  questions,  which,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  earnestly  enlisted  the  public  feeling,  during  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  of  his  successor,  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  finally  of  President  Jackson,  swept  out 
of  sight,  almost  altogether,  those  darker  clouds,  foil  of  the 
fury  of  sectional  agitation,  which,  had  hung  so  ominously 
over  the  country  during  the  progress  of  earlier  years.  Ques-  • 
tions  of  constitutional  authority,*^r  limitation,  which  are 
matters  of  opinion,  resting  purely  upon  a  speculative  basis, 
and  which  do  not  tolich  directly  either  the  pockets  or  the 
sensibilities  of  the  common  people,  will  usually  settle  them- 
selves iu  one  way  or  another,  at  last,  without  danger  to  the 
order  of  society. 
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This  will  occar,  even  when  they  actually  inrolVe  consid- 
erations of  the  deepest  import  to  the  general  welfara  Na- 
tions seldom,  or  never,  have  fought  for  a  principle,  merely ; 
and  when  they  have  seemed  to  do  so,  it  will  be  found  that 
practical  causes  have  been  previously  at  work  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  final  point.  For  examj^e,  not  the  most  animated 
discussion  of  the  Bank,  or  of  Internal  Improvements,  could 
ever  have  stirred  up  the  women  and  children  of  the  Northern 
States  to  that  pitch  of  intolerant  seal,  under  the  influence  of 
which  their  individual  feebleness  lent,  in  its  combination, 
such  accumulated  energy  to  the  crusade  of  abolition.  The 
signal  efforts  of  the  platform,  the  pulpit,  and  the  school- 
house,  so  efficient  in  the  latter  direction,  would  have  proved 
discouragingly  futile,  however  earnestly  devoted  to  Uie  elu- 
cidation and  recommendation  of  those  other  drier  and  less 
moving  topics.* 

It  may  be  well  to  recur  for  a  moment  to  some  of  those 
causes,  which  had  the  happiest  influence  in  keeping  up  good 
feeling  between  the  two  sections.  Among  a  scattered  agri- 
cultural population,  like  that  in  the  Southern  States,  the  ad- 
vantages of  even  common  education  could  not  be  enjoyed  so 
readily  as  by  the  more  compactly  settled  inhabitants  of  the 
North.  Oflentimes,  the  great  extent  of  the  plantations,  and 
the  distance  of  the  proprietors'  residences  from  each  other, 
would  render  that  combination  of  interests  inconvenient,  by 
which  schools  could  be  established  and  maintained.  In  the 
Northern  States,  provision  being  made  for  this  object  by 
law,  the  richer  classes  are  taxed  like  the  poorer,  according  to 
their  means,  in  order  to  secure  the  fundamental  elements  of 

^  Several  years  ago,  when  the  contest  ran  hl^  between  two  candidates  for 
the  Presidency,  And  questions  iT  finance  were  pressing,  an  orator  of  more 
reputation  than  tact,  at  an  evening  caucus  in  one  of  our  laxger  towns,  saw  fit 
to  address  the  assembly  on  the  subject  of  the  currency.  Bgns  of  unpatience 
soon  began  to  show  themselves  among  the  audience.  The  respectable  chair- 
man repeatedly  demanded  order,  with  some  temporary  effect  At  leogth  the 
distorbanoe  became  almost  tumnhnous.  ^  Order,  order,  gentlemen,**  cried  the 
chairman ;  **  I  know  this  is  tedious,  but  it  may  be  useful.** 
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edacation  to  alL  Had  the  expenses  incident  to  a  common 
school  system  heen  left  to  the  voluntary  action  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  both  parts  of  the  country,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
disparity  between  the  two,  in  point  of  instruction  among  the 
lower  classes,  would  have  been  so  great  as  has  been  often 
alleged. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  evil  as  far  as  possible,  the  people 
of  the  South  made  large  drafts  upon  the  ampler  educational 
resources  of  their  Northern  fellow-citizens.  They  manifested 
none  of  that  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  principles  of  their 
sons,  through  familiar  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  free 
States,  which  had  bo  troubled  the  imagination  of  that 
"apostle  of  universal  freedom,"  Mr.  Jefferson.  They  con- 
tinued for  many  years  to  send  their  young  men,  in  large 
numbers,  to  the  New  England  academies  and  colleges.  It 
often  happened,  that  they  trusted  these  objects  of  their  affec- 
tion and  hope  to  such  dangerous  quarters,  from  a  period  of 
tender  years,  when  impressions  are  most  readily  received,  up 
to  the  very  dawn  of  manhood.  At  the  same  time  they  held 
out  sufficient  inducements  to  young  men  and  young  women 
of  the  North  to  come  among  them,  as  private  instructors  in 
their  families,  or  as  teachers  of  their  better  classes  of  schools. 
It  was  a  very  common  thing  for  this  requisition  to  be  com- 
plied with ;  and  not  a  few  of  those  afterwards  distinguished 
in  public  affairs  owed  their  first  start  in  life  to  the  compensa- 
tion,  and  to  the  advantages  of  various  sorts  derived  from 
this  description  of  useftil  service.  Many  of  both  sexes 
formed  connections,  which  made  it  agreeable  for  them  to  re- 
main permanently  in  a  part  of  the  country  to  which  they 
had  repaired  only  for  a  temporary  sojourn.  A  wide  field 
was  also  open  in  that  region  for  the  offices  of  ministers  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  very  many  eminent  clergymen  of  the  South 
have  been  of  Northern  extraction.  Whatever  unfavorable 
prepossessions  these  young  persons  may  have  originally  en- 
tertained, in  regard  to  the  prominent  domestic  institution  of 
their  hosts,  they  generally  returned  to  their  homes  with  their 
opinions  very  much  modified,  if  not  altogether  reversed. 
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Naturally,  it  followed,  from  the  condition  of  things 
described,  that  the  better  classes  of  the  people  of -the  slave 
States  made  frequent,  ahd  often  annual  journeys  to  the  free 
States;  They  came  to  visit  their  children  or  brothers,  or 
near  friends,  at  the  Northern  literary  institutions.  After- 
wards, from  habit,  or  for  pleasure,  or  to  escape  the  heat  of 
their  own  climate,  these  excursion3  would  last,  not  unfre- 
quently,  for  a  whole  summer  long.  The  watering-places, 
the  hotels,  the  mountains,  the  lakes,  the  shores  of  the  North, 
were  usually  thronged  at  such  a  season  with  a  class  of  visit- 
ors, who  were  generally  welcomed  and  esteemed,  for  they 
were  generally  cultivated,  refined,  and  geniaL  In  the  course 
of  years,  also,  the  intercourse  of  business  between  the  two 
sections  had  become  immensely  enlarged,  and  of  vastly  in- 
creased value  in  its  results  to  both.  It  requires  little  philoso- 
phy to  recognize  a  period  like  this  as  the  halcyon  days  of 
the  j^public,  during  which  no  thought  of  civil  disturbance, 
or  of  the  possibility  of  mutual  slaughter,  could  find  resting- 
place  in  any  rational  or  patriotic  mind. 

But  when  the  brooding  of  the  storm  began,  at  length,  to 
be  heard,  this  whole  agreeable  scene  suffered  a  deplorable 
change.     The  summer  birds,  after  much  lingering  delay, 
fairly  took  their  flight,  and  repaired  to  their  wonted  haunts 
no  more.    As  the  abolition  agitation  became  more  and  more 
vehement,  and  especially  when  the  question  of  slavery  be- 
came fixedly  mingled  with  the  politics  of  the  country,  ex- 
cursions from  the  South  to  the  North,  for  social  or  hesdthful 
purposes,  grew  gradually  less  and  less  frequent,  until,  at 
length,  they  ceased  altogether.    For  some  years  before  the 
war,  scarcely  a  youth  from  the  former  quarter  could  be 
counted  in  the  New  England  seminaries  *  and  the  intercourse 
of  business,  which  is  the  last  to  feel  any  sensible  diminution, 
upon  merely  political  considerations,  was  largely  affected  hy 
.  the  prejudices  which  had  grown  up  between  the  two  sections. 
The  North  had  allowed  its  better  sense  and  feeling  to  be 
perverted  and  irritated  by  the  wild  harangues  of  mad  enthu- 
siasts, and  the  acts  of  unscrupulous  demagogues ;  and  the 
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Sontb  had  retorted  with  offensive  measures,  which  it  held 
important  to  its  own  protection.  Saying  nothing,  for  the 
present,  of  the  eventual  and  outright  struggle  between  the 
two,  whether  for  political  power  or  for  civil  security,  it  is 
certain  that  the  decline  of  agreeable  intercommunication  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other,  which  has  been  described,  and 
which  it  was  so  much  for  the  interest  of  both  to  maintain, 
was  contemporaneous  with  unfriendly,  at  least,  if  not  uncon- 
stitutional legislation  by  the  Northern  States ;  fatally  lead- 
ing, in  due  course  of  time  and  events,  to  slave-rescues,  which 
were  violent  infractions  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  a  ^'  John 
Brown  raid,''  which  was  mere  brigandage  in  him,  and  on  the 
part  of  those  who  set  him  on  an  atrocious  attempt  to  insti- 
tute civU  and  servile  war. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact,  that  few 
petitions,  touching  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  any  of  its 
relations,  had  been  presented  to  Congress  between  the  years 
1827  and  1836.  The  instances  appear  to  have  been  but  two 
during  that  interval.  The  first,  asking  that  children  of  slaves  i 
bom  in  the  District  of  Columbia  might  be  declared  free  after 
a  certain  age,  was  offered  to  the  House  in  1827,  and  met  with 
such  general  disfavor,  that  no  action  was  taken  in  regard  to 
it,  except  the  refusal  to  print  it  by  a  large  majority.  The 
next  case  occurred  in  1831,  when  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams 
presented  fifteen  memorials  from  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania, 
relating  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  of  the  slave  trade  in 
the  District.  It  was  upon  this  occasion,  that,  expressing  his 
disapprobation  of  making  the  first  topic  a  matter  of  discus- 
sion in  Congress,  he  moved  the  reference  of  the  petitions  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District.  Subsequently,  the  commit- 
tee was  discharged,  at  its  own  request,  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  subject. 

It  is  important,  at  this  point,  to  inquire  into  some  of  the 
causes  which  set  in  motion  the  flood  of  memorials  to  this  in- 
tent, which  poured  in  upon  both  branches  of  the  24th  Con- 
gress, at  its  session  of  1830.  Certain  it  is,  that  an  extended 
and  simultaneous  movement  for  the  promotion  of  their  ob- 
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jects,  took  place  in  the  aniifllayery  ranks  at  that  tima 
Heretofore,  the  active  abolitionists  of  the. North  had  been 
few  in  numbers  and  insignificant  in  character  and  influence. 
The  two  great  political  organizations,  extending  throughout 
the  country,  were  known  as  the  Democratic  and  the  National 
Republican  parties.  The  latter,  not  long  afterwards,  took 
the  name  of  Whigs,  in  reference  to  Tarious  strong  measures 
of  President  Jackson's  administration,  which,  as  they  thought, 
savored  more  of  toryism,  and,  in  tsLCtj  of  absolutism,  than  of 
democracy. 

However  general  was  the  dislike  of  slavery  in  the  free 
States,  yet  the  abolitionists  proper  had  only  here  and  there 
a  local  society,  consisting  of  a  handftd  of  zealous,  but  wrong- 
headed,  men  and  women,  of  the  class  more  recently  known 
as  the  strong-minded.  They  met  in  obscure  apartments,  and 
attracted  scarcely  any  publio  attention ;  or,  if  brought  to 
notice  by  accident,  were  the  objects  of  only  popular  ridicule 
and  contempt.    The  general  public  mind  was  entirely  settled 

*  in  regard  to -the  uselessness,  as  well  as  the  unlawftdness  of 
interference  with  slavery  in  the  States ;  and  hence  no  mode 
of  action  was  left  to  the  abolitionists,  except  by  occasional 
memorials  to  Congress  upon  indirect  points  affecting  the 
question,  or  through  their  few  unregarded  publications, 
which  were  read  by  nobody  but  themselves.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  steps  which  had  been  for  some  years  in  progress, 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks  in  the  British  Wes^  Indian 
possessions,  had  just  reached  that  object.^ 

The  course  of  this  event  had  been  watched  with  the  ut- 
most eagerness  by  the  abolitionists  of  the  United  States. 
Nor  were  they  at  all  backward  in  seizing  upon  every  argu- 
ment which  could  be  derived  from  such  an  example.  Eng- 
land had  liberated  four  hundred  thousand  slaves,  at  the  cost 
of  £20,000,000,  paid  to  their  owners.  She  had  a  perfect  right 
to  do  this,  since  her  colonies  were  under  the  complete  control  of 

Parliament.    The  abolitionists  in  the  United  States,  however, 

'  In  1884  and  1838. 
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would  never  listen  to  the  suggestion  of  paying  the  South  for 
its  slaves,  could  its  consent  for  their  liberation  be  procured ; 
but  the  €kneral  60%'emment  had  no  control  whatever  over 
the  disposal  of  them.  Six  years  before  the  consummation 
of  this  process,  the  highest  courts  of  Great  Britain  had 
in  vain  endeavored  to  discover  that  peculiar  characteristic  of 
English  air,  imputed  to  it  by  Lord  Mansfield,'  which,  it  had 
been  before  alleged,  immediately  interfered  with  the  respira- 
tion of  a  slave,  who  ventured  to  step  upon  English  soiL*  In 
fact,  Lord  Stowell  decided  that  a  British  subject  of  one  of 
the  colonies  might  bring  his  slave  with  him  to  England,  and 
take  him  back  again  still  a  slave ;  involving  very  much  the 
principle  afterwards  contended  for,  in  regard  to  the  terrir 
tories  of  this  country.  The  basis  of  this  opinion  obviously 
was,  that  otherwise  one  British  subject  would  not  enjoy 
those  rights  which  other  English  subjects  did  enjoy,  or  might 
if  they  chose — an  argument  appealing  to  principles  which 
every  Englishman  would  at  once  comprehend.' 

The  property  of  a  certain  class  of  white  men,  therefore,* 
but  accidentally,  and,  perhaps,  involuntarily,  thus  classified, 
was  recognized  and  protected  by  law,  in  contravention  of 
those  rights  claimed,  on  the  other  hand,  for  negro  slaves,  as 
belonging  to  them  indiscriminately  with  the  whole  human 
race. 

The  first  ostensible  effect  of  emancipation  in  the  British 
West  Indies  was  the  appearance  of  the  then  obscure,  but 
afterwards  notorious,  Mr.  George  Thompson,  from  London, 
on  an  abolition  mission  to  this  country.  Well-known  Amer- 
ican abolitionists  had  also  visited  England  about  the  same 
period,  and  Exeter  Hall  became  the  common  nest  of  that 
species  of  birds  of  which  it  was  afterwards  so  conspicuously 
the  nursing  mother.  The  motive  which  had  induced  Mr. 
Thompson  to  undertake  an  enterprise  at  once  so  impertinent 

^  See  Lord  Stowell's  deciaion  in  the  case  of  the  slave  Grace.  2  Haggard's 
Reports. 

*  **  ^Tes  cannot  breathe  in  England.** — Cowper. 

•  See  •*  Remarks  on  the  Review  of  Inchiquin's  Letters,**  in  Avv«o^^^. 
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and  BO  migohieyooB,  if  any  effect  whatever  oonld  ensae  from  Us 
efforts,  became  speedily  a  subject  of  some  inqniry.  It  was  not 
imagined  that  pure  benevolence  towards  the  human  race  had 
prompted  a  mission  of  snch  an  extraordinary  natue.'  When 
he  was  chosen,  upon  his  return  to  England,  to  repreaent  the 
Tower  Hamlets  in  Parliament,  it  wlis  seen  that  he  did  not 
work  withoat  his  promised  reward.  The  Boston  AUob  of 
August  4, 1835,  at  that  time  the  leading  Whig  newspaper  in 
New  England,  in  the  course  of  some  forcible  remarks  depre- 
catory of  the  antislavery  agitation,  thus  expressed  itself  in 
regai^  to  the  movement  in  Great  Britain : 

"  Wo  regret  to  leftm  that  there  ia  to  be  more  American  a^tatkm  on  this 
subject  m  En^and.  The  AboUtion  Society  ia  sen^ng  oat  ageots  to  mnk  for 
them  there-^ow  or  to  what  end?  To  raise  fimda  Ibr  the  pnrohasd  of  the 
eUves ;  or  to  pay  itineranta  for  preadibg  up  an  excitement  m  New  En^bnd 
and  New  York?  "etc. 

That  journal  earnestly  urged  the  propriety  of  a  public 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  for  the  solemn  considerar 
tion  of  this  movement,  which  it  was  then  easy  to  see  thleat- 
ened  the  ruin  of  peaceable  relations  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  Accordingly,  in  about  a  fortnight  I4>peared 
a  formal  summons  to  a  public  meeting  at  Faneuil  HMi,  sub- 
scribed by  the  signatures  of  some  eighteen  hundred  leading 
citizens,  comprising  the  names  of  men  belonging  to  both  of 
the  great  political  parties.  Probably  most  of  the  signers  of 
that  document  have  passed  away,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty 
years;  but  it  might  be  a  matter  of  curious  interest  to  ob- 
serve how  many  there  are  among  the  survivors  who  have 
adhered  to  the  constitutional  principles,  then  thought  so 
sound,  so  patriotic,  and  so  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Union. 

An  immense  assembly  gathered  at  the  calL  The  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  meeting  was  General  Theodore  Lyman 
(then  Mayor  of  the  city),  a  gentlemltn  of  the  very  highest 
social  standing,  at  that  time  acting  with  the  Democratic 
party,  though  of  old  Federalist  connections.  The  resolutions, 
strongly  in  condemnation  of  the  whole  abolition  movement. 
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were  proposed  by  Mr.  Riohard  Fletcher,  a  leading  advocate  at 
the  Suffolk  Bar,  and  shortly  afterwards  member  of  Congress, 
with  appropriate  introdactory  remarks.  Addresses  of  a 
kindred  spirit  were  made  to  an  enthusiastic  audience  by  Mr. 
Peleg  Spragne,  who  had  befti  a  well-known  Senator  of  the 
United  States  from  Maine,  and  became  afterwards  so  eminent 
as  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  by  Mr.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  United  States  Sen- 
ator during  the  period  of  the  Missouri  controversy,  who  had 
also  been  Mayor,  and  who  was  distinguished  by  a  graceful 
and  fascinating  style  of  eloquence,  to  which,  it  was  thought 
by  his  contemporaries,  that  none  of  his  rivals  made  any  ap- 
proach. 

This  effective  gathering  was  soon  followed  by  an  "  anti- 
abolition  meeting,"  at  the  neighboring  town  of  Cambridge, 
the  seat  of  the  University,  conducted  by  gentlemen  of  sim- 
ilar standing,  which  adopted  resolutions  of  a  like  import. 
If  the  abolition  excitement  were  growing,  the  anti-abolition 
sentiment  was  vastly  preponderant.  In  a  few  weeks  after 
these  demonstrations,  the  English  emissary,  Thompson,  who 
had  already  addressed  some  sympathizing  circles  in  New 
Tork,  but  in  no  way  to  attract  much  public  notice,  advanced 
towards  Boston ;  speaking,  on  his  way,  to  a  faithful  few  at 
the  town  of  Abington,  in  Massachusetts,  afterwards  noto- 
rious as  the  scene  of  those  annual  burnings  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  by  that  band  of  philanthropists 
whose  wide-sweeping  love  for  mankind  left  their  own  coun- 
try out  of  the  sphere  of  their  affections.  He  had  made  one 
or  two  highly  offensive  speeches  in  the  city,  and  word  had 
been  given  out  that  he  was  to  address  the  '^li^'dies  Anti- 
slavery  Society,"  at  a  set  time;  but  the  manifestation  of 
popular  indignation  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ball  proposed 
for  the  occasion,  was  such  as  completely  to  discourage  him 
from  making  his  appeantnce.  Lideed,  he  sought  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  quit  a  country,  secretly  and  in  disgust,  which 
had  shown  so  little  gratitude  for  his  disinterested  intention 
of  setting  its  people  by  the  ears. 
4 
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It  WEB  upon  this  oocasipn  that  his  American  confederate, 
Mr.  Garrison,  though  by  birth  a  native  of  the  British  Amer- 
ican provinceSy  was  let  down  by  a  back  window  of  the 
building  engaged  for  the  occasion,  and  attempted  to  conceal 
himsel£  He  was  hunted  out,  Hbwever,  and  then  rescued  by 
the  city  officers  from  a  mob,  which  was  too  good-natured  to 
intend  him  any  serious  mischief;  and  he  declared,  as  the  por- 
tals of  the  common  prison,  to  which  he  was  taken  for  safety, 
were  at  length  shut  upon  him,  that  *^  never  before  was  a  man 
so  glad  to  get  into  jaiL** 

There  were  many  who  remembered,  upon  this  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  Thompson,  the  appearance  of  a  certain  British 
subject,  one  Captain  John  Henry,  in  New  England,  for  a 
correspondent  object,  somewhat  less  than  thirty  yeartf  pre- 
viously. The  only  difference  between  the  missions  of  the  two 
was,  that  Henry  came  with  the  avowed  design  of  promoting 
those  divisions  between  the  North  and  the  South,  which  had 
grown  out  of  the  non-intercourse  and  embargo  acts;  and 
Thompson,  professedly  on  the  part  of  the  negro,  but^  really 
to  make  use  of  antblavery  agitation,  in  order  to  effect  the 
same  purpose  which  had  been  the  design  of  his  predecessor. 

The  subject  of  interference  in  our  affairs  by  British  agents 
deserves  a  candid  examination,  and  &r  more  attention  than  it 
has  yet  received.  Perhaps  the  children  of  those  who  invited 
this  Thompson  over,  on  his  more  recent  visit  to  this  country, 
and  countenanced  him,  while  here,  in  the  not  very  efficient 
services  which  a  foreigner  could  then  render,  to  foment  civil 
troubles  already  too  &r  advanced  to  admit  of  aggravation 
by  such  means,  may  have  occasion  hereafter  to  blush  at  the 
conduct  of  their  Others.  It  scarcely  comports  with  the  inten^ 
tion  of  this  work  to  discuss,  in  their  details,  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  earlier  agency  of  Henry.  Whoever 
may  desire  to  become  fully  possessed  of  the  &cts  in  the  case 
will  obtain  a  fund  of  information  on»the  subject  in  Benton's 
**  Abridgment  of  the  Debates  of  Congress."  *    Certain  it  is, 

*  Vol  IV.,  p.  bO^dteq, 
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that  this  person  was  in  the  employ  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  that  he  entered  the  United  States,  by  the  way  of 
Canada,  in  the  year  1809,  and  repaired  to  Boston ;  and  though 
he  found  little  popular  sentiment,  eventually,  to  encourage 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  avowed  object,  which  was  the  sep- 
*aration  of  the  Eastern  States  from  the  Union,  the  &ct  remains 
indisputable  that  he  was  possessed  of  official  authority  to 
proceed  in  his  undertaking.  Upon  the  fidlure  of  his  enter- 
prise, and  of  his  expected  reward,  he  placed  his  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  at 
Washington.  He  thus  betrayed  his  employers;  but,  how- 
ever low  his  treason  may  sink  his  own  character,  the  informa- 
tion which  a  traitor  fiimishes  may,  nevertheless,  be  true ;  and 
it  affords  as  strong  ground  for  action  as  that  derived  from 
an  honorable  source,  if  sufficiently  corroborated  by  other  more 
trustworthy  testimony,  or  by  circumstances  of  sufficient 
weight  to  give  it  reasonable  title  to  credit.  The  British 
Minister  at  Washington  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  this 
intrigue  for  himself,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  could  have  had  no  complicity 
in  schemes  hostile  to  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  United 
States. 

ThiB  President,  Mr.  Madison,  however,  whose  communi- 
cation of  these  documents  to  Congress  had  called  forth  the 
note  of  the  British  Envoy,  stated  in  his  message  of  June 
1, 1812 : 

**It  hfts  Biiioe  come  itUo  proof,  that  at  the  yery  moment  when  the  public 
miniater  waa  holding  the  langnage  of  friendship,  and  inspiring  confidence  in 
the  sinoeritj  of  the  n^otiation  with  which  lie  was  charged,  a  secret  agent 
of  his  goTemment  was  employed  in  intrigues,  having  for  their  ohjed  the  gub- 
wrnon  of  our  Oovemment,  and  a  ditmemberment  of  our  happy  Union," 

The  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  was  referred,  among  other  justifying  causes 
of  war,  declared: 

**  The  attempt  to  dismember  our  Union,  and  oyerthrow  our  excellent  Ck>n- 
etitation,  by  a  secret  mission,  the  object  of  which  was  to  foment  discontent 
and  ezdte  insurrection  against  the  constituted  authorities  and  laws  of  the 
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nation,  as  lately  disdosed  by  the  agent  employed  'm  H,  uttoA  fbU  ptoof  that 
there  is  no  boimda  to  the  hostility  of  the  British  GoTenunent  towards  the 
United  States ;  no  act,  however  ux^jnstifiable,  which  it  woujd  not  commit  to 
acocnnplish  their  view.  This  attempt  excites  the  greater  horror,  firom  the  oon- 
nderation  that  it  was  made  while  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were 
at  peace,  and  an  amicable  negotiation  was  dq>en  Ang  between  them  tor  the 
accommodaticm  of  thdr  ^UfRBrenoes.** 

It  is  well  worthy  of  recollection  that  Mr,  GaUioiui  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  which  made  this  report,  expres- 
sive of  such  warm  attachment  to  the  civil  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  of  indignation  at  any  foreigu-  interference  to 
its  prejudice.  The  Report  had  set  forth  the  wrongs,  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  committee,  called  for  an  immediate 
appeal  to  arms,  and  recites  this  particular  intrigue  as  "  an 
act  of  still  greater  malignity  than  any  of  those  which  have 
already  been  brought  to  your  view.**  The  Report  was 
accepted  by  Congress,  and  the  bill  declaring  war  against 
Great  Britain  'was  thereupon  passed.  The  proceedings  in 
the  House  of  Lords  (May  5,  1812),  upon  the  call  for  the  cor- 
respondence in  relation  to  this  affitir,  would  seem  to  furnish 
conclusive  evidence  in  sagport  of  Henry's  revelations.  At 
the  close  of  the  debate.  Lord  Holland  declared  that  the 
charge  ^'remained  unrefuted ; "  but  the  ministry  was  sus- 
tained by  a  vote  of  73  peers  against  the  production  of  the 
papers,  to  27  in  favor  of  the  motion.  It  was  one  of  those 
cases  which  sometimes  occur,  in  which  the  justice  of  the 
defeated  claim  of  the  minority  was  made  at  least  morally 
clear  by  the  party  action  of  the  majority. . 

The  motive  for  such  a  precedure,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  at  that  period,  may  not  seem  very  transparent,  at 
first  sight.  That  resentfiil  feelings  would  still  linger  in  many 
of  the  hearts  and  homes  of  our  ancestral  isle,  against  the 
rebellious  provinces  which  had  wrested  the  recognition  of 
their  independence,  twenty-six  years  earlier,  from  the  mother 
country,  was  natural  enough.  But  such  a  state  of  feelkig 
would  hardly  account  for  active  efforts  by  the  British  admin- 
istration to  promote  civil  dissension  in  the  country,  unless 
0ome  expectation  of  advantage  from  the  undertakiflg  gave  a 
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spur  to  the  sentiments  of  wounded  pride.  Bnt  the  trath  is, 
that,  daring  the  oonsiderable  nnmber  of  years  which  had 
elapsed  between  the  peace  of  I78d^nd  the  date  of  Henry's 
mission,  Great  Britain  had  never  become  quite  free  of  the 
impression  that  the  States  of  America  were  yet  her  own  colo* 
nies.  The  idea  of  republican  institutions  was  offensive  to 
her ;  they  were  of  very  dangerous  example,  and  a  mere  expert 
iment  of,  at  least,  very  doubtful  issue. 

Probably,  the  ruling  classes  of  Great  Britain  had  not 
become,  at  that  time,  so  much  alarmed  as  afterwards,  on 
account  of  the  influence  which  a  young  and  vigorous  Repub- 
lic might  exert  on  her  own  institutions.  Only  a  few  months 
earlier  than  the  surrender  of  ComwaUis,  at  Torktpwn,  an 
event  which  was  substantially  the  end  of  the  war,  long  be- 
fore evidently  turning  in  favor  of  the  rebels,  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons, ''  that  bis  Majesty's  minis- 
ters ought  immediately  to  take  every  possible  measure  for 
concluding  peace  with  our  American  colonies."  Nor  was  it 
until  the  termination  of  the  War  of  1812,  that  the  separation 
of  her  ancient,  and  certainly  beloved,  if  sometimes  ill-treated 
American  possessions,  from  Great  Britain,  was  looked  upon 
by  that  nation,  generally,  as  final  and  irretrievable.  The 
year  1809  was  among  the  most  gloomy  in  the  modem  annals 
of  England.  Some  years  before,  Mr.  Pitt  had  folded  up  the 
map  of  Europe,  in  token  of  his  judgment,  that  the  supremacy 
of  his  country  in  tl#  affairs  of  the  world  had  been  taken 
from  her  hands,  and  that  her  own  protection  and  defence 
would  henceforth  require  her  undivided  attention.  Napoleon 
was  now  at  the  very  height  of  his  glory  and  his  power.  It 
was  not  unnatural  that  England  should  turn  her  eyes  towards 
her  ancient  possessions  in  the  young  and  .vigorous  Republic 
of  the  West,  kindred  in  blood,  and  still  allied  to  her  by 
many  ties  of  old  affection.  Nor  was  it  strange,  however 
erroneous  and  unjustifiable  such  a  project  might  be,  that  she 
should  think  of  strengthening  her  hands,  in  her  extremity, 
by  a  little  policy ;  which,  taking  advantage  of  existing  dis- 
sensionatfunong  the  children  of  her  own  body,  might  finally 
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bring  them  all  together  to  her  hand,  and  replace  them  as 
precions  jewels  in  her  crown,  and  once  more,  by  their  gallant 
aid,  bid  defiance  to  tl^  great  waster  of  cities,  and .  to  the 
united  world. 

At  the  period  of  Mr.  Thompson's  ill-omened  and  ill-fated 
adventures  in  this  country,  a  combination  of  motives  must 
be  assigned  for  the  encouragement  afforded  to  his  under- 
taking by  those'  in  whose  service  he  acted.  That  his 'mis- 
sion was  prompted  by  those  in  the  possession  of  political 
influence,  appears  evident  enough  from  the  fact,  that  the 
recompense  which  he  received  for  his  services,  upon  his  re- 
turn home,  was  itself  of  a  political  character.  If  well-known 
reports  in  regard  to  his  previous  history  are  worthy  of  credit, 
this  person  was  very  unlikely  to  have  been  elected  on  his 
own  merits,  to  represent  a  portion  of  the  constituency  of 
London  in  Parliament.  Nor  was  this  legislative  experiment 
repeated  in  his  favor.  His  employers  appear  to  have  thought, 
that  they  had  sufficiei^tly  discharged  themselves  of  any  obli- 
gation which  they  might  have  incurred  to  their  agent,  by 
conferring  upon  him  a  ban^n  designation,  for  a  single  term 
in  the  imperial  assembly ;  and,  so  far  as  appears,  he  remained 
in  an  obscure  condition  from  the  time  of  his  first  appearance 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1835,  until  his  second  ad- 
vent, in  1864.  At  the  latter  period,  anybody  would  pass 
muster  among  a  large  portion  of  the  American  conununity, 
who  professed  indifference  to  color,  df,  perhaps,  preferred 
African  to  Caucasian  complexions,  with  whatever  hues  his 
own  personal  reputation  might  have  been  tinged. 

But  in  the  inten^al  between  1809  and  1835,  vast  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  fortunes  of  this  country.  The  strug- 
gling New  Englanders  of  the  period  immediately  succeeding 
the  War  of  1812-'15,  who  then  emigrated  in  crowds  to  "The 
Ohio,"  as  the  western  country  was  familiarly  denominated — 
long  before  "  The  Far  West "  had  even  entered  into  the  im- 
aginations of  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  border  as  a  place  of 
settlement — ^had  become  extremely  prosperous,  in  the  course 
of  something  less  than  a  generation.    The  manuiacturing 
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interests  of  the  Eastern  States  had  risen  to  rapid  and  vast 
consequence,  at  the  enchanting  touch  of  enterprise  and  indus- 
try. Their  commercial  marine  covered  the  ocean,  and  had 
peoetrated  to  the  remotest  harbors  of  the  globe.  They  sao- 
oessfhlly  competed  with  Great  Britain  upon  her  ancient  and 
&TOTite  domain  of  the  seas,  and  promised  soon,  if  they  did 
not  already,  more  than  to  rival  her  in  those  departments  of 
mano&ctare  which  she  had  held  to  be  even  more  exclusively 
her  own,  and  to  which  she  had  long  owed  the  chief .  elements 
of  her  unequalled  wealth. 

Thb  state  of  affairs  had  by  no  means  escaped  the  anxious 
attention  of  the  parent  country.  Here  was  a  great  and  grow- 
ing Republic,  which,  in  the  progress  of  half  a  century,  had 
reasonably  tested  the  endurance  of  its  democratic  institu- 
tions ;  occupying  an  immense  extent  of  territory,  in  com- 
parison with  which  that  of  Great  Britain  proper  was  of  the 
most  insignificant  dimensions;  in  its  vast  variety  of  soil, 
climate,  and  productions,  exemplifying  the  characteristic 
qualities  and  capacities  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and 
possessing  a  population  of  unsurpassed  intelligence  and  ener- 
gy, giving  tokens  that  in  anothe^ generation  it  would  outrun 
in  numbers  the  teeming  millions  of  the  mother-land.  Not 
only  was  it  burdened  with  no  debt,  but  in  the  year  1833 
there  was  found  to  be  a  surplus  revenue  of  many  millions, 
steadily  accumulating  in  the  public  treasury,  which,  by  an 
act  of  legislation,  probably  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions, was  in  that  year  distributed  among  the  States,  to  be 
by  them  appropriated  to  such  local  objects  of  public  use  and 
improvement  as  their  several  legislatures  might  deem  most 
fitting.  Such  was  the  condition  of  its  credit,  that  a  bank- 
bill  of  the  United  States  Bank  was  as  good  in  China  as 
specie,  when  the  exaction  of  silver  was  the  rule — perhaps  the 
invariable  rule — ^in  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  people 
of  that  Empire  with  the  traders  of  other  nations.  The 
pirates  of  the  Indian  seas  had  been  taught,  by  exemplary 
chastisem^M,  that  the  arm  of  the  Western  Republic  was 
long  enough  and  strong  enough  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  its 
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citizens,  in  whaterer  remote  comer  of  the  world;  and  the 
Btar^mblazoned  flag  commanded  nniyersal  respect  in  the 
waters  of  whatever  zone  it  floated  to  the  breeze. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  spectacle  like  this  should  fidl  to 
be  the  occasion  of  alarm  among  various  thoughtful  and  in- 
terested classes  in  Great  Britain.  She  was  in  great  danger 
of  being  outstripped  in  both  her  commercial  and  her  mannfeo- 
turing  pursuits.'  The  vision  of  the  New  Zealander,  con- 
templating the  ruins  of  her  deserted  capital  Scorn  a  broken 
arch  of  London  bridge,  might  not  prove  altogether  an  illu- 
sion of  the  imagination.  The  promised  advantages  of  the 
Western  hemisphere  were  drawing  into  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion hundreds  of  thousands,  annually,  of  her  ^*  bold  peasant- 
ry, a  country's  pride ; ''  while  the  clamors  for  reform  of  those 
who  remained  behind  filled  with  novel  apprehension  the 
minds  of  the  ^*  princes  and  lords,"  who  coneidered  the 
strength,  the  splendor,  and  still  brightening  prospects  of  the 
now  rapidly  maturing  Republia 

The  danger  to  the  civil,  institutions  of  the  kingdom — 
especially  to  the  aristocratic  orders  of  its  society — ^firom  such 
an  ominous  democratic  example,  were  thought  by  many  to 
be  only  too  appalling.  From  other  European  countries  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  on  this  particular  score.  The  grada- 
tions of  society  were  of  a  similar  character  in  them  all ;  and, 
besides,  whatever  occasional  overturns  might  for  a  time  dis- 
turb their  several  communities,  th^  difference  of  language 
was  an  insuperable  bar  to  any  common  bond  of  genend 
revolution.  When  God  confounded  the  speech  of  men  upon 
the  plain  of  Shinar,  they  became  scattered  abroad  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  according  to  their  several  means  of  com* 

'  A  Teiy  intereBting  letter  of  ProfesBor  S.  B.  Morae,  of  New  York,  giving 
the  statements  of  General  Wilson,  a  British  office,  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  arrangements  for  emandpation  in  the  West  Indies,  has  been 
before  the  public  for  some  years.  The  statement  of  General  Wilson  was,  that 
Great  Britain  sought  a  footing,  by  this  act  of  emanc^)ation,  from  which  to 
promote  dissenmons  between  the  North  and  Sonth,  in  regard  td'slaTenr,  bo  as, 
by  dismiion,  if  poeriUe,  to  promote  her  own  manufiujtoring  interests. 
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mnnicatiog  by  words  with  each  other.  But  here  was  a 
mighty  people  growing  up,  of  a  language,  a  literature,  and 
a  spirit,  identical  with  the  tongue,  the  sentiment,  and  the 
temper  of  the  ancient  land,  claiming  for  themselves  vast  im- 
provement upon  aiA^ient  social  and  political  forms,  and  daily 
welcoming  to  their  shores  throngs  of  those,  who  had  left  the 
old  world  in  weakness  and  dissatisfaction,  but  who  longed 
for  the  day  when  they  might  return  to  it,  in  strength  and  in 
hope,  for  its  own  future  reformation. 

It  seems,  to  be  sure,  scarcely  less  than  chimerical,  for 
British  statesmen  to  entertain  serious  alarm  in  regard  to  a 
fabric  so  substantial  as  that  of  the  British  ariistocracy,  built 
upon  landed  possessions  which  cover  three-quarters  of  the 
kingdom,  buttressed  by  a  parliamentary  power  which  is 
more  than  three-quarters  their  own,  whichever  party  may  be 
up  in  the  State,  and  holding  in  their  own  hands  the  almost 
entire  control  of  every  means  of  defence.  .  That  such  a  panic, 
however,  was  then  more  or  less  prevalent,  and  has  ever  since 
exercised  important  influence  upon  their  gientiments,  can  be 
no  more  reasonably  doubted,  than  that  Mr.  Geojge  Thomp- 
son came  to  this  country,  in  1835,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring 
up  strife  between  the  free  and  the  slave  States,  and  that  he 
w^s  rewarded  for  his  labors  with  a  seat  in  Parliament,  upon 
his  return  home  from  his  bootless  errand. 

Upon  the  eve  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
States  against  Great  Britain,  the  official  charge,  brought  by 
the  administration  of  this  country  against  the  British  minis- 
try, of  having  contrived  secret  agencies  with  a  view  to  effect 
a  dismemberment  of  the  Union,  stood  "  unrefuted,"  by  the 
judgment  of  Lord  Holland,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and 
twenty-five  other  opposition  peers.  At  the  time  of  Thompson's 
mission,  the  direct  motives  for  setting  on  foot  new  intrigues, 
in  order  to  promote  the  same  object,  were  multiplied  beyond 
comparison,  in  number  and  in  weight.  Few  persons  would 
1)0  so  uncharitable  as  to  believe,  that  any  such  design  would 
be  rntertained  or  cotSntenanced  by  the  main  body  of  the 
English  people.  But  it  requires  an  extraordinary  stretch  of 
4# 
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charity  to  imagine,  that  the  emancipatioii  of  the  bladai  in 
the  West  Indies  was  due  to  any  mere  sentiment  of  philan- 
thropy, overcoming,  among  a  people  of  solid  sense,  their 
inevitable  convictions,  that  owner  and  slave  most  be  alike 
sufferers  in  no  common  degree  by  the  change.  And  even 
such  an  almost  boundless  degree  of  charity  must  be  still  more 
elastic,  to  conceive  that  this  otherwise  unaccountable  act  of 
the  British  Parliament  were  owing  to  any  other  cause,  than 
the  design  to  use  the  cheaply  purchased  liberation  of  their 
own  slaves  as  a  lever  to  overturn  the  organized  system  of 
labor  in  the  Southern  States,  and  thus  to^  disturb,  if  not  to 
destroy,  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Or  else,  should  that  project  fail,  it  was  to  employ 
the  same  instrument  as  a  means  of  aggravating  dissatis&c- 
tions,  then  scarcely  composed,  between  the  two  sections ;  so 
that  in  the  event  of  separation,  Britis}^  manufacturers  and 
merchants  might  derive  commercial  advantages,  not  likely  to 
be  so  readily  accorded  by  the  South  to  the  hostile  North. 

It  might  be  easy,  if  it  would  not  seem  tedious,  as  well  as 
needless,  bv  showing  the  course  of  public  and  private,  if  not 
official  action,  coming  down  to  a  very  recent  date,  to  confirm 
a  view  of  the  case  which  presents  itself  with  tolerable  clear- 
ness on  its  very  surface.  The  history  of  mankind  instructs 
us,  that  moral  considerations  are  by  no  means  the  leading 
motives  in  the  construction  of  the  devices  of  statesmanship. 
In  the  eyes  of  cabinets,  a  foreign  nation,  and  especially  one 
which  is  a  rival  in  regard  to  important  interests^  is  almost 
inevitably  looked  upon  in  a  hostile  light.  Very  unneigh- 
borly  means  would  be  used  without  hesitation  to  its  disad- 
vantage, if  involving  no  public  danger,  by  men  who  would 
shrink  from  the  idea  of  a  base  transaction  in  their  private 
relations.  Upon  that  occasion,  whatever  designs  were  formed 
unfavorable  to  our  national  welfare  were  doomed  to  at  least 
a  temporary  failure. 

In  later  times,  the  tokens  of  our  original  maternal  origin 
have  been  more  manifest.  We  have  listened  with  more  com- 
placency to  the  voice  of  the  charmer.    We  have  taken  and 
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eaten  the  fimit,  which  has  shut  us. out  fix)m  a  primal  condi- 
tion neyer  to  be  too  much  deplored.  The  admonitory  conn- 
fld  of  the  Father  of  his  Conntry,  in  that  farewell  address, 
which  Chief  Justice  Marshall  has  told  us,  *'  contains  precepts 
to  which  the  American  statesman  cannot  too  freqpently  re- 
car,"  we  have  forgotten.  We  have  disregarded  the  solemn 
warning  of  that  address  against  the  seductive  arts  of  other 
nations,  whose  interests  were  adverse  to  our  own,  and  which 
could  employ  those  arts  only  to  lull  us  into  dreams  of  secu- 
rity, from  which  we  should  awake  despoiled.    It  tells  us : 

'*  AgpioBt  the  insidkniB  wfles  of  foreign  inflneDoe  (I  ooi^jwe  jou  to  believe 
me,  ISeOow-citiieiisX  the  jeftloosy  of  ft  free  people  ought  to  be  earutandy  ftwftko ; 
dnce  histoiy  and  ezperieDce  prore,  thftt  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most 
haneAil  foet  of  ft  republican  goremment'* 

We  have  listened  to  the  alien  emissaries  of  foreign  com- 
binations against  our  peace,  declaiming  to  us  from  the  fo- 
rums and  the  pulpits  on  our  own  soil ;  and  we  have  seated 
the  native-bom  agents  of  the  same  unfriendly  influence  in 
Our  own  high  plac^  of  political  power.  We  have  even 
sought  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  our  republican  in- 
stitutions from  the  traditioual  toryism  of  Oxford.  It  is 
as  if  Cromwell  had  taken  counsel  of  those  halls,  which 
were  the  hope  and  the  refuge  of  the  tyrant  Charles,  when 
almost  all  things  else  had  abandoned  him  to  his  fate.  We 
have  disdained  the  precepts  of  that  long  line  of  illustrious 
citizens,  who,  from  the  days  of  Washington  to  our  own, 
have  been. the  supporters  of  the  Constitution,  which  is  but 
another  name  for  the  champions  of  public  and  private  lib- 
erty. We  became  as  wearied  of  the  praises  of  that  great 
charter  of  our  freedom,  as  the  Athenians  were  of  hearing 
their  incorruptible  lawgiver  called  "  the  Just."  Instead  of 
Marshall  and  Clay  and  Webster  and  Crittenden,  and  the 
host  of  men  of  bright  and  noble  names,  the  living  and  the 
dead,  who  in  or  out  of  the  line  of  political  life  have  illus- 
trated our  annals  by  the  defence  of  our  institutions — in  the 
very  midst  of  a  convulsion,  shaking  the  Republic  to  its  cen- 
tre--6ebrge  Thompson  and  Gold  win  Smith,  and  John  Bright 
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and  Stuart  Mill,  have  been  our  accepted  instnictoni;  not  to 
mention  the  blandishments  of  a  brilliant  list  of  dutingnidied 
foreign  ladies,  with  their  compliant  satellites  among  oar  own 
fellow-citizens.  We  have  often  descended  very  low,  beneath 
any  known  standard  of  ability  and  merit,  to  find  the  states- 
man who  should  be  the  guide  and  shield  of  the  Republic 

Scarcely  has  such  an  instance  of  fatuity  been  e^bited  to 
mankind,  since  the  Children  of  Israel,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai,  when  He,  who  by  His  servant  had  wrought  their  great 
deliverance,  went  before  them,  daily  and  nightly,  in  cloud  or 
in  flame,  compelled  their  other  prophet,  out  of  their  own 
senseless  gold,  to  make  for  them  an  idol,  which  should  be  the 
express  symbol  of  all  brutish  weakness  and  imbecility.  And, 
perhaps,  it  will  at  length  appear  plain  to  the  xmderstanding 
9f  all,  which  was  clear  enough  beforehand  to  the  compre- 
hension of  prudent  men,  that  we  have  impoverished  our- 
selves for  the  benefit  of  our  chief  commercial  rival ;  that  we 
have  essentially  diminished  and  put  off,  for  an  indefinite  time 
to  come,  our  means  and  chances  of  rec9very.  To  say  noth-^ 
ing,  here,  of  public  and  private  losses  and  sacrifices,  most  of 
which  might  have  been-  averted  by  pursuing  a  policy,  which 
would  have  been  judicious  in  the  degree  that  it  was  honest; 
or  of  heavy  burdens,  yet  to  be  felt  in  their  extreme  severity, 
from  most  of  which  we  might  also  have  been  saved — we 
have  taken  counsel  of  our  follies  and  our  fears,  and  have 
imposed  upon  ourselves  another  burden,  likely  to  prove  in- 
tolerable in  the  end,  by  the  enforced  discharge  from  restraint 
of  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  helpless  and  irresponsible  creatures, 
hitherto  entirely  dependent  upon  others,  and  incapable,  by 
nature,  of  the  independent  action  demanded  by  a  civilized 
community. 

If,  then,  we  should  now  complete  this  notable  work,  by 
conferring  upon  the  negroes  a  nominal  eguality,  and  ask  of 
them  to  enter  upon  the  exercbe  of  privileges  and  powers,  to 
which  they  are,  and  must  remain  forever,  incompetent,  we 
shall  show  ourselves  also  most  unworthy  and  incapable  of  self- 
government,  which  is  the  government  of  the  understand iug, 
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and  not  of  passion  or  sentiment.  We  shall  then  put  onr 
folly  to  its  climax,  gratify  by  our  self-degradation  the  worst 
hopes  of  onr  most  malignant  enemies,  and  secure  for  our- 
selves the  unqualified  amazement,  at  least,  of  all  men,  now, 
and  of  the  remotest  ages  of  the  world. 

At  this  time  commenced  that  systematic  organization  of 
the  whole  machinery  of  abolition,  which  required  a  consider- 
able series  of  years  for  the  complete  development  of  its  influ- 
ences. Whether  at  the  beginning  it  acted  in  concert  with, 
and  was  based  upon  the  English  antislavery  movement,  the 
candid  and  judicious  reader  will  consider.  A  vast  deal  of 
amiable  sentiment  has  been  uttered  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  but,  perhaps,  more  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  than 
the  other,  in  regard  to  the  relations  which,  it  was  conceived, 
ought  to  exist  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  The 
general  tenor  of  these  expressions  has  been,  that  we  are  of 
one  blood  and  language,  interested  in  a  common  literature, 
and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  in  a  common  history. 
It  is  believed  that  such  remarks  have  been  made  most  fre- 
quently by  those  who,  while  they  were  thus  'excluding  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth  from  the  benefits  of  that  peculiar 
sympathy  and  affection  held  duo  to  England,  were  at  the 
same  time  for  including  the  colored  race  within  the  wide 
circle  of  a  universal  human  brotherhood. 

"  With  all  her  faults,"  very  great  respect  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  England.  In  all  that  constitutes  the  greatness  of 
kingdoms,  she  is  unquestionably  supcreminent  above  all 
civil  communities  that  are,  and  perhaps  all  that  have  hereto- 
fore existed  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  For  many 
weighty  reasons,  it  would  be  such  a  calamity  to  the  world 
as  has  not  happened  since  the  fall  of  man,  if  by  some  over- 
whelming convulsion  she  were  struck  out  of  the  list  of  em- 
pires. Nevertheless,  in  something  more  than  a  merely  literal 
sense,  every  one  of  those  commonplaces,  which  have  so  often 
formed  the  staple  of  after-dinner  speeches,  when  citizens  of 
both  countries  have  been  in  company  with  each  other,  is  at 
least  susceptible  of  dispute.     We  know  there  are  many  who 
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can  count  an  unmixed  descent  from  the  first  English  settlers 
upon  these  shores,  liut,  m  no  small  degree,  our  blood  has 
been  mingled  with  that  of  millions  of  wanderers  from  every 
other  nation  under  heayen.  Tboagh  the  English  tongue  is 
certainly  by  far  the  most   prevalent   among  ua,  yet  the  ^ 

languages  spoken  in  the  United  States  are  as  variouB  as  the  . 

dialects  of  counties  in  Great  Britain/  We  have,  therefore, 
any  thing  but  a  universal  interest  in  her  literature ;  and  as 
for  our  history,  it  became,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  di^ 
joined  from  her  own,  upon  the  formal  recognition  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States.  In  any  other  than  the 
ordinary  sense  of  amicable  alliance  with  a  people,  with  whom- 
we  have  no  national  interests  in  conmion,  except  those  which 
are  common  to  both  with  all  civilized  mankind,  it  is  a  mis- 
fortune to  us  that  England  should  be  regarded,  on  our  part, 
in  any  other  light,  than  that  in  which,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  diplomacy,  "  the  most  favored  nations"  are  viewed. 

To  be  the  satellite  of  another  power,  in  an  earthly  sphere, 
is  to  be  its  victim.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  England 
has  pursued  her  own  interest,  naturally  without  regard  to  1 

that  of  this  country ;  while  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
deluded  out  of  a  great  position  which  gave  us  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  her.  In  fact,  after  the  separation  of  these 
States  from  the  mother  country  was  effected,  we  should  al-  1 

ways  have  kept  in  memory  that  clause  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  placed  Great  Britain  precisely  on  the 
footing  of  other  foreign  nations,  as  "  enemies  in  war — ^in 
peace,  friends."  But  we  should  have  been  only  the  more 
guarded  against  any  special  weakness  towards  her,  that  she 
had  principal  interests  running  counter  to  our  own. 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  the  subjoined  passages 
from  a  speech  recently  addressed  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  M.  P.,  to 

'  Fegge^a  "  Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language,'*  tcUs  us  of  *'  the  unintelli- 
^Ue  gabble  of  nino-tenths  of  the  proTindal  inhabitants  of  the  remoter  parts 
of  England,  which  none  bat  the  natives  can  understand.  Bring  together  two 
clowns  from  Kent  and  Berkshire,  and  I  will  wager  a  ducat  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  convene,  for  want  of  a  dialect  common  to  them  both." 
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his  Sheffield  oonstitnents,  will  be  found  extremely  apposite. 
The  London  Times  of  June  10, 1865,  from  which  paper  these 
extracts^  are  made,  thus  describes  the  meeting : 

Shsffdcld.— Mr.  J.  A.  Boebuck,  M.  P.,  and  Mr.  G.  Hadfidd,  M.  P.,  ad. 
dressed  an  open-air  meeting  of  ihdr  constitaents,  yestei^^^y  in  Paradise  Square. 
The  capadous  square  was  eroFded,  there  bdng  upwards  of  ten^thousand 
persons  present.  The  Mayor  (Mr.  Jessop)  presided.  At  present  there  are  no 
opposition  candidates  in  the  field. 

In  defending  himself  against  such  objections  to  his  public 
course  as  were  brought  forward  by  his  opponents,  and  which 
.a  candidate  for  office,  at  the  English  hustings,  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  called  upon  to  meet,  Mr.  Roebuck  came  to  the  follow- 
ing point: 

**  The  last  time  I  expressed  my  opinion  in  this  town  about  America  was  in 
this  yery  square  ('  It  was/  and  *  Hear,  hear 'X  and  the  people  of  Sheffield  up- 
held my  opinions.  (*Hear,  hear,'  and  *No,  no.')  I  say  they  did.  They 
ootroted  you.  (turning  to  the  malcontents,  who  retorted  by  again  crying  *  No, 
no')— they  outvoted  you.  (*No.')  Can  you  haye  the  face  to  look  me  in 
the  face  and  deny  it  ?  (The  Mayor  asked  for  order.)  There  was  a  meeting 
like  this ;  the  opinions  of  that  meetmg  were  taken,  and  the  gentleman  who 
opposed  me  said,  *  You  have  fairly  won  the  fight'    (*  Hear,  hear,'  dieers,  and 

*  So  he  did.')    But  what  then  ?    Was  I  wrong  ?    (*  Yes,'  *  No,'  and  Mr.  Gl^g, 

*  Certainly.')  I  say  I  am  as  opposed  to  slaycry  as  you  (*  Hear,  hear '),  but 
there  are  many  ways  of  getting  rid  of  slavery.  One  is  to  get  rid  of  the  slave. 
That  is  being  done  at  the  present  moment  They  are  dying  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  (*  Where  ? '  and  *.No.')  I  then  swd,  and  I  say  now,  that  the  best 
way  of  emancipatmg  the  slaves,  was  to  do  it  gradually  and  carefully ;  to  fit 
them  for  freedom,  and  by  that  means  not  to  incur  the  horrible  guilt  of  killing 
many  millions  of  your  fellowmen-  (Laughter.)  That  is  all  I  need  say  about 
America.  (*  How  about  recognizing  the  South  ? ')  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the 
South  had  been  recognized,  great  good  would  have  been  dene.  (Cheers.)  In 
the  first  place,  the  arrogant,  the  overbearing,  and  great  Republic  of  America 
would  have  been  split  in  two  (cheers,  and  a  hiss),  and  for  the  safety  of  Europe 
that  is  requbed." 

It  cannot  be  alleged  that  these  were  the  expressions  of 
individual  opinion  merely,  since  it  appears  that  a  majority 
of  the  voters  of  Sheffield  upheld  their  member,  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  these  views,  on  the  former  occasion ;  nor  is  it 
to  be  imagined  that  those  who  entertain  such  sentiments  are 
circumscribed  by  the  bounds  of  a  single  manufacturing  difr 
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triot;  or  that  they  are  not  as  likely  to  be  held  by  many 
other  members  of  Parliament,  as  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  though 
his  own  temperament  may  lead  him  to  blurt  out  ideas,  which  1 

more  politic  or  cooler  Englishmen  may  withhold  from  public 
assemblies. 

At  a  later  stage  of  his  remarks,  the  member  for  Sheffield 
recurred  to  the  same  subject,  and  specifically  explained  the 
grounds  of  the  policy  which  he  conceived  should  have  been 
adopted  by  Great  Britain  towards  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Roebuck  is  a  Liberal  and  a  reformer,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that,  both  on  economical  considerations  {quoad  Great  Britsun) 
and  humane  principles  (quoad  the  negroes),  he  held  it  better 
for  "^Ae  great  Republic  of  America  to  he  split  into  tvooJ" 
He  thus  expressed  himself  upon  tlys  point,  and  has  been 
subsequently  reelected  by  the  same  constituency : 

**  The  reason  I  adrocated  the  acknow ledgmait  of  the  South  was  this :  I 
believed  that  if  England  and  France  unitedly  |)ad  acknowledged  the  Sootii, 
the  North  would  hare  ceased  to  attack  the  South ;  I  was  quite  certain  of  that. 
As  a  statesman  I  answer,  it  is  a  matter  which  I  have  long  considered,  in  which 
I  had  no  personal  interest,  but  in  which  England  had  great  interest  I  will 
tell  you  what  England^s  interest  is.  (A  Toice — '  Not  to  acknowledge  the  slave 
power.*)  Wc  have  acknowledged  the  slave  power  ever  since  the  United 
States  were  guilty.  We  have  acknowledged  it  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
(*The  more  the  shame.')  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  *  the  more  the  shame,'  but 
we  have  done  it  My  reason  for  desiring  the  acknowledgment  of  the  South 
iras  this :  I  wanted  the  great  Republic  of  Am<ftica  to  be  split  into  two.  I 
honestly  and  openly  confess  it ;  and  if  it  had  been  so  it  would  have  been 
better  for  us.  Now,  another  thing:  where  we  have  sent  £2,000,000  or 
£3,000,000  of  property  to  America  during  this  war,  if  peace  had  come  with  a 
separation  of  the  SUtes,  we  should  have  sent  £30,000,000  or  £40,000,000. 
Merely  looking  at  the  matter  in  a  pounds,  shiUings,  and  pence  view,  I  say  I 
was  wise.  Looking  at  it  in  a  humane  view,  I  say  that  the  slave  now  is  a 
miserable  creature  because  of  his  emancipation.  They  are  starving  by  thou- 
sands, and  you  are  obliged  to  come  to  England  and  beg  support  for  them. 
(*  aavery  forevel"! '  and  cheers.)"  * 

It  is  a  Striking  fact,  certainly,  that  emancipation  move- 
ments in  the  West  Indies  should  have  been  contemporaneous 

*  It  has  been  stated  by  very  high  military  authority,  that  the  number  of 
negroes  who  ]>crishcd  during  the  war,  and  shortly  afterwards,  amounted  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  colored  {lOpulation  of  the  South,  or  not  far  from 
one  million. 
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with  Nullification  in  South  Carolina.  Before  the  former 
measure  was  completed,  however,  the  latter  movement  had 
ceased,  though  unhappily  leaving  a  source  of  discord  behind 
it.  It  would  be  apart  firom  the  province  of  this  work  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  raised  by  the  Convention  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  any  detaiL  Thedkpute  originated  in  opposition  to 
the  protective  tariff  system,  which  had  been  originally  so 
much  fiivored  by  her  own  statesmen,  but  who  had  changed 
their  views  from  convictions,  that  the  advantages  of  the  sys- 
tem were  exclusively  reaped  by  the  Northern  States,  and 
that  an  unequal  burden  of  taxation  was  thus  thrown  upon 
those  of  the  South. 

They  advanced  the  doctrine,  that  a  State  was  itself  the 
ultimate  tribunal  in  controversies  between  itself  and  the 
General  Government ;  repudiating,  therefore,  that  clause  of 
the  Constitution  which  provides  that  the  judicial  power  shall 
extend  to  ^  all  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  party.**  They  proceeded  to  pronounce  all  acts  of  Con- 
gress, which  imposed  duties  on  imported  goods,  null  and  void 
within  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  forbade  the  collection  of 
such  duties  therein;  prohibited  any  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  the  question ;  and  declared  that  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  compel  obedience  would 
be  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  longer  continuance  of 
South  Carolina  in  the  Union ;  and  that  the  people  of  the 
State  would  thereupon  organize  a  separate  and  independent 
government.  All  the  other  States,  by  proceedings  in  their 
several  legislatures,  took  action  upon  this  threatening  ques- 
tion. Virginia  alone  maintained  those  doctrines  of  State- 
rights,  promulgated  by  the  resolutions  which  her  legislature 
had  passed,  in  1708;  but  despatched  a  commissioner'  to 
South  Carolina,  to  urge  her  to  desist  from  carrying  matters 
to  extremities.  Every  other  State  expressed  its  disapproval 
of  nullification ;  but  several  denounced  the  protective  system 
as  unconstitutional  and  inexpedient,  and  others  urged  a 
modification  of  the  tarifil 

'  Mr.  Bei^jamin  Watkixis  Leigh. 
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It  was  under  these  drcomstances  that  Mr.  CUbj  intro* 
dnced  the  bill  ^  to  preserve  the  protectiye  tariff  for  a  length 
of  time,  and  to  restore  good  feelings  and  tranquillity  among 
the  people,''  which  received  the  approval  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
on  the  part  of  the  nullifiers,  and  became  a  law,  March  2d, 
1833.  It  was  fisared  by  many,  in  consequence  of  the  decided 
expressions  of  not  a  few  of  the  State  Legislatures,  including 
that  of  one  New  England  State,  and  from  the  supposed 
views  of  a  majority  of  the  Congress  next  to  assemble,  that 
the  manu&cturing  interest  would  be  in  great  danger,  unless 
some  settlement  of  the  question  could  be  immediately 
effected.  It  was  owing  to  this  cause  mainly,  rather  than  to 
the  position  assumed  by  South  Carolina,  that  this  second 
compromise  of  opinions  and  feelings,  due  so  largely  to  the 
influence  and  exertions  of  the  great  statesman  of  Kentucky, 
was  eventually  brought  about. 

Mr.  Clay  did  not  escape,  on  this  occasion,  the  ill  chances 
of  that  insolent  game  which  fortune  frequently  plays  against 
the  best  disposed  arbitrators  between  contending  parties. 
Neither  of  these  was  satisfied  with  the  disposition  of  the 
question.  Perhaps,  the  course  he  took  deprived  him  of  his 
prospects  of  election  to  the  Chief  Magistracy,  which  would 
have  proved  so  eminently  able  and  brilliant  in  his  hands. 
But  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  any  motive,  except  his 
profound  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  "American  system," 
of  which  he  had  been  so  long  the  distinguished  advocate, 
and  which  he  believed  to  be  in  peril,  could  have  prompted 
Yah  efforts  at  this  alarming  period.  Otherwise,  notwithstand- 
ing those  purely  patriotic  principles  and  feelings  which  gov- 
erned the  conduct  of  his  life,  and  led  him  so  earnestly  to 
labor  for  harmony  between  the  sections,  his  sagacious  mind 
nodght  have  conceived,  that  the  future  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  country  would  be  best  promoted  by  testing  the  point,  at 
<nice,  between  the  Greneral  Government  and  a  single  State 
which  had  ventured  upon  such  irregular  agtion.  In  that 
ovent,  the  trouble  would  soon  have  passed  by,  leaving  only 
^o  t>enefit  of  a  salutary  'example,  with  no  worse  conse- 
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qnences  than  resulted  from  the  violent  proceedings  in  Ken-  n 
tncky,  in  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  AGssissippi  River, 
and  the  whiskey  rebellion  of  'Penns^rlvania,  both  during 
Washington's  administration;  or  the  serious  dissensions 
which  distracted  New  England,  on  account  of  the  policy 
pursaed  by  the  administrations  of  Jeffersdn  and  Madison. 

In  1834,  an  apparent  understanding  having  taken  place 
between  Exeter  Hall  and  Stafford  House,'  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  not  very  conspicuous  halls,  which  were,  at  that  pe- 
riod, at  the  command  of  the  abolitionbts  in  this  country,  on 
the  other,  the  work  for  a  time  went  on  without  much  public 
observation  of  the  process  at  the  North.  At  that  time,  the 
epoch  of  West  Indian  emancipation,  the  avowed  abolitionists, 
that  is,  those  who  belonged  to,  or  acted  in  cooperation  with 
any  antislavery  association,  were  few  in  numbers,  and  pos- 
sessed no  public  influence.  That  coterie  which  Mr.  Thomp- 
son intended  to  address  in  Boston  was  known,  so  far  as 
known  at  all,  by  its  title  of  "  The  Ladies'  Antislavery  So- 
ciety." There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  number  of  wo- 
men who.  mingled  their  feebleness  with  the  originally  feeble 
agitation  of  this  subject,  for  exceeded  that  of  the  men.  For 
it  is  certain  that  the  antislavery  movement,  in  any  political 
point  of  view,  was  then,  and  continued  to  be  for  many  suc- 
ceeding years,  of  the  most  insignificant  account.  It  only  as- 
sumed a  character  of  any  real  importance  when,  owing  to 
circumstances  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  negro  was  as  little 
concerned  as  was  that  of  the  Camanches,  politicians,  who 
had  never  been  thought  the  subjects  of  tenderer  sensibilities, 
or  the  interpreters  of  a  more  scrupulous  conscience  than  their 
neighbors,  found  it  convenient  to  bring  into  the  arena  of 

^  From  this  dacal  residence  proceeded,  some  jears  later,  the  philanthropic 
moTement  which  resulted  in  dispossessing  the  tenantry  of  many  generations 
in  the  comity  of  Sotherland,  Scotland ;  in  order  to  oonyert  the  vast  territorial 
domains  of  the  noble  proprietor  into  the  more  profitable  condition  of  exten- 
sive  sheep  farms.  It  was  in  many  respects  a  similar  process  to  that  so 
pathetically  treated  of  ui  a  famous  work  called  **  Goldsmith's  Deserted  YH- 
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party  siraggleB  a  topic  affording  such  ample  opportmiity  for 
vague  declamation,  and  which  was  the  easiest  of  all  to  dilate 
npon  by  those  who  had  little. else  to  say.  liideed,  in  this  re- 
spect, a  round  gift  at  scolding  was  all  that  ^sras  necessary. 

The  earliest  knowledge  which  the  Northern  public  had 
of  this  extensive  scheme  for  the  reformation  of  the  South, 
came  to  it  in  echoes  from  the  latter  quarter.  Certainly,  at 
the  outset,  no  open  appeal  had  been  made  to  the  prindplee, 
the  emotions,  or  the  pockets  of  influential  persons  in  the 
Eastern  States,  nor  would  such  have  stood  the  slightest 
chance  of  any  fiivorable  response;,  and  the  West  was,  at 
that  period,  almost  as  impervious  to  antislavery  efforts  as  the 
South  itself  As  matters  became  more  and  more  developed, 
it  was  evident  that  the  agents  of  the  movement  must  have 
obtained  from  sources  outside  of  their  own  limited  and  fiur 
from  opulent  circle  the  means  of  carrying  forward  their  en- 
terprise, to  an  extent  which  soon  became  excessively  annoy- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  South.  Those  who  reflected  upon 
the  subject  naturally  looked  over  the  water,  where  means 
were  abundant  and  interests  were  engaged,  to  account  foi 
the  supply  of  funds.  It  was  naturally  thought  that  an  un- 
dertaking of  such  magnitude  as  the  conversion  of  the  South 
to  a  state  of  mind  favorable  to  the  sacrifice  of  property, 
worth,  perhaps,  forty  times  the  amount  paid  to  the  West  In- 
dian planters,  and  which  involved  the  subversion  of  their 
whole  agricultural  system,  could  not  have  been  entered  upon 
by  any  handful  of  the  most  unreasoning  of  all  enthusiasts, 
unless  they  were  encouraged  to  proceed  by  means  afforded 
and  promised,  quite  apart  from  any  resources  at  their  own 
command. 

Peter,  the  Hermit,  had,  indeed,  been  able,  from  {q>par- 
ontly  somewhat  small  beginnings,  to  preach  up  the  Crusade. 
But  he  could  offer  the  most  powerful  religious  motives  to 
fafigs  and  nati9ns,  whose  business  was  arms.  Like  the  great 
<^nqueror,  whose  followers  he  proposed  to  dislodge  from  the 
Boly  Land,  who  had  fathered  his  own  forces  and  gained  his 
'^otories  by  a  similar  engagement,  he  could  promise  paradise 
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to  thoBe  who  perubed ;  and  consideriDg  the  state  of  those 
times,  and  the  habits  and  manners  of  many  of  those  who  ral- 
lied to  his  standard,  it  is  probable  that  this  motive  may  have 
saggeste^  to  them  that  this  was  a  soUtary  opportunity  not 
to  be  neglected.  But  the  crosade  against  the  Sonth  present- 
ed obstacles,  both  physical  and  moral,  scarcely  inferior;  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  abolitionists  alone,  it  wonld  forever  have 
remained  of  all  enterprises  the  most  absurd  and  hopeless. 
It  would  have  been  as  if  Peter  himself  had  undertaken  to 
expel  the  Infidel,  at  the  head  of  a  procession  of  his  monks. 

The  measures  adopted  by  the  combined  agents  of  aboli- 
tion, in  order  to  overtum  Uie  deeply  rooted  system  of  the 
slave  States,  necessarily  required  for  their  success  either  the 
willing  assent  of  the  SotLth  to  the  influence  of  argument  and 
persuasion,  or  else  the  destruction  of  th^t  system  by  force, 
wjiich  implied  a  revolution  in  the  whole  country  Uirough 
abrogation  of  the  Constitution*  If  their  earlier  steps  showed 
neither  prudence  nor  knowledge  of  human  nature,  they  indi- 
cated a  certain  degree  of  courage,  more  worthy  of  a  crusade 
than  their  subsequent  efforts.  It  is  certain  that  none  of  the 
known  promoters  of  antislavery  agitation  ventured  to  set 
foot  upon  the  territory  which  was  proposed  as  the  theatre  of 
such  a  formidable  conquest.  In  the  autumn  of  1820,  indeed, 
Mr.  Garrison  became  engaged  in  the  joint  conduct  of  a  news- 
paper  already  published  in  Baltimore,  which  had  advocated 
the  cause  of  "  universal  emancipation ; "  but,  until  then,  in  a 
spirit  and  by  means  really  philanthropical,  instead  of  fana- 
tical This  connection  was  brought  to  a  close,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  year,  by  the  prosecution  and  conviction  of  Mr. 
Garrison  for  a  libel,  whereupon  he  returned  to  Boston  and 
set  up  the  "Liberator,"  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1831.* 

'  Perhaps  do  more  accarate  idea  of  the  strengih  and  influence  of  the  abo- 
lition cause  in  Boston,  seyeral  years  o(terwards,  could  be  formed,  than  from 
the  reply  of  Mr.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Mayor  of  the  city,  to  an  appeal  from  the 
Mayor  of  Baltimore,  requesting  him  to  suppress  the  "  Liberator,"  copies  of 
which  would,  no  doubt,  be  sent  to  the  capital  of  Maryland,  as  fanatical  and 
incendiary.    Mr.  Otis  wrote  that  his  '*  officers  had  ferreted  out  the  paper  and    . 
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The  mission  was  oondueted,  howerer,  by  secret  emiss»« 
ries,  in  their  behal£  Persons  of  various  profesaona  and  pur- 
suits, clergymen,  colporteurs,  and  pedlars,  insinuated  them- 
selves into  the  South,  with  tiie  purpose  of  taking  adyantage 
of  whatever  opportunity  might  present  itself  &yorable  to 
the  object  in  view.  It  was  very  speedily  ascertained  that 
the  most  delicate  suggestions,  made  to  the  owners  iii  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  emancipation,  involved  a  certain  de- 
gree of  danger  to  those  who  ventured  to  .propose  them.  The 
masters  had  heard  that  Mr.  Thompson  thought  it  right  that 
the  slaves  should  throw  off  their  bondage  by  the  most  violent 
means,^  and  the  idea  of  assassination,  and  the  natural  horrors 
of  a  slave  insurrection,  had  not  struck  them  agreeably. 
Finding  little  acceptance  with  this  class,  the  abolition  agents 
secretly  turned  their  attention  to  the  slaves;  but  this  pro- 
ceeding proved  still  more  offensive. 

The  owner  of  a  thousand  negroes,  dwelling  with  his  &m- 
ily  upon  an  isolated  plantation,  who  did  not  care  to  listen  to 
the  exhortations  of  a  Northern  abolitionist  upon  the  wrongs 
and  evils  of  slavery,  saw  still  less  propriety  in  permitting 
appeals  to  be  made  to  the  not  particularly  enlightened  sensi- 

Ha  editor,  whose  office  was  an  obscure  hole,  his  only  yisible  auxiliary  a  negro 
boy ;  his  supporters  a  few  insignificant  persons  of  all  colors.** 

'  Mr.  Thompson  publicly  denied  this  charge,  but  the  following  i^eoe  of 
contemporary  testimony  is  from  the  Boaton  AtlUy  of  Oct  17th,  18S6 : 

*'  The  New  York  Commercial  reodred  last  evening  contains  a  letter  from 
Mr.  A.  Kanfinan,  Jr.,  of  Andorer,  expreaalj  stating  that  Mr.  Thompson  re- 
peated three  or  four  times  to  him  that  *  erery  sUvcholder  ought  to  hare  his 
throat  cut*  With  regard  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Kaufman,  and  his  credibility 
as  a  witness,  the  following  testimony  is  submitted : 

"*TBSoLoaxoAL  Skhdtaxt,  AndowTt  OeL  12ft,  18SSi 
** '  Mr.  A.  Kaufinan,  the  subscriber  of  the  aboTe  declaration,  to  a  licentiate 
preacher,  having  spent  three  years  in  this  seminary,  with  a  distinguished  diar- 
acter  for  talents  and  schdarship ;  a  man  of  integrity,  worthy  of  tmst  and  cre- 
('encc,  whose  Teradty  is  unimpeached  and  unimpeachable. 

"*L.  Woona. 
"*M.SnriJ». 
"•R.Kmirson."' 
These  gentlemen  were  the  eminent  professors  of  the  seminary. 
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bilities  of  his  dependents,  on  this  topio.  Naturally  enough, 
a  great  deal  of  exasperation  was  the  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery that  SQch  a  design  was  on  foot.  The  treatment  of 
those  who  were  suspected  of  an  intention  to' tamper  with  the 
slaves  was  often  somewhat  rough;  though,  perhaps,  not 
much  more  so  than  that  to  which  gentlemen  in  England  are 
subjected,  on  certain  occasions,  when  guilty  of  nothing  worse 
than  an  honest  ambition  to  serve  their  country  in  the  grand 
councils  of  the  nation.  At  that  period,  at  least,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  wer^,  in  general,  as 
orderly  as  Dutchmen.  Whenever  an  agent  of  the  abolition 
societies  was  actually  detected,  however,  in  holding  unlawful 
intercourse  with  the  slaves,  if  he  escaped  with  tar  and  feath- 
ers he  was  lucky;  while  sometimes  an  extemporary  court 
and  jury  of  the  vicinage  heard  his  case  summarily,  and,  if 
they  deemed  the  proo&  sufficient,  consigned  him  to  the  next 
tree,  at  the  end  of  a  rope. 

These  extreme  proceedings  were  rare ;  but  they  served 
effectually  to  clear  the  Southern  country,  in  a  short  time, 
of  a  class  of  persons,  who,  however  strong-minded,  were 
not  emulous  of  the  honors  of  martyrdom.  Indeed,  their 
chance  of  glory  was  small;  for,  whether  it  indicated  a 
sounder  state  of  sentiment  than  at  present  exists,  or  not, 
their  fate  excited  scarcely  more  sympathy  among  peaceable 
and  well-disposed  persons  of  the  North,  or  anywhere  outside 
of  their  own  limited  circle  of  adherents,  than  it  did  at  the 
scene  of  their  disasters.  They  were  generally  looked  upon 
as  a  set  of  pestilent  fanatics,  who  justly  deserved  their  doom, 
by  a  wilful  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  States,  into  which 
they  had  intruded  for  a  malignant  and  seditious  purpose. 

Incidents  of  this  sort,  however,  were  calculated  to  have 
their  effect  upon  the  more  excitable  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, who  saw  only  the  outrage,  and  made  no  allowance  for 
the  provocation.  Some  who  had  read  the  Constitution  re- 
ferred to  the  clause  which  provides,  that  "  the  citizens  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States."    This  provision,  which  iflj 
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certainly,  a  very  marked  recognition  of  the  rights  of  StateSy 
as  well  as  of  general  citizenship,  was  sometimes  cited  in  be* 
half  of  those  excluded  from  the  pnrsoit  of  incendiary  designs 
at  the  South ;  bnt  surely  it  does  not  mean  that  the  citizens 
of  one  State  may  enter  another,  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
on  fire  the  dwelling-places  of  its  inhabitants,  or  of  doing  any 
thing  else  whereby  their  property  or  personal  safety  might 
be  endangered.  The  x>eople  of  the  seyeral  States  are  the 
sole  judges  of  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  the  laws  whidi 
they  may  make  for  the  preyention  of  domestic  mischief,  so 
&T  as  those  laws  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  appeals  were  not  made  to  the 
criminal  tribunals,  in  all  such  cases  as  catne  under  the  stat- 
utes provided  for  the  punishment  of  the  offences  charged; 
in  conformity  with  the  claims  of  justice  and  the  nature  of  our 
institutions.  By  neglect  of  the  salutary  forms  of  law,  an 
unfavorable  impression  was  produced  in  the  North,  at  last, 
in  regard  to  the  general  state  of  Southern  society;  and  the 
summary  vengeance,  which  violent  men  occasionally  took 
into  their  own  hands,  began  to  be  thought  by  many  charac- 
teristic of  the  main  body  of  the  people,  in  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try with  which  comparatively  few  at. the  North  were  much 
acquainted.  The  exclusion  from  the  slave  States  of  those 
suspected  of  being  abolition  emissaries  was  naturally  made 
the  most  of  by  themselves  and  their  associates.  The  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  just  now  cited,  was  much  insisted  upon; 
and  it  was  not  considered,  in  their  own  circle,  that  these 
persons  did  not  appear  in  the-  slave  States  as  citizens,  but 
as  enemies;  and  that  they  could  scarcely  claim  tiie  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution,  while  they  were  engaged  in  the 
violation  both  of  its  whole  spirit  and  its  specific  letter. 

Being  thus  debarred  from  the  use  of  those  personal  influ- 
ences, upon  which  they  had  reckoned  for  the  removal  of  sla- 
very from  the  soil  of  the  South,  the  abolitionists  resorted  to 
other  means,  which  might  be  thought  to  savor  of  disap* 
pointed,  if  not  of  vengeful  feeling,  on  their  part,  rather  than 
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to  manifest  rnooh  of  the  spirit  of  purely  philanthropic  action. 
The  whole  force  of  whatever  presses  were  under  their  control 
was  brought  at  once  to  bear  upon  the  South.  That  quarter 
was  flooded  with  ^^  paper  pellets  of  the  brain."  Newspapers, 
pamphlets,  tracts,  fairly  loaded  down  the  mails  These  pro- 
ductions* of  the  antislayery  imagination  were  by  no  means 
of  a  soothing  natura  They  were  addressed,  through  the 
postoffices^  to  persons  to  whom  the  very  name  of  abolition 
was  'about  as  grateful  as  coloquintida  to  the  palate.  Men 
who  went  to  church,  and  thought  they  were  as  good  Chris- 
tians, neighbors,  and  citizens,  as  others,  found  themselves 
called  upon  to  ^pay  the  post"  for  broadsides,  which  ad- 
dressed them  as  tyrants  and  oppressors,  thieves,  kidnappers, 
and  murderers.  If  a  planter  opened  a  bale  of  goods,  or  a  box 
of  shoes,  intended  for  the  use  of  his  negroes,  and  carefully  in- 
spected the  several  articles,  ten  chances  to  one  thatlie  would 
find  essays  upon  the  wrongs  and  evils  of  slavery,  or  pictorial 
representations  of  slaves  In  chains,  with  the  lash  hanging 
over  them,  smuggled  into  the  centre  of  the  packages  of 
cloths,  or  snugly  tucked  away  in  the  capacious  toes  of  the 
well-sized  brogans. 

The  plague  became,  at  length,  in  its  degree,  like -that  of 
the  swarms  of  frogs,  and  flies,  and  locusts.  Indeed,  in  the 
wild  conception  of  the  more  fervid  devotees  of  emancipation, 
the  ^  sunny  South"  was  likened  to  the  land  of  Egypt,  in 
which  the  children  of  Ham  were  blasphemously  symbolized 
as  the  chosen  people  of  the  Almighty;  and  the  new,  self-dele- 
gated prophets,  who  were  to  work  out  their  deliverance,  with 
neither  visible  sign  nor  accredited  mission,  were  these  pre- 
sumptuous Northern  agitators  and  pamphleteers.^ 

In  order  to  exhibit  in  the  clearest  light  the  state  of  feel- 

'  It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  when  the  Ahni^ty  brought  the  children  of 
Jsrmd  oat  of  the  house  of  bondage,  in  which  they  had  dwelt  for  four  hundred 
yean,  the  purpose  was  not  effected  by  breaking  down  the  ciTil  institutions  of 
the  Egyptians.  He  led  them  forth  and  subjected  his  chosen  race  to  still  se* 
Terer  hardships  and  trials  in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years,  to  fit  them  to  enter 
into  and  possess  the  promised  land. 
6 
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ing  which  had  been  excited  throughoat  the  country  by  tliese 
incendiary  proceedings,  somewhat  liberal  extracts  from  pnb^ 
lie  documents  of  the  highest  authority  may  find  here  their 
appropriate  place.  These  passages  are  not  taken  from  Soath- 
em  sources;  but,  in  the  one  instance,  frx)m  the  Message  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  twenty-fourth  Ck>n- 
gress,  upon  its  coming  together,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1885 ; '  and,  in  the  other,  frx)m  addresses  of  the  goyemon  of 
two  important  Northern  States  to  their  respective  leg^tshtive 
assemblies,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1836.  Great  com- 
plaint had  already  been  made  of  the  obstacles  to  the  diffusion 
of  abolition  newspapers  and  tracts,  by  the  refusal  of  Southern 
postmasters  to  deliver  them  to  the  persons  for  whom  they 
were  designed — ^that  is,  complaint  by  those  up  the  stream, 
of  disturbance  to  the  waters  by  those  below.  President 
Jackson,  it  appears,  deemed  the  efforts  to  circulate  such  pro- 
ductions by  mail  an  offence  justly  calling  for  penal  legisla- 
tion. As  he  had  withstood  South  Carolina,  so  now  he  turned 
upon  the  more  insidious  assailants  of  the  Union  at  the  North. 
His  message  thus  requested  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
by  Congress : 

"  I  must  also  invite  your  attention  to  tbe  painful  excitements  in  the  South 
by  attempts  to  circulate  ihrou^  the  mails  inflammatory  appeals  addressed  to 
the  passions  of  sUtcs,  in  prints  and  in  yarious  sorts  of  publications,  calculated 
to  stimulate  them  to  insurrection,  and  to  produce  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 
*  *  *  It  is  fortunate  for  the  country  that  the  good  sense,  the  gdieroos 
feeling,  and  the  deep-rooted  attachment  of  the  people  of  the  non^laveholding 
States  to  the  Union  and  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  same  blood  in  the  South, 
have  given  so  strong  and  impressive  a  tone  to  the  sentiments  entertained 
agtdnst  the  proceedings  of  the  misguided  persons  who  have  engaged  in  these 
unconstitutional  and  wicked  attempts,  and  espedally  against  the  emissarfes  from 
fordgn  parts,  who  have  dared  to  interfere  in  this  matter,  as  to  authorise  the 
hope  that  these  attempts  will  no  longer  be  persisted  in.  *  *  *  I  would, 
therefore,  call  the  special  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject^  and  respect- 
^^y  Buggest  the  propriety  of  passing  such  a  law  as  will  prohibit,  under  severe 
penalties,  the  circulation  in  the  Southern  States,  through  the  mail,  of  incen- 
diary publications,  intended  to  instigate  the  slaves  to  insurrection." 

'  December  7th. 
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Governor  Maroy,  afterwards  Secretary  at  War '  and  Sec- 
retary of  State,  appealed  to  the  Legislatnre  of  New  York, 
January,  1886,  in  the  following  forcible  language : 

**  A  fiBw  faidivldiuls  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  acting'  on  ndstaken 
notions  of  mofal  and  reli^ons  dntj,  or  some  less  justifiable  principle,  and  ^fia- 
regarfing  tibe  obligations  which  they  owe  to  the  respectlTe  governments,  have 
embarked  in  an  enterprise  for  abolishing  domestic  slaTery  fai  the  Soothem  and 
Southwestern  States.  Their  proceedings  hare  caused  much  mischief  in  those 
States,  and  hsTe  not  been  entirdj  harmless  in  our  own.  Thej  hare  acqnhed 
too  modi  Inqwrtance  bj  the  evils  which  have  already  resolted  from  them,  and 
bj  the  msgnitade  and  nrnnber  of  those  which  are  likely  to  follow,  if  they  are 
fiutfaer  perristed  in,  to  Justify  me  in  pasung  them  without  notice.  These  pro- 
eeedlngB  have  not  only  found  no  favor  with  a  vast  minority  of  our  constituents, 
but  they  have  been  generally  reprobated.  The  public  indignation  which  they 
have  awakened  has  broken  over  the  restraints  of  law,  and  led  to  dangerous 
tomnlts  and  commotions,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  were  not,  in  all  instances,  re- 
pressed without  the  mteiposition  of  military  power.  If  we  consider  the  excite- 
ment which  already  exists  among  our  fellow-citizens  on  this  subject,  and  thdr 
increasing  repugnance  to  the  abolition  cause,  wo  have  great  reason  to  fear  that 
farther  efforts  to  sustain  it  will  be  attended,  even  in  our  own  State,  with  still 
more  dangerous  disturbances  of  the  public  peace. 

"  In  onr  commercial  metropolis,  the  abolitionists  have  established  one  of 
their  principal  magazines,  from  which  they  have  sent  their  missiles  of  annoy- 
ance into  the  slaveholdlng  States.  The  impression  produced  in  those  States, 
that  this  proceeding  was  encouraged  by  a  portion  of  the  business  men  of  New 
York,  or  at  least  not  sufficientiy  discouraged  by  them,  threatened  injurious 
consequences  to  our  commerce.  A  proposition  was  made  for  an  extensive  vol- 
untary association  in  the  South,  to  suspend  business  intercourse  with  our  citi- 
sens.  A  regard  for  the  character  of  our  State,  for  the  public  interest,  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  among  our  citizens,  as  well  as  a  due  respect  for  the 
obligations  created  by  our  political  institutions,  call  upon  us  to  do  what  may 
bo  done,  conaistentiy  with  the  great  principles  of  civil  liberty,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  evils  which  the  abolitionists  are  bringing  upon  us  and  the  whole  coun- 
try. With  wliatever  disfavor  we  may  view  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery, 
we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  very  formidable  difficulties  of  abolishing  it,  or 
give  eoontenance  to  any  scheme  for  accomplishing  this  object,  in  violation  of 

'  It  if  the  modem  fashion  to  write  Secretary  of  War,  but  the  former  mode 
seems  more  correct  At  is  the  Latin  ad ;  that  id,  abaut^  or  in  relation  to  war. 
In  the  case  of  the  other  Secretarysliips,  as  of  State,  the  Treasury,  the  Nuvy, 
the  Interior,  etc,  it  is  a  thing  which  is  spoken  of;  whereas,  war  is  but  a  con- 
dition of  affiurs. 
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.  the  Boleiiui  gcuunnteet  we  sre  under,  not  to  inteflbre  with  the  i 
exists  in  the  SUtce.    •    •    • 

*'  Slavery  was  not  finally  abolished  here  [New  Tork]  until  1827.  We  weie 
left  to  come  to  this  result  in  our  own  tune  and  manner,  without  any  molesta- 
tion or  interferoice  from  any  other  State.  I  am  yery  sure  that  anj  intenned- 
dling  with  us  in  this  matter  by  the  citizens  of  other  States  would  not  have 
accelerated  oar  measures,  and  might  hare  prored  mischierons.  Sndi  servioefl^ 
if  they  had  been  tendered,  woold  have  been  rgected  as  osdesB,  and  xegurded 
as  an  invasion  of  our  rights.    •    •    • 

"  If  the  abolitionists  design  to  enlist  oar  passions  in  this  eanae,  sodi  a 
coarse  woold  be  worse  than  asdess,  unless  it  had  r^erence  to  some  sabsequent 
action.  If  it  is  expected  in  this  manner  to  inflnenoe  the  action  of  CJongress, 
then  they  are  aiming  at  a  osurpation  of  power.  Lq^iBlation  by  Congress  woold 
be  a  violation  of  the  Ckmstitotion,  by  which  that  body  exists,  and  to  support 
which  every  member  of  it  is  bound  by  the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath,  The 
powers  of  Congress  cannot  be  enlarged  so  as  to  bring  the  sabjeet  of  sUrery 
within  its  cognizance,  without  the  consent  of  the  slavdudding  States.  •  *  • 
If  their  operations  here  are  to  inflame  the  fanatical  zeal  of  emi«RarieB»  and  iii> 
stigate  ibem  to  go  on  missions  to  the  slaveholding  States,  there  to  distrib^ 
abolition  publications  and  to  promolgate  abolition  doctrines,  their  success  in 
this  enterprise  is  foretold  by  the  fate  of  the  deluded  men  who  have  preached 
them.  The  moment  they  pass  the  borders  of  those  States,  and  begin  their 
labors,  they  violate  the  laws  of  the  jurisdiction  they  have  invaded,  and  incur 
the  penalty  of  death,  or  other  ignominious  pumshment  I  can  conceive  no 
other  jolgect  that  the  abolitionists  can  have  in  view,  so  far  as  they  propose  to 
operate  here,  but  to  embark  the  people  of  this  State,  under  the  sanctimi  of 
the  civil  authority,  or  with  its  connivance,  in  a  crusade  against  the  sUvdiold- 
ing  States,  for  the  purpose  of  fordng  abolition  upon  them  by  violence  and 
bloodshed.  If  such  a  mad  project  as  this  could  be  contanplated  for  a  single 
moment,  as  a  possible  thing,  every  one  must  see  that  the  first  step  toward  its 
accomplishment  would  be  the  end  of  our  Confederacy  and  the  beginning  of 
civil  war.  So  far,  then,  as  respects  the  people  of  this  State,  or  any  action  that 
can  emanate  from  them,  I  can  discover  no  good  that  has  resulted,  or  that  can 
be  reasonably  expected  to  result  from  the  proceedings  of  the  abolitionists ; 
but  the  train  of  evils  that  must  necessarily  attend  thdr  onward  movementls 
in  number  and  magnitude  most  appalling.*' 

Mr.  Everett  was  at  the  same  time  (January,  1886)  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  and  took  up  the  subject  in  a  similar 
strain  in  his  address  to  the  Legislature,  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  as  follows : 

*'  The  country  has  been  greatly  agitated  during  the  past  year  in  relation  to 
slavery,  and  acts  of  illegal  violence  and  outrage  have  grown  out  of  the  excite- 
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BMBt  kindled  <m  iUs  anbied  ia  different  parts  of  the  Unioii,  wfaioh  caimot  be 
too  strongly  deplored,  or  too  sererely  condemned.  In  this  State,  and  several 
of  our  sister  States,  slavery  has  long  been  held  in  public  estimation  as  an  evil 
of  the  first  magnitude.  It  was  fhlly  abolished  in  this  Commonwealth  in  the 
year  1788,  by  decisions  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  by  the  interpretation 
placied  on  the  declaration  of  equality  in  the  bill  of  rights.  But  it  existed 
in  several  of  the  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and 
in  a  greater  ratio  to  the  free  population  of  the  country  than  at  the  present 
time.  It  was,  however,  deemed  a  point  of  the  highest  public  policy  by  the 
noD-sIaTdidding  States,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  slavery  in  their  sister 
Btetea,  to  enter  with  them  into  the  present  Union  on  the  basis  of  the  constitu- 
lioiial  compact  That  no  Unioii  could  have  been  formed  on  any  other  basis, 
is  a  fret  of  historical  notoriety ;  and  is  asserted  in  terms  by  General  Hamilton, 
in  the  reported  debates  of  the  New  York  Convention  for  adopting  the  Consti- 
totion.  This  compact  expressly  rccognizes'the  existence  of  slavery,  and  con- 
cedes to  the  States  where  it  prevails  the  most  importants  rights  and  privileges 
connected  with  it  Eveiy  thing  that  tends  to  disturb  the  relations  created  by 
this  compact  is  at  war  with  its  spirit ;  and  whatever,  by  direct  and  necessary 
operation,  is  calculated  to  excite  an  insurrection  among  the  slaves,  has  beoi 
bdd,  by  highly  respectable  legal  authority,  an  offence  against  the  peace  of  this 
Conmionwealth,  which  inay  be  prosecuted  as  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law. 
Althou^  opinions  may  differ  on  this  point,  it  would  seem  the  safer  course, 
imder  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  imitate  the  example  of  our 
frthers — the  Adamses,  the  Hancocks,  and  other  eminent  patriots  of  the  Revo- 
lution, who,  although  fresh  from  the  battles  of  liberty,  and  approaching  the 
question  as  essentially  an  open  one,  deemed  it  nevertheless  expedient  to  enter 
into  a  union  witii  our  brothers  of  the  slaveholding  States,  on  the  principles  of 
forbearance  and  toleration  on  thb  subject  As  the  genius  of  our  institutions 
and  the  diaracter  of  our  people  are  entirely  repugnant  to  laws  impairing  the 
liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  even  for  the  sake  of  repressing  its  abuses, 
tiie  patriotism  of  all  classes  of  citizens  must  be  invoked  to  a)>stain  from  a  dis- 
cossion  which,  by  exasperating  the  master,  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
render  more  oppressive  the  condition  of  the  slave,  and  which,  if*  not  aban- 
doned, there  is  great  reason  to  fear  will  prove  the  rock  on  which  the  Union 
win  split  Such  a  disastrous  consummation,  in  addition  to  all  its  remediless 
political  evils  for  every  State  in  the  Union,  could  scarcely  fail,  sooner  or  later, 
to  bring  on  a  war  of  extermination  in  the  slaveholding  States.  On  the  con- 
Irary,  a  conciliatory  forbearance  with  regard  to  this  subject  in  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  a  nimierouii  class  of  citizens 
of  the  South,  who  deaare  the  removal  of  the  evil ;  whose  voice  has  often  been 
beard  for  its  abolition  in  legislative  assemblies,  but  who  are  struck  down  and 
nlenced  by  the  agitation  of  the  question  abroad ;  and  it  would  leave  the  whole 
painfol  subject  where  the  Constitution  leaves  it,  with  the  States  where  it  exists, 
and  In  the  hands  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  who,  in  Sis  own  gpod  Ume^te  skA% 
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to  oanae  It  to  distppeir,  fike  tiie  slaveiy  of  the  aneiflnt  woild,  imdflr  thegnd- 
ual  opention  of  the  gentle  spirit  of  Christiaiiitj.'* 

These  extracts  serve  to  show  to  what  lengths  the  aboli- 
tionists were  then  pushing  their  designs,  and  the  sentiments 
with  which  they  were  regarded  by  emkient  citixens  of  un- 
questionable patriotism.  The  picture  would  not  be  complete 
without  the  addition  of  a  passage  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Clay, 
delivered  in  the  Senate  at  the  same  period.  His  vigorous 
and  glowing,  but  unpremeditated  language,  forcibly  portrays 
the  real  evil  which  then  threatened  the  country ;  as  his  saga- 
cious foresight  indicated  those  future  terrible  .trials  and  ills 
of  which,  if  unchecked,  it  must  prove  the  source;  from  the 
actual  sight  and  experience  of  which  he  and  his  great  com- 
patriots of  that  earlier  generation  have  been  mercifully  spared. 
With  another  Clay  and  another  Webster  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  popular  delusion  might  have  been  turned  aside,  be- 
fore it  had  overwhelmed  the  barriers  of  the  Constitution,  to 
the  foot  of  which,  in  their  day,  its  tide  was  never  permitted 
to  approach.  In  reference  to  the  means  by  which  the  aboli- 
tionists were  seeking  to  effect  their  objects,  Mr.  Clay  re- 
marked, on  the  occasion  alluded  to : 

"  Another,  and  mach  ;nore  himentable  one,  is  that  which  this  dase  is  eo- 
deaToring  to  employ,  of  arrajing  one  portion  against  another  of  the  Union. 
With  that  Tiew,  in  all  their  leading  prints  and  publications,  the  alleged  hor- 
rors of  slavery  are  depicted  in  the  most  glowing  and  exaggerated  colors,  to 
exdte  the  imaginations  and  stimnlate  the  rage  of  the  people  of  the  firee  States 
against  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States.  The  slayeholder  is  held  op  and 
represented  as  the  most  atrooions  of  human  beings.  Adyertisemcgits  of  fugi- 
tiTe  slaves,  and  of  slaves  to  be  sold,  are  carefully  collected  and  blazoned  forth 
to  infuse  a  spirit  of  detestation  and  hatred  against  one  entire,  and  the  largest, 
section  of  the  Union.  •  •  •  Why  are  the  slave  States  wantonly  and 
cruelly  assdled  ?  Why  does  the  abolition  press  teem  with  publications  toid- 
ing  to  excite  hatred  and  anunosity  on  the  part  of  the  free  States  against  the 
slave  States  ?  •  •  •  Why  is  Congress  pedtioned  ?  What  would  be 
thought  of  the  formation  of  societies  in  the  slave  States,  the  issuing  of  vio- 
lent and  inflammatory  tracts,  and  the  deputation  of  missionaries,  pouring  oat 
impassioned  denunciations  against  institutions  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  free  States  ?  Isthdr  pmpoBe  to  appeal  to  our  understandings  and  actuate 
our  humanity  ?    And  do  they  eipect  to  accomplish  that  purpose  by  holding 
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OS  19  to  the  seom  and  contempt  and  detestation  of  the  people  of  the  free 
States  and  the  iHioleci^Uzed  world?  •  •  •  ^,  I  am  not  In  the- habit 
of  speaking  lightlj  of  the  possibility  of  dissolying  this  happy  TTnion.  The 
Senate  knows  that  I  have  deprecated  allusions  on  ordinary  occasions  to  that 
fireM  erent  The  ooimtry  will  testify  that,  if  there  be  any  thing  fai  my 
pubBe  oaieer  worthy  of  recollection,  it  is  the  tnith  and  sincerity  of  my  ardent 
demtioa  to  its  lasting  preserration.  But  we  shpnld  be  iklse  in  our  allegianoe 
to  it  if  we  ^  not  disoiminato  between  the  imaginary  and  the  real  dangers 
by  wfaidli  it  may  be  assailed.  Abolition  should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an 
hnagtnary  danger.  The  abolitionists,  let  me  suppose,  sncceed  in  their  present 
aim  of  miiting  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  States,  as  one  man,  against  the  inr 
haMiiH*  of  the  slaTe  States.  UiAon  on  the  one  side  win  beget  union  on  the 
other.  And  this  process  of  reciprocal  consolidation  will  be  attended  with  aU 
tiie  Tioknt  pr^ufioes,  embittered  passions,  and  implacable  animosities,  which 
erer  degraded  or  deformed  human  natura  A  virtual  dissolution  of  the  Union 
win  have  taken  place,  wlule  the  forms  of  its  ezistenoe  remain.  The  most  vat 
nable  element  of  union,  mutual  kindness,  the  feelings  of  sympathy,  the  frater- 
nal bonds  which  now  happily  unite  us,  wiU  have  been  extinguished  forever. ' 
One  section  wiU  stand  in  menacing,  hostile  array  against  anotiier ;  the  collision 
of  opinioii  win  be  qmokly  foUowed  by  the  dash  of  anns." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

**Aggr«a8loii"agaBStt2MBoadiiBAetiTeOpentio]k  at  tiio  Vorfh  Ibr  TUrlj  Tewt  W- 
Ibre  the  Wtf.—fieaolntioiift  of  Oongnea,  in  1886u— Action  of  thd  Legialfttnn  of  Mm»- 
chufletts  opon  the  SeaolntionB  of  Sire  Southern  Statee.— Gonliiet  in  Congreta,  fn  re- 
gard to  Abolition  MemorUa,  in  1887.— Ita  Beaolatkm.— Bemaika  of  lir.  Benton  vpon 
the  Besolt— The  ^'Fartiaan  Leader."r-Mr.  Yan  Boien.— The  "Slat  BnXfi^—Tha 
Whi^  Party.— The  Liberty  Fartjw-VThe  Bhnfflera  among  the  Ncrthera  Demoaratlo 

It  thus  appears  that  an  active  and  alarming  system  of 
aggression  against  the  South  was  in  operation  at  the  North, 
thirty  years  ago,  threatening  to  excite  servile  insurrection, 
to  imperil  union,  to  stir  up  civil  war.  This  ikct  rests  upon 
testimony  which  cannot  but  be  considered  both  impartial 
and  conclusive.  Few  would  think  of  questioning  the  patriot- 
ism of  President  Jackson,  whatever  they  might  think  of 
many  of  the  measuhes  of  his  administration;  no  one  ever 
doubted  the  exalted  and  all-embracing  national  spirit  of  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Marcy  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  prominent 
leaders  of  the  National  Democratic  party ;  Mr.  Everett  held 
an  equal  rank  among  the  conspicuous  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Whig  party.  The  danger  apprehended  by  them, 
however,  and  by  other  persons  of  sound  judgment,  was  in 
reference  to  the  resentment  of  the  South,  provoked,  as  it 
could  not  but  be,  by  these  continuous  missiles  directed 
against  its  domestic  relations  from  without,  and  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  actual  numbers  of  the  antislavery  agitators,  or 
of  any  important  influence  which  they  could  exert  at  home. 

But  it  was  generally  thought,  upon  the  whole,  that  the 
danger  was  rather  a  matter  of  speculative  inquiry,  than  of  a 
nature  to  excite  present  alarm  for  our  institutions ;  and  that 
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saoh  a  fearful  oontmgenoy  as  truly  patrioUo  citizens  then  never 
ventured  to  contemplate,  except  as  remotely  possible,  under 
some  new  and  tenible  phase  of  affidrs,  would  be,  after  all, 
averted  by  the  good  sense  and  sound  feeling  of  the  people. 
The  state  of  sentiment  in  Congress,  which  had  now  been  a 
•  good  deal  tried  upon  the  subject,  for  several  years,  will  ap- 
pear by  the  following  resolutions,  unanimously  reported  to 
the  House  by  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Pinckney 
of  South  Carolina,  Hamer  of  Ohio,  Pierce  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Hardin  of  Kentucky,  Jarvis  of  Maine,  Owens  of 
Georgia,  Dromgoole  of  Virginia,  and  Turrill  of  New  York, 
to  which  the  whole  matter  had  been  referred,  and  which 
were  adopted  May  25, 1836 : 

Bmohed,' Tb»i  Oongress  possesses  do  constitationid  aaihority  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  institation  of  slayerj  in  any  of  the  States  of  this  Confed- 
eracy.   TesB,  182 ;  nays,  9. 

Be9olv9df  That  Congress  ought  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.    Yeas,  182 ;  nays,  46. 

And  whereas,  It  is  extremely  important  and  desirable  that  the  agitation 
of  this  subject  should  be  finally  arrested,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  tran- 
quillity to  the  pubUc  mind,  your  committee  respectfully  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  resolution : 

Bmobfed^  That  all  petitions,  memorials,  rcsolntiolis,  propositions,  or  papers 
relating  in  any  way,  or  to  any  extent  whatever,  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  or 
the  abolition  of  sUvery,  shall,  without  being  either  printed  or  referred,  be 
laid  upon  the  table,  and  that  no  further  action  whatever  shall  be  had  thereon. 
Yeas,  117 ;  nays,  68. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  attempted  (out  of 
order)  to  resist  these  resolutions,  on  general  grounds,  as  a 
Tiolation  of  the  Constitution,  so  be  alleged,  and  of  the  rules 
of  the  House  and  of  the  rights  of  his  constituents ;  but  the 
votes  show  the  sense  of  the  House. 

In  the  Senate,  during  the  same  session  of  Congress,  all 
papers  relating  to  slavery  were  invariably  laid  upon  the 
table. 

At  this  point  of  time  an  interesting  spectacle  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  which  should  be 
cited  in  illustration  of  the  state  of  sentiment  in  a  body, 
6* 
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whioli  haJB  Bubfleqiieiitly  undergone  eaeh  a  tlKMrongh  reroln- 
tion  in  character,  bnt  which  was  then  oompoeed,  in  genend, 
of  men  representing  the  better  sense  and  prindide  of  the 
Commonwealth.  At  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  Gtor- 
emor,  Mr.  Everett,  had  transmitted  to  the  legislature  certain 
resolations,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  several  legisla- 
tive assemblies  of  the  States  of  Virginia,  Georgia,  Nordi 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama,  npon  the  snbjeot  of 
antislavery  agitation.  These  embodied  the  idea  contained 
in  the  preamble  to  the  last  resolution  of  the  National  Home 
of  Representatives,  just  cited.  They  had  been  sent  to  the 
Executives  of  all  the  Northern  States,  were  couched  in  gen- 
erally temperate  and  respectful  language,  called  attention  to 
the  constitutional  principles  upon  which  the  Union  was 
formed,  and  appealed  to  the  justice  and  patnotio  sentimeBt 
of  the  North.  In  correspondence  with  the  views  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson,,  as  expressed  in  the  passage  already  quoted 
from  his  message  to  Congress,  in  some  instances  they  re- 
quested that  penal  laws  might  be  passed  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  free  States  for  the  suppression  of  antislavery  agita- 
tion. 

The  resolutions,*  in  due  course  of  time,  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  joint  special  committee  of  the  two  Houses.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  was  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  who  was 
then  far  from  haAdng  become  a  political  abolitionist,  or  from 
having  any  apparent  sympathy  with  abolition  at  alL  In-- 
deed,  the  temper  of  a  majority  of  the  legislators,  in  both 
branches,  was  at  that  time  altogether  opposed  to  the  anti- 
slavery  movement.  The  abolitionists  requested  a  hearing, 
and  sought  it  in  a  spirit  of  apparent  humility,  quite  in  con- 
trast with  many  of  their  more  recent  demonstrations.  With 
considerable  hesitation,  since  an  exciting  and  disagreeable, 
as  well  as  useless  scene,  might  be  the  result,  the  conunittee 
finally  determined  to  grant  their  request,  upon  the  broad 
ground  of  allowing  those  who  were  struck  at  to  be  heard,  at 
least,  in  their  own  defence.  Accordingly,  4;he  nieeting  eventu- 
ally took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
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Udd  it  at  onoe  appeared,  from  the  xnixnben  assembled,  that 
the  abolitionists  had  smmnoned  their  adherents  loom  &r  and 
near.  Amon^^  other  conspionons  deyotees  of  the  cause  ap- 
peared Iffiss  Harriet  Martinean,  then  on  a  visit  'to  this  conn- 
try,  whether  in  the  interest  of  Stafford  House  or  not,  was  not 
understood,  or,  indeed,  thought  of,  at  that  time.  The  hear- 
ing proved  to  be  any  thing  but  agreeable.  The  demonstta- 
tion  in  the  streets'  of  Boston,  in  which  Mr.  G^arrison  had 
played  so  prominent  a  part,  had  taken  place  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  No  opportunity  had  fdnce  been  afforded  for 
breaking  a  silence  which  must  have  been  trying,  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  pent-up  matter  boiling  to  be  let  out. 

'Doubtless,  many  took  an  interest  in  the  proceedings,  who 
thought  the  general  liberty  of  speech  was  in  danger  of  being 
infringed,  in  a  State  where  freedom  of  this  sort  was  as  uni- 
versal and  untrammelled  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  in  any 
civilised  community.  As  evidence  of  it,  the  speakers  on  this 
occasion  exercised  a  very  unlimited  degree  of  free  utterance. 
Their  speeches  were  in  the  usual  antislavery  strain.  They 
addressed  themselves  to  the  passions  of  the  assembly,  instead 
of  speaking  to  the  committee,  and  were,  often  checked  for 
this  irregular  conduct.  They  exhibited  the  usual  pictures 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  chains,  and  subjected  to  the 
most  cruel  hardships  and  sufferings.  Much  was  said  which 
was  incredible  to  a  rational  mind,  and  revolting  to  a  heart 
actuated  by  patriotic  principles  and  emotions.  If  one 
thought  that  the  liberation  of  negroes  from  bondage  were 
the  paramount  duty  of  American  citizens,  all  this  might  pass 
muster ;  but  if  ho  conceived  himself  to  be  under  solemn  obli- 
gations to  the  law  of*  the  land,  imposing  upon  him  duties 
with  which  the  liberation  of  negroes  by  his  own  intervention 
was  inconsistent,  neither  his  conscience  nor  his  feelings  could 
find  gratification  in  the  fiery  and  irrational  staple  of  such 
harangues. 

The  c-ommittee  was  placed  in  a  somewhat  embarrassing 
situation.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  grand  theory  of  free 
speech ;  on  the  other,  that  license  which  the  more  ardent 
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abolitiomsts  mistook  for  it,  snd  which  they  imaginod  it  to 
allow.  Regarding  anmeI^1md0rftnci^o1ImBtaIloeay  88  stand- 
ing on  a  perfect  footing  of  personal  equality,  the  radicals  did 
not  understand  then,  nor  have  they  eyer,  that  a  principle  80 
artificial  in  its  application  demanded  the  most  entire  conces- 
sion to  others  of  all  which  they  claimed  for  themselyes. 
They  held  free  speech  to  mean  the  liberty,  to  them,  of  saying 
whatever  they  pleased,  at  all  times  and  in  every  situation ; 
and  were  not  too  mindful,  therefore,  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
civility,  or  of  the  recognized  deference  due  to  constituted 
authorities. 

In  fact,  it  was  the  spirit  of  radicalism,  in  general,  which 
had  incited  their  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  negro  in  particular. 
At  the  close  of  the  sesssion  of  the  committee,  which  had  been 
devoted  to  this  hearing,  an  adjournment  to  another  day  was 
requested  and  allowed,  in  order  to  permit  another  series  of 
speakers  to  present  their  views.  This  second  meeting  took 
place  on  March  9th,  1836;  and  it  was  likely  enough  that 
neither  the  committee  nor  the  remonstrants  would  come  to- 
gether in  the  very  best  humor  with  each  other.  The  audi- 
ence was  much  more  numerous  than  upon  the.former  occa- 
sion ;  in  fact,  the  spacious  hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  thronged  with  an  eager  crowd,  a  majority  of  whom 
were  probably  upon  the  abolition  side.  In  the  course  of 
the  proceedings,  Mr.  Gkirrison  rose,  in  turn,  to  speak;  and  it 
may  be  important  to  state  the  incident  which  then  occurred, 
since  it  shows  the  views  entertained  by  him,  and,  it  may  be 
presumed,  by  his  confidential  associates,  of  that  early  period. 
It  is  believed  that  the  following  was  very  nearly  his  precise 
language,  as  derived  from  minutes  taken  on  the  spot : 

**  I  fed  myself^  Mr.  Ohairman,  like  Paul  in  the  presence  of  Agrippa.  They 
tdl  nfl,  dr,  thai  if  we  prooeed  in  our  ooorae  we  shall  dissolye  this  Union.  Bat 
what  is  the  Union  to  me  ?    I  am  a  citizen  of  the  world." 

It  may  be,  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  felt  too 
much  reverence  for  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  be 
particularly  pleased  with  Mr.  Garrison^s  assumption  in  this 
respect ;  and  perhaps  he  did  not  much  like  the  comparison 
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of  himself  to  the  Kmg  of  Palestine.  He  called  the  speaker 
to  order,  and,  in  language  certainly  somewhat  emphatic,  as 
appears  by  the  same  memorandum  of  the  proceedings,  ad- 
dressed hhn  nearly  as  follows : 


MJt  mmt  be  remembered,  that  this  is  a  committee  of  the  LeglsUitare 
of  MiBWKihiiiwItn,  an  the  members  of  which  are  twom  to  sapport  the 
OopetitirtioD  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States.  Thej  cannot^  therefore^ 
hi  the  way  of  their  duty,  sit  to  hear  such  sentiments  as  hare  been  now 
expreBse4  b  j  one  who  acknowledges  himself  a  traitor  [meaning^  by  his  dedara- 
tion  of  his  disregard  for  the  XJidon]  and  an  oatlaw  [meaning,  by  his  statement 
that  he  was  '  a  dUisen  of  the  world,'  and  consequently  owing  no  obligatioin  to 
the  laws  gOYendng  the  tribunal  to  which  he  now  appealed].  Ton  will  i^ease 
take  year  seat  imtil  I  consolt  the  committee,  to  learn  whether  they  are  dis- 
posed to  hear  yon  fturther." 

-  The  committee  decided  not  to  hear  Mr.  Garrison.  The 
excitement  already  existing  among  a  portion  of  the  assembly 
was  considerably  increased  upon  the  announcement  of  this 
determination.  Afterwards,  numerous  speakers  took  the 
floor,  in  succession,  dcToting  many  of  their  remarks  to  re- 
monstrance against  the  action  of  the  committee,  and  evident- 
ly enjoying  the  agitation  which  had  been  stirred  up.  At 
length,  several  hours  having  been  allowed,  on  this  second  as 
on  the  first  occasion,'  to  an  unprofitable  hearing,  at  which 
nothing  of  importance  or  of  novel  interest  had  been  present- 
ed, the  patience  of  the  committee  was  exhausted,  and,  by  its 
direction,  the  session  was  finally  dissolved,  by  proclamation 
of  the  sergeant-at-arms. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  no  injustice  is  done  Mr.  Garri- 
son by  this  relation,  since  the  declarations  made  by  him  at 
the  time  in  question,  are  correspondent  in  spirit  with  the 
motto  which  he  so  long  displayed  in  his  paper,  the  lAbercUar: 
**The  CoirsTrrunoN — ^A  CovKNAirr  with  Death,  an  Agbbb- 
MENT  WTTH  Hell."  It  only  serves  to  show  how  early  he 
avowed  those  principles  which  his  compatriot,  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillips,  at  a  later  date,  boasted  had  been  his  own  also  for  nine- 
teen years.  The  transaction  is  of  importance,  in  one  respect, 
as  showing  the  sense  then  entertained,  in  regard  to  these 
proceedings,  and  upon  the  general  subject  of  antislavery  agi- 
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tation,  by  the  Legidatnre  of  MassacbiiBettB,  as  erinoed  by  its 
action,  wben  the  matter  came  under  the  cogmamoe^of  the 
two  Honfles. 

A  report'  upon  the  subject  of  the  rcsolres  of  the  five 
Southern  States  was  made  by  the  committee  to  the  Senate, 
which  body  accepted  it  on  March  12th,  1836,  and  ordered 
three  thousand  copies  to  be  printed«^  In  the  mean  time,  the. 
remonstrants  had  made  formal  complaint  to  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature,  that  they  had  not  enjoyed  a  suit- 
able hearing.  After  an  animated  debate  in  the  Honse,  on 
March  1 1th,  that  body  TOted  by  a  large  majority  to  refer  the 
memorial  of  the  abolitionists  to  the  eammiUee  tohiehj  that 
document  alleged^  had  refused  to  hear  them.  On  the  next 
day,  this  matter  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  Senate,  to 
which  body  a  special  report  as  to  the  memorial  had  been 
made ;  and  after  some  discussion  of  the  question,  it  was  also 
referred  to  the  same  committee,  injconcurrence.  No  further 
action  was  had  upon  the  general  subject,  in  deference  to  the 
express  wishes  of  some  very  leading  gentlemen  in  the  State. 
They  thought  that  the  aboHtionists  had  received  a  substan- 
tial rebuke  from  the  legislature,  and  that  the  state  of  politics, 
considering  that -a  general  election  was  to  occur  the  next 
year,  rendered  it  advisable  to  let  the  matter  rest.  Accord- 
ingly, the  resolutions  reported  by  the  committee  were  never 
called  up ;  though  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  would 
have  been  adopted  by  the  legislature ;  and  it  may  be  ques- 
tionable now  whether  the  coui^  taken  in  regard  to  them 
was  the  most  judicious.  The  chance  was  given  up  for  the 
record  of  a  just  remonstrance  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
abolitionists,  by  the  legislature,  in  which  the  sentiments  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  State  would  at  that  time 
have  concurred.  • 

Such  having  been  the  decisive  action  of  Congress  upon 
this  exciting  topic,  and  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  sit- 
ting in  the  capital  city  of  New  England,  it  might  have  been 

'  For  report^  see  Appendix  IIL 
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reaaenably  expected  that  the  oalm  which  had  been  apparent 
I7  lestoied  would  paove  lasting,  by  the  disoooragement  thiui 
given  to  the  popnkr  elements  of  discord,  l&at  the  contest 
was  xenewed  in  Congress;  daring  the  next  year,  proceeding 
from  a  Northern  quarter,  and  rose  at  once  to  a  pitch  of  nn- 
precedented  fnry.  The  twenty-fomth  Congress,  in  May, 
188e,  had  adopted  the  resolntions  already  cited  on  a  preced- 
ing page.^  The  twenty-fifth  Congress  came  together,  in  ex- 
tra session,  September  4th,  ]l  83  7.  The  merely  legal  right  of  the 
latter  body  to  take  action  upon  any  subject,  in  contravention 
of  the  deliberate  sense  of  its  predecessor,  is  indisputable.  A 
nation  may  hold  a  treaty  with  another  power  no  longer 
binding ;  but  there  should  be  some  novel  cause  to  warrant  a 
breach  of  the  obligation.  The  points  comprehended  within 
the  scope  of  those  resolutions  were  not  of  ordinary  legisla^ 
tive  jurisdiction,  and  had  been  agreed  upon  for  the  purpose 
of  composing  national  differences,  and  foi*  preventing  discus- 
sions, which  could  promote  no  good  end,  in  the  somewhat 
excitable  arena  of  the  floor  of  the  House.  They  could  be 
properly  disturbed  only  on  the  highest  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency. 

Looking  at  the  matter  with  calm  judgment,  and  especially 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  it  may  be  held  certain, 
that  the  moral  obligation  to  maintain  the  existing  state  of 
things  was  sufficient  to  counterbalance  all  other  considera- 
tions. A  large  majority  of  the  House  eventually  so  decided ; 
but  it  was  only  after  the  conflict  of  antagonistic  views  and 
feelings,  which  left  many  unhappy  traces  behind  it.  Pos- 
sibly, if  some  of  the  members  had  thought  more  of  their 
duty  to  the  nation  at  large,  than  of  securing  supporj  for ' 
themselves  firom  a  faction  at  home,  vhich  grew  by  their* 
countenance  and  was  beginning  to  cat  into  the  vitals  of  the 
country,  the  direct  evils  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  might 
not  have  be&llen  it,  at  a  later  day.  The  movement  in  Con- 
gress was  made  December  20th,  1837,  by  a  member  of  the 

>  Page  105. 
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House  fiom  Yennont.  He  presented  two  petLtions  addng 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colmnbii^  and 
moved  their  reference  to  a  select  committee,  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  ordinary  custom,  he  would  himself  be  chairmaD, 
and  would  thus  obtain  the  opportunity  of  making,  at  least, 
a  formal  minority  report  Mr.  Benton  thus  describes  the 
occasion  and  the  commencement  of  the  conflict  wUch  Ibrtb- 
with  ensued : 

«The  immedUte  oooadon  of  this  oontesiwas  the pertinadoas  cffrat  of 
Mr«  SUde,  of  Yennont^  to  make  the  preeentatioii  of  abolition  petttkms  tiia 
ground  of  a^tation  and  action  against  the  institution  of  akreiy  in  the  Sontli- 
em  States.  Mr.  8Ude  had  mored  to  refer  the  resolutions  presented  by  hSm 
to  a  select  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  upon  them.  Upon  mak- 
ing this  motion,  he  oommenoed  a  Tiolent  assanlt  upon  the  Institution  of 
slavery."  *      .  .  . 

'  The  member  from  Vermont  was  speedily  called  to  order, 
but  persisted  in  pursuing  a  course  of  remark  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly ojOTensive  to  a  numerous  body  of  the  members,  and 
not  agreeable,  certainly,  to  the  sense  of  a  majority  of  the 
House,  as  became  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  end.  An  ex- 
traordinary scene  of  tunlult  and  confusion  followed.  Mem- 
bers gathered  in  knots,  and  in  a  state  of  extreme  excitement 
discussed  the  several  points  at  issue,  among  themselves.  At 
,  times,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Speaker  to  preserve  any  sem- 
blance of  order.  That  officer,  temporarily  in  the  chair,  was 
Mr.  White,  of  Kentucky,  who  appears  to  have  discharged 
his  duty,  on  a  difficult  occasion,  with  no  little  impartiality. 
Whether  heard  or  unheard,  Mr.  Slade  showed  no  inclination 
to  discontinue  his  speech,  but  proceeded  in  his  remarks  at 
great  length.  A  variety  of  motions  had  been  made,  for  the 
pu^ose  of  checking  Jxim,  in  mid-volley ;  but  in  such  a  state 
of  excitement,  they  were  not  chosen  with  judgment,  or  in 
confomuty  with  the  rules  of  the  House ;  and  the  Speaker 
had  repeatedly  decided  against  them,  affi>rding  Mr.  Slade 
whatever  opportunity  existed,  amid  such  a  turmoil,  to  set  off 
anew,  after  a  momentary  lull  in  the  storm. 

»  "  Thirty  Years'  View." 
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At  leDgth,  a  member  from  North  Carolioa  hit  npon  the 
expedient  which  brought  affairs  to  a  crisis  by  suggesting 
bhat^  according  to  the  rule  of  the  House,  when  a  member 
iras  called  to  order  be  should  take  his  seat,  and  if  the  decis- 
ion made  him  out  of  order,  be  could  not  be  allowed  to  speak 
igain  without  the  leave  of  the  House.  In  the  midst  of  re- 
newed uproar,  the  Speaker  found  it  difficult  to  make  known 
his  determination  upon  the  point ;  but  finally  read  the  rule 
Bx>m  the  Manual,  and  directed  Mr.  Slade  to  be  seated.  That 
cnember  still  demanded  leave  to  proceed ;  but  thereupon  an 
idjonmment  was  moved,  and  there  proved  to  be  116  ayes 
bo  63  nays ;  between  fifty  and  sixty  members  having  pre- 
viously withdrawn,  from  a  scene  which  must  have  been  far 
[h>m  agreeable  to  quiet  men. 

In  this  way,  for  the  first  time  in  Congress,  broke  out  an 
>pen  and  violent  conflict,  on  the  topic  of  slavery,  in  which 
passion  took  away  the  control  from  reason  and  moderation* 
&.  meeting  of  the  Southern  members  was  held  immediately 
ifter  the  adjournment;  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice, 
szcept  as  an  early  display  of  deplorable  alienation  between 
iie  North  and  the  South  in  the  National  Legislature,  result- 
ng  fit)m  the  countenance  afforded  to  Mr.  Slade  by  the  mi- 
lority  of  the  House.  But  although  extreme  councils  found 
trarm  advocates  at  the  meeting,  they  did  not  finally  prevaiL 
[t  was  determined  that  the  subjoined  resolution  should  be 
ytkred  in  the  House  on  the  following  morning : 

Raolved^  That  all  peUdons,  memorials,  and  papers,  toaching  the  abolitiou 
a  slaTery,  or  the  buying,  selling,  or  transferring  of  slaves,  in  any  State,  Dis- 
xict,  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  be  laid  on  the  table,  without  being  de- 
Mited,  printed,  read,  or  referred,  and  that  no  farther  action  whatever  shall  be 
lad  thereon. 

The  resolution  having  been  read  by  the  member  from 
Hrginia,  to  whom  it  had  been  intrusted,  objection  was  made 
»  its  reception  by  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  on  behalf  of 
ihose  who  then  acted  with  him.  His  procedure  may  seem, 
perhaps,  somewhat  singular  and  inconsistent,  since  the 
^und  taken  by  Mr.  Adams  and  his  associates  was  in  oppo- 
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sition  to  tlmtof  those  who  objected  to  the  reception  of  certain 
papers  sent  to  the  Honse  fiom  the  North,  by  persons  who 
were  not  members.  But  here  he  proposed  to  refttse  even  a 
hearing  to  a  resolution  presented,  on  the  part  of  the  Sonth, 
by  a  member  of  the  very  body  which  he  was  contending 
ought  to  vindicate  and  uphold  the  rights  of  free  speech  I 
In  order  to  obtain  leave  to  submit  the  resolution  in  ques- 
tion, a  vote  of  two-thirds,  for  the  suspension  of  the  mles, 
was  necessary.  Upon  putting  this  point  to  the  trial,  the 
result  stood — ^yeas,  135;  nays,  63;  which  was  more  than 
sufficient.  Some  further  disorder  occurred  upon  bringing 
the  resolution  to  final  determination,  but  it  was  ultimately 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  122  yeas  to  74  nay^ 

Mr.  Benton's  remarks  upon  these  transactions  and  thdr 
result  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  antidaray 
agitators  had  carried  out  their  design  to  promote  discord  in 
Congress,  and,  by  consequence,  in  the  nation ;  and  of  the  im- 
pression which  the  spirit  manifested  by  them  made  upon 
well-disposed  persons  who  did  not  sympathize  with  their 
doings.  For  it  could  scarcely  be  considered  any  thing  but 
faction,  bent  upon  mischief,  which  would  seek  to  force  upon 
a  reluctant  Congress  the  discussion  of  antislavery  topics, 
under  whatever  specious  guise  they  were  presented.  Mr. 
Benton  says? 

*<  Thus  were  stifled,  and  in  future  prevented  in  the  Honse,  the  inflammatoiy 
debates  upon  these  disturbing  p^Uons.  It  was  the  great  session  of  their 
presentation,  bdng  offered  by  hundreds,  and  signed  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons — many  of  than  women,  who  forgot  th^  sex  and  their  duties  to 
mingle  in  such  inflammatory  work ;  some  of  them  clergymen,  who  foigot  their 
mission  of  peace  to  stir  iq;>  strife  among  those  who  riiould  be  brethren.  It 
was  a  portentous  contest  The  motion  of  Mr.  Slade  was  not  for  any  inquiry 
into  the  expediency  of  aboliahing  slavery  in  the  IMstrict  of  Columbia  (a  mo- 
tion in  itsdf  sufficiently  inflammatory),  but  to  get  the  command  of  the  House 
and  bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  which  would  be  a  deddon  of  the  question. 
TlOs  motion  failed."  * 

Slavery  was  not,  in  fact,  declared  to  be  abolished  in  the 
iKstrict  until  the  year  1863,  almost  a  generation  later  than 

>«  Thirty  Years' View." 
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the  period  of  the  events  jast  detailed.  A  few  days  after  the 
dispontion  made  of  Mr.  Slade's  memorials,  Mr.  Calhoun 
introdnoed  into  the  Senate  a  series  of  famous  resolutions,  in 
referenee  to  the  general  snbjeet,  which,  as  amended  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  were  adopted  by  a  very  large  majority 
of  that  body.'* 

The  outbreak,  occasioned  by  this  attempt  of  Mr.  Slade  to 
oomrert  the  House  into  an  arena  for.  a  battle-royal  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  had  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution quoted  on  a  preceding  page.-*  The  Senate  had  pursued 
a  rimilar  course,  for  the  two  previous  sessions  of  that  body, 
and  adhered  to  it  until  the  period  of  actual  secession  had 
made  it  an  open  field  for  any  disposition  of  the  topic  which 
might  be  acceptable  to  the  Northern  majority.  For  several 
years  after  this  correspondent  action  of  the  two  Houses,  they 
enjoyed  a  partial,  though  by  no  means  a  complete  immunity 
from  abolition  memorials;  since  little  encouragement  re- 
mained for  vigorous  effort  in  procuring  signatures  to  peti- 
tions to. a  national  assembly,  which  had  predetermined  to 
treat  them  with  entire  neglect.  It  is  a  little  singular,  that 
at  this  time  was  written  by  a  Virginian  author,  and  printed, 
though  not  published  for  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards, 
a  work  of  fiction,  called  ^^  The  Partisan  Leader,''  in  which 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then 
President,  was  depicted,  his  own  assumption  of  the  style  of 
Emperor,  in  the  interest  of  the  abolition  party,  and  the  oo- 
ourrence  of  civil  war;  but  the  events  imagined  were  on  a 
much  inferior  scale  to  those  which  subsequently  took  place. 
As*  a  work  of  art,  the  book  is  of  slight  consequence;  nor, 
although  within  its  scope  the  details  of  events  in  the  novel 
are  not  dissimilar  to  some  of  those  which  time  has  actually 
unfolded,  is  the  story  worthy  of  much  attention,  since  the 
record  of  facts  in  the  experience  of  the  country  goes  so  far 
beyond  every  thing  which  it  was  possible  for  imagination  to 
conceive.  Its  chief  title  to  notice  now  is  derived  from  its 
suppression  at  the  time,  clearly  on  party  grounds ;  from  the 

"  Appendix  IV.  *     "  Page  113. 
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fact  that  Mr.  Van  Baren  received  and  accepted  the  iioiiii]ifr> 
tion  of  the  abolition  party  for  President  in  1848 ; '  and  fiom 
the  conduct  of  not  a  few  of  the  leading  supporters  of  his  ad- 
ministration, in  connection  with  the  causes  of  the  war,  and 
with  its  history,  after  it  actually  broke  out. 

In  1838,  however,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Vermont 
saw  fit  to  pass  certain  resolutions  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  were  presented  in  the  Senate  by  one  of 
the  members  from  that  State.  These  resolutions  were  very 
much  complained  about  by  the  Southern  Senators,  particn* 
larly  by  Mr.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  as  bringing  charges 
of  ^4mmorality  and  irreligion"  against  the  people  of  the 
South,  in  general;  though  it  would  seem,  from  the  course  of 
the  debate,  that  these  charges  were  contained  in  ft  resolntion 
which  had  passed  the  lower  branch  of  the  Vermont  Legidn- 
turo  only,  and  which,  therefore,  had  no  more  official  sanction 
than  if  acted  upon  by  any  ordinary  assembly  of  citizens. 
The  resolutions  were  laid  upon  the  table,  in  the  usual  coarse 
of  proceedings. 

The  annexation  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States  had  now  become  a  subject  of  contemplation,  and  occa- 
sionally of  discussion  by  the  public  press.  Doubtless  the  pro- 
ject was  conceived  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
political  power  of  the  South,  which  had  been  so  long  sub- 
jected to  such  various  assaults,  by  direct  or  indirect  appeals 
to  Congress  from  many  quarters.    Certainly,  in  the  state  of 

'  The  party  which,  nomhiated  Van  Buren  is  property  styled  **  abolition,** 
thoogh  it  professed  obedience  to  the  General  GoYemment,  and  resolred,  there- 
npon,  that  **  We,  therefore,  propose  no  interference  hy  Oangreu  with  slareiy 
within  the  limits  of  any  State.*'    But  its  final  resolution  reads : 

JUiolved,  That  we  inscribe  on  our  banners  free  soil,  free  speedi,  free  labor, 
and  free  men ;  and  under  it  will  ^ht  on,  and  fight  ever,  until  a  ttiomidiant 
Tictory  shall  reward  our  exertions. 

Mr.  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  chairman  of  a  Committee  of  Conference  ap- 
pointed by  this  Conyention,  and  the  nomination  of  Van  Buren  was  reported 
bj  Mr.  Joshua  Leantt,-  editor  of  the  JBmanapaior^  a  paper  pobfished  in 
Boston.         • 
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the  poblio  mind,  at  that  period,  and  long  afterwards,  no  real 
danger  existed  of  interference  with  slavery  ip  the  States ; 
and  the  long-delayed  action  of  a  triumphant  Bepnhlican 
nu^oritj  in  Congress,  after  the. election  of  Lincoln,  npon  the 
question  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Oolumbia, 
indicates  dearly  enough,  that,  so  long  as  the  expectation  of 
the  return  of  the  seceded  States  to  the  Union  in  their  original 
relations  was  entertained,  little  apprehension  need  have  been 
felt  on  that  particular  point. 

It  was  evident,  however,  th^t  the  safety  of  the  South 
depended  upon  the  just  consideration  of  the  North,  wjiich,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  was  acquiring  a  great  superior- 
ity of  popidation.  There  was  a  constant  accession  of  free 
States  to  the  Union,  and  the  balance  of  power  had  been  for 
some  time  steadily  passing  into  the  possession  of  a  part  of 
the  country  which  was,  at  least,  strongly  divided  on  the  sub- 
ject of  abolition.  It  did  not  tend  to  quiet  the  alarm  of 
Southern  statesmen,  that  the  warmest  Northern  supporters 
of  the  Union  seldom  alluded  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  with- 
out putting  in  a  caveat,  to  satisfy  their  hearers  that  they 
regarded  it  as  a  moral  and  political  evil,  and.  that  such  reluc- 
tant countenance  as  they  rendered  to  the  institution  was- 
given  simply  in  deference  to  the  requirements  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  state  of  the  case  kept  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  Southern  men  in  a  condition  of  .nervous 
agitation,  and  that  they  came  together  in  Congress  with  a 
constant  dread  of  a  Northern  majority  which  might  be  in- 
duced  to  attack  their  rights  and  endanger  their  security.  In 
this  view  of  the  matter,  in  January,  1840,  upon  a  motion  for 
some  amendment  of  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representar 
tives,  Mr.  Cost  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  proposed  the  follow- 
ing, which  soon  became  well  known  as  the  "  twenty-first  rule," 
and  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  114  yeas,  to  108  nays : 

"  No  petition,  memorial,  resolution,  or  other  paper,  praying  the  abolition 
of  BlETery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  State  or  Territory,  or  the 
•kve  trade  between  the  States  and  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  in 
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whidi.ii  now  exiftii  duJl  be  reoeired  by  this  Hooia,  or  flntortefaMfl  la  M^ 
way  whaterer.^' 

Substantially,  the  same  principle  had  been  already  adopted 
by  both  branches  of  the  National  Legislature.  The  only  real 
d^erence  between  this  rule  and  the  resolution  of  the  House, 
in  1836,  correspondent  with  the  previouis  action  of  the  Senate, 
was,  that  the  resolution  provided  for  laying  sjich  papers  on 
the  table,  while  the  rule  refused  to  recdve  them  at  all ;  but 
was  equivalent,  ii)  effect,  to  the  course  of  proceeding  already 
in  practice.  This  rule,  however,  was  the  occasion  of  great 
prejudice,  and  became  the  ready  means  of  increaring  and 
intensifying  antisktvery  agitation. 

Amongst  other  indications  of  Northern  dissatis&ction, 
was  an  attempt  made  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  year  1840,  to  relieve  the  negro  of  certain  social  disabili- 
ties, which  had  long  denoted,  in  that  State,  a  more  marked 
distinction  between  the  races  than  had  existed,  perhaps,  in 
any  other  State  of  the  Union.  In  the  year  1705,  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  a  provincial  statute  had  been  passed, 
of  the  following  tenor: 

"  None  of  her  Majesty's  English  or  Scotch  subjects,  nor  of  any  other 
Christian  nation,  shall  contract  matrimony  with  any  negro  or  molatta" 

It  is  evident  from  the  phraseology  of  this  statute,  that 
negroes  and  their  of&pring -were  regarded  in  the  Puritan 
Commonwealth  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  heathen ;  and, 
as  religion  then  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  political  and 
social  affairs,  such  a  mixture  of  races  was  looked  upon  much 
as  idolatry  would  have  been,  or  any  vicious  and  depraved 
degradation  of  the  accountable  human  being  to  the  base  uses 
of  merely  sensual  indulgence.  By  the  State  law  of  1786, 
Indians  were  also  included  within  the  forbidden  limits.  This 
law  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Revised  Statute^,  passed  in  1836, 
and  the  issue  of  marriages  between  whites  and  negroes, 
mulattoes  and  Indians,  was  declared  illegitimate.  So  that, 
fi>r  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
had  kept  in  force  a  penal  statute  against  an  intermixture  of 
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ncea,  wbioh  they  r^^arded  as  contrary  to  good  morab,  and 
with  the  evident  design  of  interposing  a  safeguard  against 
any  casual  tendency  to  the  deterioration  of  the  superior 
species. 

In  the  year  1840,  upon  a  petition  presented  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  repeal  of  this  statute,  the  matter  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  which  reported  favorably,  but  the  bill  was 
TOted  down.  The  measure  was  brought  forward  again,  by 
the  same  process,  in  the  legislature  of  1841,  and,  after  an  anir 
mated  debate,  was  decisively  defeated  in  the  House.  The 
argument  generally  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  repeal 
was,  that  the  statute  was  practically  useless,  since  few  or 
non^  would  be  inclined  to  contract  marriages  ordinarily  so 
repulsive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  compara- 
tively few  persons  actually  commit  murder,  or  any  of  the 
higher  class  of  crimes ;  yet  every  moral  and  social  consider- 
ation requires  that  the  warning  and  the  penalty,  in  such 
cases,  should  be  provided  by  the  law.  On  one  of  the  occa- 
sions referred  to,  the  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  statute 
was  subscribed  by  more  than  five  thousand  males  and  a  not 
much  less  number  of  the  more  delicate  sex.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  a  movement  of  the  abolitionists,  and 
designed  to  break  down  the  most  conspicuous  barrier  which 
could  have  been  raised  to  denote  the  generally  admitted  in- 
equality between  the  several  races  in  question. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  whatever  the  inference  may  be,  that 
this  object  was  eJOTected  in  the  year  1843,  when  Massachusetts 
had  elected  one  of  the  Democratic  party  for  Governor,  and  a 
majority  of  Democrats  to  both  branches  of  its  legislature. 
Doubtless,  this  result  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  strongly  inti- 
mated abolition  opinions  of  Governor  Morton,  and  to  his 
extremely  liberal  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  equal  rights, 
as  expressed  in  his  inaugural  address  to  the  legislature ;  but 
even  more  than  this  to  the  anomalous  situation  in  which  the 
two  chief  politiqal  parties  had  recently  been  placed.  The 
Governor,  in  addressing  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
which  could  do  nothing,  and  was  bound  to  do  nothing,  in 
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regard  to  Blavery,  had  seen  fit  somewhat  rhetorically  to 
say: 

'*  WbOe  some  arc  r^dcmg  in  freedom,  oihen  bow  under  the  oppnaiot^ 
yoke,  or  reluctantly  sobmit  to  the  despot^s  chain.  Can  anch  a  state  of  cM 
society  be  in  harmony  with  the  wiH  of  Him  who  created  ns  all  of  one  fledi  and 
blood  ?    Does  it  not  cry  for  melioration  ?  '* 

On  the  same  occasion,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Com- 
moiiwealth  advanced  the  following  remarkable  doctrines  in 
favor  of  almost  universal  sufi&age : 

**  I  hold  that  erery  man  has  a  natural  right  to  a  vdce,  and  an  eqnal  voiee, 
in  the  government  under  which  he  lives — a  voice  which,  Bke  other  fwpntial 
rights,  he  may  forfeit  by  his  own  misconduct,  bat  of  wluch  he  oannoi  li^i- 
fully  be  deprived  without  bis  fault  Thai  right  i$  noi  derwed/rmn  ike  009- 
emmenL  It  cannot  be  bou^t  of  it  by  the  payment  of  a  price ;  nor  ean  it 
be  withheld  by  an  omission  to  call  for,  or  a  refusal  to  receive  money.  Srsy 
man,  whether  he  pays  taxes  or  not,  owes  duties  to  the  Government  over  him ; 
is  entitled  to  protection  from  it ;  is  bound  by  its  decrees,  and  has  a  ri^t  lobe 
heard  in  making  them.'' ' 

Under  the  inflaence  of  teachings  like  these,  it  was  no 
wonder^  perhaps^  that  a  legislative  assembly,  composed  mainly 
of  "unterrified"  Democrats,  who  claimed  for .  themselves, 
individually  and  collectively,  no  stinted  liberty  of  thought 
and  action,  should  be  obedient  to  recommendations  proceed- 
ing from  so  high  a  quarter.  Accordingly,  they  hastened  to 
do  all  they  could  for  the  cause  of  universal  equality,  by  re- 
pealing the  act  which  forbade  the  marriage  of  whites  with 
negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  great  Wliig  party  had  inherited 
from  its  predecessors  of  earlier  times  and  other  names,  and 
had  often  reaffirmed,  a  set  of  doctrines  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  in  general,  which  rendered  their  position  in  this  re- 

'  In  his  address  to  the  legislature  of  1840,  Governor  Morton  had  laid  down 
this  doctrine  still  more  broadly.  He  then  remarked  (and  it  may  be,  at  least, 
questioned  whether  the  **  virtue  of  an  t/"  here  is  not  on  the  same  footing  as 
that  of  perhaps) :  *'  If  the  right  of  self-government,  the  right  of  suflfrage,  bo  a 
natural  one,  belonging  to  every  rational  human  being,  there  can  be  no  just 
cause  for  depriving  any  citizen  of  it,  except,  perhaps,  as  a  punishment  for 
crime." 
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Bpect  impregnable,  and  occasionally  an  object  of  envy  to 
their  fellow-citizens — the  Democrats — as  a  political  party. 
Their  axioms  were,  that  they  had  no  right  to  interfere  with 
slaTery  in  the  States,  in  any  way  whatever ;  that  it  was  in- 
expedient, if  not  inequitable,  to  take  any  action  upon  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Colnmbia;  but  that  they  had  a  clear  right 
to  oppose,  and  were  honestly  bound  to  oppose,  the.  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  into  any  territory  of  the  United  States  al- 
ready free,  lliey  stood  before  the  country,  therefore,  first, 
upon  the  plain  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  next,  upon 
their  views  of  the  demands  of  justice  and  sound  policy. 

These  were  the  principles  often  held  up  and  advocated, 
with  consummate  ability  and  eloquence  by  their  great  lead- 
ers, Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  jOlay,  and  were  assented  to,  in 
general,  by  the  chiefs  and  adherents  of  the  party,  in  the 
South  as  well  as  in  the  North.  The  Democratic  party  in  the 
South  entertained  other  opinions  than  these,  in  regard  to  the 
territories,  whUe  in  the  North  that  party  was  by  no  means 
united  in  sentiment  on  the  subject  The  Whigs,  occupying 
an  entirely  definite  position  in  this  respect,  were  cordially 
hated  by  the  abolitionists,  who  could  expect  nothing  favora- 
ble to  their  purposes  from  men  who  stood  firmly  pledged  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  As  evidence  of  the  sen- 
timents with  which  the  Whigs  of  that  day  were  regarded 
by  the  "Liberty  Party"  men,  of  the  same  period,  to  whose 
instrumentality  the  Republican  organization  at  length  owed 
its  origin,  the  extract  given  below,  from  the  Boston  Atku^ 
of  December  Vth,  1844,  will  be  deemed  of  value.  This  pas- 
sage is  quoted  from  a  letter  written  by  the  editor  of  the  Al- 
bany Weekly  Patriot^  and  was  published  in  the  Boston 
MfUincipator,  a  paper  edited  by  Mr.  Joshua  Lca^dtt,  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Bufialo  Convention  which 
nominated  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  1848.  It  runs  as  follows,  the 
Whig  party  being  thus  flpccifically proscribed  by  it: 

"  Henoefortb,  the  Liberty  party  is  ita  enemy  forever,  and  the  complete  and 
full  separation  from  it8  aims,  its  purposes,  its  political  economy,  its  measures, 
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and  ita  men,  is  what,  in  my  opinion,  ia  neoeaaaiy  to  the  adf-preaervatfoB^  the 
growth,  and  the  nltimate  ancceaa  of  the  liberty  party." 

It  is  a  great  pity,  and  was,  indeed,  a  fatal  mistake,  that 
the  Whig  party  did  not  steadily  persevere,  to  the  end,  in 
jastifying  this  dislike.  They  stood,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, upon  an  impregnable  foundation,  and  needed  only 
to  be  true  to  their  .principles  and  to  themselves,  to  hold  the 
destinies  of  the  country  in  their  hands.  The  Liberty  party, 
it  is  true,  helped  to  defeat  Mr.  Clay,  in  1844,  by  means  of  the 
few  votes  which  they  were  able  to  cast  for  their  candidate, 
Mr.  Bimey,  in  New  York.  This  diversion  of  force  to  a  third 
party  candidate,  which,  if  the  Liberty  party  men  had  been 
honest  in  their  professions  of  support  to  the  Constitution, 
would  have  been  certain  for  ^r.  Clay,  gave  the  thirty-sijr 
electoral  votes  of  New  York  to  the  Democrats,  and  secured 
the  election  of  Mr.  Polk. 

The  Liberty  party,  therefore,  refused  their  support  to  a 
Whig  candidate  fi*om  a  slave  State,  who  entertained  the 
most  rational  and  humane  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery ; 
and  wilfully  promoted  the  election  of  a  Democratic  candi- 
date from  another  slave  State,  'who  was  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  most  extreme  Southern  opinions  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.*   The  Atlas  of  the  same  date  says  of  the  Emancipatory 

*  The  electoral  vote  stood:  for  Polk,  170;  for  CUy,  106.  With  the  86 
of  New  York,  Clay  would  have  had  141,  to  134  for  Polk.  The  popular  vote 
in  that  State  was :  for  Polk,  287,688  ;  for  Clay,  282,473  ;  for  Bimey,  16,812. 
Leas  than  half  of  the  latter  given  to  the  Whig  candidate  would  have  dected 
a  President  whose  administration  would  have  been  brilliant  beyond  example ; 
which  would  have  drawn  to  it  the  ablest  men  in  the  country,  and  which  would 
have  served  as  a  much-needed  guide  to  the  people  in  the  elucidation  and  rees- 
tablishment  of  constitutional  principles. 

Mr.  Clay  was  President  of  the  Colonization  Society,  under  the  auspices  of 
which  the  flourishing  and  valuable  colony  of  Liberia,  in  Africa,  was  established, 
and  has  been  brought  forward  to  the  excellent  condition  it  has  maintained  for 
jears.  The  abolitionists  were  always  the  fiercest  opponents  of  colonization. 
The  practical  improvement  of  the  negro,  in  his  native  country,  did  not  suit  them 
ao  well  as  the  impracticable  idea  of  equalizing  black  men  with  white  in  a  strange 
land.  It  wa?  this  same  **  better-to-reign>m-hell  '*  spirit  which  induced  the  Free 
Boilers  to  coalesce  with  the  Democrats  against  the  Whigs  in  1861. 
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that  it  IB  ^  a  paper  which  has  contributed  more  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Polk  than  any  other  Locofoco  paper  in  the  coun- 
try.*' There  was  nothing  whatever  gamed  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  or  to  any  other  useful  object,  by  the  factious  conduct 
of  the  third  party  of  that  day,  which  then  became,  for  the 
first  time,  recognized  as  a  political  organization ;  though  in 
1 840,  about  seven  thousand  votes  had  been  cast  for  Mr.  Bimey, 
who  was  again  their  candidate  in  1844. 

But  from  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk,  an  event  procured 
directly  by  their  means,  proceeded  the  Mexican  war,  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  the  embitterment  of  the  sectional  conflict, 
and  the  long  train  of  evils  which  has  since  ensued.  Yet 
the  history  of  the  two  national  elections  which  immediately 
followed  upon  that  of  Mr.  Polk  shows  clearly  enough,  that 
their  power,  though  able  in  that  instance  to  work  such  a  be- 
ginning of  mischief  was  yet  extremely  limited ;  and  through 
judicious  action  by  the  two  great  parties,  it  might  soon  have 
become  as  insignificant  as  the  influence  of  the  abolitionists 
themselves.  In  1844,  their  vote  amounted  to  62,300,  out  of 
an  entire  vote  of  2,698,606.  In  1848,  when  Gen^l  Taylor 
was  elected  by  the  Whig  party,  though  Ex-President  Van 
Buren  had  consented  to  become  the  candidate  of  the  Liberty 
men,  and  they  were  aided  by  all  the  discontent  to  which  the 
Texan  question  had  given  rise,  they  obtained  291,263  votes, 
in  a  popular  vote  exceeding  that  of  the  preceding  occasion 
by  about  174,000.  In  1852,  when  the  general  public  mind 
had  settled  down  into  contentment  with  the  compromise 
measures  of  1860,  and  General  Pierce  was  chosen  by  the 
Democrats,  aided  by  not  a  few  Whigs,  who  believed  that 
the  internal  peace  of  the  country  would  be  most  surely  ren- 
dered permanent  by  the  dection  of  a  member  of  the  other 
party,  the  vote  of  the  Liberty  faction  for  their  candidate, 
Mr.  John  P.  Hale,  fell  off  to  165,825,  although  the  popular 
vote  had  increased  to  3,143,679. 

But  if  the  Whigs  had  afterwards  stood  firmly  to  their 
ori^nal  principles,  instead  of  making  gradual  concessions  to 
a  party,  whoso  agents  liad  declared  tliat  its  self-preservation 
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depended  apon  ancompromising  hostility  to  themselyes,  they 
might  easily  have  regained  the  power  which  the  Liberty 
party  built  np  upon  their  self-sought  ruin,  and  the  country 
would  have  been  saved  from  the  incomparable  ills  with  which 
it  has  been  and  is  likely  long  to  be  afflicted. 

A  wide  field  was  thus  left  open  for  such  Northern  Demo- 
cratic politicians  as  preferred  personal  advantage  to  public 
principle ;  so  that,  by  truckling  to  local  prejudice,  they  might 
win  votes  for  themselves,  and  sell  their  country  to  a  &ction. 
At  a  later  period,  it  became  more  or  less  of  a  political  scram- 
ble between  the  two  parties  for  the  fiivor  of  a  class  of  men 
actuated  by  no  sentiments  of  patriotism,  and  whom  both 
should  have  been  ashamed  to  court  In  the  end,  the  posi- 
tion of  affiurs  was  substantially  reversed.  The  Northern 
Democrats,  losing  by  desertion  n6t  a  few  of  their  conspic- 
uous leaders,  showed  themselves,  in  the  main,  the  defenders 
of  the  Constitution ;  while  the  masses  of  the  Northern  Whigs 
became  entangled  in  the  fatal  meshes  of  sectionalism,  leav- 
ing their  more  honorable  chiefs,  who  had  vainly  striven  to 
avert  thc^current  of  demoralization,  to  struggle  in  vain,  or 
to  stand  aloof  from  a  controversy,  in  the  issue  of  which  they 
believed  they  saw  the  ruin  of  their  free  institutions. 
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In-  the  political  canvass  of  1840,  the  Whigs  had  appaiv 
ently  achieved  a  signal  victory  over  their  Democratic  oppo- 
nents. The  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Boren  had  become 
extremely  unpopular,  by  a  course  of  policy  injorionsly  affect- 
ing the  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  TA  sufferings 
and  dissatisfactions  were  shared  though  in  unequal  propor- 
tions, by  men  in  business  who  had  acted  with  both  parties. 
When  Mr.  Van  Burcn  was  elected  in  1886,  a  comparatively 
small  popular  vote  had  been  cast,  for  it  was  generally  held 
certain  that  he  would  come  in,  upon  '^  the  footsteps  of  his 
illustrious  predecessor."  Ho  then  received  170  electoral 
votes,  against  73  given  for  General  Harrison.  In  1840,  al- 
though the  contest  was  warm,  and  a  very  largely  increased 
popular  vote  was  cast,  on  both  sides,  the  electoral  ballot 
stood  for  Harrison  284,  for  Van  Buren  60.  On  the  former 
occasion,  Van  Buren  had  the  majority  in  fifteen  States  and 
Harrison  in  seven ;  at  the  later  election,  nineteen  States  chose 
electors  for  Harrison,  and  seven  only  chose  electors  for  Van 
Buren. 

The  victory  was  fully  anticipated,  and  the  Whigs  had 
the  opportunity  presented,  in  their  Convention,  of  making 
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the  most  of  the  &yorable  time,  by  Belecting  one  of  .the  two 
most  eminent  statesmen  of  their  party,  Webster  or  Clay,  for 
their  candidate.  K  the  conflict  between  the  rival  preten- 
sions of  those  great  citizens  had  been  disregarded,  and  either 
of  them  had  been  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  election  would  have  been  equally  safe,  in  the 
temper  of  the  popular  mind,  though  perhaps  not  equally  de- 
cisive ;  but  the  result  would  have  given  an  entirely  different 
turn  to  the  course  of  public  events.  A  defeat,  in  a  contest 
of  principles,  would  have  been  far  preferable,  and  &r  inore 
salatary  in  its  future  consequences,  than  such  a  short-lived 
triumph,  achieved  upon  doctrines  of  expediency,  and  followed 
by  complications  and  general  public  confusion,  which  subse- 
quent events  turned  into  the  sources  of  absolute  disaster.  A 
gentleman  of  more  sterling  worth  than  General  Harrison 
could  not  have  been  fixed  upon ;  but  he  was  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  and  though  certainly  distinguished  by 
more  than  usual  ability  and  much  public  service,  was  se- 
lected rather  as  being  unobjectionable,  and  in  order  to  make 
the  victor^ure,  than  in  reference  to  any  special  individual 
claims  for  a  place  of  such  dignity  and  responsibility.  Mr. 
Tyler,  who  succeeded  him,  when  the  brief  month  of  life  per- 
mitted to  President  Harrison  after  his  inauguration,  was  gone, 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  was  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  Whig  Convention  as  a  recent  convert,  and  was 
good-naturedly  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  in  the 
hurry  of  the  occasion,  and  upon  the  refusal  of  others  who 
had  been  thought  of  to  occupy  that  position.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  injudicious  than  the  conduct  of  the 
Wliigfl,  in  both  instances.  President  Harrison,  verging  upon 
seventy  years  of  age,  speedily  sank  under  the  burdens  of 
office ;  and  Mr.  Tyler,  long  balancing  between  his  present 
and  his  former  political  associations,  at  length  yielded  to  the 
latter.  Hence,  the  Whig  party  lost  altogether  the  fruits  of 
a  victory,  which  had  been  hailed  with  unexampled  exulta- 
tion as  a  pledge  of  the  renovated  fortunes  of  the  country. 
The  disappointment  was  keenly  felt ;  but  the  &lse  step  was 
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prodaotiye  of  many  fatore  evil  consequences.  More  than 
ever  before,  politics,  instead  of  serving  as  the  expression  of 
tnie  patriotism,  was  fast  sinking  into  a  game  of  adyenturers 
and  mere  self-seekers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  the  HklassachnsettB 
Legislature,  in  1844,  that  body  had  hastened  to  follow  the 
example  of  Vermont ;  bat  &r  exceeded  the  action  of  that 
State,  by  passing  resolutions  to  be  offered  to  Congress  of  a 
decidedly  revolutionary  character.  In  his  inaugural  addi*ess, 
delivered  January  10th,  1844,  the  Whig  Governor,  Briggs, 
seems  to  have  determined  not  to  be  outdone  by  his  Demo- 
cratic predecessor.  He  also  must  needs  bring  up  the  vexed 
questipn  of  slavery.    He  remarked  to  the  two  Houses : 

"Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  bdierc  that  before  the  existence  of  our  Ckin- 
etitntion,  oar  highest  court  held  the  opinion  that  the  Declaration  of  Indepc^l- 
cnce  put  an  end  to  slavery  in  this  State." 

Without  staying  to  inquire,  upon  so  loose  a  statement  as 
this,  whether  it  is  conceivable  that  a  highly  respectable  tri- 
bunal can  have  held,  that  the  expression  of  any  mere  general 
declaratory  opinion,  by  a  convention  of  delegates  of  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  States,  can  have  had  the  legal  effect 
of  annulling  the  laws  of  those  States — it  may  be  remarked 
that  such  a  view  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  agreed  upon  two  years  after  the  Declaration 
was  issued,  and  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
as  finally  adopted.'  Of  course,  if  that  Declaration,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  simply  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  allegiance 
of  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain,  could  put  an  end  to  slavery 
in  one  State,  it  would  have  the  same  effect  in  all ;  and  hence 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  would  rest  under  the 

'  Not  to  dte  other  clauses  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  second 
Articie  is  sufficient,  namely : 

**£ach  State  retams  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every 
power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is  not  by  this  Confederation  expressly  del- 
egated to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled." 

The  Constitution,  by  Article  IV.,  section  2,  provides  for  the  delivery  of  per- 
sons held  to  service  or  labor. 
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imputation  of  establishing  slavery  anew  in  all  the  States^ 
elsewhere  than  in  Massachnsetts,  instead  of  merely  veoog- 
nizing  it  as  an  existing  fact  in  the  States  where  it  was  to  be 
fonnd. 

The  Govemor,  however,  having  thus  stated  his  case,  pro- 
ceeded to  reason  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  certain  that  the  court 
held  such  an  opinion ;  and  as  if  the  opinion  would  be  of  any 
value,  if  so  held ;  and  to  deduce  from  it  conclusions  scarcely 
to  be  accounted  logical    He  said : 

^  With  tliifl  lict  in  relation  to  slaves  and  slaTexy,  in  her  own  history,  csn  it 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  any  one  that  the  people  at  home,  ind  their  repre- 
sentaUyes  in  the  Federal  Gorerament,  should  feel  bound,  by  ereiy  oonsidenr 
Uon  of  justice  and  humanity,  to  oppose  the  least  e^tenmon  of  an  institution 
which  they  believe  to  be  morally  and  politically  wrong,  and  to  exert  evexy 
mwcr  consistent  with  their  constitutional  obligations  to  the  Union  to  hastcD 
the  tune  when  every  human  being  in  this  BepubUc  shall  ecjoy  'the  hufien- 
able  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  bapfuness  ? '  " 

This  was  rank  abolition.  It  does  not  seem  to  follow  ne- 
cessarily from  the  supposed  &ct,  that  the  highest  court  of 
Massachu^tts  had  held  slavery  abolished  in  that  State  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  it  became,  therefore, 
the  bounden  duty  of  its  people  to  exert  themselves  for  its 
abolition  in  other  States ;  the  highest  courts  of  which  had 
not  so  decided,  and  in  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  had  left  the  institution  standing.  The  abolitionists 
proper  had  by  this  time  seen  that  tlie  Constitution  presented 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  emancipation ;  and  they  character- 
ized that  instrument,  therefore,  as  *'  a  covenant  with  death — 
an  agreement  with  helL"  The  Governor  held  that  every  ex- 
ertion should  be  made,  consistent  with  constitutional  obliga- 
tions, to  hasten  the  time  olT universal  emancipation;  when,  in 
■  fact,  no  exertion  whatever  could  be  made  to  that  end,  in  the 
United  States,  which  would  not  necessarily  be  in  direct  dero- 
gation of  constitutional  obligations. 

The  effect  of  the  Governor's  reconunendations  appeared 
speedily  in  the  passage  of  the  resolutions  referred  to,  which 
Were  approved  January  16th,  1844,  only  six  days  after  the 
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delirery  of  the  inangaral  address,  and  forming  the  earliest 
of  the  senes  of  resolutions  adopted  at  that  session  of  the 
General  Conrt.  Eqaal  alacrity  was  shown  in  the  speed  with 
which  the  resolves  were  forwarded  to  Washington.  Mr.  Bates, 
of  Massachusetts,  presented  them  in  the  Senate,  January  2dd, 
1844,  and  it  appeared  that  they  instructed  the  Senators  and 
requested  the  Representatives  of  the  State  to  seek  for  such 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  would  allow  only  firee 
persons  to  he  represented ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  annul  the 
constitutional  provision  for  the  representation  of  a  quota  of 
the  slave  population.  The  legislature  had  not  yet  reached 
the  point  of  asking  that  negroes  in  slavery  might  vote ;  but 
they  sought  to  weaken  the  political  influence  of  the  slave 
States  by  depriving  them  of  a  part  of  their  representation 
based  on  two-fifths  of  their  slave  population,  for  which  they 
were  liable  to  taxation,  as  for  property,  by  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  who  had  previously  acted  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  during  three  several  Congresses,  but 
was  now  upon  the  floor,  and  who  had  shown  nAre  than  or- 
dinary moderation  when  questions  of  this  sort  had  come  up 
in  that  branch  of  Congress,  expressed  his  regret  that  a  propo- 
sition should  thus  come  from  Massachusetts  to  dissolve  the 
Union,  Remarks  were  also  made  by  other  members ;  and 
Mr.  Bates  replied,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  present  the  reso- 
lutions, but  he  wished  to  avoid,  instead  of  beginning  discus- 
sion on  this  subject,  and  moved  that  they  be  laid  on  the  table 
and  be  printed.  The  Senate  agreed  to  the  fii*st  part  of  his 
motion,  but  refused  to  print,  by  a  vote  of  1 4  yeas  to  26  nays. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  proposed  the  same 
resolutions  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  asked  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  for  leave  to  present  them ;  but  after  a 
brief  debate,  leave  was  refused,  by  a  vote  of  60  yeas  to  106 
nays.  On  February  6th,  several  membera  from  New  York 
brought  forward  petitions,  praying  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  already  suggested,  and  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  Southern  States,  which  were  not  received. 
6* 
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Other  petitions  were  offered  for  the  repeal  of  the  2lBt  role, 
and  that  the  Ordinance  of  1787  might  be  extended  to  all  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  were  severallj 
laid  on  the  table,  the  vote  ranging  from  yeas  118  to  nays  56. 
On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Adams  once  more  brought  up  the 
Massachusetts  resolutions;  but  the  House  again  refused  to 
receive  them. 

Three  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Bates  took  occasion  to  re- 
mark in  the  Senate,  that  ^'  he  had  presented  the  resolves  of 
'  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  because,  as  a  Senator  firom 
that  State,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  do  so.  He  had  moved 
to  lay  them  on  the  table.  There  was  not  within  his  contem- 
plation more  than  one  event  that  could  happen  which  could 
induce  him  to  call  them  up.  He  teas  not  for  disturbing  the 
faundationa  of  the  Govemment.^^  He  suggested,  however, 
that  the  Senate  had  permitted  certain  counter-resolutions 
from  the  legislatures  of  Southern  States  to  be  printed,  after 
the  opportunity  had  passed  for  him  to  renew  his  motion  to 
print  those  offered  by  himself.  But  the  Senate  may  have 
thought,  that  it  was  not  of  such  evil  example  to  print  re- 
solves in  favor  of  sustaining  the  Government,  as  those  calcu- 
lated to  disturb  its  foundations. 

In  fact,  it  seems  that  the  House,  acting  in  Concert  with 
the  views  of  the  Senate,  had  referred  to  a  select  committee 
certain  resolutions  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of  Virginia 
and  Alabama,  protesting  against  the  proposed  amendment 
of  the  Constitution.  This  matter  was  finally  set  at  rest  by 
the  action  of  the  House  upon  the  report  of  this  committee, 
which  was  made  March  2 2d.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Dromgoole, 
of  Virginia,  in  presenting  the  report,  said  that  the  commit- 
tee was  desirous  "to  let  the  country  know  whether  the 
vote  of  this  House  would  sanction  the  change  proposed,  or 

t  Would  preserve  the  Constitution.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
Kport  harsh  or  unkind  to  the  Legislature  or  people  of  Massa- 
Ausetts."  The  report,  which  is  brief,  sets  forth  the  views 
^f  the  committee,  as  follows,  the  facts  here  omitted  being  j)f 
(less  general  importance : 
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''The  fdect  Oommittee  report  that  th^haye  maturely  considered  the 
propoBitioD  of  tbo  General  Assembly  of  KassaohusettB,  to  amend  the  ConsU- 
tation  of  the  United  States,  by  apportioning  representatiyes  and  direct  taxes 
according  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons  now  embraced  in  the  determfai*- 
tion  of  the  federal  numbers.  This  proposition  is  strongly  and  mianimonsly 
condemned  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  and  is  regarded,  in  truth,  as 
a  pit^Kwition  virtually  to  dissolve  the  Union.  The  committee  *  *  are  of 
q[>inion  that  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  compromise  would  produce  a  peace- 
able or  violent  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  committee,  anxiously  desirous 
of  preserving  the  Constitution  in  its  true  meaning,  as  formed  by  the  convention 
and  ratified  by  the  States,  and  confidently  believing  that  such  is  the  deliberate 
sense  of  thS  States,  and  of  the  people  thereof^  with  very  rare  exceptions,  are 
of  Ofnnion  that  no  such  proposition  as  that  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Massachusetts*  ought  to  be  recommended  by  Congress,  or  favored  in  the  least 


Accjordingly,  they  proposed  the  following  resolutions : 

Retolved^  That  the  rule  established  in  the  Constitution  as  the  baas  of 
representation  and  direct  taxation,  resulting  from  a  spirit  of  concession  and 
compromise,  essential  to  the  formation  and  preservation  of  the  union  of  the 
States,  ought  to  be  held  sacred  by  the  friends  of  the  Union. 

Baolvedj  That  no  proposition  to  alter  or  amend  the  Constitution,  in  rela. 
tion  to  representation  and  direct  taxation  among  the  States,  ought  to  be  recom- 
mended by  Congress ;  but  that  any  such  proposition  ought  to  be  promptiy  and 
dcdsively  condemned. 

The  vote  was  taken  forthwith  upon  thb  report,  and  the 
first  resolution  was  passed  by  yeas  168  to  nays  18,  and  the 
second  by  yeas  127  to  nays  41.  The  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence of  votes  upon  the  two  propositions  is  not  very  apparent. 
If  the  rule  in  question  "  ought  to  be  held  sacred,"  it  is  obvious 
that  Congress  ought  not  to  recommend,  and  ought  to  con- 
demn any  proposition  to  change  it. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  this  recapitulation,  that  if  the 
Democratic  Governor  of  Massachusetts  coquetted  with  aboli- 
tion, in  1843,  the  Whig  Governor  was  no  less  forward  to  pay 
it  court  in  1844 ;  and,  that,  while  the  legislature  of  the  first- 
mentioned  year  showed  its  readiness  to  place  the  negro,  the 
mulatto,  and  the  Indian  on  an  equality  with  the  white  race 
of  the  country,  in  regard  to  the  most  delicate  and  sacred  of 
all  relations,  the  legislature  of  the  succeeding  year  adopted 
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a  measure,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  other  States,  and  of  the 
National  Congress,  amounted  to  a  proposition  to  ^  disturb 
the  foundations  of  the  Gk>yemment,"  and,  in  &ot,  to  dissqhre 
the  Union. 

It  should  be  noticed,  at  this  point,  also,  that  at  the  session 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  of  1843,  under  a  Demooratio 
administration  of  the  State,  resolyes  had  been  adopted  which 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  agents,  who  were  to  repair 
to  the  several  cities  of  Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  in  older 
to  bring  to  legal  test  a  matter  which  had  caused^nueh  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  North.  Under  the  laws  of  many  of  the 
Southern  States,  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  port-offioers 
of  their  seaports  to  take  all  colored  persons  out  of  the  cnews 
'  of  vessels  arriving  in  the  harbor,  and  to  lodge  them  in  some 
place  of  confinement,  at  the  charges  of  the  owners  of  the 
vessels,  until  the  time  for  sailing  again  arrived.  The  ship 
thus  lost,  for  a  time,  the  services  of  the  steward  or  cook,  or 
of  such  other  colored  iudividuals  as  constituted  a  part  of  her 
crew,  and  the  owner  was  subjected,  in  addition,  to  the  cost  of 
their  support  during  the  prescribed  period.- 

This  was  certainly  a  hardship ;  especially  as  persons  of 
African  blood  were  thought  best  suited  to  the  culinary 
department  on  board  ship,  and  were  generally  employed  in 
that  capacity  in  the  larger  class  of  Northern  vessels  which 
proceeded  to  the  Southern  ports,  and  afterwards  pursued 
their  voyages  to  Europe.  The  ground  assumed  for  the  prac- 
tice in  question  regarded  the  evils  which  it  was  thought 
might  result  from  free  intercourse  of  blacks  directly  from  the 
free  States,  and  particularly  from  the  Eastern  States,  with  the 
blacks  who  were  either  slaves  or  fr'eedmen  in  the  trading  cities 
of  the  South.  At  the  period  indicated,  the  local  authorities 
in  the  latter  quarter  would  be  likely  to  be  more  than  usually 
tenacious  on  the  point  at  issue  ;  since,  in  consequence  of  the 
active  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  and  of  noted  efforts 
to  circulate  papers,  by  the  mails,  calculated  to  excite  i^ieasi- 
ness  among  the  negroes,  it  would  naturally  be  suspected  that 
colored  persons  attached  to  ships  from  the  free  States  might 
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be  tiie  express  emissaries  of  abolition  organizations.  The 
Legislatare  of  Massadmsetts  urged  that  citizens  of  that  State 
were  thns  deprived  of  the  privileges  and  immanities  secared 
to  them  by  the  Constitution. 

Without  presuming  to  discuss  a  question  of  law,  more 
recently  oonsidered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  which  had 
not  then  come  up  for  determination,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  Southern  people  acted  upon  views  idSecting  their  own 
security,  and  were,  doubtlessly,  in  a  frame  of  mind  not  favor- 
able to  a  calm  hearing  of  the  proposition  of  Massachusetts. 
Hey  had  ample  notice  of  the  proposed  meastire,  however; 
because,  although  the  legislature  of  1843  contented  itself 
with  resolving,  and  the  Executive  took  no  action  upon  the 
subject;  yet,  in  the  following  year,  the  resolutioDS  were 
renewed  by  4iheir  Whig  successors,  and  suitable  agents  were 
appointed  conformably .  with  their  design.  The  fortunes 
which  attended  the  mission  to  Charleston  prevented  any 
attempt  to  fulfil  the  assigned  duty  at  New  Orleans.  No 
choice  could  have  been  more  proper  than  that  by  which  the 
agent  for  the  former  city  was  selected.  The  gentleman  fixed 
upon  was  of  the  best  possible  reputation,  of  venerable  years, 
of  eminent  abDity,  and  of  agreeable  address.*  He  was  tinc- 
tured with  none  of  the  spirit  of  fanaticism ;  but  held  similar 
constitutional  views,  in  regard  to  slavery,  with  those  gen- 
erally entertained  by  members  of  the  legal  profession,  in 
which  he  was  himself  highly  distinguished,  and  by  most  per- 
sons in  leading  positions  at  the  North,  who  were  not  em- 
broiled in  the  schemes  of  local  politics. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Charleston,  he  communi- 
cated, by  note,  the  purpose  of  his  visit  to  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina.  The  Executive  at  once  referred  the  subject 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  then  in  session,  by  a  brief 
message.  But  the  visitor  was,  in  the  mean  time,  unofficially 
made  aware  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  execute  his 
mission,  and  that  popular  feeling  upon  the  subject  rendered 

'  Hod.  Samuel  Hoar,  of  Concord,  Mass. 
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it  advisable  for  him  forthwith  to  leave  the  Stale  Aeooid- 
ingly,  be  retraced  bis  steps.  But  the  treatment  which  he 
received,  tbongb  be  bad  been  subjected  to  no  personal  oat- 
rage,  was  warmly  resented  by  many,  who  alleged  that  the 
State,  of  which  he  was  the  antborized  agent,  had  been  griev- 
ously insulted,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
violated,  by  bis  exclusion  from  the  pursuit  of  a  peaceful  legal 
remedy  for  an  alleged  public  wrong. 

It  is  probable  that,  twenty  years  earlier,  no  resistance 
would  have  been  offered  to  an  attempt  to  bring  the  point  at 
issue  to  the  cognizance  of  the  tribunals  of  the  United  Stfites, 
if  the  remedy  had  been  sought  for  by  private  citizens.  But 
the  mode  adopted  placed  one  State,  in  its  capacity  as  a  sov- 
ereign power,  in  direct  antagonism  with  another  State,  upon 
a  question  in  which  feelings  and  interests,  though  differing 
in  character  and  importance,  were  warmly  engaged  upon  the 
one  side  and  the  other.  Hence,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  actual  legal  rights  of  Massachusetts  and  the  constitution- 
al duties  of  South  Carolina,  it  may  be  deemed  very  question- 
able, whether  the  legislative  proceedings  of  the  former  were 
not  both  inexpedient  and  untimely.  Right  or  wrong,  those 
proceedings,  in  the  existing  temper,  were  sure  to  give  offence. 
It  was  a  question  of  judgment  and  good  temper,  whether  it 
were  worth  while  to  provoke  it  under  such  circumstances. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  question  to  be  determined,  in  this 
contingency,  would  not  be  the  mere  naked  point — wbethel*  a 
negro  arriving  from  the  North  could  be  lawftdly  held  in 
temporary  confinement,  as  a  matter  of  police  regulation,  in 
the'  slave  State ;  but  that  a  grand  problem  of  State  rights, 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  controversy.  Because,  at  that  period,  the  general 
question  would  have  opened  a  much  wider  field  of  discussion 
than  the  Dred  Scott  case — whether  the  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  assigns  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  all  the  States,  includes : 

•    1.  Those  ciiizcuB  of  tlie  States  who  are  such  simply  under  tbo  laws  of  the 
KcForal  Suites ;  or,  means — 
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5L  Only  ihoee  oitbeoa  of  the  States  who  are  aUK>  oHiiaui  of  the  Uidted 
States,  and-* 

8.  Whether  persons  of  African  dcseent,  who  may  have  been  reckoned  citi- 
zens of  some  of  the  States,  were  also,  hi  consequence,  to  be  considered  dtiascns 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

For  it  may  be  worthy  of  grave  *  consideration — whether 
a  class  of  persons,  not  thought  of  as  citizens,  in  either  sense, 
in  more  than  half  the  States,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  df 
the  Constitution,  conld  be  rightfiilly. accounted  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zens in  all  the  States.' 

Such  had  been  the  course  of  the  abolition  struggle,  for 
several  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  rule  which  excluded 
all  papers  relating  to  the  subject  of  slavery  froiji  the  consid- 
eration of  Congress.  Repressed  in  one  place,  the  fire  of 
fanaticism  broke  out  elsewhere.  It  is  needless,  and  would  be 
impossible,  to  present  complete  details  of  the  action  taken  by 
those  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  the  agitators,  through- 
out the  free  States.  The  instances  already  cited  may  suffice 
to  show  to  what  extremities  persons  in  official  positions,  who 
would  have  resented  the  imputation  of  being  abolitionists, 
were  nevertheless  prepared  to  push  measures  really  in  aid  of 
the  objects  contemplated  by  the  abolitionists,  and  which 
could  have  no  other  effect,  if  effective  in  any  way  whatever. 
Massachusetts,  which,  for  many  preceding  years,  had  held 
steadily  by  the  several  successive  party  names  of  Federalist, 
National  Republican,  and  Whig,  had  become  unsettled,  like 
other  States,  by  the  great  political  contest  of  1840,  and  con- 
fused by  the  events  which  followed  upon  the  speedy  transfer 

'  Although  the  fact  of  voting  has  been  by  no  means  a  test  of  citizenship 
in  some  of  the  States — ^in  New  England,  at  least,  imtil  recently,  the  exercise 
of  this  right  has  been  duly  regulated  and  guarded.  As  to  the  voting  of  ne- 
groes, probably  they  may  have  been  accustomed  to  do  so  from  an  early  date 
in  some  of  the  cities,  where  they  were  numerous  enough  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  the  several  parties  to  claim  their  sui&ages.  The  writer  is  confident, 
however,  that  in  ^nc  of  the  most  populous  towns  of  Massachusetts,  in  which 
there  was  fonnerly  a  large  colony  of  negroes,  long  resident,"  they  were  never 
thought  of  as  votoi-F,  and  never  did  vote,  imlil  within  a  few  years  past. 
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of  the  regpoDfiibilities  of  office  firom  Preeident  Harmon  to 
PresideDt  Tyler. 

At  length,  the  State  stood  somewhat  nicely  balanced  be- 
tween the  claims  of  Whiggism  and  Democracy,  and  tibe 
fortunes  of  the  latter,  for  the  moment,  tamed  the  scale.  A 
Democratic  legislature,  at  the  instance  of  a  Demooratio  Ex- 
^utive,  had  demanded  the  abrogation  of  a  fimdammital  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  and  had  also  provided  for  a  sort 
of  State  mission  to  two  of  the  principal  slave  States,  wbidli, 
under  the  guise  of  peace,  was  little  less  than  a  declaration 
of  open  war.  The  Whig  successors  of  the  Deinocrata,  in  the 
executive  and  legislative  departments,  when  the  tide  had 
once  more  turned  in  favor  of  the  former,  had  made  extraoi^ 
dinary  haste  to  place  themselves  upon  an  equal  footing,  in 
this  respect,  with  their  political  opponents.  The  result  of 
this  party  scramble,  indicating  the  state  of  Northern  senti- 
ment elsewhere,  also,  than  in  Massachusetts,  was  of  a  very 
striking  character  in  its  effect  on  Congress.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  session  of  that  body,  in  1844,  Mr.  John  Quincy 
Adams  moved  that  the  Twenty-first  Rule,  which  had  now 
been  in  operation  since  1840,  be  rescinded.  Without  discus- 
sing here  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  a  measure  exercising 
a  sweep  so  absolutely  exclusive  as  that  Kule,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  it  was  adopted  undoubtedly  on  the  principle 
said  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  member  of  an  early  House 
of  Commons,  which  obtained  the  assent  of  its  members : 

"  I  hear  a  lion  in  the  lobby  roar ; 
^  Saj,  Mr.  Speaker,  shall  we  bar  the  door, 

And  keep  him  oat  ?    Or  shall  wo  let  him  in, 
And  do  our  best  to  pat  him  oat  again  ?  *' 

If  Congress,  afler  its  long  experience  of  the  effects  of  such 
papers,  in  the  two  branches,  found  that  the  consideration  of 
memorials  addressed  to  it,  in  relation  to  slavery,  in  any  of 
its  aspects,  was  unfavorable  to  the  transaction  of  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  legislation,  and  believed  that  their  tendency 
was  to  disturb  the  national  peace  and  to  place  the  Union 
itself  in  imminent  peril,  surely  it  was  bound  to  take  some 
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dednye  step,  to- prevent  debate  in  regard  to  that  subject 
npon  its  own  floors.  This  was  a  matter  entirely  within  its 
discretion,  of  which  it  was  itself  the  best  judge  and  the 
rightful  judge.  Unhappily,  subsequent  events  have  only  too 
surely  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  general  view  taken  of 
this  subject  by  Congress.  But  the  question  between  itself 
and  those  in  the  Northern  States  who  were  disposed  to  press 
this  matter  to  its  ultimate  conclusions,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, was  of  a  different  nature.  •  Plobably,  the  same  end 
oould  have  been  attained,  with  less  danger  of  popular  dis- 
satisfaction, if  the  House  had  adopted  the  plan  uniformly 
pursued  in  the  Senate,  for  twenty  years  after  1840,  of  quietly 
receiving  such  memorials,  and  laying  them  upon  the  table, 
without  further  notice.  The  shot  would  then  have  been  dis- 
charged, with  no  more  dangerous  effect  than  in  experimental 
gunnery,  when  the  projectile  is  lodged  harmlessly  in  the  sand. 
As  it  was,  the  charge  remained  pent  up,  its  operators  long- 
ing for  an  explosion,  and  constantly  adding  to  it  new  accu- 
mulations of  missile  force. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  House  voted  to  re- 
peal the  Twenty-first  Rule,  the  ballot  standing — ^yeas,  109; 
nays,  77*  Whether  owing  to  local  considerations,  or  from 
real  regard  to  the  right  of  petition,  which  was  the  ground 
of  argument  of  Mr.  Winthrop  and  others,  who  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  motion,  the  names  of  no  less  than  forty-seven  North- 
em  Democrats  are  recorded  in  the  majority  on  this  occasion ; 
twenty-four  of  whom  were  members  fix)m  New  York, 
Maine,  and  Connecticut,  one  from  New  Hampshire,  and  one 
from  Massachusetts.  The  Northern  Whigs  voted  in  the 
affirmative;  but  with  them  were  six  members  from  the 
slave  States  (Clingman  of  North  Carolina,  Hamlin  of  South 
Carolina,  Kennedy,  Preston,  and  Wethered  of  Maryland, 
and  White  of  Kentucky) ;  a  fact  clearly  proving  that 
no  absolutely  sectional  Uno  was  drawn  upon  this  ques- 
tion. On  the  negative  side  are  to  be  observed  the  names 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  and  of  Mr.  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  of  Georgia.    In  fact,  the  Northern  Democratic 
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members  had  begun  to  discover,  that  they  would  find  it 
difficult  to  carry  their  own  elections,  under  the  Twenty-first 
Rule. 

On  the  first  of  December  of  the  following  year,  an  in- 
effectual motion  was  made  to  revive  that  Rule,  in  fitvor  of 
which  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Stephens  again  voted;  bnt  on 
the  11th  of  the  same  month,  a  petition  from  New  York, 
praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  of  slavery  in  general,  was  laid  upon  the  table  by  a 
vote  of  yeas  108,  nays  59.  It  thus  appears,  that  however 
well  disposed  the  House  felt,  to  yield  to  popular  sentiment 
in  regard  to  the  right  of  petition,  its  views  remained  sub- 
stantially unchanged,  as  to  taking  any  legislative  action  <m 
the  subject  of  abolition  memorials,  and  continued  adverse  to 
giving  them  any  actu^  consideration.  Indeed,  the  position 
of  the  two  great  parties  rendered  this  state  of  things  inevi- 
table. The  Whig  organization  and  the  Democratic  alike,  ex- 
tended throughout  the  North  and  the  South,  in  nearly  equal 
strength.  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Ken- 
tucky, had  just  voted  side  by  side  with  Massachusetts,  for 
Mr.  Clay.  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  and  several  of  the 
free  States  of  the  West,  had  given  their  support,  with  South 
Carolina,  to  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Polk. 

The  abolitionists  proper  professed  that  they  took  no  per- 
sonal part  in  politics,  not  even  so  much  as  to  vote,  under  a 
government  which  it  was  their  avowed  design  to  overthrow. 
They  confined  their  efforts  for  this  great  purpose  to  moral 
suasion  and  vituperation.  Some  of  their  conspicuous  associ- 
ates made  a  merit  of  throwing  up  commissions  as  justices  of 
the  peace,  which  they  had  happened  to  hold  as  incidental  to 
professional  positions.  This  view  of  their  mission  necessarily 
kept  their  esoteric  circle  extremely  limited  and  exclusive, 
and  made  it  totally  inefficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  any 
practical  end.  They  were,  in  fact,  a  small  body  of  morbid 
and  fantastic  enthusiasts,  incapable  of  effecting  any  thing 
beyond  the  circumscribed  limits  of  their  own  operations,  in 
which  only  they  themselves  were  specially  interested.    Ao- 
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cordingly,  they  were  scarcely  thought  of  at  all,  in  the  com- 
mmiities  where  they  were  most  nnmerous,  upon  ordinary 
occasions,  or  in  relation  to  politics;  and  whenever  their 
annual  meetings  were  held  in  public  places,  they  were  objects 
of  general  ridicule,  and  in  their  more  excessive  manifestations 
of  general  indignation. 

The  much  larger  class  of  persons  who  were  most  efficient 
in  stirring  up  agitation,  od  the  several  points  of  public  dis- 
cussion which  affected  the  general  subject  of  slavery,  pro- 
fessed opinions  far  less  extreme  than  those  of  the  abolitionists, 
and  disavowed  all  sympathy  with  their  declared  objects  of 
overthrowing  slavery  in  the  States.  The  Liberty  party, 
which,  strange  to  say,  began  its  operations  in  seeming  an- 
tagonism to  the  specific  purposes  of  the  abolitionists,  showed 
at  least  more  sagacity  in  devising  and  pursuing  its  plan  of 
conduct.^  It  knew,  that  to  affect  men,  it  must  act  with  men ; 
and  that  a  sect  promiscuously  made  up  of  male  and  female 
visionaries,  might  go  on  dreaming  forever,  to  no  end,  until 
the  sphere  of  dream  became  exhausted  of  its  indwellers,  by 
the  passage  of  one  after  another  to  a  different  state  of  being, 
in  which  the  realities  of  a  more  mature  existence  should  take 
the  place  of  the  shows  and  shadows  of  the  world. 

The  Liberty  party  organization  consisted  of  a  different 
order  of  men.  They  were  politicians ;  and  it  eventually 
proved  that  they  had  among  them,  actuated  by  a  variety  of 
motives,  persons  who  held  eminent  public  positions,  and  who 
could  exercise  more  or  less  efficient  influence  upon  the  course 
of  public  events.  Though,  in  the  election  of  1844,  their 
demonstration  had  shown  them  to  be  comparatively  few  in 

*  The  lAberator,  Mr.  Gftrrison's  paper,  thus  characterized  tiic  Liberty  party 
in  December,  1S44,  in  reference  to  the  passage  from  the  Emancipator^  ahready 
qaoted: 

"  It  fully  Bostains  our  charge,  that  the  warfare  of  the  psucdo-Libcrty  party 
ifl  not  BO  much  against  the  pro-slavery  of  the  two  great  parties,  as  against  the 
WMg  party  itself,  and  *  its  aims,  purposes,  its  political  economy,  its  roeasuree, 
its  men,' — whatever  it  may  say  or  do,  either  in  its  local  or  general  action,  in 
bdialf  of  the  anUslayery  moyement*' 
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nnmbers,  yet,  the  apparently  inBignificant  Tote  which  tbej 
were  able  to  throw,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  had  beat 
sufficient  to  give  a  turn  to  affairs,  which,  by  the  Whig  party, 
at  least,  was  regarded  as  disastrous  in  its  promise  to  the 
future  fortunes  of  the  Republic.  This  Liberty  party  wai, 
of  course,  confined  to  the  Northern  section  of  the  oomitry. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  appearance  of  such  an  ominoos 
gathering  on  the  horizon  should  not  produce  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  thoughtful  persons  at  the  Sooth, 
and  still  more  excite  the  passions  of  the  less  considerate 
multitude  in  that  quarter. 

While  the  one  section,  having  direct  personal  interests  in 
the  question  of  slavery,  would  regard  such  a  manifestatioB 
of  ill-conc«aled  hostility  to  the  institution  of  slavery  aa  tend- 
ing to  an  infraction  of  their  constitutional  rights ;  the  other 
section,  having  in  the  question  merely  incidental  interests, 
looked  upon  the  movement  but  as  part  of  a  political 
struggle,  only  involving  the  temporary  political  supremacy 
of  the  one  party  or  the  other,  and  not  as  seriously  affecting 
the  security  of  the  common  welfare.  To  the  one  section,  it 
was  the  occasional  exercise  of  a  supposed  lawful,  but  abstract 
right ;  to  the  other,  it  was  thought  to  call  for  the  steady,  con- 
stant defence  of  home-bred  concerns,  which  were  absolute 
realities  of  daily  and  intimate  necessity.  To  the  one,  the 
agitation  of  the  topic  might  have  seemed  almost  sport ;  to 
the  other,  in  their  view  of  their  public  and  private  rights,  it 
was  little  less  than  death.  This  distinction  prevailed,  down 
to  the  very  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  The  masses  of  the 
Republican  party  in  the  country,  if  not  its  representatives  in 
Congress,  though  always  forcing  the  matter  hotly  up  to  that 
point,  yet  never  believed,  to  the  last,  that  their  action  could 
provoke  actual  rebellion,  and  induce  civil  war.  There  were 
always  those  among  them,  however,  both  in  Congress  and 
out  of  it,  who  desired  and  sought  that  result. 

It  was  amid  this  state  of  things  that  the  question  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  became  a  theme  of 
earnest  controversy,  the  agitation  of  which  finally  appeared 
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to  shake  the  coimtry  to  its  very  centre.  At  the  moment,  the 
project  was  undoubtedly  l)rought  forward  for  the  puq)ose  of 
strengthening  the  political  power  of  the  slave  States,  in  view 
of  the  antislavery  storm  which  they  had  eonstmed  the  vari- 
ons  signs  of  the  times  to  mean  was  likely  before  long  tb 
burst  upon  them  from  the  North.  Regarding  it  as  a  matter 
of  mere  territorial  acquisition,  comprising  a  region  of  vast 
extent  and  extraordinary  fertility,  and  promising  immense 
commercial  advantages  by  its  possession,  the  plan  was  not 
only  nnobjectionable  in  itself  considered,  but  was  received 
with  great  acceptance  by  large  classes  at  the  North,  as  it 
Certainly  met  with  almost  nniversal  favor  throughout  the 
South* 

The  idea  of  recovering  this  territory  to  the  TJnited  States 
was  by  no  means  of  recent  origin.  In  1826,  Mr,  Adams, 
during  his  term  of  presidency,  had  made  a  formal  proffer  for 
its  purchase  of  Mexico,  to  which  it  had  fallen  under  the  im- 
provident arrangements  of  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  in  1819.  Mr.  Clay,  at  that  period,  had  taken  very 
strong  ground  against  this  cession,  by  earnest  speeches  in 
the  House,  and  by  resolutions  which  he  introduced,  in  con- 
demnation of  the  measure.  The  proposition  to  purchase  had 
been  renewed  by  Mr.  Adams  in  1827 ;  and  was,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  subject  of  similar  unsuccessful  negotiation,  during 
the  administrations  of  Presidents  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  in 
the  years  1829, 1833,  and  1836.  Under  color  of  the  impolicy 
of  the  treaty  of  1819,  and  of  the  originally  undefined  western 
boundary  of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  the  advocates  of  the 
present  proposition  spoke  of  the  project  under  the  name  of 
re<tnnexcUion. 

The  Republic  of  Texas  was  now  at  war  with  Mexico ; 
and  President  Tyler  had  taken  advantage  of  the  fact  to  offer 
to  the  former  a  treaty  of  annexation  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, which  would  comprehend,  by  its  terms,  not  only  the 
actual  territory  of  Texas,  but  a  tract  of  very  large  extent  be- 
longing to  Mexico  itself.  To  be  sure,  by  the  treaty  of  Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo,  ratified  at  the  termination  of  the  war  with 
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Mexico,  the  Rio  Grande  was  afterwards  agreed  upon  an  the 
future  boundary  between  that  country  and  the  United  States, 
except  so  far  as  regarded  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
California,  which  were  purchased  of  Mexico  by  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  the  same  treaty.  Mr.  Tyler, 
however,  had  seen  fit  to  adopt  that  river  as  the  boundary, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  seek  any  adjustment  of  pre- 
liminaries  with  Mexico.  When  this  treaty  came  before  the 
Senate,  it  was  rejected  by  a  very  large  majority  (35  to  18), 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  transaction  had  at- 
tracted more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  general  subject. 

In  the  various  propositions  for  final  settlement  of  the 
question,  the  principle  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  exdnd- 
ing  slavery  from  that  portion  of  the.  territory  lying  north 
of  36°  30'  north  latitude,  was  introduced,  so  that  .a 
chief  source  of  controversy  was  virtually  shut  out  from  the 
vast  range  of  discussion  opened  by  this  topic.  It  could  not 
be  prevented,  however,  from  coming  in  incidentally.  On 
one  occasion,  in  the  course  of  debate  in  the  House,  Mr. 
•Douglas,  of  Illinois,  having  stated  the  fact  that  Mr.  Adams^ 
while  President,  had  made  overtures  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  that  gentleman  explained  that  this  was  during  the 
period  that  the  province  was  a  dependency  of  Mexico,  which 
had  previously  abolished  slavery.*  This  was  true;  but  it 
was  also  true  that  the  question  of  slavery  or  antislavery  was 
then  of  very  little  political  importance,  it  having  been  settled 
already,  for  the  time  at  least,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  com- 
promise line ;  under  which  all  of  Texas,  it  being  situated  be- 
low the  latitude  of  36°  30'  north  latitude,  would,  of  course, 
be  subject  to  the  introduction  of  slavery,  upon  its  admission 
to  the  Union. 

But  the  chief  ground  of  opposition  to  the  measure  was 
the  alleged  unconstitutional  mode  proposed  for  carrying  it 
into  effect  The  question  had  many  political  bearings  in  re- 
lation to  the  coming  election  of  President ;  and,  besides  con- 

'  Retaining  a  modified  and  temporary  form  of  Bciritndc,  under  the 
of  peonage. 
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riderations  of  a  pnblic  or  of  a  sectional  character  affecting  it, 
large  priyate  interests  were  also  involved,  by  the  amount  of 
Texas  scrip  in  the  possession  of  individuals  of  both  parties. 
In  the  main,  however,  it  assumed  the  character  of  a  dispute 
between  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats.  The  former  cour 
tended,  with  great  force,  that,  as  Texas  was  no  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  but  actually  a  foreign  domain, 
it  could  not  constitutionally  become  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress,  which  had  no  power 
in  ihe  premises,  but  must  be  annexed,  if  it  all,  by  Executive 
authority;  that  is,  through  a  formal  treaty  negotiated  by 
the  President,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate.  As  this  body  was  nearly  equally 
divided  between  the  two  ^reat  parties,  the  constitutional 
method  of  effecting  the  object  was  out  of  the  question ;  but 
the  Democrats  held  a  majority  in  the  lower  branch. 

Eventually  this  formidable  obstacle  was  overcome  in  the 
Senate,  by  a  very  ingenious  device.  The  resolutions  for  the 
admission  of  Texas,  by  act  of  Congress,  upon  the  conditions 
as  to  slavery  recognized  by  the  Missouri  Compromise  line, 
passed  the  House,  January  28th,  1845,  by  a  vote  of  118  yeas 
to  101  nays.  Among  the  former  were  51  Northern  Denfth 
erats;  among  the  latter,  19  Southern  Whigs.  When  these 
proceedings'  of  the  House  were  before  the  Senate,  on  February 
27th,  an  additional  resolve  was  proposed.  The  resolutions  of 
the  House  were  recited,  in  the  proposition  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  further  resolve  declared  that,  if  the  President,  in  his  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  should  see  fit  to  negotiate  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas,  by  treaty,  instead  of  proposing  to  it  the  reso- 
lutions it  question,  then,  it  provided  that  a  State  shall 
"be  formed  out  of  the  present  Republic  of  Texas,"  and 
"  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  existing  States."  An  appropri- 
ation was  made  "  to  defray  the  expenses  of  missions  and  ne- 
gotiations, to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  said  admission  and 
cession,  either  by  treaty^to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  by 
articles  to  be  submitted  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congre^^^  ^j^ 
the  President  may  direct." 
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These  amended  resolationB  passed  the  Senate^  by  a  TOte 
of  27  yeas  to  25  nays.  Of  the  majority  in  this  case,  twelTe 
were  Democrats  from  the  free  States ;  of  the  minority,  twelve 
were  Whigs  from  the  slave  States.  The  two  Whig  Senators 
from  Maryland  voted  with  the  majority.  The  House  con- 
curred with  the  Senate,  on  the  following  day  (Febnuuy  28th)y 
by  a  vote  of  yeas  132  to  76  nays.  These  resolutions  were 
approved  by  the  President,  Mr.  Tyler,  March  1,  1845 ;  and 
he  forthwith  selected  the  House  resolution,  providing  for  im- 
mediate annexation,  and  at  once  despatched  a.  special  mes- 
senger to  Texas,  to  complete  the  necessary  arrangements. 
Nor  did  he  wait  for  the  ^^ judgment  and  discretion''  of  his 
successor,  who  was  to  be  inaugurated  withm  three  days  from 
the  date  of  his  own  action  upoi}  a  matter  of  so  much  conse- 
quence to  the  administration  of  the  new  President  and  to  the 
country. 

The  country  was  roused  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  of  ex-. 
citement  by  these  remarkable  proceedings.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  House  had  alone  secured  the  passage  through  both 
branches  of  measures  effective  for  the  purposes  of  annexation. 
It  was  alleged  by  those  who  had  the  means  of  knowing,  that 
Mr.  Polk,  the  President  elect,  would  have  chosen  the  alterna- 
tive resolution,  which  provided  for  the  admission  of  Texas 
by  negotiation.*  It  was  obvious  that  war  with  Mexico  must 
be  the  result  of  the  admission  of  Texas  by  the  mode  adopted. 
This  matter  was  viewed  in  very  different  aspects  by  different 
minds ;  perhaps,  it  should  be  said,  by  different  political  par- 
ties. Texas  had  b^n  practically,  as  well  as  by  formal  decla- 
ration, independent  of  Mexico,  for  ten  years  preeeding  the 
annexation.  She  had  revolted,  when  the  Republic  of  which 
she  had  formed  a  State  became  subject  to  the  power  of  a 
military  dictator.  She  had  been  victorious  in  battle,  and  the 
dictator,  Santa  Anna,  had  formally  agreed  to  her  indepen- 
dence by  treaty,  while  a  prisoner  of  war  in  her  hands,  as  the 

*-  m 

'  "  Thirty  Years'  View." 
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oondition  of  his  liberatioiu    Seyeral  of  the  prinidpal  powers 
of  Europe  htd  followed  the  example  of  the  UnUed  States, 
and  had  reeogniied  her  nationality.'    No  attempt  had  been 
made,  in  the  mean  time,  to  redooe  her  again  to  the  domination , 
of  Mexico. 

Bat  the  Mexicans  had  retaliated  within  their  ports  upon 
the  oommeroe  of  the  United  States,  on  aocoont  H^  alleged 
sympathy  with  Texas,  and  of  aid  rendered  to  her,  and  had 
instituted  exactions,  and  inflicted  many  and  aggravated  injii- 
lies  npon  onr  mercantile  interests,  for  which  no  redress 
coold  be  obtained.  The  more  efficient  part  of  the  population 
of  Texas  consisted  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  who 
had  been  induced  to*become  citizens  of  the  State,  while  under 
-a  republican  form  of  government,  and  who  had  gallantly 
aided  with  heart  and  hand  in  the  revolution  against  military 
dictatorship.  Upon  the  pendency  of  the  arrangements  for 
annexation,  Mexico  had  given  plain  notice  of  its  intention 
to  recover  possession  of  Texas  by  arms.  When  the  admis- 
sion was  consummated,  by  invitation  of  the  United  States, 
the  entrance  of  the  Union  army  into  Texas,  to  defend  one  of 
her  own  States,  was  an  imperative  duty.  The  fault  consisted 
in  the  original  mode  adopted  to  effect  the  annexation,  which, 
it  was  obvious,  could  have  been  obtained  peaceably,  by 
treaty;  and  if  any  trouble  had  been  then  experienced  in 
effecting  a  reasonable  composition  with  Mexico,  the  blame 
would  have  been  on  the  part  of  that  Government.  The 
result  could  then  have  been  readily  predicted,  considering  tliat 
its  power  and  resources  bore  no  comparison  with  those  of 
the  United  States. 

But  an  ample  field  was  thus  opened  for  discussion  of  a 
question  of  such  national  consequence,  and  presenting  such  a 
variety  of  bearings  and  relations,  during  the  recess  of  Con- 
gress. The  dispute  raged  in  the  North  with  a  vehemence 
unexampled  since  the  period  of  the  Missouri  settlement. 
The  press,  on  both  sides,  was  animated  with  ail  the  vigor 
which  a  topic  so  intimately  connected  with  extreme  party 
interests  was  calculated  to  inspire,  and  multitudes  of  public 
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addresses  testified  to  the  zeal  with  which  both  parties  eqtered 
into  the  contest  Nor  was  the  spirit  manifested  at  the  South 
less  vehement.  In  some  parts  of  it — in  South  Oarolina,  for 
example,  and  perhaps  elsewhere — ^the  cry  of  "Texas,  fat  Dia- 
union,^  was  openly  raised,  and  warmly  reiterated.  Of  the 
Northern  States,  Massachusetts  had  been  promptly  and  ded- 
siyely  iA;he  field,  in  its  legislatiYe  capacity ;  and  the  tone  of 
its  resolutions,  during  successiye  years,  before  the  queetioii 
had  been  acted  upon  in  Congress,  and  while  it  was  in  prog- 
ress at  Washington,  may  serve  as  an  indicaticm  of  the  tsak^ 
per  displayed  by  the  more  ardent  opponents  of  the  project.' 
So  early  as  in  the  legislative  session  of  1848,  with  a  Demo- 
cratic Governor  in  the  chair,  and  a  majority  of  Democrats 
in  both  branches  of  the  General  Court,'  a  stand  was  taken  on 
this  subject,  which,  as  an  expression  of  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  sober  legislators,  may  be  thought  to  aflford  a  somewhat 
ominous  intimation  of  disunion  sentiment  in  the  North.  It 
was,  in  fact,  resolved : 

^  That,  under  no  drcamstanoes  whatever,  can  the  people  of  Maasachoaetts 
regard  the  proposition  to  admit  Texas  mto  the  Union  in  any  other  fight  tiMn 
a$  danfferont  to  Ub  eontintianee  in  peace,  in  prosperity,  and  in  the  eiyoymcnt 
of  those  blessings  which  it  is  the  object  of  a  free  govemment  to  seonre." 

It  is  plain  that  the  words  italicised  could  have  had 
reference  to  the  domestic  peace  of  the  Union  alone ;  an  in- 
terpretation which  is  confirmed  by  the  only  construction  of 
which  the  context  appears  to  admit  Indeed,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  said  with  any  reason  Vy  the  legislature,  that 
"under  no  circumstances  whatever"  could  the  annexation 
take  place  without  danger  oi  foreign  woTy  since  it  certainly 
was  possible  to  effect  that  object  by  amicable  arrangement. 
Nor  could  there  be  any  thing  in  the  measure  dangerous  to  the 
internal  peace  of  the  Union,  except  at  the  will  of  those  who 
passed  this  resolution,  and  of  others  at  the  North  in  sympathy 
with  them ;  since  the  people  of  the  South  were  understood  to 

*  That  is  the  official  style  of  the  Legislature  of  MasMchnaetta^  deriyed 
from  a  very  eariy  period. 
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be  very  generally  in  &vor  pf  the  measure,  against  which  this 
emphatic  and  unqualified  protest  was  pronounced.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  requested  to  forward  the  resolution  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  of  Massachusetts  in  Congress,  and 
to  call  upon  them  to  spare  no  exertions  to  oppose  and,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  the  annexation ;  and  also  to  send  a  copy 
to  the  Executive  of  each  Stata  The  spirit  of  "  the  people 
of  Massachusetts,"  therefore,  so  far  as  they  were  truly  repre- 
sented by  the  legislature,  was  thus  extensively  made  known 
in  other  States. 

For  reasons  which  doubtless  seemed  to  him  sufficient,  and 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred.  Governor  Morton  did  not 
affix  his  signature  to  this  resolution ;  a  fact  which  was  af- 
terwards called  to  notice  on  the  floor  of  Congress ;  to  which 
Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  made  reply,  that  ^*  the  resolution  was  intro- 
duced into  the  legislature  by  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party."  ^ 

But  if  any  doubt  could  remain  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Massachusetts  Democrats,  in  the  legislature  of  1843,  no  such 
question  could  attend  upon  the  more  specific  language  em- 
ployed by  the  Massachusetts  Whigs,  in  the  legislature  of 
1844.  But,  in  the  preamble  to  a  resolution  of  a  still  later 
date  (1847),  the  action  of  preceding  legislatures  is  referred 
to,  as  having  taken  place  on  this  subject,  "  with  great 
unanimity ; "  so  that  the  conclusion  cannot  but  be  justi- 
fied, that  both  Democrats  and  Whigs  in  the  legislature 
concurred  in  the  general  sentiment  expressed  on  those  sev- 
eral occasions.  In  the  y%ar  1844,  the  legislature,  directing 
that  the  proceedings  should  be  sent  to  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  as  usual,  and  to  the  Executives  of  the 
several  States,  in  this  instance  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, solemnly 

Reaolved,  «  •  «  That  the  project  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  unless 
arreeted  on  the  threshold,  may  tend  to  drive  then  States  into  a  distohuion  of 
the  Union, 

The  idea  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  therefore,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  annexation  in  question,  was  contemplated 
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by  the  legislatiye  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  hdd 
ont  by  it  as  a  menace  to  the  General  Goyemmentf  to  pimrettt 
the  consummation  of  the  project  In  later  days,  such  action 
as  this  could  hardly  have  fidled  to  incur  the  imputation  of 
"disloyalty; "  and  it  affords,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  emr 
phatic  examples  possible  of  the  assertion  of  "  State  Bights." 
As  the  time  for  the  determination  of  this  question  drew 
nearer  at  hand,  the  spirit  of  the  Massachusetts  legisUton 
proved  to  have  become  by  no  means  abated  in  the  intenraL 
On  the  22d  day  of  February,  1845 — ^whether  the  act  waa,  or 
was  not  clothed  with  a  more  solemn  sanction,  by  selecting 
for  it  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  first  great  President 
from  a  slaveholding  State — the  Governor  approved  a  fur- 
ther series  of  resolutions,  passed  with  the  usual  formalities 
in  regard  to  transmission  to  Congress  and  the  Executives  of 
other  States.  Their  identity  of  character  with  those  of  a 
former  date  appears  by  the  following  extracts : 

Besoivedf  «  «  «  And,  as  the  powers  of  l^islMion,  granted  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  Congress,  do  not  onbrace  a  case  of  the 
admission  of  a  foreign  state  or  fordgn  territory,  by  legislation,  into  the  Union, 
such  an  act  of  admission  would  have  no  binding  force  whateffer  on  AepeopU 
of  MaetachtueUs, 

Right  or  wrong  as  these  several  successive  demonstra- 
tions may  have  been,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  they  enunciated  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  nulli- 
fication and  secession ;  and  that,  if  followed  out  to  their  le- 
gitimate results,  they  could  have  received  their  practical 
application  only  on  the  "  peacably,  if  we  can ;  forcibly,  if  we 
must "  doctrine  of  a  former  representative  of  the  State  in 
Congress.  In  a  further  resolution  of  the  same  series  (1845), 
the  real  reason  for  the  objection  appears,  as  follows: 

"  That  the  people  of  Massachusetts  will  never  consent  to  ute  iie  powtrt 
reterved  to  Ihemtdvee  to  admit  Texas,  or  any  other  state  or  territory  now 
without  the  Union,  on  any  other  basis  than  the  perfect  equality  of  freemen. 
And  that  while  slavery,  or  slave  representation,  forms  any  part  of  the  daims 
or  conditions  of  admission,  Texas,  with  thdr  consent,  can  never  be  ad- 
mitted.'' 
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To  a  caiefol  observer,  there  may  appear  to  be  a  partial 
iDConsifitency  between  these  several  expressions  of  legislative 
determination.  By  the  first  of  the  latter  two  resolutions, 
the  members  declared  that  the  admission  of  a  foreign 
state  or  territory,  by*  legislation,  would  have  no  binding 
force  upon  the  people  of  Massachusetts;  by  the  second,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  or  any  other  considera- 
tion, they  will  never  consent  to  the  admission,  by  any  mode 
whatever,  of  such  state  or  territory,  with  slavery  or  slave 
representation.  The  implication  certainly  is,  by  comparison 
of  the  two  resolves,  that  the  admission  of  such  state  or  ter- 
ritory, by  some  other  mode  than  legislation,  would  be  of 
constitutional  obligation;  yet  that  they  will  not  consent  to 
be  bound  by  it,  if  slavery  or  slave  representation  constitute 
either  of  the  conditions.  The  language  in  italic  letters  in 
the  resolve  last  above  cited  is  remarkable,  as  being  an  extraor- 
dinary claim  for  the  reserved  rights  of  the  peopld  of  a  State. 
But  the  right  to  admit  States  was  not  among  those  reserved, 
it  having  been  especially  granted  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Notwithstanding  this  action  of  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  with  that  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of  va- 
rious other  non-slaveholding  States,  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress concurred  in  passing  the  alternative  resolutions  for  the 
admission  of  Texas,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. Mr.  Tyler  adopted  the  mode  of  procedure  by  legida- 
tiarij  on  the  first  of  March,  and  despatched  bis  messenger  to 
Texas.  Mr.  Polk  thought,  perhaps,  after  his  own  inaugura- 
tion, that  the  matter  had  gone  too  far  to  warrant  the  attempt 
to  recall  the  agent  of  his  predecessor,  or  that  such  a  step 
might  have  an  awkward  influence  upon  party  relations — at 
the  best  not  too  concordant  at  the  time — and  the  afikir  was 
permitted  to  take  its  course.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  in  December,  1846,  a  multitude  of  me- 
morials, on  the  one  side  and  the  other  of  the  question,  were 
heaped  upon  its  tables,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislative  assemblies  of  various  States. 
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Bnt  Texas,  in  the  mean  time,  had  formally  aooeded  to  the 
terms  proposed ;  and  on  the  10th  of  December,  a  joint  loso- 
lution  for  its  admission  into  the  Union  was  report^,  b j  com- 
mittee, to  the  Honse,  and  it  passed  that  body  by  a  vote  of 
yeas  141  to  nays  57.  On  the  22d  of  December,  which,  as  a 
noteworthy  coincidence,  happened  to  be  the  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth,  the  Senate  also 
adopted  the  resolution,  by  a  vote  of  31  yeas  to  14  nays. 
Upon  this  final  disposition  of  the  question,  the  Southern 
Whigs  acted  in  concert  with  the  Southern  and  Northern 
Democrats.  In  the  majority  vote  of  the  House,  the  names 
of  Messrs.  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  Hamlin  of  Maine^  and 
Davis  of  Mississippi,  appear,  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
such  leading  members  of  the  Whig  party  as  Messrs.  Hilliard 
of  Alabama,  and  Toombs  and  Stephens  of  Georgia,  In  the 
Seuate,  Messrs.  Archer  of  Virginia,  Berrien  of  Georgia,  and 
Mangum  of  North  Carolina,  with  their  fellows,  voted  with 
Messrs.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  Cass  of  Michigan,  Dick- 
inson and  Dix  of  New  York,  and  other  well-known  members 
of  the  Democratic  party. 

It  is  certainly  curious  to  trace  the  history  of  these  State 
resolutions;  because,  however  decided  their  phraseology, 
they  often  exeit  only  a  very  temporary  influence ;  and  for 
another  reason  shortly  to  be  noticed.  It  should  be  observed, 
that  soon  after  Mr.  Tyler's  messenger  was  on  his  way  to 
Texas,  another  series  of  resolves,  directed  especially  against 
the  President's  action,  passed  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  was  approved  by  the  Governor,  March  26th,  1845. 
These  were  entitled  "  Resolves  concerning  the  admission  of 
the  slaveholding  nation  of  Texas  into  the  Union."  They 
declared  that  Massachusetts  reftises  to  acknowledge  ^'  the  act 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  authorizing  the 
admission  of  Texas,  as  a  legal  act,"  and  promise  every  law- 
ful exertion  to  annul  and  defeat  it.  They  insist  that  no  Ter- 
ritory ought  to  be  admitted  as  a  State,  except  on  the  condi- 
tion that  slavery  shall  '^  be  utterly  extinguished  within  its 
"borders ; "  and  that  Massachusetts  "  denies  the  validity  of 
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any  compromise  whaievety  that  may  have  been,  or  that  here- 
after may  be,  entered  into  by  persons  in  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States,^  inconsistently  with  this  declaration. 
This  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  guarded  rebellion,  in  words.  It 
was  not  a  rendering  to  OsBsar  the  things  that  are  OsBsar'B. 
Besides,  it  annulled,  so  far  as  it  could  annul,  the  Missouri 
Compromise  of  1820.  Texas,  however,  having  gained  its 
footing  in  the  Union,  though  by  a  clearly  unconstitutional 
procedure  of  Congress,  the  legislature  took  breath  for  one 
succeeding  year.  But  the  war  with  Mexico  having  then  be- 
come flagrant,  finally  it  adopted  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  approved  February  27th,  1847 : 

Rmhed^  That  the  people  of  Massacliiisetts  wiU  strennoiiflly  resist  the  tii- 
nezatiGn  of  any  new  territory  to  this  Union  in  whidi  the  institution  of  slayery 
is  to  be  tolerated  or  established ;  and  the  Legislature,  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth,  do  hereby  solemnly  protest  against  the  acquisition  of 
any  additional  territory,  without  an  express  provision  by  Congress,  that  there 
shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  inyoluntary  servitude  in  such  territory  otherwise 
than  for  the  punishment  of  crime. 

At  the  same  session — to  conckidc  this  recapitulation  of 
sectional  remonstrances — ^by  another  series,  approved  April 
26th,  1847,  the  legislature 

Bmolved,  That  the  present  War  with  Mexico  has  its  primary  origin  in  the 
imcoost^tutional  annexation  to  the  United  States  of  the  formgn  State  of 
Texas  •  •  *  that  it  must  be  regacded  as  a  war  against  fireedom,  against 
humanity,  agamst  justice,  against  the  Union,  against  the  Constitution,  againat 
the  free  Statea.  •  •  fc  that  a  regard  for  the  faur  fame  of  our  country,  fbr 
the  principles  of  morals,  and  for  that  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation, 
sanctions  and  requires  all  constitutional  efforts  for  the  destruction  of  the  un- 
just influence  of  the  dave  power,  and  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the 
Umits  of  the  United  States. 

The  resolutions  also  contained  a  general  declaration,  to 
the  effect,  that  all  the  high  and  imperative  motives  above 
suggested  called  upon  the  country  to  retire  from  the  position 
of  aggression  which  it  then  occupied  towards  the  sister  re- 
public of  Mexico.*    It  does  not  appear  whether  Mexico  de- 

^  Mexico,  with  which  power  we  were  at  war,  is  amiably  spoken  of  as  a 
republic ; "  while  Texas,  which  had  then  been  a  member  of  the  Union 
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rived  any  encoaragement  from  this  partionkr  set  of  resolTa^ 
passed  by  one  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  a  country  with 
which  she  was  then  at  war.  It  is  certain,  however,  in  spite 
of  the  whole  series,  so  earnestly  promulgated  for  so  many 
successive  sessions,  that  at  the  election  of  President  the  very 
next  year  (1848),  the  people  of  Massachusetts  chose  electors 
for  Gkneral  Taylor,  a  slaveholder  and  a  citizen  of  a  slavehold- 
ing  State,  and  a  victorious  commander  in  the  war  just  so  elo- 
quently denounced ;  a  war,  too,  which  had  itself  been  the  result 
of  the  admission  of  the  slave  State  of  Texas  into  the  UnioiL^ 

The  question  naturally  arises  here :  Had  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  therefore,  been  absolutely  insincere  in  its 
deliberate  and  repeated  manifestoes  on  this  subject?  Or  had 
it,  through  misapprehension,  or,  as  Governor  Marcy  remarked 
to  the  New  York  Legislature,  on  ^^  some  less  justifiable  prin- 
ciple,'' so  singularly  misrepresented  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  ?  Unquestionably,  not  a  little  of  the  fervor  exhibited 
by  both  the  Democratic  and  Whig  politicians  of  the  State, 
in  the  cause  of  antislavery,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  peculiar 
condition  and  relations  of  the  several  parties  in  Massachu- 
setts, at  the  period  in  question.  The  "  third  party  "  was,  in 
fact,  the  field  of  their  operation,  and  its  intermediate  position 
furnishes  the  key  to  their  legislative  action.  The  policy  of 
the  Whigs  and  Democrats  alike  was,  to  detach  adherents 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Liberty  men,  if  possible,  in  order  to 
swell  tlicir  own  respective  numbers,  and  to  settle  for  that 
one  which  should  be  most  successful  in  the  political  game 
the  party  supremacy,  which  was  somewhat  tremulously 
-  balanced  between  the  two. 

To  effect  this  object,  it  was  essential  to  concede  some- 

for  a  year  and  a  half^  and  revolted  from  Mexico  for  the  maintenance  <^  iU  re- 
publican institations,  when  Mexico  became  subject  to  a  dictator,  is  referred  to 
as  if  in  its  former  condition  of  a  *'  foreign  state.'' 

'  The  popular  vote  in  Massachusetts  stood :  for  Taylor  (WhigX  61,072 ; 
fi>r  Cass  (Democratic),  85,284 ;  for  Van  Burcn  (  Liberty  party),  88,188.  Not 
^^^^^  afterwards,  the  Democrats  of  Massachusetts  coalesced  with  the  Liberty 
P^rty  to  break  down  the  Whigs. 
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thing  of  political  principle,  for  the  occasion,  in  &vor  of  the 
professed  moral  principle  of  those  whom  they 'sought  to  con- 
ciliate ;  bnt  who,  it  can  hardly  be  imagined,  were  more  really 
conscientious  than  themselves.  For  this  third  party  had  difr 
carded  the  chimerical  theories  of  the  earlier  abolitionists, 
who  snpposed  that  they  could  remove  slavery  from  the  land 
by  the  ingenious  method  of  flooding  the  section  in  which  it 
existed  with  denunciatory  and  vituperative  pamphlets,  in- 
tended to  work  favorably  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  slave- 
holders, by  informing  them  how  utterly  devoid  they  were  of 
all  claim  to  human  and  Christian  communion  with  their  fel- 
low creatures.*  On  the  contrary,  the  Liberty  party  had 
originated  the  unqualifledly  sectional  idea.  It  had  conceived 
the  plan  of  Anally  erecting  a  gigantic  antislavery  power  in 
the  North,  which  should  compel  the  unwilling  submission  of 
the  South  to  its  purposes,  and  it  proposed  to  carry  out  this 
plan  by  political  agencies.  Their  antislavery  sentiment  was 
an  offshoot,  or  the  bequest  of  the  old  Puritan  intolerant 
spirit,  self-conscious  of  no  blemish  of  its  own,  but  uileasily 
seeking  for  some  spot  elsewhere,  upon  which  it  might  fasten 
itself  and  scrub  it  up  into  cleanliness,  or  a  sore.  It  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  letting  the  wheat  and  the  tares  grow  to- 
gether unto  the  appointed  day.'  That  its  proceedings  were 
prompted  by  no  emotions  of  humanity,  is  evinced  by  its 
utter  indifference  to  the  actual  fate  of  the  negro.  If  it  ever 
cared  at  all  for  him  as  a  slave,  the  whole  subsequent  con- 
duct of  itself  and  its  inheritors  has  shown  that  it  cared  noth- 
ing for  him  as  a  man.  It  was  selfishness  and  not  philanthropy 
which  boiled  over  at  the  springs  of  its  action.  For  how 
could  philanthropy  persistently  and  relentlessly  urge  on 

\  Bisiorj  is  said  to  repeat  itself.  Thus,  in  the  year  1666,  the  ProtestimU 
of  the  Netherlands  conceive4  that  a  shipment  of  thirty  thousand  Ca|Tinistic 
tracts  to  Seyille,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Spanish  Catholics,  would  help  them 
to  withstand  the  formidable  power  of  Philip  II. 

'  Eventually,  it  proved  that  they  had  to  a  large  extent  abandoned  religion 
and  found  a  substitute  in  fanaticism ;  or,  the  latter  unclean  spirit,  entering  into 
the  house,  had  devoured  its  original  tenant. 
7* 
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measures,  which  U  was  eyident  could  lead  only  to  that  most 
fearful  of  all  homan  calamities,  civil  war?  And  this^  too, 
with  the  frightfiil  prospect  staring  the  philanthropist  in  the 
face,  that  servile  war  must  also,  in  all  probability,  add  its 
unspeakable  horrors  to  the  revolting  spectacle  of  cmeltyand 
terror  presented  by  an  internecine  strife  ? 

It  could  have  been  only  party  Inst  of  power  and  the  in- 
cidents of  power,  which  thos  made  hair-brained  men  and 
nnsezed  women  its  tools,  and  brought  phUanthiopy,  senti- 
mentality, disordered  minds  and  hearts  of  wax,  loose  reason- 
ing and  incapacity  to  reason,  infidelity,  and  all  the  bountless 
forms  of  restless  radicalism,  likely  to  run  rampant  in  demor- 
alized popular  institutions,  mto  its  insatiable  service.  For, 
surely,  they  can  never  be  rationally  thought  of  as  the 
'^  fiiends  of  enlightened  humanity,''  who,  with  whatever  . 
motive  for  seeking  questionable  good  by  means  of  certain 
evil,  could  contemplate  unmoved,  and  could  even  excite  the 
causes,  which  must  inevitably  inflict  upon  their  native  land 
calamities  the  most  direful  and  irreparable  in  the  harshest 
catalogue  of  deplorable  human  experiences. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

rhe  Whig  Taxiy  and  Democratic  Party  compete  with  each  other  for  Liberty  Party  Yotea 
—"The  Higher  Law.**— The  "Slare  Power."— The  Uniformly  Bnperlor  Physical 
Power  of  the  North.- Mr.  Oaas  and  Mr.  Seward  in  the  Senate.— President  Taylor.— 
Condition  of  Slarery.— National  Oreatneas  does  not  oonslat  in  the  Bztent  of  P&pn- 
lation,  or  any  mere  Physloal  Causes. 

If  politics  were,  indeed,  strictly  identical  with  the  science  of 
morals,  then  political  parties  would  be  bound  to  frame  their 
organizations  with  distinct  reference  to  the  clearest  theory 
of  moral  sentiments ;  and  then,  too,  religion  might  bear  a 
controlling  part  in  it,  and  exercise  that  power  which  it  has 
often  employed,  when  a  sect,  in  the  name  of  religion,  has 
swayed  the  councils  of  the  State.  But  though  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  or  practice  of  the  highest  mo- 
rality, this  is  not  the  object  of  politics,  which  is  the  science 
of  government ;  and  in  the  United  States,  that  government 
was  based  upon  certain  definite  principles  established  by  its 
Constitution.  With  those  principles  the  moral  notions  of 
the  Liberty  party  were  inconsistent ;  and  they  finally  pre- 
tended to  justify  themselves  upon  the  theory  of  **  a  higher 
law,"  imagined  for  themselves ;  the  dictates  of  which  were 
repugnant  not  merely  to  the  casual  legislation,  but  to  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land.  The  consequences  were  seen 
in  the  seditious  acts  and  outrages  which  finally  marked  the 
progress  of  these  licentious  doctrines. 

At  length,  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  at  the  North, 
it  became  a  contest  between  the  leading  parties,  as  to  which 
should  go  farthest  in  pursuit  of  the  common  object,  and 
outdo  the  others  in  the  warmth  and  strength  of  the  expres- 
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Edoius  employed,  on  the  one  side  and  tbe  other,  in  their  !€£»• 
latiye  manifestoes.  The  natural  result  was,  that  eadi 
weakened  its  own  position,  and  lost  its  own  adherents  to 
the  third  party,  instead  of  strengthening  itself  The  posi- 
tive element  got  the  better  of  the  negative.  There  weie 
those  of  both  the  Democratic  and  the  Whig  organisations 
who  constantly  remonstrated  against  this  suicidal  and  un- 
principled policy,  from  the  beginning ;  but  their  more  saga- 
cious counsels  were  unheeded.by  the  temporiang  politicians, 
who  cither  would  not,  or  could  not  see  the  consequences  to 
which  it  must  lead.  In  this  struggle  to  win  the  popular 
vote,  therefore,  sprang  up  and  grew  those  factious  a{^>ea]s 
to  mere  sentiment  and  passion,  in  disregard  of  more  sober 
addresses  to  reason  and  conviction,  which  ought  to  govern  the 
deliberate  conduct  of  a  free  people,  in  high  matters  of  state^ 
profoundly  affecting  their  immediate  and  future  wel&re. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  politics  became  gradually  so  de- 
generate among  the  masses  of  even  intelligent  persons  at  the 
North.  In  fact,  it  was  a  descent  from  the  highest  civil 
state  of  man  to  the  lowest ;  because,  in  a  republic,  whenever 
the  popular  mind  becomes  debased,  or  even  indifferent,  no 
check  remains  to  the  natural  tendency  to  corruption  in 
political  affairs.  For  in  these  2)ersonal  responsibility  seems 
so  much  divided,  that  in  regard  to  them  men  do  not  always 
act  upon  those  nice  considerations  which  they  would  apply 
to  their  private  relations.  Without  meaning  to  institute  any 
disparaging  comparison,  it  may  be  remarked  with  justice, 
that  the  middle  class  of  men  at  the  South,  whether  owing  to 
larger  leisure,  or  to  whatever  cause,  have  in  general  more 
closely  attended  to,  and  more  clearly  understood,  the  princi- 
ples of  our  government  than  the  same  class  at  the  North. 
In  the  former  quarter,  most  persons  would  ride  many  miles, 
if  necessary,  to  vote  at  every  election ;  while  in  the  latter, 
nothing  has  been  more  common,  than  for  men  of  fortune  and 
education  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  stepping  into  the  voting 
place,  though  almost  at  their  very  doors.  Thus,  too  often, 
the  field  of  active  operation  has  been  thrown  wide  open  to 
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an  inferior  order  of  olaimantfi  for  popular  iaror,  and  ordinary 
persons  have  gained  the  public  plaoes  once  occupied  hj  the 
abler  and  higher-minded  statesmen  of  another  day. 

In  fiiot,  there  can  be  no  qnestion,  that,  while  the  North, 
until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  was  in  part  represented  in' 
Congress  by  members  inferior  to  no  statesmen  in  any  conn- 
try  or  any  age,  the  Northern  standard  of  qualification  had 
become  very  sensibly  lessened,  at  a  period  when  the  South 
was  more  careful  to  place  in  positions  so  responsible  her  citi- 
zens of  the  most  eminent  ability,  the  largest  experience,  and 
most  thorough  training  in  public  business. 

There  seems  to  be  no  other  rational  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  origin  of  an  expression,  first  officially  employed,  it  is 
believed,  in  one  of  the  resolves  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  in  April,  1847.  It  is  therein  alleged,  that  the 
highest  motives  which  could  possibly  commend  themselves 
to  patriotic  and  conscientious  citizens,  both  sanction  and  re- 
quire "  all  constitutional  efforts  for  the  destruction  of  the 
unjust  iufluence  of  the  slave  potoeTj  and  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States."  Nothing  can 
be  more  obvious,  than  that  the  proposition  contained  within 
the  latter  clause  of  this  passage  was  fistlse  both  to  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  Constitution ;  which  was  itself  founded 
upon  the  recognition  of  slavery,  "  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,"  and  upon  two  several  provisions  for  its  main- 
tenance.' This,  therefore,  was  rank  aboUtionism,  in  plain 
revolt  against  the  Constitution. 

Indeed,  this  coupling  of  the  "  abolition  of  slavery  "  with 
the  alleged  "  slave  power,"  clearly  betrays  the  fact  that  the 
former,  though  conveniently  shielded  by  a  formal  profession, 
was  the  real  object  in  view.  The  point  made  in  the  first  part 
of  the  extract  against  "  the  slave  power,"  so  called,  deserves 
an  impartial  consideration,  that  it  may  appear  what  was  the 
real  character  and  condition  of  an  alleged  predominant  and 


'  The  compromise  in  regard  to  taxation  and  representation,  and  the  clause 
proTi^Ung  for  the  deliyerj  of  fugitive  slayes. 
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^anjust"  force,  which  ma  thought  to  call  for  midh  eflRnrta 
(though  they  could  not  be  constitiitional)  for  its  destmotion. 
The  expression  itself  appealed,  with  no  little  vivadty,  to  the 
imaginations  of  the  excitable  portions  of  the  commonitj,  to 
whom  it  presented  the  idea  of  some  undefined  but  portentous 
monster;  and  this  impression  undoubtedly  exercised  avast 
influence  in  promoting  the  struggles  and  final  disasters  of  the 
country. 

After  the  admission  of  both  Texas  and  California  into  the 
Union,  in  -1850,  there  were  sixteen  free  States  and  fifteen 
slave  States,  reckoning  among  the  latter  Delaware,  which 
was  only  nominally  in  that  category.*  This  condition  of  die 
case  secured  a  majority  of  Senators  from  the  free  States. 
Upon  questions  suppos^  to  inyolve  any  test  of  opinions,  the 
Senators  of  Delaware  had  usually  acted  with  the  Nordiem 
members.  Thus,  in  1845,  Messrs.  John  M.  Clayton  and 
Thomas  Clayton  were  in  the  minority  of  14,  upon  the  final 
vote  for  the  admission  of  Texas.  In  1850,  their  successors, 
Messrs.  Spmance  and  Wales,  voted  with  the  majority  for  the 
admission  of  California,  as  one  of  the  compromise  measures 
of  that  period.  According  to  the  census  taken  in  1850,  the 
Federal  representative  population  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  21,767,673.  The  representative  population  of 
the  free  States,  by  the  tables  of  the  same  census,  had  risen  to 
13,435,931 ;  leaving,  therefore,  to  the  slave  States  but  8,331,- 
742,  The  preponderance,  in  this  respect,  had  been  uniformly 
with  the  North  from  the  period  of  the  first  census  in  1790, 
and  at  every  later  enumeration,  the  ratio  had  rapidly  in- 
creased ;  until  the  very  great  disparity  had  grown  up  which 
has  just  been  specified.  The  Rio  Grande,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Texas,  might  be  considered  as  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  extension  of  the  United  States  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection. Westerly  of  Texas  lay  the  Territories  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  California.  The  principal  part  of  one  of  these,  and 
about  half  of  the  other,  were  situated  below  the  line  of 
36^  30'  north  latitude;  but  in  neither'  of  them  was  there 
slavery,  except,  perhaps,  a  score  or  two  of  slaves  in  the  first- 
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named  Territory,  and  both  of  them  were  ill-adapted  to  slaye 
labor  by  the  oonditionb  of  Nature. 

It  is  tme,  that,  upon  the  annexation  of  Texas,  it  was  stip- 
ulated that  four  additional  States' might  be  formed  ont  of  its 
extensive  domain,  either  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the 
people  asking  admission,  in  -each  State  situated  below  the 
compromise  line,  might  prefer.  But  the  number  of  its  inhab- 
itants was  then  less  than  200,000,  while  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple, had  at  the  same  time  nearly  3^000,000;  so  that  any 
question  of  rivalry  in  those  additional  States  might  be  deemed 
fimrly  relegated  to  a  period  somewhat  remote.  Besides  this 
not  very  encouraging  prospect  for  "  the  slave  power,**  there 
remained  the  immense  Western  domain  of  the  United  States, 
north  of  the  compromise  line,  with  room  for  the  seat  of  half  a 
dozen  great  empires,  and  out  of  small  portions  pf  which  half  a 
dozen  free  States  have  subsequently  been  formed  and  admitted 
to  the  Union.  In  this  definite  view  of  the  case,  and  in  relation 
to  the  evident  prospects  of  the  country,  "  the  slave  power,** 
thus  &ctiously  or  ignorantly  called  ap  by  partisans  and 
fanatics,  may  justly  be  pronounced  the  most  preposterous 
phantom  ever  evoked,  to  spread  needless  alarm  and  to  work 
incalculable  and  irretrievable  mischief;  to  disturb  and  break 
up  the  peace  of  a  nation,  prosperous  and  blest  beyond  all 
parallel ;  to  scar  the  land  with  the  deep-trenched  wounds  of 
fraternal  strife,  and  to  spread  a  cloud  of  impenetrable  shad- 
ows over  its  once  benignant  and  smiling  future.  In  point 
of  fact,  at  the  very  moment  that  this  ill-omened  cry  of  "the 
slave  power'*  was  raised,  the  South  was  entirely  dependent, 
even  for  the  ability  to  resist  assaults,  upon  the  justice  and 
right  feeling  of  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
whether  Whigs  or  Democrats,  in  the  North. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  this  ominous  "  slave  power,'* 
which  was  made  the  instrument  of  exciting  such  fanciful 
dread  at  the  North,  could  not  have  been  the  comparatively 
insignificant  body  of  300,000  or  400,000  actual  slaveholders 
in  the  South,  in  competition  with  the  millions  of  qualified 
voters  in  the  free  States.    It  was  simply  a  party  cry,  raised 
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against  the  natural,  lawful,  and  just  alliance  between  the 
lovers  of  the- Union  in  both  sections;  and  who  were  its 
lovers,  not  only  from  the  sympathies  and  affections  which  had 
grown  up  and  been  fostered  by  friendly  intercourse  and  com- 
munity of  service  in  peace  and  jn  war,  and  by  pride  in  the 
glory  and  matured  vigor  of  theirmative  land;  but  fix>m  the 
sacred  obligations  which  bound  them,  in  duty,  in  judgment, 
and  in  feeling,  to  its  organic  and  fundamental  law.* 

This  was,  in  £Etct,  the  power  which  the  radicals  and  fiinatics 
strove  to  break  down.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
Whig  politicians  of  that  day,  who  has  since  that  time  been 
more  conspicuous  still  on  the  Republican  side,  and  who  is 
not  among  the  least  responsible  for  the  causes  which  brought 
on  the  war,  explained  this  matter  clearly  enough,  in  the  course 
of  a  highly  interesting  debate  in  the  Senate,  in  April,  1850. 
In  reference  to  certain  remarks  of  Mr.  Seward,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Cass  observed : 

"  If  I  understood  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Seward),  he  intimAted 
his  belief  that  it  was  immoral  to  carry  into  effect  the  proviBioii  of  the  CoiiBti- 
tution  for  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves.  There,  sir,  is  a  very  strange  view 
of  the  duties  of  a  Senator  in  this  body.  No  man  should  come  here  who  be- 
lieves that  ours  is  an  immoral  Ck>nstitution ;  no  man  should  come  here,  and 
by  the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath,  promise  to  support  an  immoral  Constitu- 
tion. No  man  is  compelled  to  take  an  oath  to  support  it.  He  may  live  in 
this  country  and  believe  what  he  chooses  in  regard  to  the  Constitution ;  but 
he  has  no  right  as  an  honest  man  to  seek  office  and  obtain  it,  and  then  talk 
about  its  being  so  immoral  that  he  cannot  fulfil  his  obligations.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  man,  who  has  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution,  fairly  to  carry 
its  provisions  into  effect ;  and  no  man  can  stand  up  before  his  fellow-citizens  and 
maintain  any  otiier  doctrine,  whatever  reasons  he  may  urge  in  his  vindication. 
*  *  *  In  one  of  the  most  disingenuous  portions  of  the  speech  of  the 
honorable  Senator  from  New  York — which  itself  was  one  of  the  most  disin- 

*  Tliis  sentiment  of  patriotism,  which  long  bound  the  two  sections  so 
doeely  together,  and  while  it  existed. was  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  fanatics,  became,  therefore,  an  object  of  slurring  remark  with  the 
ideological  orators.  Their  system  of  benevolence  was  so  much  expanded  as 
to  be  very  thin  in  every  part,  and  did  not  admit  of  that  local  attachment  to 
one's  native  land  which  has  animated  men's  souls  to  noble  achievements 
everywhere,  in  every  age. 
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gennoiis  I  hare  erer  hMrd— he  speaks  of  "  slaTcryliaTing  a  rdiable  and  ao- 
cominodatiiigallyin  a  party  of  the  free  States,"  and  he  says,  he  **  bean  witness 
toitsfiddHytothefarterestsofBlaTety."  •  •  •  Now,  I  ask  the  Senator 
firam  New  Yotk,  if  lie  believes  there  is  one  in  this  Senate  from  the  North, 
whose  oonrse  is  inflaenoed  by  his  fidelity  to  slaTery ;  and  if  he  does,  what  right 
he  has  to  cast  ocBum  nprai  gentlemen  who  are  assooiatedwith  him  in  the  high 
duties  which  belong  to  his  position  ?  " 

Mr.  Sbwabd.— nie  Senator  addresses  a  question  to  me,  and  I  rise  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  answer  it  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Jefferson  who  said  that 
the  nttoral  tStj  of  slavery  in  the  South  was  the  Donocracy  of  the  North. 
I  hare  heard  it  attributed  to  Mr.  Jefferson.    Emoever  this  may  he,  Ihdieve  it 

Mr.  Foon  denied  that  Mr.  Jefferson  erer  said  it 

Mr.  Cass.-— I  will  not  toach  upon  that  question ;  but  I  will  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  in  relation  to  another  point— and  that  is,  if  he  meant 
it  in  the  sense  which  Mr.  Jefferson,  or  whoever  may  have  said  it,  intended  T 
Tlie  one  was  intended  as  a  commendation  for  their  attachment  to  constitu- 
tional prindples ;  the  other  as  a  slur  upon  a  great  party. 

Mr.  ISnrARD.^1  answer  promptiy  and  freely ;  I  had  no  intention  of  cast- 
ing reproach  upon,  or  of  reflecting  upon,  any  member  of  this  board,  or  any 
person  anywhere.  The  remark  had  no  such  connection.  I  ask  leave  now  to 
say,  that  such  as  I  have  described  is,  in  my  view,  the  political  organization  of 
the  parties  of  this  country ;  that  slavery  has  the  support,  the  toleration  (given 
honestiy  and  from  patriotic  motives,  I  admit)  of  the  party  to  which  I  referred : 
and  that  its  alKance  with  slavery  constitutes  its  toww  of  strength.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  party  to  wMch  I  belong  is  a  party  which  is  more  distincUy 
identified  with  the  progress  of  the  sentiment  of  freedom  or  emandpation,  and 
Uierefore  it  is  weaker  in  its  alliance  with  the  South.  «  •  «  I  will  do  the 
Wldg  party  the  justice  or  the  injustice  to  say,  that  I  have  been  a  member  of 
it  an  my  active  life ;  and  I  will  do  it  the  great  disservice  to  say  that,  no  mat- 
ter what  may  happen,  and  whoever  may  put  me  under  the  ban,  I  shall  be  the 
last  to  leare  it,  however  individuals  may  disown  me,  or  the  principles  I  mafai- 
tatn.  I  shall  adhere  to  it,  beeauae  I  think,  of  the  two  great  parties,  M  la  the 
mott  devaied  to  the  eauae  of  freedom  and  emaneipation,  I  will,  however,  do  the 
Whig  party  the  justice,  if  it  be  such,  to  say  that  these  sentiments  of  mine 
upon  that  point  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  that  party 
throughout  the  whole  country-— that  I  do  not  profess  to  speak  for  it,  but  for 
mysdf  alone.  I  have,  however,  great  hopes  that  the  Whig  party  and  the 
party  claiming  to  be  the  party  of  progress,  to  which  I  refer,  and  ultimately  all 
parties,  will  come  to  precisely  the  same  conclusions  which  are  the  guide  and 
governing  principles  of  my  own  conduct. 

Mr.  Cass. — I  was  going  to  remark  that,  with  respect  to  the  creed  of  the 
Wing  party,  or  the  orthodoxy' of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  it  is  a  matter 
wiUi  which  I  have  no  concern ;  but  with  respect  to  progress  I  have  something 
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to  say.  Mj  fnogreBs  ia  within  the  CSonstitittioii.  UyMgaoi  progrct  it  d^ 
cnmBcribed  there.  If  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  goii^  out  of  it^  I  d» 
not  believe  in  his  progress  at  alL  No,  sir !  My  object  is  to  support  tbi 
Constitution  which,  under  God,  is  the  sooroe  of  our  prosperity  ond  bTpSpffff. 

Mr.  SiwABD  (in  his  seat).— That  is  mhie. 

Mr.  Cass.— -The  Senator  from  New  York  ujs  that  also  is  hit  object  If 
it  is,  I  think  he  has  a  strange  way  of  showing  it,  by  pronoimdqg  it  immonl, 
and  denying  the  validity  of  its  obligations.  It  would  last  scarcely  a  day  if 
that  Senator,  with  this  avowed  principle  of  action,  had  the  direction  of  the 
Government  I  don't  say  that  it  would  be  dissolved  immefiatdy,  b^fc  the 
seeds  of  dissolution  would  be  sown,  and  would  r^>en  into  a  harvest  of  n^ 
fortune  as  speedily  as  the  rankest  vegetation  gains  maturity  under  a  tropicil 
sun.' 

So  far  as  appears  from  Mr.  Seward's  replies,  on  this  occar 
sioD,  the  sole  tie  which  bound  him  to  the  Whig  party  of  that 
period,  was  its  more  thorough  devotion  ^^to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  emancipation" — ^that  is,  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
abolitionists.  For,  since  emancipation  was  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  Constitution,  or  in  any  degree  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  "the  cause  of 
emancipation  "  could  mean  nothing  else  than  that  revolution 
of  the  Government  for  which  the  abolitionists  were  striving. 
Revolution,  with  its  dread  attendants,  can  be  justified  only 
by  oppression ;  and  the  power  of  oppression  was  not  with  the 
South,  even  supposing  it  had  the  disposition  to  exercise  it. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Seward,  shortly  before  this  discussion  took 
place,  had  voted  for  the  reception  of  a  petition  for  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union,  in  company  with  only  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Chase ;  to  which  fact 
further  reference  is  had  in  a  succeeding  page  of  this  "Volume. 
What  "  progress  "  the  Senator  from  New  York  made  in  ten 
years  from  that  time,  were  any  further  advance  needed,  may 
appear  from  a  remark  or  two  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him,  in 
Boston,  in  the  summer  of  1860 : 

"  What  a  commentary  upon  the  history  of  man  is  the  fact  that,  d^teen 
years  alter  the  death  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  people  have  for  their  stand- 
ard-bearer Abraham  Lincoln,  eonfemng  the  Migatumt  of  the  Hiohkr  Law, 

'  Abridgment  of  Debates,  vol  xv&,  pp.  440, 441. 
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wiueh  the  Sige  of  Qai&cy  prodaimed,  and  oontaidiiig  for  weal  or  woe»  for 
life  or  death,  In  ^  intprettible  eonfliti  between  freedom  and  slaTerj  I  I 
desire  only  to  say,  that  we  are  in  ^A^  hut  tiage  of  the  eonfiict^  before  the 
great  triumphant  inaogoratlon  of  this  policy  into  the  GoYemment  of  the 
•United  States.*' 

In  one  respect,  certainly,  this  singular  piece  of  decla- 
mation is  at  least  as  disingenuoos  as  the  speech  denounced 
by  Mr.  Cass.  For,  unbending  as  Mr.  Adams  notoriously 
was  in  following  out  his  own  ideas  of  obligation,  he  was 
any  thing  but  one  of  those  to  be  justly  characterized,  in 
general,  as  a  prophet  of  the  Higher  Law.  No  one  can  think 
of  him  as  an  inheritor  of  the  speculative  yagaries,  of  the 
French  Jacobins  and  Terrorists  of  1792;  of  a  class  aptly 
enough  answering  to  Virgil's  description  of  Humor,  with  its 
head  enveloped  in  the  clouds,  while  its  feet  oscillate  upon 
the  earth ;  whose  region  of  the  Higher  Law  is  only  relatively 
above  that  of  ordinary  thought,  by  being  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  reason  and  experience,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Mil- 
ton's "  Limbo"  are  neither  of  heaven  nor  earth ;  a  region 
which,  obscured  by  perpetual  mist,  may  well  exemplify  the 
saying :  "  When  the  light  within  is  darkness,  how  great  is 
that  darkness ! " 

Unquestionably,  Mr.  Adams  felt  deeply  aggrieved  at  the 
abandonment  of  himself  by  his  Democratic  supporters,  in 
fevor  of  General  Jackson,  as  Mr.  Van  Buren  also  resented 
the  preference  shown  by  the  same  party  to  Mr.  Polk ;  and  it 
b  well  known,  that  the  former  long  entertained  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  absolute  severance  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  held  to  the  right  of  secession.*    There  was  a  very 

'  **  But  the  indissoluble  link  of  xmion  between  the  people  of  the  several 
States  of  this  confederated  nation  is,  after  all,  not  in  the  rigjbt,  but  in  the 
heart  If  the  day  should  ever  come  (may  Heaven  avert  it  I)  when  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  of  these  States  shall  be  alienated  from  each  other,  when 
the  fraternal  spirit  shall  give  way  to  cold  indifference,  or  coUiEiions  of  interest 
Bhall  fetter  into  hatred,  the  bands  of  political  association  will  not  long  hold 
together  parties  no  longer  attracted  by  the  magnetism  of  conciliated  interests 
and  kindly  sympathies ;  and  far  better  will  it  be  for  the  people  of  the  disunited 
SUtes  to  part  in  friendship  from  each  other,  than  to  be  held  together  by  con- 
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great  difference  between  Mr.  Adams  in  his  eahner  moments 
and  the  same  person  when,  infnriated  by  conflict  in  the 
House,  he  poured  forth  rather  the  bitterness  of  his  own  po- 
litical disappointments,  than  the  sober  convictions  of  his 
reason.  No  contrast  could  exist  more  striking,  than  in  the 
conception  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  dignified  President  pf  the 
United  States,  thinking  and  acting  in  entire  concert  with 
Mr.  Clay,  his  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  one  hand ;  and^  on 
the  other,  Mr.  Adams,  as  described  by  Mr.  Seward,  the  chief 
guide  and  exemplar  of  common  brawlers  and  disturbers  of 
social  order. 

There  had  been  a  change  in  his  disposition,  doubtless, 
during  his  later  years.  For  instance,  in  1831,  he  refused  to 
support  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  on  the  ground  of  the  inexpediency  and  impro- 
priety of  meddling  with  the  subject  In  1836,  he  advocated 
the  admission  of  Arkansas  as  a  slave  State;  *^ Arkansas, 
therefore,"  he  said,  "  comes  and  has  a  right  to  come  into  the 
Union,  with  her  slaves  and  her  slave  laws."  But,  in  1843, 
after  a  speech,  the  sentiments  of  which  had  &r  surpassed  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  mdderation,  in  reply  to  a  question  by 
a  member,  whether  he  was  ready  for  abolition,  "  no  matter 
though  five  millions  of  the  South  perish  " — ^he  exclaimed,  in 
his  scat,  "  Five  hundred  millions,  let  it  come ! "  This  was 
the  "  Higher  Law,*'  with  a  vengeance !  which  would  consent 
to  the  absolute  destruction  of  one-half  the  human  race,  and 
with  the  same  reason,  to  that  of  the  whole ;  except  that  ex- 
ceedingly small  portion  of  it,  comparatively,  which  it  would 
enfranchise  with  novel  liberties  1  It  would  be  like  the  coun- 
sel of  the  fiend  against  the  Almighty — 


•  with  hell-fire 


To  waste  His  whole  creatioii — 

for,  surely,  a  world  given  up  entirely  to  the  negro  race  could 
not  be  very  different  from  the  desolate  confusion  of  pande- 
monium itself. 

BtninV^From  Addrm  of  Mr,  Adami,  before  the  New  York  Buioriad  JSkh 
cuty^  in  1839. 
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But  in  that  annonncement  of  Mr.  Seward,  in  its  referenoe 
to  pending  events  and  the  prospects  of  the  futnre,  was  the 
voice  of  the  battle-trumpet,  the  clash  of  swords  and  the  ter- 
rible nimble  of  the  carriages  of  war.  Yet  patting  aside,  for 
the  fiioment,  the  question  of  policy  thus  early  and  distinctly 
declared  by  the  expectant  Secretary,  as  the  guiding  and 
determined  principle  of  his  party — ^'Hhe  irrepressible  conflict 
between  freedom  and  slavery,"  that  is  to  say,  necessarily, 
between  the  North  and  the  South — ^which  could  hardly  be 
regarded  by  the  one  section  and  understood  by  the  other,  as 
any  thing  else  than  a  desperate  threat  of  no  peaceful  strug- 
gle to  come — it  may  be  remarked,  that  even  such  a  conflict, 
if  "^  irrepressible,"  might  still  have  been  kept  within  due 
bounds,  as  it  had  been  for  nearly  seventy  years,  but  for  the 
resolute  purpose  of  a  dominant  party ;  and  need  never  have 
been  fatal  in  its  progress  and  its  cousequences.'  For  not- 
withstanding those  extreme  opinions  avowed  by  Mr.  Seward, 
for  which  he  was  rebuked  by  the  venerable  Senator  from 
Michigan — and,  in  spite  of  those  auguries  of  his  own  which 
he  had  afterwards  so  much  influence  in  working  up  to  their 
fulfilment— it  is  certain  that  the  condition  of  the  two  great 
parties,  in  their  relations  to  the  common  cause  of  the  coun- 
try, was  better  and  stronger,  in  the  year  1862,  than  it  had 
been  for  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  compromise  meas- 
ures of  1860.  At  the  election  of  1848,  the  Liberty  party 
had  cast  290,678  votes  for  its  candidate,  the  ex-Democrat, 
Mn  Van  Buren.  At  the  election  of  1862,  though  a  much 
larger  popular  vote  was  thrown,  that  for  the  ex-Democrat, 
Mr.  Hale,  who  was  then,  in  the  figurative  language  of  Mr. 
Seward,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  party,  fell  off*  to  167,296. 
The  Democrats  were  exultant  at  the  recovery  of  power,  and 

'  In  regard  to  powers  or  rights  under  the  Ckmstitation,  derived  from  it  only 
by  inference,  different  persons  might  with  propriety  entertain  different  opinions ; 
but  to  set  up  a  **  Higher  Law/*  or  an  '*  irrepressible  conflict,**  or  a  **  sacred 
animosity/*  against  an  express  and  clearly  intelligible  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tatioD,  was  simply  treason,  in  a  moral  sense,  though  only  an  overt  act  is  made 
•ndx,  in  a  legal  sense,  by  the^rms  of  the  faistnmiait 
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afterwards  unfortimately  conceiyed  that  it  would  bear  almoBt 
any  strain  upon  it ;  and  the  Whigs  of  the  South,  with  more 
than  Roman  virtue,  considering  the  temptations  to  fall  away, 
had  nobly  vindicated  their  fidelity  to  principle  and  their  dis- 
regard of  sectional  inflnences,  in  concert  with  their  ancioit 
allies  of  the  North. 

Mr.  Pierce,  the  candidate  of  the  Democrats  in  that  politi- 
cal campaign,  had  uniformly  exhibited  entire  constancy  to 
his  party  relations,  without  the  slightest  compliance  with  sec- 
tional pretensions.  It  was  alleg^  of  General  Scott,  the  candi- 
date of  the  Whigs,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  unlikely  to  have 
some  influence  at  the  South,  that  his  opinions  m  regard  to  sla- 
very  had  a  specially  Northern  tendency ;  though  there  was  no 
actual  ground  for  the  intimation  that  he  entertained  any  other 
sentiments  on  this  point  than  those  held  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  Whig  party.  Indeed,  both  he  and  his  com- 
petitor were  men  of  a  spirit  too  thoroughly  patriotic  to  be 
liable  to  any  charge  of  preference  of  one  section  over  the 
other.  Both  resided  in  free  States,  and  both  were  well- 
known  supporters  of  the  Constitution  and  devoted  lovers  of 
the  Union.  The  choice  fell  upon  Mr.  Pierce;  though  in  a 
popular  ballot,  increased  by  nearly  300,000,  in  the  course  of 
four  years,  the  vote  for  General  Scott  slightly  exceeded  that 
given  to  General  Taylor  in  1848.  In  fact,  while  the  com- 
bined Whig  and  Democratic  vote  had  risen  from  2,876,164 
to  3,126,375,  the  Freesoil  vote  had  diminished  from  291,678 
to  157,296.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note,  considering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  times,  that  while  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
slave  States  was  only  about  79,000,  in  the  free  States  it  rose 
above  133,000 ;  and  that  General  Scott  carried  the  majority 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  as  well  as  in  Massachusetts  and 
Vermont,  while  in  three  other  of  the  slave  States,  Delaware, 
jKTorth  Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  the  difference  between  the 
•trengtb  of  the  candidates  amounted  to  little. 

It  appeared  in  that  election  that  a  considerable  body  of 
tke  Whigs,  wearied  of  sectional  strife,  and  hoping  to  give  it 
•   decbive  quietus^  voted  for  the  T)emocratic  candidate; 
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while,  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  more  than  half  of  the 
party,  affected  by  reasons  already  alluded  to,  yet  unwilling 
to  act  with  their  former  political  opponents,  declined  to  vote 
at  alL  But  it  is  evident,  fr0hi  the  recapitulation  just  given, 
that,  up  to  this  period,  notwithstanding  sectional  ^differences, 
the  two  great  parties  had  shown  a  striking  fidelity  to  their 
organizations  throughout  the  country,  while  the  influence 
and  numbers  of  the  third  party  had  suffered  a  most  discour- 
aging diminution*  But  while  one  of  the  leading  parties  con- 
tinued, in  the  main,  true  to  its  principles,  the  other  was  un- 
dergoing a  variety  of  mutations,  all  conducting  to  the  com- 
mon disaster,  in  the  end.  In  order  to  present  this  matter 
clearly,  it  is  necessary,  in  some  brief  measure,  to  retrace  the 
course  of  this  inquiry. 

In  the  election  of  1848,  notwithstanding  the  admission  of 
Texas  tfnd  the  war  which  ensued,  General  Taylor  had  been 
elected  President  by  large  Northern  majorities.  Singularly 
enough,  four  of  the  six  New  England  States,  namely,  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  Counecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  together 
with  every  one  of  the  Middle  and  Border  States,  except  Vir- 
ginia, namely.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  chose  Whig 
electors.  The  fourteen  slave  States,  excluding  Delaware, 
were  equally  divided  between  the  two  candidates,  though 
by  small  majorities ;  while  the  entire  tier  of  Western  free 
States,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, manifested  their  preference  in  a  body  for  the  Democratic 
candidate. 

The  new  President,  like  all  army  officers  of  his  day,  who 
felt  themselves  standing  in  peculiar  and  delicate  relations  to 
the  common  country,  had  previously  formed  no  particular 
party  alliance.  He  was  known,  however,  to  have  been  op- 
posed to  the  measures  which  led  to  the  war,  but  had  warmly 
enlisted  popular  enthusiasm  in  his  behalf,  by  his  brilliant  and 
victorious  conduct  of  his  part  of  the  campaigns.  In  reply  to 
an  inquiry  made  of  him,  after  his  nomination,  he  had  em- 
ployed an  expression  which  took  strongly  with  large  masses 
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of  the  people,  in  declaring  himself  ^  a  Whig  and  a  q^mailm 
overJ*^  There  had  been  little  in  the  experience  of  hia  put 
life  fitted  to  train  him  for  civil  service,  or  to  render  him  par- 
ticularly conversant  with  national  politics;  but  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  atrong  sense,  a  firm  purpose,  a  kind  nature,  ine- 
proachable  integrity  of  character,  and  the  capacity  and  habit 
of  command.'  It  was  said  that  among  his  not  very  exten- 
sive studies,  outside  of  his  profession,  he  was  a  reader  of 
Plutarch;  and  to  those  who  knew  him  well,  there  seemed 
many  traits  of  his  prompt,  plain,  and  honest  character,  not 
unlike  those  attributed  to  some  of  his  more  primitive  heroes 
by  that  entertaining  biographer.  The  general  sentiment  in- 
spired by  President  Taylor  was  one  of  personal  affection  and 
extreme  good  will  He  was  a  Southern  man,  with  broadly 
national  principles  and  feelings,  who  had  rendered  distin- 
guished public  service,  and  who  could  desire  nothing  but  the 
unqualified  public  good.  His  administration  began,  there- 
fore, under  auspices  calculated  to  discourage  sectional  pu^ 
poses,  come  irom  whatever  quarter  they  might,  and  to  inte^ 
pose  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  spread  and  effectual  opera- 
tion of  fanatical  sentiments. 

President  Taylor  sun-ived  his  inauguration  but  little  more 
than  a  year.  He  had  soon  found  himself  importuned  by 
some  of  his  leading  Southern  supporters,  to  lend  his  official 
influence  to  measures  looking  directly  to  the  advancement  of 
supposed  Southern  interests.   But,  as  be  had  publicly  declared, 


'  General  Scott,  in  hia  recently  published  **  Autobiography,"  rdates  in  in- 
teresting faistance  of  General  Tajlor^s  high  sense  of  pecuniary  obligatSan.  It 
seems  that  the  latter,  during  a  period  of  exdUng  speculation  in  Kentocky, 
had  been  induced  to  endorse  for  a  friend  to  a  large  amount  The  friend,  with 
many  others  at  the  time,  was  nuned.  In  the  mean  time,  a  "  stay-law  ^  bad 
been  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  which  had  also  put  in  circulation 
certain  bills  of  credit  of  its  own,  of  no  actual  value,  with  which  the  indorser 
might  hare  paid  the  debt,  if  he  did  not  choose  to  take  advantage  of  the  stay- 
law.  But  General  Taylor,  then  a  colonel  under  Scott's  command,  asked  for  a 
short  leave  of  absence,  procured  specie,  took  it  with  Um  to  Lonisfille,  and 
with  it  fully  dischaxged  the  honorary  obligation. 
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before  his  nomination,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  stand 
for  office  as  a  merely  party  candidate,  so  he  was  resolved  to 
allow  no  sectional  bias  to  control  him  as  President.  Satis- 
factory as  this  agreeable  state  of  things  would  naturally  be 
to  the  masses  of  the  people,  it  tended  rather  to  inflame,  than 
to  check  the  efforts  of  the  radical  leaders.  There  had  grown 
np  in  Northern  communities,  at  that  period,  a  class  of  men, 
generally  styling  themselves  Democrats,  but  who,  in  the 
fluctuating  condition  of  the  two  principal  parties,  in  several 
of  the  States,  scarcely  Jmew  on  which  side  to  range  them- 
selves. They  were  sincerely  anxious  for  place,  but  entirely 
indifferent  to  political  principle.  They  looked  upon  politics 
as  a  game,  in  which  they  hoped  to  get  the  winnings,  and 
cared  little  what  might  '^  slide,"  so  that  the  ground  did  not 
slide  away  from  under  their  own  feet.  The  triumph  of  the 
Whigs,  especially  under  a  President  so  personally  popular 
that  the  prospect  of  change  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office  looked  any  thing  but  flattering,  placed  them  in  an  em- 
barrassing condition  and  filled  them  with  gloomy  forebodings. 
They  had  no  care  for  national  questions,  except  so  far  lis 
these  might  be  made  to  affect  local  politics  favorably  to 
themselves;  and  to  this  point  they  addressed  themselves 
with  all  the  zeal  and  ahility  they  could  summon. 

The  time  had  been  in  the  North,  and  especially  in  New 
England,  when  only  persons  of  established  character,  re- 
spected or  admired  for  more  than  ordinary  qualities,  could 
expect  to  attain  any  eminent  public  position.  The  re- 
markable influence  which  Massachusetts,  in  particular,  had 
enjoyed,  had  been  very  much  owing  to  the  popular  regard 
for  this  principle  of  selection  for  office.  Persons  of  this  de- 
scription, however,  would  stoop  to  no  base  method  of  attain- 
ing place,  and,  at  an  earlier  date,  could  not  expect  to  win 
the  popular  favor,  if  they  did ;  but,  in  the  change  of  manners, 
they  stood  no  chance  with  adventurous  claimants  for  office, 
who  scrupled  at  no  means  likely  to  accomplish  their  objects. 
In  the  gradual  withdrawal,  therefore,  of  the  higher  class  of 
men  from  a  competition  which  seemea  to  them  like  ^er^ou*^ 
8 
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degradation,  the  field  was  rendered  much  move  clear  for  s 
less  worthy  order  of  contestants.  In  concert  with  the  latter^ 
npon  whom  their  political  principles  hnng  very  loosely,  were 
the  outright  fanatics,  and,  in  general,  the  zealous  advocates 
of  antislavery  doctrines;  and  radicals  of  every  description 
were  their  natural  allies. 

Most  of  the  more  eminent  men  of  the  State  were  distin- 
guished chiefs  of  the  Whig  party  of  Massachusetts,  and  its 
main  body  was  composed,  in  general,  of  substantial  and  well- 
ordered  citizens.  In  fact,  it  held  a  proud  prominence  in  point 
of  character  and  influence,  and  was  sometimes  sneered  at  by 
its  opponents  for  its  respectability.  More  intelligent  and 
considerate  Democrats,  at  a  later  day,  when  its  glory  had 
departed,  and  the  clouds  of  national  disaster  had  began  to 
thicken  on  the  horizon,  bitterly  deplored  any  hand  they 
might  have  had  in  hastening  the  downfall  of  an  organization, 
which  was  such  a  pillar  of  strength  to  the  national  cause. 
One  of  the  radicals  of  the  day,  who  had  been  nurtured  in  the 
Whig  party,  and  brought  forward  by  its  favor,  and  has  since 
occupied  a  public  position  of  importance,  declared,  in  lan- 
guage originally  applied  to  it  from  another  quarter,  that  it 
should  be  pulled  down,  ^^  if  it  were  as  pure  as  the  angels  in 
heaven;"  and  doubtless  bis  confederates  concurred  in  this 
pious  sentiment.  The  effect  of  their  efforts,  in  combination 
with  other  causes,  was  seen  afterwards ;  but  at  present  they 
were  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Actuated  solely  by  the  selfish  hope  of  the  spoils  of  office, 
this  factious  set  of  men  devoted  themselves  to  any  cause 
of  agitation  which  promised  them  the  most  abundant  suc- 
cess at  home.  Utterly  without  principle  themselves,  they 
derided  the  idea  of  its  influence  over  others.  Not  a  few  of 
them  have  subsequently  been  among  the  most  active  pro- 
moters of  public  conmiotion,  and  in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
least  dangerous  places  of  the  war.  To  suppose  them  impelled 
by  any  motives  of  philanthropy,  or  emotions  of  humanity, 
would  be  as  impiously  absurd  as  the  deification  of  hypocrisy 
itself.    Nothing  is  easier  than  to  harangue  against  oppression 
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and  craelty,  and  the  ^' slave  power"  afforded  them  a  ready 
and  an  ample  theme. 

The  moral  and  political  consideration,  that  the  States  of 
the  Union  constituted  one  country,  under  one  govemmenl^ 
agreed  to  by  all ;  and  that  to  stir  up  hostility  against  a  part 
of  the  States,  on  account  of  an  existing  and  ineradicable  fact, 
was  to  begin  a  needless  and  unjust  domestic  quarrel  against 
the  welfare  and  peace  of  the  whole — suggested  to  these  per- 
sons no  conscientious  scruples;  or,  if  so,  they  paid  such 
scruples  no  regard.  Morally,  they  had  no  more  concern 
with  Southern  slavery  than  the  rest  of  the  world..  Politically, 
it  was  a  matter  of  no  real  consequence  to  Northern  interests, 
supposing  that  Northern  interests  were  fairly  entitled  to  re- 
giud,  separately  from  the  common  good ;  for,  in  reality,  the 
North  far  surpassed  the  South  in  numbers  and  political  power, 
to  which  every  year  was  contributing  a  large  increase.  In 
combination  with  the  outright  abolitionists  and  the  anti- 
slavery  advocates,  in  general,  they  deluged  the  land  with 
lectures  and  tracts,  upofi'  the  threatening  approaches  of  this 
terrific  power,  which,  however  boastfully,  was  yet  actually 
trembling  at  the  time  for  its  own  defence ;  an3,  doubtless,  in 
many  a  New  England  village,  crowds  of  ignorant  women 
clasped  their  children  clpser  to  their  bosoms ;  and  men,  scarce- 
ly better  informed,  listened  with  gaping  mouths,  in  vague 
dread  of  the  advance  of  a  hypothetical  monster,  gloomy, 
coiling,  and  insatiable,  which,  if  not  timely  resisted,  was 
soon  to  enclose  the  common  country  in  its  ferocious  and  fatal 
embrace. 

Is  this  picture  in  the  least  overcharged  ?  Such  an  idea 
as  the  following,  presented  in  a  speech  by  Mr.  Seward,  de- 
livered at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at  a  somewhat  later  date  (25th 
of  October,  1858),  was  well  calculated  to  foster  the  idea,  and 
stamp  deeper  the  apprehension,  and  does  credit  to  his  rhetori- 
cal powers,  however  it  may  impress  us  in  the  light  of  philoso- 
phy or  of  fact : 

^  Either  the  cotton  and  rice  fields  of  South  Carolma  and  the  engar 
plmtetioDS  of  LoniBiana  will  be  ultimately  tilled  by  free  labor,  and  CharleatAA. 
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and  New  Orieans  become  the  marts  for  legitimate  merdiaadBse  a]oM>  or  else 
tiie  rje  fielda  and  wheat  fields  of  Massadmsetts  and  New  York  must  t^gom  U 
turrendered  by  thdr  farmers  to  slaTe  calture  and  the  prodactkm  of  slarei^  and 
Boston  and  New  York  become  once  more  markets  for  trade  in  the  bo&B  and 
tools  of  men ! "  ' 

The  agitators  and  alarmists,  on  the  score  of  "  the  slave 
power"  hallucination,  in  general,  animated  by  the  vote 
which  they  had  obtained  in  the  late  election,  though  insig- 
nificant in  relation  to  the  entire  sum,  renewed  their  efforts  to 
stir  up  popular  sentiment.  There  were  other  causes,  result- 
ing from  dissatisfaction  in  certain  quarters,  at  the  postpone- 
ment or  neglect  of  the  claims  of  competitors  for  the  presi- 
dency, on  both  sides;  and  especially  at  the  preference 
accorded  to  General  Taylor  by  the  Whigs.  These  tended 
to  the  promotion  of  their  objects.  The  new  President  was 
held  up  by  Democrats,  and  by  certain  of  the  impracticable 
Whigs,  as  "  an  available  candidate  *'  merely  ;  as  if  his  great 
popularity  constituted  his  oplj  pretensions  to  the  exalted 
office  to  which  he  had  been  chosen ;  and  as  if  this  well-earned 
popular  &vor,  due  to  pubKc  acts  known  to  all  men,  and  to 
plain,  but  remarkable  and  admirable  characteristics  equally 
well  understood,  formed  a  reason  against,  instead  of  one  of 
a  substantial  nature  in  support  of  his  nomination.' 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  representation  had  a  serious  influence 
upon  popular  sentiment,  except  among  those  who  ^em  capable  of  distin- 
guishing its  absurdity.  For  every  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject  is 
aware  that  rice  fields  cannot  be  tilled  by  white  men,  with  any  regard  to 
human  life,  and  cotton  plantations  and  sugar  plantations  certainly  to  much 
less  advantage  than  by  blacks ;  while,  with  respect  to  the  rye  fields  and  wheat 
fields  specified,  as  to  be  again  surrendered  to  slave  culture,  every  one  knows 
that  they  were  never  so  used,  except  in  quite  a  limited  sense.  As  to  the  '*  pro- 
duction of  slaves,"  it  was  a  scandalous  imputation  without  any  grounds  what- 
ever. The  climate  and  nature  of  their  products  mainly  regulated  the  kind 
of  labor  employed  m  the  two  sections.  In  the  South,  the  blacks  were  always 
principally  hiborers  m  the  country ;  m  the  North,  they  were  principally  ser- 
rants  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns. 

'  How  far  his  administration  tended  to  justify  the  popular  choice,  during 
his  brief  term  of  office,  appears  in  a  very  marked  manner  from  the  species  of 
eulogy  pronounced  upon  hhn,  at  its  close,  by  leading  Democrats  in  Congzess, 
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This  presentation  of  an  unexceptionable  candidate,  of 
whose  election  there  conld  be  no  donbt,  was  urged  as  a  de- 
viation from  true  principle:  especially  by  persons  who  had 
shown  their  own  regard  for  principle  by  abandoning  the 
great  national  organizations  with  which  they  had  previously 
acted,  and  by  connecting  themselves  in  active  co5peration 
with  a  faction,  in  the  service  of  which  they  might  hope  fpr 
more  speedy  promotion.  For,  although  the  Whig  party  in 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  had  cast  more  than  sixty  thou- 
sand votes  for  General  Taylor— on  the  other  hand,  the  Free- 
soil  vote  had  risen  to  nearly  forty  thousand.  In  the  one,  the 
standard  for  eminent  office  was  yet  quite  beyond  the  pre- 
tensions of  those,  whose  talents  for  agitation  were  repressed, 
while  subject  to  its  law,  by  the  constitutional  principles  and 
action  of  their  party  associates.  In  the  other,  they  were 
well  qualified  to  take  the  lead ;  and  with  such  subjects  of 
agitation  at '  hand,  and  with  such  an  aggregate  of  numbers 
already  secured,  it  seemed  by  no  means  impossible,  that,  by 
active  exertions,  they  might  eventually  obtain  for  the  Free- 
soil  party  an  actual  plarality  of  the  popular  vote  of  the  State. 
At  all  events^  they  were  despondent  of  obtaining  the  objects 
of  their  ambition  in  the  ranks  of  their  own  party,  afid  they 
.  resolved,  therefore,  by  whatever  means,  to  break  it  down, 
and  to  build  up  another  more  conformable  to  their  purposes, 
upon  its  ruins.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Whigs  lived  in  a  state 
of  false  security.  They  looked  upon  these  factionists  very 
much  as  Mr.  Burke  told  the  electors  of  Bristol  he  regarded 
the  rage  of  his  more  violent  opponents :  "  The  highest  flight 
of  such  clamorous  birds  is  winged  in  an  inferior  region  of 
the  air.  We  hear  them,  and  we  look  upon  them  just  as  you, 
gentlemen,  when  you  enjoy  the  serene  air  on  your  lofty  rocks, 
look  down  upon  the  gulls,  that  skim  the  mud  of  your  river, 
when  it  is  exhausted  of  its  tide." 

as  well  as  leading  Whigs.  See  speeches  on  the  occasion,  of  Messrs.  Webster, 
Cass,  King,  Berrien,  and  others  m  the  Senate ;  and  of  Messrs.  Conrad,  Wfai- 
throp,  Baker,  Billiard,  and  others  in  the  House,  reported  in  C<mgrutional 
Olcbe,  and  yoL  xvl  of  the  '*  Abridgment  of  Debates.** 
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That  profound  theologian  and  philosopher,  Bishop  Bat> 
ler,  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  idea,  that,  by  possibility, 
all  mankind  are  mad.  Whatevei:  conclusions  might  be  justi- 
fied by  careful  speculation  upon  this  point,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  main  body  of  a  people  may  become  so  possessed  of 
a  delusion,  as  to  approach  very  nearly  to  the  confines  of  in- 
sanity.' The  Northern  masses,  who  gave  way  to  the  anti- 
slavery  excitement,  acted  upon  false  premises.  A  madman's 
conduct  is  rational  enough  upon  the  grounds  which  prompt 
his  action.  A  child  mounts  a  stick,  and  imagines  himself  on 
Jiorseback.  Tlie  range  of  a  madman's  fancies  becomes  cir- 
cumscribed, or  morbidly  enlarged,  and  he  lives  within  his 
own  circle  of  thought  in  relations  to  that  alone.  He  assumes, 
for  instance,  that  he  is  a  king,  and  makes  use  of  the  best  means 
at  his  command  to  indicate  his  royal  dignity.  Under  the  for- 
mer inhuman  and  ignorant  mode  of  treatment  practised  tow- 
ards such  unhappy  patients,  he  would  wrap  his  tattered  blank- 
et around  bis  naked  limbs,  in  guise  of  a  robe  of  state,  and 
hold  up  a  straw  from  his  pallet  for  a  mimic  sceptre.  That  part 
of  the  Northern  population,  out  of  whose  ignorance  and  ex- 
citable temperament  the  antislavery  agitation  was  worked 
up  into  a  wide-spread  hallucination,  assumed,  and  was  in- 
structed by  those  who  knew  better  to  assume,  that  negro 
slavery  in  the  Southern  States  comprehended  all  the  worst 
evils  and  vices  of  every  description  of  bondage,  in  every  na-  ] 
tion  and  in  every  age. 

It  was  on  tills  theory  that  multitudes  conceived  them- 
selves called  upon  to  spare  no  pains  to  extinguish  a  system 
of  such  enormous  wrong ;  and  that  no  human  statutes  could 
justly  restrain  them  from  the  discharge  of  superior  obliga- 
tions to  the  "  Higher  Law."    The  fault,  or  misfortune,  was,        1 
that  no  real  foundation  existed  for  the  assumption  upon  which        j 
they  proceeded.     Of  all  forms  of  involuntary  restraint,  under        ( 
which  one  class  of  human  beings  is  subjected  to  the  control 
of  another  class,  that  exerted  by  Southern  masters  and  mis- 
tresses over  their  slaves  was  the  mildest  and  least  objection- 
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able.'  The  eridence  of  this  fact  is  complete,  from  the  rela- 
tions of  immerons  impartial  foreign  witnesses ;  bat  the  nega- 
tive evidence  is  still  more  conclusive;  for  it  is  not  known 
that,  among  the  whole  foar  millions  of  Southern  blacks,  any 
one  has  been  found  to  have  complained  of  grievous  wrong 
from  his  owner  to  the  armies  which  have  penetrated  their 
country.  Indeed,  it  had  always  been  the  practice  of  South- 
em  families,  in  their  visits  to  the  North,  to  be  attended  by 
their  household  servants  of  either  sex ;  and  though  the  ib- 
natics  spared  no  pains  to  entice  them  from  their  masters ;  and 
though  such  was  the  condition  of  the  law,  at  the  period  in 
question,  and  the  mode  of  its  administration,  that  freedom, 
when  they  were  on  Northern  soil,  was  really  at  their  own 
option,  the  instances  were  almost  unknown  of  such  slaves 
abandoning  the  service  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  and 
to  which  it  may,  hence,  be  assumed,  they  were  attached. 

It  is  equally  certain,  that  the  aggregate  number  of  those 
who  were  seduced  from  their  homes  by  the  unceasing  efforts 
of  the  abolitionists,  during  a  series  of  years,  was  really  in- 
considerable. When  the  troops  of  the  United  States  took 
possession  of  St.  Helena,  Port  Royal,  and  finally  of  Beau- 
fort, in  South  Carolina,  early  in  the  war,  Northern  chaplains 
wrote  home  letters,  which  were  published,  expressing  their 
surprise  that  they  saw  no  mulattoes  or  children  of  mixed 
races  in  that  quarter.  The  statement  was  grudgingly  re- 
ceived by  many,  who  had  held  up  the  idea  of  widely  preva- 
lent habits  of  licentiousness  in  the  Southern  States.  A  little 
reflection,  elevated  and  instructed  by  a  certain  degree  of 
charity,  might  have  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  where  tempta- 
tions of  the  kind  alluded  to  had  the  longest  existed,  among 
a  Christian  people,  the  social  guards  would  be  likely  to  be 
the  most  strict.  Allowing  for  all  exceptional  cases  of  the 
kind,  certainly  Southern  matrons  and  maids  would  be  far 
from  submitting  to  the  insult  implied  in  any  such  promiscu- 
ous concubinage ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  white  men  lost 

>  See  Webster,  lih  March  Speech,  pamphlet  editkm,  p.  8. 
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caste  at  the  South,  who  were  notoriously  guilty  of  radi  a 
yicious  way  of  life.  Daring  the  whole  progress  of  tlie  Um^ 
Btmggle,  even  after  the  President  had  promulgated  his  decree 
of  emancipation,  and  when  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
had  their  most  widely  extended  possession  of  the  SonthNii 
territory,  no  symptom  of  insurrection  is  known  to  haye  • 
manifested  itself  among  the  sliives.  This  fact  shows  eitho' 
great  indifference  to  the  boon  of  freedom,  on  their  part,  or  a 
singular  degree  of  control  exercised  over  them  by  thdr 
masters ;  perhaps  both. 

But  no  more  striking  exemplification  could  be  furaished, 
of  that  former  contentment  or  quiet  state  of  things,  <m  <nie 
side  of  the  Southern  line,  and  of  the  state  of  opinion  among 
a  certain  class  of  persons,  on  the  other  side,  than  in  the 
^^raid"  of  John  Brown.  That  fanatic  imagined  that  he 
could  stir  up  an  insurrection  capable  of  overtfarowing^the 
slave  power,^  with  a  force  of  ttoenty-one  men!  But,  al- 
though with  the  advantage  of  a  year's  residence  on  the 
Virginia  border,  not  a  slave  joined  his  band.  In  like  man- 
ner, during  the  late  war,  it  was  chiefly  from  plantations 
abandoned  by  their  proprietors,  as  the  army  advanced,  that 
the  negroes  followed  in  the  rear  of  its  march,  more  for  the 
sake  of  precarious  relief  to  their  present  misery,  thus  pro- 
duced, than  from  any  definite  idea  of  civil  regeneration.  In 
most  cases,  the  '^  sudden  wrench ''  from  a  state  of  comforta- 
ble maintenance  to  one  of  helpless  independence  must  have 
produced  an  utter  confusion  of  faculties  inadequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  their  novel  condition;  and  it  seems  certain, 
that  those  who  thus  perished  from  helplessness  and  hopeless- 
ness and  want,  and  the  diseases  incident  to  want  and  despair, 
are  to  be  reckoned  by  not  a  few  hundreds  of  thousands. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  system  of  negro 
slavery,  in  the  United  States,  as  one  of  unmixed  good — sup- 
posing such  a  human  lot  in  this  world  were  possible — in 
order  to  conceive  that  it  had  its  alleviations ;  or  that,  how- 
ever repulsive  the  idea  of  slavery  of  any  description  might 
be  to  a  white  citizen  unaccustomed  to  observe  its  operation; 
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jetj  to  a  negro  ia  the  South,  the  benefits  of  such  a  condition 
far  outweighed  its  drawbacks  and  disadvantages.  To  the 
white  citizen,  indeed,  the  grave  question  at  hand  presents 
itself  in  an  aspect  raised  infinitely  above  any  temporary  or 
personal  considerations.  By  bestowing  freedom  on  the 
negro,  with  all  the  consequences  of  fireedom,  the  structure 
of  the  republic  is  to  be  settled  upon  a  different  basis  from 
that  contemplated  by  its  founders,  and  upon  which  it  had 
risen  to  splendor  and  renown.  Under  the  administration  of 
the  superior  race,  its  future  of  prosperity  and  glory  mighty 
be  deduced  from  the  history  of  the  past.  If  trammelled  with 
the  embarrassments  inseparable  from  the  mixture  In  its  pub- 
lic affairs  of  a  numerous  race,  intellectually  and  physically 
inferior,  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  more  formidable 
source  of  discord  cannot  fail  to  be  the  consequence.  Its 
action  will  be  disarranged,  its  progress  checked,  Its  position 
degraded.  Immense  physical  force  it  may  have,  for  a  time, 
but  its  moral  superiority  will  be  gone.  It  will  fall  in  the 
scale  of  nations,  as  the  most  powerful  empires  have  hereto- 
fore fallen,  and  may  see  its  proud  preeminence  exchanged  for 
the  secret,  if  not  the  open,  derision  of  the  world.  Thus,  the 
Chinese  Empire,  comprising  a  territory  of  immense  extent, 
and  a  population  double  that  of  all  Europe — distinguished 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  skilful  in  those  of  commerce,  ingeni- 
ous and  successful  in  cultivating  many  of  the  eurious  and 
most  of  the  more  useful  arts  of  life,  and  inferior  to  few 
nations  in  diplomatic  management  and  tact — ^is  yet  at  the 
mercy  of  single  European  powers,  for  want  of  homogeneity 
of  race,  of  an  all-pervading  sentiment  of  nationality,  of  the 
pride  and  vigor  of  a  people  animated  by  conmion  memories 
and  hopes,  of  an  enlightened  patriotism  inspired  by  the  eleva- 
ted promptings  of  the  moral  nature,  instead  of  a  mere  policy 
dictated  by  material  and  often  conflicting  interests,  sym« 
pathies,  and  passions. 
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6tate  of  Pablfc  Sentlmonl  at  the  CloM  of  the  Year  1819.— Obllfonda  and  New  Mezleo.— Xr. 
WebBter'B  Speech  of  March  7th,1860.—Trimmi]i|(FDUticlaiia.-86ntimcBtalF^^ 
-  — TheOxurchasaPoimcdBngine.— M.Ctej*BOompromifleSeaoliitioBa.— PetltiM 
Dluolatlon  of  the  Union.— Mr.  Hale,  Mr.  Seward,  and  Mr.  Gbaae  vote  to  rvodve  It— 
Washlngton^B  Earewell  Addreaa.— Mr.  GUhonn*B  BesolotSona.- Aetfon  ct  Boiithcn 
Members  of  Congreaa.— Mr.  Wcbater.— The  Compromlae  Meaaorea  of  18B0L  OtotB 
Soverelgntjr.— The  Fngittve  Slare  Lawa  of  1798  and  of  I860.— Tlia  Mlisoul  Oompco- 
mise  abrogated  bjr  the  Meaaorea  of  1880. 

At  the  begiDning  of  the  session  of  Congress,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1849,  both  the  North  and  the  South  had  become  wrought 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement  upon  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. In  the  one  section,  the  embers  of  the  fires  which  had 
been  kindled  by  the  admission  of  Texas  still  remained  a 
body  of  living  coals.  Other  questions  now  arising,  in  regard 
to  California  and  New  Mexico,  heaped  upon  them  the  fuel 
for  another  and  a  more  fervent  flame.  Warmly  as  the  North 
entered  upon  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  the  South,  perhaps, 
even  exceeded  it  in  earnestness ;  for  it  was  regarded  in  the 
latter  quarter  as  a  test  point,  which  was  to  settle  definitely 
the  equality  of  their  rights  in  the  Union  and,  as  they  alleged, 
their  future  relation  to  the  republic. 

In  fact,  the  Northern  mind  had  become  morbidly  active 
on  the  subject.  Various  and  powerful  influences  had  been 
for  some  years  at  work  to  produce  this  eflfect;  if  not  in  ex- 
press combination  with  each  other,  yet  tending  to  the  same 
general  end,  and  conveying  the  impression  of  a  united  effort, 
in  the  free  States,  against  even  the  constitutional  guarantees 
of  the  slave  States,  which  was  very  far  from  being  the  case.' 

'  *'  I  left  the  Department  of  State  in  May,  1 843,  and  shortly  after  I  learned, 
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The  manceaTres  of  certain  leading  politicians  in  the  free 
States  had  a  very  great  effect  in  producing  this  impression. 
In  his  great  speech  of  March  7th,  1850,  Mr.  Webster  point- 
edly alluded  to  this  cironinstance.  He  instanced,  in  particu- 
lar, Mr.  Dix,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Niles,  of  Connecticut, 
who,  as  members  of  the  Senate,  had  been  among  the  most 
strenuous  and  influential  in  insisting  upon  the  extremest  terms 
for  the  admission  of  Texas,  and  who  had  opposed  and  voted 
against  a  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Berrien,  of  Qeorgia, 
during  the  war  with  Mexico,  which  declared,  that  the  war 
was  not  prosecuted  for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  or  for  the 
dismemberment  of  that  power.  Mr.  Webster's  further  re- 
marks upon  this  special  point  are  too  ftdl  of  instruction,  and 
too  pointedly  confirm  the  views  already  expressed  in  these 
pages,  not  to  demand  their  citation.    He  proceeded  to  say : 

'*  These  two  gentlemen,  worthy  and  honorable  and  influential  men — and 
if  tbej  had  not  been  they  could  not  have  carried  the  measure— these  two  gen- 
tlemen, members  of  this  body,  brought  in  Texas,  and  by  their  rotes  also  pre- 
yented  the  passage  of  the  resolution  of  the  honorable  member  fh)m  Georgia, 
and  then  they  went  home  and  took  the  lead  in  the  Freesoil  party.  And  there 
they  stand,  sir  I    They  leare  us  here,  bound  in  honor  and  conscience  by  the 

though  no  way  connected  with  official  information,  that  a  design  hod  been 
taken  up  of  bringing  in  Texas,  with  her  slave  territory  and  population,  into  the 
United  States.  I  was  here  m  Washington  at  the  time ;  and  the  persons  are 
now  here  who  wiU  remember,  that  we  had  arranged  a  meeting  for  conrersa- 
tkm  upon  it  I  went  home  to  Massachusetts,  and  proclahned  the  existence  of 
that  purpose ;  but  I  could  get  no  audience,  and  but  little  attention.  Some  did 
not  beliere  it,  and  some  were  engaged  m  theb  own  pursuits.  They  had 
gone  to  their  (arms,  or  to  their  merchandise,  and  it  was  impossible  to  rouse 
any  sentiment  in  New  England,  or  in  Skssachusetts,  that  should  combine  the 
two  great  political  parties  against  this  annexation ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  no 
hope  of  bttoigfaig  the  Northern  Democracy  into  that  view,  for  the  leaning  was 
aU  the  other  way.  But,  sir,  eren  with  Whigs— and  leadhig  Whigs,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say — ^there  was  a  great  indifference  toward  the  admission  of 
Texas,  with  slave  territory,  into  this  Union.  It  went  on."— Wiebater'a.  ttpeech  in 
the  Senate,  March  1th,  1860. 

But  they  were  right.  It  was  not  indifference  to  human  freedom  which  In- 
fluenced them,  but  indisposition  to  engage  in  propagandism  against  the  Sooth, 
upon  peace  with  which  they  felt  the  safety  of  the  Union  depended. 
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nsdatiaiis  of  aimmrfttion ;  Umj  Imtb  us  hoe  to  tike  the  odfani  of  i 
ing  the  obUgatknis  hi  &¥or  of  ikTery,  whidi  they  TOted  us  into ;  or  ike  At 
greater  o<fium  of  Tiolmtfaig  those  oblations,  while  they  are  at  home  nakfag 
capital  and  roudng  speeches  for  free  soil  and  no  slavery.  [Lau^iter.]  And 
therefore  I  say,  dr,  that  there  is  not  a  chapter  fai  our  history,  refleetiiig  pohBe 
measures  and  public  men,  more  ftill  of  what  should  create  sorpriee,  nMre  M 
of  what  does  create  in  my  ndnd  extreme  mortification,  than  that  of  tiio  cqk- 
duct  of  this  Xorthem  Democracy/* 

Subsequent  events,  however,  showed  clearly  enough  the 
course,  the  influence,  and  the  result  of  these  proceedinga. 
The  democratic  masses,  in  general,  stood  firm  to  the  last, 
though  only  too  many  of  their  leaders,  known  at  a  later  date 
as  "  War  Democrats,"  were  acting  this  double  and  miachioT- 
ous  part.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  Whig  leaders — 
some  of  them,  doubtless,  the  gentlemen  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Webster  in  the  speech  already  cited — ^manifested  their  con- 
stancy to  principle,  at  such  sacrifices  and  hazards  as  sternly 
test  men's  characters ;  while  the  masses  of  the  party  exhibit- 
ed the  turn  of  their  sentiments  by  voting  for  Fremont  in 
1856,  and  more  numerously  for  Lincoln  in  1860. 

But  in  addition  to  political  influences,  thus  able  to  divert 
men  from  steadfast  adherence  to  those  essential  principles 
which  had  proved  the  source, of  the  country's  peace  and 
pj-osperity,  there  had  been  other  effective  causes  of  anti- 
slavecy  agitation,  which  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  atten 
tion  and  engage  the  cooperation  of  a  class  of  politicians 
strikingly  vindicating  their  title  to  be  reckoned  "  waiters  on 
Providence."  It  was  sometimes  made  a  matter  of  boast  by 
the  Republican  party,  when  it  had  reached  such  a  height  of 
power,  that  an  argument  with  it,  on  this  point,  might  be 
judged  as  inexpedient,  as  the  Roman  oflScer  thought  one 
would  be  with  the  master  of  twenty  legions — ^that  all  the 
literature  of  the  country,  and  all  persons  in  it  of  any  literary 
distinction,  were  on  the  antislavery  side.  This  allegation 
was  by  no  means  literally  true,  though  susceptible  of  confirm 
mation  to  a  very  great  extent.  But,  after  all,  it  does  not 
prove  very  much  in  favor  of  the  cause.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  almost  all  the  literary  leanings  of  Florence  were  on  the 
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side  of  power  and  patronage,  in  1802,  when  Dante  was  ban- 
ished— ^the  advocate  of  the  people  and  the  foe  of  tyranny ; 
and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  six  centnries  of  iUnstrioas  fame, 
the  delegates  of  every  refined  capital  in  Europe  have  assem- 
bled in  his  native  city  to  raise  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  him,  whose  persecutors  are  best  known  by  the  record  he 
has  made  of  them  in  his  own  immortal  verse.  But,  however 
permanent  in  its  character  most  American  literature  may 
prove,  it  is  certain  that  the  portion  of  it  devoted  to  the  dis- 
semination of  antislavery  sentiments  could  enjoy  only  a  very 
temporary  vitality.  Tliis  consequence  must  result  partly 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that 
the  treatment  bestowed  upon  it  was  not  often  in  correspond- 
ence with  either  truth  or  good  taste. 

At  the  period  under  <x)nsideration,  the  negro  had  become 
a  very  general  theme  for  magazine  writers,  contributors  to 
the  daily  press,  and  lecturers  on  various  occasions.  Directly 
or  indirectly,  he  was  a  prominent  and  staple  topic  of  verse 
and  prose.  It  was  so  easy  to  fall  in  with  the  sentimental 
view  of  the  subject,  so  difficult  to  summon  up  the  dictates  of 
reason,  so  troublesome  to  feel  one's  impulsive  liberty  of 
thought  and  feeling  checked  by  constitutional  scruples  or 
obligations,  that  multitudes,  of  both  sexes,  gave  way  to  the 
in&tuation  of  the  hour.  The  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  negro 
did  not,  of  themselves,  afford  a  very  wide  field  of  discussion 
or  illustration,  and  the  source  of  inspiration  was  not  of  abso- 
lutely Castalian  depth  and  clearness.  The  range  of  specula- 
tion was  widened,  therefore,  by  introducing  disquisitions 
upon  Southern  society,  in  a  variety  of  aspects,  either  actual 
or  imaginary. 

This  society,  except  in  its  relations  to  slavery,  differed  in 
no  very  essential  degree  from  that  of  the  North,  either  in 
intellectual  or  moral  characteristics.  Making  due  allowance 
for  the  effect  of  climate  upon  temperament,  a  lady  or  gentle- 
man from  the  extreme  South,  though  they  might  exhibit  a 
somewhat  more  ardent  disposition,  resembled  very  much 
those  of  the  same  order  in  the  extreme  North.    There  was  a 
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certain  diversity  of  thought  and  of  mannv;  bat^  between 
the  two  extremes,  there  was  ample  room  for  every  shade  of 
difference,  resalting  from  physical  or  mental  organisation,  to 
melt  into  and  blend  with  each  other.  The  distinction  was  in 
no  respect  so  marked  as  that  between  Scotchmen  and  £ng^ 
lishmcn,  or  between  Irishmen  and  Englishmen.  In  both 
parts  of  the  country,  there  were  the  rich,  those  striving  for 
riches  in  the  several  pursuits  of  business,  the  laboring  classes, 
and  the  poor. 

The  picture  drawn  of  the  people  of  the  South  by  the  anti- 
slavery  agitators  represented  them  as  consisting  only  of  the 
^'oligarchs,"  or  ^Mords  of  the  lash,''  the  slaves,  and  the 
^'  mean  whites.''  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  very  few  of 
those  who  thus  drew  upon  their  imaginations  for  their  de- 
scriptions and  illustrations  had  ever  stepped  an  inch  over 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Mr.  Garrison  had- scarcely  enjoyed 
a  brief,  and  probably  not  very  extensive,  opportunity  of  9b- 
scrvation  in  a  border  State.  Probably,  Mr.  Sumner,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  most  or  all  of  the  more  conspicu- 
ous haranguers  on  topics  connected  with  slavery,  had  never 
seen  a  plantatiou,  or  possessed  any  advantages  of  social  inters 
course  with  the  f>eople  of  the  South.  When  they  discoursed 
upon  this  subject  they  dilated  upon  what  might  have  been, 
in  other  nations  and  other  times,  as  if  it  were  applicable  to 
our  own  citizens  and  our  own  day.  Some  of  them  ransacked 
all  history  for  instances  of  "  man's  inhumanity  to  man ; "  and 
undertook  to  deduce  from  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States  modem  parallels  for  every  example  of 
ancient  barbarity.  To  audiences  certainly  no  better  informed 
than  themselves,  they  related  ^'  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
of,"  and  inflicted  upon  them  nightmares  of  troubled  vision, 
which  disturbed  their  nervous  systems  and  haunted  their 
waking  hours.  The  sentiments  which  they  sought  to  incul- 
cate spread  themselves  through  many  of  the  ramifications  of 
social  life,  and  oflen  embittered  the  gentlest  bosoms,  and 
Alienated  many  accustomed  friends. 

Under  the  more  skilful  guidance  of  the  antislavery  poli- 
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tioians,  they  Bought  to  systematize  their  sphere  of  operations, 
and,  without  dereloping  their  object,  to  introduce  some 
agent  of  their  opinions  into  every  position  of  influence, 
whether  connected  with  literature,  politics,  business,  or  re- 
ligion«  On  the  same  grounds,  their  cooperation  was  always 
ready  to  exclude  from  every  such  position  all  persons  whose 
opinions  in  r^ard  to  slavery  did  not  coincide  with  their 
own.  At  their  solicitation  oftentimes  it  was  seen,  that  legis- 
lative bodies  passed  resolutions  to  pacify  their  urgency, 
which  afterwards  placed  the  legislators  in  very  awkward 
dilemmas.  Thus  it  occurred,  that,  in  anticipation  of  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Natick,  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  of  that  year,  and 
afterwards  Senator  of  the  United  States,  brought  in  resolu- 
tions for  the  instruction  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  the  State  in  Congress,  on  that  subject.  To  this  propo- 
sition it  was  well  replied,  that  the  people  were  anxiously 
looldng  for  instruction  from  men  like  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Davis,  then  the  eminent  Senators  from  Massachusetts ;  and 
that  it  might  well  seem  like  assumption,  for  the  State  Assem- 
bly to  undertake  to  teach  such  persons  their  duty,  or  to  limit 
the  course  of  their  deliberate  action. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  Church  should  not  be  seriously 
affected  by  this  condition  of  sentiment,  which,  if  it  did  not 
fairly  represent  the  public  mind,  was,  at  least,  a  vigorous 
demonstration,  on  the  part  of  very  active  and  sometimes  ac- 
complished members  of  the  body  politic.  The  question  arro- 
gated to  itself  high  grounds  of  moral  obligation,  and  there 
might  seem  danger  that  the  Church  itself  would  be  left  be- 
hind in  the  march  of  social  progress  and  improvement.  The 
mission  of  the  Church  was  clear ;  and  its  duty  obviously  was, 
whether  temporarily  behind  or  in  advance  of  the  age,  to 
keep  its  garments  and  its  ministrations  pure.  It  was  to 
follow  the  teaching  and  example  of  its  Divine  Founder,  by 
striking  at  the  root  of  all  evil  in  the  unconverted  heart  of 
man,  instead  of  wasting  its  energies,  like  the  Inquisition,  for 
instance,  and  in  some  measure   the  Puritan  Fathers,  upon 
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special  eyils  and  causes  of  offence;  partieiilarlj  tboee  ocMh 
nected  with  the  administration  of  the  civil  goyemmeni.  In 
the  latter  case,  it  was  inevitahle  that  religion  would  degener- 
ate into  politics.  The'  shrewder  and  wiser  saw,  that  it  was 
possible  for  fanaticism,  by  assuming  the  garb  of  religion,  to 
intrude  into  the  sanctuary,  to  oust  the  rightful  possessor,  and 
with  a  soul  inflamed  by  zeal  for  some  one  sublunary  object^ 
which,  if  related  at  all  to  religion,  was  only  subsidiary  to  it, 
and  not  of  its  essential  essence,  to  degrade  the  high  service 
of  God  into  the  worship  of  an  earthly  idol.  Yet,  for  a  long 
time,  many  of  the  more  staid  and  sober-minded  of  the  North- 
ern clergy,  scarcely  interpreting  correctly,  it  may  be  thought, 
the  injunction  of  the  apostle,  to  ^'  remember  those  that  are 
in  bonds  as  bound  with  them^^  seldom  thought  their  public 
supplications  to  the  Almighty  complete,  without  an  inter- 
cession, directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  slave  to  be  freed  with 
them;  and  this,  too,  when  the  country  was  agitated  by  the 
question  of  slavery,  in  its  bearings  of  politiqal  significance 
and  importance.* 

*  It  may  seem  almost  presumptuous  to  attempt  the  exposition  of  a  passage 
of  Scripture,  which  has  left  the  learned  in  much  doubt,  after  a  great  deal  of 
inquiry  into  the  subject    It  is  in  1  Cor.  viL  20-24  ;  as  follows : 

'*  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein  he  was  called.  Art 
thou  called  being  a  servant  ?  care  not  for  it ;  but  if  thou  mayest  be  made  free, 
U8e  it  rather.  For  he  that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  bdng  a  servant,  is  the 
Lord^s  freeman ;  likewise,  also  he  that  is  called,  bemg  free,  is  Christ's  seiv 
vant  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;  be  not  ye  servants  of  men.  Brethren,  let 
every  man,  wherein  he  is  called,  therem  abide  with  God." 

The  Greek  passage  in  dispute  is  as  follows :  a?Jk*  h  koI  dbvaaai  iXtiSepoQ 
ytvkadcu^  fiak}jov  ^p^cu.  The  accusative  case,  which  is  wanting  after  the  last 
word,  is  supplied  in  our  translation  by  the  word  **  it"  The  point,  as  to  the 
word  which  it  represents,  is  discussed,  with  his  usual  abDity,  by  that  adixdrable 
scholar  and  divine,  the  late  learned  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover,  in  an  elabo- 
rate pamphlet,  written  in  commendation  of  Mr.  Webster^s  7th  of  March  speech. 
Professor  Stuart  states,  that  every  one  of  the  early  Greek  commentators,  and 
many  expositors  in  modem  times,  among  whom  he  cites  the  celebrated  De 
Wette,  agree  that  the  word  to  be  supplied  should  be  dov?^iaVy  davery^  bond- 
Offe.  The  professor,  however,  admitting  the  force  of  their  reasoidng,  which 
amounts  to  this — that  such  is  the  only  construction  which  can  support  Uie 
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As  early  as  the  year  1843,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Oom- 
mnmon  had  established  a  rule,  exolndinp^  from  ^^  membership 
and  Christian  fellowship  all  who  buy  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, with  intent  to  enslave  or  hold  them  as  slaves,  or  who 
claim  that  it  is  right  to  do  so."  Two  years  later,  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  North  and  South — ^an  organization 
widely  extending  through  all  sections  of  the  country — came 
to  an  absolute  separation,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to 
depose  one  of  their  bishops  in  Georgia,  for  entering  into  the 
holy  state  of  matrimony  with  a  lady  who  owned  slaves. 
The  result  was,  a  conference  at  Louisville,  and  a  division  of 
the  property  of  the  Conmiunion  between  the  two,  which  was 
afterwards  enforced  at  law ;  the  Northern  body  proving  re- 
luctant to  relinquish  its  possession  of  the  Southern  portion 
of  the  funds.  At  a  subsequent  period,  .many  disastrous  con- 
sequences followed,  among  churches  of  every  denomination, 
except  the  Episcopal  and  the  Roman  Catholic,  both  of  which 
remained  mostly  free  from  divisions  on  a  subject  which  could 
not  be  legitimately  introduced  into  their  form  of  worship. 
The  Episcopal  Church,  North  and  South,  has  never  been 


proportion  which  the  apostle  is  aiming  to  establiah,  viz. :  "  Let  every  man 
abide  in  the  aame  callmg  "  (or  condition)  "  wherebi  he  was  called," — ^yet  in- 
cHnes  to  the  opinion  of  Calvin,  **the  first  commentator  of  any  note*'  who 
snppfied  iXti^Bplav^  freedom^  instead  of  dovkilav^  bondage.  It  may,  peihaps, 
be  diffidently  suggeeted,  that  the  difficulty  may  be  obviated  by  the  appropriate 
translation  of  a  word,  to  which  our  conmion  version  does  not  give  any  trans- 
lation at  an.  This  is  the  cocgunction  kolI.  Mr.  Staart  and  others  render  it  by 
the  English  word  even  ;  a  meaning  which,  in  fact,  creates  the  discrepancy, 
which  would  be  reconciled  by  translating  it  aho.  It  would  then  refer  to  the 
catt^  not  to  the  service  \  e,g,  M  thou  art  called  while  a  servant,  care  not  for 
that ;  but  if  also  (if  hi  addition  to  the  call)  thou  mayest  become  a  freeman, 
use  it  rather.  The  apostle  meant  to  ei\j<nn  upon  all  the  bisignificance  of  our 
condiUon,  in  a  temporal  state,  relatively  to  the  spiritual  state,  to  last  forever. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  presumed  that  one  who,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  had 
already  vindicated  his  own  freedom  as  a  Roman  citizen,  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  that  a  state  of  civil  bondage  was  in  itself  to  be  preferred  to  a  state 
of  civil  liberty.  Besides,  it  must  l)e  remembered  that  the  bondsmen  in  r» 
gard  to  whom  the  apostle  instructs  his  fellow-citizens,  were  white  men. 
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separated  in  spirit.  The  roll  of  all  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  has  always  been  regularly  called  over,  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  that  body,  during  the  war.  And 
now,  an  exceedingly  good  spirit  prevails  throughout  the 
Church ;  and  it  is  reasonably  to  be  expected,  that  this  healing 
grace  may  be  a  chief  instrument  to  work  the  peaceable  fruits, 
so  much  to  be  desired.  As  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
it  scarcely  need  be  said,  through  what  ages  of  worldly  muta- 
tions it  has  maintained  the  bond  of  union  among  its  men^- 
bers,  however  widely  scattered  throughout  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  or  divided  from  each  other  by  diveite  civil  institutions. 
But  religious  societies  were  sometimes  completely  broken  up, 
and  many  persons  of  devout  dispositions  abstained  from  at- 
tending public  worship,  lest  their  sensibilities  should  be  o& 
fended  by  the  introduction  of  worldly  topics ;  and  a  general 
decline  of  religious  sentiment  and  restraint  became  only  too 
observable  throughout  the  community. 

Early  in  the  year  1850,  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Boston,  a  place 
held  in  peculiar  reverence  by  the  people,  for  i£s  association 
with  memories  of  the  struggle  for  American  Independence, 
and  as  the  scene  of  vast  popular  outpourings,  when  the  most 
eminent  citizens  of  the  South,  as  well  as  of  the  North,  had 
addressed  the  assembly,  on  grand  occasions,  was  now  thrown 
open  to  the  abolitionists,  for  the  first  time,  by  a  city  govern- 
ment of  a  turn  of  mind  with  which  Boston  had  not  been 
previously  familiar.  This  incident  was  the  source  of  extreme 
exultation  to  the  triumphant  fanatics ;  and  the  £ict  was  no- 
ticed, shortly  afterwards,  in  a  pointed  manner,  by  a  South- 
em  member,  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  When  Mr.  Webster 
returned  home  from  Washington,  the  same  city  government 
saw  fit  to  refuse  the  use  of  the  hall  to  those  who  desired  to 
listen,  in  the  usual  place  of  assemblage,  to  that  great  states- 
man; a  position  from  which  these  municipal  authorities 
speedily  retreated  in  mortification  and  humiliation,  amid  the 
indignant  reproaches  of  the  people.  At  about  the  same  time, 
two  slaves,  belonging  severally  to  Mr.  Toombs  and  Mr.  Ste- 
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pheQS,  of  GtooTgia,  were  "  ran  off,"  in  the  popnlar  phraseolr 
ogy,  by  an  Albany  abolitionist,  from  Washington. 

It  is  plain  enongh,  from  this  general  statement  of  the 
case,  what  nmst  have  been  the  condition  of  popular  feelings 
to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  one  section  and  the  other. 
At  the  session  of  the  3l8t  Congress  (beginning  December 
8th,  1849),  the  Democrats,  in  combination  with  the  Whigs 
from  the  slave  States,  could  command  a  very  decisive  major- 
ity, in  both  branches,  on  all  questions  likely  to  arise  affecting 
slavery.  On  the  29th  of  the  following  month,  Mr.  Clay  in- 
troduced into  the  Senate  a  series  of  resolutions,  embodying 
the  principles  of  the  several  bills  which  were  eventually 
passed  by  Congress,  and  which  have  been  since  known  as 
the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850.  Some  decisive  steps 
were  evidently  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the  public  exi- 
gency. The  whole  country  had  been  superficially,  at  least, 
wrought  up  to  the  condition  of  high  excitement  already  in 
part  described,  and  the  gravest  questions  were  pressing  upon 
the  attention  of  Congress,  in  relation  to  California,  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  each  of 
these  the  subject  of  slavery  was  either  directly  or  indirectly 
a  point  of  interest ;  and  the  necessity  was  apparent  for  some 
specific  provision  for  the  restitution  of  fugitive  slaves,  in 
conformity  with  the  compact  of  the  Constitution.  At  such 
a  time,  one  might  have  expected  that  statesmen,  of  whatever 
party,  would  look  calmly  over  the  whole  field  of  action,  with 
the  patriotic  view  of  assuaging  the  elements  of  popular  dis^ 
torbance.  It  was,  however,  at  this  inopportune  moment, 
that  two  petitions  were  offered  in  the  Senate  (February  Ist^ 
1850),  by  Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  which  were  couched 
in  the  following  terms : 

**  We,  the  ondersigned,  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  beliey- 
!ng  that  the  Federfd  Ckmstitution,  in  pledging  the  strength  of  the  whole  nation 
to  support  slavery,  violates  the  Divine  Law,  makes  war  upon  hmnan  rights, 
imd  is  grossly  inconsist^t  with  republican  principles ;  that  its  attempt  to  unite 
slavery  in  one  body  politic  has  brought  upon  the  country  great  and  manifold 
evils,  and  has  fully  proved  that  no  such  union  can  exist  but  by  the  sacrifice 
of  freedom  to  the  supremacy  of  slavery,  respectfully  ask  you  to  devise  a&d 
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propose,  without  delay,  aome  plan  for  the  imme&te,  poAcefid  dktointtoB  of 
the  American  Union.'*  ' 


The  nonsensical  falsehood  of  this  whole  statement  i 
particular  comment  upon  it  needless,  to  any  one  capable  of 
intelligent  analysis.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
Constitution  only  so  far  supported  slavery,  as  to  admit  of 
rights  already  existing  when  it  was  formed,  without  the  rec- 
ognition of  which  there  could  have  been  no  Constitution*  It 
was  a  question,  therefore,  whether  we  should  have  a  ooud- 
Vy,  under  one  form  of  government,  with  slavery;  or  no 
country  at  all,  but  a  number  of  independent  and  probably 
convicting  States ;  of  which,  those  would  still  retain  slavery, 
in  their  separate  condition,  which  actually  came  with  it  into 
the  Union.  Our  fathers  wisely  thought  a  union  of  States,  as 
they  were,  preferable  to  a  congregation  of  individual  repub- 
lics. Hence,  they  agreed  to  the  Constitution ;  and  not  only 
honestly,  but  of  necessity,  devised  every  just  provision  for 
carrying  its  principles  into  effect.  It  might  also  be  sug- 
gested to  those  who,  on  such  grounds,  announced  themselves 
as  the  special  expounders  and  upholders  of  "the  Divine 
Law,"  that,  in  a  fearful  list  of  offenders  against  that  law, 
denounced  by  Scripture,  "  truce-breakers  "  hold  a  not  uncon- 
spicuous  place.* 

But,  in  truth,  it  was  a  chief  fault  or  misfortune  of  a  period 
of  confusion,  which  some  might  think  pointedly  enough  de- 
scribed, if  not  distinctly  designated  as  the  "  perilous  times'* 
of  "  the  last  days,"  in  the  same  passage  of  Holy  Writ,  that 
overtures  like  that  in  question  were  hardly  considered  of  any 
serious  moment,  or  deserving  of  any  thing  but  contempt  by 
persons  of  sober  minds.      Many  such  persons  thought  the 

*  On  the  25th  of  February,  Mr.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  same  resdlu- 
tions  in  the  House,  which  refVised  to  receive  them  by  a  vote  of  162  to  8.  Pe- 
titions to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  requesting  it  to  hiteroede  with 
Congress  for  "  a  peaceable  dissolution  of  the  Union,"  were  among  the  ordi- 
nary measures  proposed  to  it  by  a  certam  class  of  perisons  for  a  series  of 
years. 

•  See  2  Tim.,  ch.  iiL,  1,  9. 
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foundation  of  things  too  secure  to  be  moved,  however  fu- 
riously the  storm  might  pass  over  the  towers  and  battle- 
ments.  Others,  perhaps,  who  neither  intended  revolution, 
nor  foresaw  the  likelihood  of  any  fundamental  change,  care- 
lessly allowed  themselves  to  tamper  with  the  elements  of 
danger,  without  thought  of  actual  harm.  In  vain  the  Father 
of  his  Country  had  solemnly  warned  them : 

"  Towards  tlie  preservation  of  your  goyemment,  and  the  permanency  of 
your  present  bappy  state,  it  is  reqtdsUe^  not  only  that  you  steadOy  disconnte* 
nance  irregular  oppodtlon  to  its  acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that  yon 
resist  wi^care  the  sf^t  of  xonoyalion  upon  its  principles,  however  specious 
the  preteiC  One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect,  in  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitutioii,'  alterations  which  wiU  impair  the  energy  of  the  system,  and  thus  to 
undermine  what  cannot  be  directly  overthrown.*' 

And  again : 

<«  The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  you  one  people  is  also  now  dear 
to  you.  It  is  justly  so ;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independ- 
ence— the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace  abroad ;  of  your  safe- 
ty, of  your  prosperity ;  of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But  as  it 
is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  different  causes  and  from  different  quarters,  much 
pains  wiU  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  thecon- 
vietkm  of  this  truth ;  as  this  is  the  point  in  your  political  fortress  against  which 
the  batteries  of  mtemal  and  external  enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  ac- 
tively (though  oflen  covertly  and  insidiously)  directed,'  it  is  of  infinite  moment 
that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  national  union 
to  your  collective  and  individual  happiness ;  that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial, 
habitual,  and  immovable  attachment  to  it ;  accustoming  yourselves  to  speak 
of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity ;  watching  for 
its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety ;  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest 

'  The  Republican  managers  always  professed  to  act  under  **  the  forms 
of  the  Constitution,"  while  they  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  **  impair  the 
energy  of  the  system.** 

'  This  was  the  point,  m  fact,  assailed.  Saying  nothing  here  of  external 
foes,  the  internal  enemies,  whose  fUture  devices  against  the  Union  were  so 
clearly  foreseen  by  Washington,  at  first  **  covertly  and  insidiously,"  then 
^  constantly  and  actively,"  attacked  the  Union,  by  undermining  the  reasons 
for  it ;  that  is,  the  foundations  of  it,  in  the  engagements  of  the  Ck>nstitution. 

"  You  take  my  life 

When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live." 

Merchant  of  Venice^ 
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eren  a  soq^dcm  that  it  can,  in  any  ereoty  be  abandoned ;  and  inJtgmmtHjf 
frouming  iipoA  (hs  fint  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  ottflutff  onty  porOm 
of  our  country  from  the  reet^  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  whidi  now  fiiik 

together  the  yarious  parts.** 

Here,  however,  liad  come  up  at  last  an  express  memorial 
asking  for  ^^the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  American 
Union,"  because  it  was  founded  upon  the  Constitation, 
which  Washington  had  so  solemnly  and  feelingly  enjoined  it 
upon  his  fellow-countrymen  and  their  posterity  to  venerate 
with  such  sacred  devotion !  And  this  memorial  was  present- 
ed in  the  higher  branch  of  the  National  Legislature,  by  a 
Senator  of  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  without  a  blush! 
Mr.  Webster  suggested  the  omission  of  a  preamble  to  this 
petition,  which  he  offered  as  follows : 

'*  Whereas,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  yon  and  each  of  joa 
took  your  solemn  oaths,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  on  the  Holy  ErangeBsts^ 
that  you  would  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  now,  therefore, 
we  pray  you  to  take  immediate  steps  to  break  up  the  Union,  and  OTerthraw 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  soon  as  yon  can." 

Only  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Chase  voted  with  Mr.  Hale  for 
the  reception  of  this  memorial.  The  action  of  those  Senators 
was  a  wide  departure  jfrom  the  conduct  enjoined  by  Wash- 
ington, in  the  passages  just  quoted  Jrom  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress. He  had  urged  upon  his  countrymen,  that  they  should 
accustom  themselves  to  speak  of  the  Union  as  of  "the  palla- 
dium of  their  political  safety  and  prosperity."  But  here 
were  persons  in  the  most  eminent  places  in  the  national 
councils  ready  to  hear  it  spoken  of  as  an  outrage  upon  hu- 
manity and  a  violation  of  the  Divine  Law!  Instead  of 
"  watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety,"  they 
showed  themselves  willing  to  countenance  ignorant  and  reek- 
less  men  in  proposing  schemes  for  its  immediate  dissolution ! ' 

'  Nothing  tended  so  much  to  enfeeble  the  original  attachment  to  a  consti- 
totional  Uniop,  and  to  prq>are  the  way  for  the  final  catastrophe,  as  the  sapfde 
compliances  to  the  momentary  passions  or  growing  pr^udices  of  the  weak 
ttid  ignorant,  by  men  who  sought  to  make  use  of  the  maltitnde  for  their  own 
personal  ends. 
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It  may  be  fairly  presnmed  that  these  Senators,  at  that  time, 
like  others,  entertained  little  thonght  that  the  Union  could 
be  in  serious  danger.  But  it  can  hardly  be  inferred  that 
they  did  not,  like  too  many  others  of  their  party  alliance, 
make  this  grave  matter  a  mere  question  of  party  politics,  in- 
stead of  regarding  it  as  a  profound  interest  of  state.  It  was 
this  mode  of  viewing  and  of  treating  the  subject  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  future  national  ills.  It  accustomed  in- 
considerate and  wilful  persons  to  talk,  and  to  talk  lightly,  of 
topics  which,  in  the  spirit  of  the  advice  of  Washington, 
ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  any  place  for  discussion  at 
alL  But,  in  fact,  it  was  too  much  the  case  in  the  North, 
that  politics  was  considered  an  affair  of  mevely  personal  in- 
terest, while  in  the  South  it  was  much  more  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  matter  in  which  the  common  welfare  was  vitally 
and  indissolubly  concerned. 

In  order  to  a  full  and  impartial  imderstanding  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  in  the  beginning  of  1850,  it  is  necessary  to 
recur  to  certain  demonstrations  of  the  South,  which  had 
their  part,  certainly,  in  leading  the  course  of  events  towards 
the  impending  crisis.  On  the  19th  of  February,  1847,  Mr. 
Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  a  Senator,  than  whom  no  other 
was  more  universally  respected  for  his  eminent  ability  and 
his  unspotted  personal  reputation,  whatever  opinion  might 
exist  as  to  his  political  views,  had  introduced  the  following 
series  of  resolutions  into  the  Senate,  while  the  war  with 
Mexico  was  in  progress :  .     . 

ReKlved^  That  the  territories  of  the  United  States  belong  to  the  sereral 
States  compodng  this  Union,  and  are  held  by  them  as  thdr  joint  and  common 
proper^. 

^Ritolved,  That  Congress,  as  the  joint  agent  and  representative  of  .the 
States  of  this  Union,  has  no  right  to  make  any  law,  or  do  any  act  whateyer, 
that  shall  directly,  or  by  its  effects,  make  any  discrimmation  between  the 
States  of  this  Union,  by  which  any  of  them  shall  be  deprived  of  its  ML 
and  equal  right  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States,  aoqcdred  or  to  be  ao* 
qiured. 

Emolved^  That  the  enactment  of  any  law  which  should,  directly  or  by  its  . 
effects,  deprive  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  States  of  this  Unkm  from  Qoc&j^cwStr 
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ing,  with  their  propertj,  into  any  of  the  temtories  of  tha  United  Stately 
will  make  such  diacriidnation,  and  would,  therefore^  be  m  ndlatioa  of  At 
GonBtitution  and  the  ri^ts  of  the  States  tnm  which  such  dtisena  cmlgpmled, 
and  in  derogation  of  that  perfect  equalitj  which  bekmga  to  them  •■  memben 
of  this  Union,  and  would  tend  directly  to  subTert  the  Union  itseIC 

Resolved^  That  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  politioil  creed,  thai  a 
people,  in  forming  a  Constitution,  haye  the  nnoonjfitional  ri^  to  Ibna  ad 
adopt  the  government  which  they  may  think  best  calcniated  to  Bdcme  tbcir 
liberty,  prosperity,  and  happiness ;  and  that,  in  conformity  thereto^  no  other 
condition  is  imposed  by  the  Federal  Gonstitotion  on  a  State,  in  order  to  be 
admitted  into  this  Ui^od,  except  that  its  constitution  ahaU  be  repoUicai ;  and 
that  the  imposition  of  any  other  by  Gongreea  would  be  not  only  in  TlolatiaB 
of  the  Constitution,  but  in  direct  conflict  with  the  principle  on  whidi  our  po- 
litical system  rests. 

Mr.  Calhoun  prefaced  these  resolntions  with  an  elaborate 
speech,  in  defence  of  the  principles  which  they  set  forth. 
The  summary  of  his  argument  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the 
statement  that  the  vast  territory  already  belonging  to  the 
United  States  furnished  ample  room  for  many  more  free 
States,  while  no  fhrther  opportunity  existed  for  the  formation 
of  any  additional  slave  States.    He  said : 

"  I  make  a  yery  moderate  calculation  when  I  say,  that,  in  addition  to  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin,  twelre  more  States,  upon  the  territory  already  oura— without 
reference  to  any  acquisitions  from  Mexico— may  be  and  will  be  shortly  added 
to  these  United  States.  How  will  we  then  stand  ?  There  will  be  but  fourteen 
on  the  part  of  the  South— we  are  to  be  fixed,  limited,  and  forerer— and  twen- 
ty-eight on  the  part  of  the  non-slavebolding  States  I  Twenty-ei^t !  Double 
our  number  I  And  with  the  same  disproportion  in  the  other  House  and  in  the 
electoral  college !  The  GoTcmment,  sir,  will  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
non-slaveholding  Stotes — overwhelmingly ! " 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  resolutions,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  position  taken  by  it  was  not  tenable. 
Virginia,  for  instance,  setting  the  example  of  high  ma^a- 
nimity,  had  transferred  its  title  to  an  immense  territory  to  the 
United  Slates — ^not  to  them,  as  separate  States,  but  to  the 
body  of  States ;  and  had  no  further  interest  in  it  than  all  the 
other  States  had,  as  members  of  that  Union.*    It  belonged 

^  For  example,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  in  1788  anthoriied  oeiw 
tain  delegates  of  the  Ck>mmonwealth,  named  in  the  act,  to  "  conYey,  transftr, 
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to  the  corporation,  and  not  to  the  indiyidual  corporators. 
Legally,  its  affiiirs  were  to  be  administered  at  the  Will  of  the 
majority,  however  moral  considerations  might  intervene,  to 
modify  that  action,  in  any  particular  direction.  As  far  as 
the  other  resolutions  are  concerned^  they  comprehend  only 
abstract  propositions,  which  would,  doubtless,  have  com^* 
manded  universal  assent,  except  for  the  implication  they 
involved  in  relation  to  slavery.  It  was  the  question,  whether 
dtijsens  ^i  emigrating  with  their  property  into  any  <xf  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  IJnited  States"  might  take  with  them  their 
slave-property ;  a  point  upon  which  the  country  was  deeply 
agitated  anew  by  the  discussion  of  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso." 
This  was  a  proposition  introduced  into  the  House  in  August, 
1846,  by  a  member  of  the  name  of  Wilmot,  from  Pennsylvar 
nia,  providing  that  there  should  be  neither  slavery  nor  invol- 
untary servitude  in  any  territory  to  be  acquired  by,  or  annexed 
to  the  United  States,  except  for  crime;  but  that  fugitive 
slaves  escaping  into  such  territory  should  be  delivered  up. 
The  turmoil  into  which  this  proviso  threw  the  public  mind, 
in  both  sections,  could  have  had  reference  only  to  the  ex- 
pected acquisitions  of  territory  from  Mexico,  namely,  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico,  in  neither  of  which  did  slavery  prac- 
tically exist,  or  was  likely  to  be  introduced.  After  disturbing 
the  popular  feeling  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  for  nearly 
two  years,  it  began  to  be  understood  that  this  famous  pro- 
viso was  of  no  sort  of  utility,  and  it  was  finally  rejected  by 
Congress  in  March,  1847 ;  though  various  enthusiastic  mem- 
bers endeavored,  afterwards,  to  revive  it,  on  several  occasions. 

aasigii,  and  make  oyer  unto  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the 
benefit  oS  the  said  States,  all  right,  title,  and  claim,  as  well  of  soil  as  jorisdio- 
tion,  which  this  Conmionwealth  hath  to  the  territory  or  tract  of  comitry  within 
the  limits  of  the  Virginia  charter,  situate,  lying,  and  bdng  to  the  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  Birer,"  etc 

It  is  true  that  this  surrender  was  made  while  only  a  Confederacy  existed ; 
but  it  seems  obTious  that,  whaterer  was  acquired  by  the  Confederacy  under 
the  deed  of  cession,  passed  to  the  United  States  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution. 

9 
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Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Calhonn^fl  speeob,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, of  Missouri,  assailed  both  the  resolutions  and  the  Sooth 
Carolina  Senator,  personally,  with  considerable  warmth.' 
Of  Mr.  Benton,  it  may  be  justly  remaiked,  that  whatever 
opinion  may  be  forme4  of  his  judgment  or  foresight,  as  a 
statesman,  be  was,  undoubtedly,  a  sincere  and  hearty  lover 
of  the  Union,  which  he  showed  conclusively,  aftenrarda,  by 
refusing  to  support  his  son4n-law,  G^eral  Fremont,  the  can- 
didate of  the  Freesoil  party,  for  the  presidency.  He  had 
marked  personal  foibles,  and  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less 
actuated  by  personal  animosities.  Mr.  Calhoun's  reply  on  this 
occasion,  is  an  able,  exhaustive,  and  successful  defence  of  his 
course,  on  those  points  connected  with  his  official  life,  which 
Mr.  Benton  had  attacked  with  so  much  severity.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  Mr.  Calhoun  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
call  up  the  resolutions  which  he  had  proposed.  Mr.  Web- 
ster, thereupon,  announced  his  purpose  of  calling  up  certain 
resolutions  which  had  been  previously  submitted  by  himself 
Those  were  as  follows : 

Jieaolved,  That  the  war  dow  existing  with  Mexico  ought  not  to  be  pros- 
Qcatcd  for  the  acquisition  of  territory  to  form  new  States  to  be  ackqrted  into 
the  Union, 

Reiolvedy  That  it  ought  to  be  signified  to  the  Government  of  Mexico  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  docs  not  desire  to  dismember  the  repub- 
lic of  Mexico,  and  is  ready  to  treat  with  the  Government  of  that  republic  for 
peace,  for  a  liberal  adyustment  of  boundaries,  and  for  Just  indemnities  due  by 
either  Government  to  the  citizens  of  the  other. 

These  resolutions  would  have  opened  the  whole  question 
of  the  future  acquisition  of  territory,  and,  if  adopted,  would 
take  away  the  entire  ground  of  those  proposed  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, so  far  as  the  expectation  of  making  new  slave  States 
was  concern^.  But  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  carry  out  his  in- 
tention of  calling  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolves  which 
he  had  offered,  and  those  submitted  by  Mr.  "Webster  were 
also  permitted  to  rest ;  so  that  no  further  action  was  taken 
upon  either  series  by  the  Senate.' 

'  See  "  Thirty  Years'  View,"  and  vol  xvi.  "Abridgment  of  DebateB.*" 
•  "  Abridgment  of  Debates,"  vol  xvi 
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The  mifltake  oommitted  by  Mr.^Calhoaii,  on  this  occasion, 
of  which  he  showed  his  consciousness  by  yielding  his  origi* 
nal  purpose  of  pressing  the  consideration  of  his  resolutions 
to  a  decision,  consisted  in  the  assumption,  that  the  twenty- 
eight  free  States,  to  exist  in  the  future,  would  wilfully  exert 
their  superior  power  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  fourteen 
slave  States.  This  idea  was  a  constant  source  of  apprehen- 
sion to  many  Southern  politicians.  They  either  dreaded  the 
injustice  of  the  North,  or  felt  humiliated  at^^he  thought  of 
trusting  to  its  magnanimity.  Philosophically,  they  were 
wrong.  Large  numbers  of  those  in  the  North  who  acted 
with  the  Freesoil  party  were  subject  to  an  opposite  error. 
They  were  in  constant  alarm  at  the  imagined  increase  and 
predominance  of  the  ."slave  power.''  Hence,  the  contro- 
versy assumed  undue  proportions,  upon  a  raise  theory,  on 
both  sides. 

But  it  was  only  while-  the  issue  of  the  struggle  seemed  to 
remain  undetermined,  that  there  would  remain  any  real  pre- 
tence for  quarrel  The  moment  that  question  should  seem 
to  be  definitely  settled,  so  that  the  "  rye-fields  and  wheat- 
fields"  of  the  North,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Seward,  and  those 
of  the  Northern  territories,  were  no  longer  thought  in 
danger  of  being  remitted  to  slave  labor,  every  description 
of  agitation  on  the  subject,  which  implied  any  ground  of 
apprehension,  must  of  necessity  have  died  quietly  away, 
llie  South  would  have  stood  upon  an  impregnable  founda- 
tion. It  possessed  its  recognized  and  established  rights 
under  the  Constitution.  The  Democracy  of  the  North,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  of  its  trading  leaders,  was  firm  in 
support  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution ;  and  the  main 
body  of  the  Whigs  of  the  North  claimed  only  that  the 
agreement  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  should  be  respected. 
It  is  true,  that  the  latter  resisted,  as  a  body,  the  acquisition 
of  any  more  slave  tenitory,  in  any  direction ;  but  jihey  were, 
in  reality,  powerless  against  the  imited  strength  of  the  South, 
in  combination  with  the  Democratic  strength  of  the  North. 
The  Whigs  must  have  grown  still  more  powerless,  if  the^  baA. 
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insisted  upon  measnres  |>la{nl7  in  derogation  of  the  definite 
constitutional  rights  of  the  Sonth^'at  any  time  before  the 
dispute  became  complicated  with  other  considerations  which 
led  the  way  to  the  eventual  open  rupture  between  the  sec- 
tions. 

According  to  a  report  given  by  Mr.  Benton,  in  his  ^  Thirty 
Years'  View,"  of  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in  the  Senate,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  debate,  in  opposition  to  the  compro- 
mise measures  jof  1850,  recommended  by  the  committee  of 
which  Mr.  Clay  was  chairman,  there  was  no  necessity  what- 
ever for  any  such  action  by  Congress.  He  declared  that  the 
theory  upon  which  the  proposition  for  compromise  rested 
was  a  mere  hallucination.  He  saw  no  distraction,  no  strift, 
no  discontent,  in  the  country ;  but  every  thing  seemed  to 
him  remarkably  quiet,  and  public  affiiirs  to  be  flowing  pros- 
perously in  their  wonted  channels,  without  disturbance,  or 
the  sign  of  any  thing  calculated  to  give  occasion  for  just 
alarm.  Yet  a  few  pages  later,  in  the  same  work,  he  recounts 
some  very  striking  symptoms  of  disaffection;  he  gives 
prominence,  in  feet,  to  a  variety  of  demonstrations,  on  the 
part  of  the  South,  which  exhibited  a  state  of  extreme  dis- 
satisfaction in  that  quarter,  and  a  very  apparent  tendency 
towards  disunion.' 

Among  these  were  the  formal  protest  of  ten  Senators 
from  the  South  against  the  act  which  had  passed  for  the  ad- 
mission of  California,  the  language  of  which,  at  least,  strongly 
intimated  a  disposition  to  disunion,  unless  afi&irs  between 
the  sections  could  be  placed  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis ; 
the  manifesto  of  forty-two  members  of  Congress  from  slave 
States,  which  Mr.  Benton  pronounces  one  among  the  "  regu- 
lar steps  for  the  separation  of  the  slave  and  the  free  States 
iuamediately ; "  the  establishment  of  an  outright  disunion 
press  at  Washington,  by  the  same  influence ;  the  inflamma- 
^Ty  spee^cs  of  many  leading  gentlemen  in  the  legislative 
TOdies  of  various  Southern  States ;  the  vehement  language 

*  "Thirty  Years'  Tlew,"  vol  0..  p.  281  d  mq: 
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of  many  Southern  journals,  of  a  tone  quite  as  extravagant 
as  that  adopted  by  the  tnost  ultra  newspapers  of  the  North ; 
the  secession  Convention  held  at  Nashville,  which  recom- 
mended that  a  Southern  Congress  should  be  summoned  to 
meet.  Certainly,  instances  like  these  go  very  far  to  show 
that  an  agitation  was  on  fbot  in  the  South  equivalent  to  any 
thing  of  the  sort  which  notoriously  existed  at  the  North. 
But  Mr.  Benton  was  one  of  those  statesmen  who  see  only 
through  the  medium  by  which  they  are  themBelves  surround- 
ed. He  appears  to  have  thought,  because  "they  did  eat, 
they  drank,  they  bought,  they  sold,  they  builded,  they  plant- 
ed, they  married  wives,  they  were  given  in  marriage,"  that, 
therefore,  any  indications  upon  the  horizon,  of  an  approach- 
ing tumult  of  the  elements,  might  be  dissipated  by  treating 
the  signs  of  it  with  indifference ;  and  that  the  public  safety 
would  be  best  promoted  by  a  speech  from  himself,  character- 
ized by  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  levity.  The  project 
for  the  contemplated  Southern  Congress,  however,  failed,  as 
be  remarks ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  recall  the  fact,  that  it  &iled 
through  the  influence  of  the  better  sense  and  feeling  of  the 
South.     . 

J^  is  agreeable,  also,  to  quote  the  just  compliment  which 
Mr.  Benton  pays  to  one  of  the  noblest  members  of  the  Union. 
"  At  the  head,"  he  says,  "  of  the  States  which  had  the  merit 
of  stopping  it,  was  Georgia — ^the  greatest  of  the  Southeastern 
Atlantic  States."  Indeed,  Mr.  Calhoun  declared,  in  the  de- 
bate upon  the  compromise  measures,  that  "  it  can  no  longer 
be  disguised  or  denied  that  the  Union  is  in  danger.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  immediate  cause  is  the  almost  universal  discontent  which 
pervades  all  the  Southern  section  of  the  Union.  This  widely 
extended  discontent  is  not  of  recent  origin.  It  commenced 
with  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  and  has  been  in- 
creasing ever  since."  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  famous  speech 
delivered  by  him,  on  the  same  occasion — ^perhaps  the  most 
comprehensive,  patriotic,  and  effective  of  all  the  grandly 
eloquent  specimens  of  oratory  which  he  has  left  us — ^re- 
marked, at  the  outset  of  what  he  then  said,  and  said  so  well: 
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"  It  IB  not  to  be  deided  that  we  lire  in  the  midft  of  rtiaig  tgUationi,  and 
sniToimded  by  yery  oonsidenble  dangers  to  opr  inatitatiaDs  of  gOTerament 
The  East,  the  West,  the  North,  and  the  stonny  Sooth,  all  oombine  to  throv 
the  whole  ocean  hito  commotion,  to  toss  its  billows  to  the  skies,  and  to  disclose 
its  profoundest  depths.  I  do  not  expect,  Mr.  Preddent,  to  hold,  or  to  be  fit 
to  hold,  the  helm  in  this  combat  of  the  political  dements ;  bat  I  haTe  a  doty 
to  perform,  and  I  mean  to  perform  H  with  fidelity->not  without  a  sense  of  the 
surrounding  dangers,  but  not  without  hope.  I  have  a  part  to  act,  not  for  my* 
own  security  or  safety,  for  I  am  looking  out  for  no  fragment  upon  which  to 
float  away  from  the  wreck,  if  wreck  there  must  be,  but  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  and  the  preservation  of  the  whole ;  and  there  is  that  which  win  keep 
me  to  my  duty  during  this  stnig^e,  whether  the  sun  and  the  stars  riiall  ap- 
pear, or  shall  not  appear,  for  many  days.  I  speak  to^y  for  th/t  prmervaltUM 
of  the  Union,  '  Hear  me,  for  my  cause.'  I  speak,  to^y,  out  of  a  solidtous 
and  aniious  heart,  for  the  restoration  to  the  country  of  that  quiet  and  thai 
harmony  which  make  the  blessings  of  the  Union  so  rich  and  so  dear  to  us 
alL  These  arc  the  topics  that  I  propose  to  myself  to  discuss ;  these  are  the  . 
motives,  and  the  sole  motives,  that  influence  me  in  the  wish  to  oommnnieate 
my  opinions  to  the  Senate  and  the  country ;  and  if  I  can  do  any  thing;  how- 
ever little,  for  the  promotion  of  these  ends,  I  shall  haye  accomplished  all  thai 
I  desire." 

At  a  Still  later  stage  of  the  debates  upon  the  various 
topics  before  the  Senate,  at  this  time,  under  the  head  of 
"  Compromise,"  Mr.  Webster,  whose  speech  of  the  7 th  of 
March  had  exposed  him  to  severe  animadversion  in  certain 
quarters,  referred  to  these  attacks,  briefly  and  with  much 
dignity  repelling  them,  and  remarked  in  conclusion : 

**  ^,  my  object  is  peace.  My  object  is  reconciliation.  My  purpose  is,  not 
to  make  up  a  case  for  the  North,  or  to  build  up  a  case  for  the  South.  My  ob- 
ject is  not  to  continue  useless  and  irritatiog  controversies.  I  am  against  agi- 
tations, Xorth  and  South.  I  am  against  local  ideas,  North  and  South,  and 
agunst  all  narrow  and  local  contests.  I  am  an  American,  and  I  know  no  lo- 
iiality  in  America ;  that  is  my  country.  My  heart,  my  sentiment,  my  judgment, 
demand  of  me  that  I  shall  pursue  such  a  course  as  shall  promote  the  good,  and 
the  harmony,  and  the  union  of  the  whole,  country.  This  I  shall  do,  God  will- 
ing, to  the  end  of  the  chapter."  * 

'  In  a  note,  at  the  end  of  this  speech,  Mr.  Benton  remarks : 
"  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  speeches  of  this  session  and  hear,  as  it  were, 
the  last  words  of  the  last  great  men  of  that  wonderful  time,  without  having 
the  feelings  profoundly  moved,  (y  the  deep  danffen  to  the  Uhum  which  etood 
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It  is  mmecessary,  in  order  to  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  several  questions  w^ich,  in  connection  witb  each  other, 
BO  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  at  this  period, 
to  recapitulate  the  numerous  and  con^plicated  propositions 
offered  for  its  consideration.  Eventually,  they  took  the 
shape  of  five  several  bills,  which  were  acted  upon  separately, 
and  were  passed  to  be  enacted  in  their  turn,  namely : 

1.  An  act  estabfiftiiig  the  boundaries  of  Texas,  and  to  establish  the  terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico.  To  a  large  portion  of  the  latter,  the  former  had  adnmced 
a  daim,  which  was  disallowed  by  the  terms  of  the  statute.  Texas  had  already 
become  a  State,  with  slayery,  by  the  law  of  March  1,  1846 ;  and  it  was  pro- 
Tided  that  New  Mexico,  when  in  readiness  to  be  admitted  into  the  Uxiioii, 
should  be  ^pceired  as  a  State,  either  with  or  without  slarery,  as  its  constita- 
tion  should  prescribe,  whenever  the  application  should  be  made. 

2.  An  act  to  establish  a  territorial  goremment  for  Utah,  with  a  rimilar 
provision  in  regard  to  slavery. 

8.  An  act  for  the  admission  of  Califomia,  containing  no  provision  relat- 
ing to  slavery ;  which  had  been  prohibited  already  by  the  constitution  of 
the  State.  ^ 

4.  An  act  to  amend,  and  supplementary  to  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  re- 
spectmg  fugitives  from  jusUce  and  persons  escaping  from  the  service  of  their 
masters,"  approved  February  12, 1798. 

5.  An  act  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and 
which  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  District  for  the  purpose 
of  traffic 

These  several  acts  were  passed,  in  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress, by  decisive  majorities.  That  for  the  admission  of 
California,  about  which  the  chief  contest  was  made  by  the 
South,  received  a  vote  of  34  yeas  to  18  nays  in  the  Senate, 
and  150  yeas  to  56  nays  in  the  House ;  that  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  which  was  most  objection- 
able to  the  North,  passed  by  a  vote  of  27  yeas  to  12  nays  in 
the  former  branch,  and  one  of  109  yeas  to  76  nays  in  the 
latter.    On  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Califomia,  four 

htfore  fkaiLt  and  the  patriotic  attempts  they  made  to  avert  that  danger. 
This  brief  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  is  a  noble  illustration  of  the  feelings  of 
the  patriotic  sages  of  that  portentous  day.  They  labored  to  save  thdr  coun- 
try, and  believed  that  they  had  done  W-^AhriiffmmX  of  JkbcUeB,  voL  xvi., 
p.  658. 
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Senators  from  slave  States,  namely,  Mr.  Bell  of  .TennesBee, 
Mr.  Benton  of  Missomi,  Mr.  Houston  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Underwood  of  Kentucky,  voted  with  the  majority ;  on  the 
passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  three  Senators  from  free 
States,  namely,  Messrs.  Dodge  and  Jones  of  Iowa,  and  Mr. 
Sturgeon  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  their  votes  in  the  affiima- 
tive.'  In  the  House,  twenty-four  members  from  the  dave 
States  were  with  the  majority,  in  the  vote^pon  the  admis- 
sion of  California;  and  thirty-two  from  the  free  States,  in 
favor  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act. 

The  debate. in  the  Senate,  upon  these  several  tojncs,  had 
been  protracted,  with  occasional  intermissions,  thipugh  the 
long  period  of  eight  months.  Mr.  Clay  introduced  his  reso- 
lutions on  the  29th  of  January,  and  the  final  action  of  the 
Senate  was  had  upon  the  last  of  these  measures — ^that  relating 
to  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia — upon  the  Idth 
of  the  following  September.  On  the  latter  day,  Mr.  Hale,  of 
New  Hampshire,  moved  to  recomAit  the  bill,  with  instmc- 
tions  80  to  amend  it,  as  to  provide  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  upon  this 
motion,  without  discussion,  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
nays  41  to  yeas  9.  Congress  had  thus  shown  its  deep  sense 
of  the  public  exigency,  by  submitting  to  the  discomforts  of 
a  sojourn  at  Washington,  during  the  entire  summer,  and  by 
postponing  the  consideration  of  much  other  important  busi- 
ness, until  the  adjustment  of  questions  so  profoundly  affecting 
the  national  peace  and  welfare  could  be  effected. 

The  interest  of  the  country  in  the  discussion  had  been 
naturally  intense.    The  entire  subject  of  the  relations  of  th^ 

'  Mr.  Diddnsoii,  of  New  York,  sBsigned  as  a  reason  fdr  not  reoonfing  his 
TOte  in  fiiTor  of  this  bill,  the  absence  of  his  oolleagae,  Mr.  Seward,  on  aooount 
of  ill  health,  with  whom  he  had  agreed  to  pair  oS.  He  spoke  in  favor  of  it, 
however,  on  the  same  occasion,  and,  among  other  remarks,  he  said :  "  The 
grievance  upon  the  subject  of  fugitive  slaves  will  be  redressed,  whenever  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  the  free  States  are  aroused  to  the  abuses  whidi 
have  been  practised  in  their  name,  under  the  garb  of  beoterolenoe  and  su- 
perior sanctttj." 
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States  ftn^  the  Territories  to  the  Union  had  been  snlgeoted 
to  the  most  carefxil  and  deliberate  scmtiny,  bj  the  most 
powerful  minds  in  Congress,  impressed  with  unaffected  solici- 
tude for  the  common  weal,  and  by  the  anxious  conviction, 
that  the  passing  period  was  one  of  critical  moment,  altogether 
unexampled,  to  the  future  fortimes  of  the  country.  The 
general  plan  of  the  Compromise,  or  some  of  its  features,  had 
been  warmly  and  strongly  resisted  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Missis- 
sippi, iii.  Benton  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Seward  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Dayton  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Hale  of  New  Hampshire,  and  others ;  while  Mr.  Clay  of 
Kentucky,  Mr.  Webster  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Cass  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Dickinson  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mangum  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  and  those  acting  with  them, 
brought  to  the  several  topics  a  force  of  eloquence  and  a  co- 
gency of  reasoning  seldom  exhibited  in  any  deliberative 
assembly.  While  the  Northern  Senators  who  opposed  those 
measures  resisted  the  grant  of  any  further  shadow  of  protec- 
tion to  the  '^  slave  power,''  and  some  of  them,  indeed,  would 
have  been  glad  to  deprive  it  of  all  it  possessed,  under  the 
CouBtitution ;  the  Southern  opponents  of  the  scheme  of  com- 
promise were  agitated  at  the  prospect  of  the  decline  of  politi* 
cal  influence  and  strength  at  the  South.  There  were  those, 
also,  like  Mr.  Benton,  who  held  stoutly  to  the  guarantees  of 
the  Constitution ;  but,  whether  from  political,  or  other  rea- 
sons, objected  to  compromises  upon  incidental  questions 
arising  under  it.  There  seem  to  have  been  inherent  and  in- 
superable obstacles  to  the  claims  asserted,  in  part,  by  some 
of  the  Southern  gentlemen.  The  question  of  preserving  an 
equilibrium  of  political  power  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  was  one  altogether  beyond  the  control  of  Congress. 
JEIad  it  been  possible  to  fix  upon  such  a  balance,  for  the 
moment,  it  could  have  lasted  but  a  short  time.  Great  States 
would  be  formed,  in  due  season,  out  of  a  vast  territory  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  which  was  incapable 
of  being  dedicated  to  slave  labor,  by  any  force  of  legislation ; 
while  the  limits  of  territory  suitable  to  that  purpose,  recently 
9* 
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acqaized,  were  already  fixed  by  national  bonndaiies,  and 
were  of  far  inferior  extent. 

It  must  be  admitted,  in  the  light  of  calm  reason,  that 
Congress  was  precluded,  by  the  action  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, from  extending  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
free  and  the  slave  States  throngh  that  Territory  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  If  the  people  of  that  Territory,  or  of  any  other,  were 
not  the  ultimate  judges  of  those  qualifications  which  might 
entitle  it  to  admission,  they  presented  a  case,  appealing,  at 
least,  as  strongly  for  the  concurrence  of  Congress  in  their 
action,  by  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  their  Constitution,  as 
if  they  had  allowed  its  introduction.  To  have  remitted  their 
claim  to  them,  with  the  requirement  that  they  should  change 
this  feature  of-  their  Constitution,  would  have  been  a  high- 
handed act  of  legislation,  from  which  no  good  could  have 
been  reasonably  expected,  in  the  end«  Instead  of  producing 
the  effect  proposed^  it  might  have  lost  California  to  the 
United  States,  and  its  Pacific  boundary  to  the  republic ;  and, 
in  any  event,  could  hardly  have  been  regarded  by  the  country, 
or  the  world,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  strangely  unwar- 
rantable and  arbitrarily  unjust  proceeding. 

State  sovereignty  formed  one  of  the  grand  topics  of  dis- 
cussion at  this  interesting  crisis.  The  manifest  distinction 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  always  recognized  between  that 
kind  of  sovereignty  and  State  rights.  When  the  States 
declared  their  independence  of  Great  Britain,  in  1776,  each 
became,  in  fact,  sovereign.  The  Articles  of  Confederation, 
agreed  to  in  1778,  set  forth,  that  "Each  State  retains  its 
sovereignty."  The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  adopted 
in  1780 — ^and  the  fact  applies  equally  to  all  the  other  States 
—expressly  asserts  tliis  sovereignty.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  submitted  to  the  people  in  1783,  in  no 
wise  impairs  this  sovereignty,  except  in  regard  to  powers 
upecially  delegated  to  tbe  United  States  by  it,  and  not  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  tbe  States.  With  respect  to  the  powers 
granted  to  the  United  States  in  that  instrument,  and  not 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  individual  States,  the  Unit^  States, 
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therefor^  is  Bovereign;  in  all  other  respects,  each  of  the 
States  18  so,  by  force  of  its  own  constitution,  and  of  its  legal 
independence.  Within  its  own  sphere,  therefore,  each  State 
is  independent  of  every  other,  and  of  the  United  States. 
Within  this  sphere,  neither  can,  by  its  regular  action,  come 
into  collision  with  either  of  the  others,  or  with  the  union  of 
States.    This  is  the  appropriate  sphere  of  State  rights. 

But  there  is  a  sovereignty  of  the  Union  also,  within  its 
own  sphere ;  coextensive  with  that  of  the  whole  body  of 
States,  and  for  the  exercise  of  its  own  powers  saperior  to  it ; 
which,  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers,  can  no  more  interfere 
with  those  of  the  States,  than  the  sun  in  its  orbit  can  clash 
with  the  planets  in  their  courses.  The  right  of  revolution  is 
of  a  different  character,  and  a  purely  popular  right,  belong- 
ing to  the  people,  not  as  citizens  of  States,  but  as  men  and 
members  of  the  whole  body  politic,  whenever  they  have 
spirit  enough,  and  are  in  numbers  sufficient  to  warrant  revo- 
lution, as  the  remedy  for  intolerable  oppression.  In  such  a 
case,  resistance  is  both  a  right  and  a  duty;  but  the  remedy 
for  grievous  and  long-continued  infringement  of  State  rights, 
by  the  General  Government,  would  be,  not  the  secession  of 
States,  to  the  derangement  of  the  whole  system,  but  the  up- 
rising of  the  people,  to  restore  the  whole  to  its  legitimate 
functions,  for  the  general  benefit.' 

Upon  the  whole,  the  adjustment  of  the  conflicting  topics 
which  had  so  long  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress,  and 

'  Mr.  Jefferson  took  a  diffiE^pent  view  of  the  subject,  and  it  ia  proper  to  ^ 
^ye  his  opinion,  as  stated  by  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  appears  to  haye 
agreed  with  him,  in  his  eulogy  on  Mr.  Madison.    Mr.  Adams  said : 

(*  Ckmcorring  in  the  doctrines  that  the  separate  States  haye  a  right  to  iti- 
terpo9e  in  cases  of  palpable  infractions  of  the  Ck>nstitution  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  alien  and  sedition  acts  presented  a 
case  of  such  infraction,  Mr.  Jefferson  considered  them  as  absolutely  null 
and  yoid,  and  thought  the  State-  legislatures  competent,  not  only  to  declare, 
but  to  make  them  so,  to  resist  their  execution  within  their  respective  borders 
by  physical  force,  and  to  tecede  from  (he  Union^  rather  than  to  submit  to 
them,  if  attonpted  to  be  carried  faito  execution  by  force.** 
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of  the  country,  rnnst  be  oonaidered  as  jndioioiis  and  aaluUury/ 
California  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  of  necessily,  wiA  a 
constitution  prohibiting  slayery,  which  was  not  adapted  to 
its  condition,  and  in  parsnanoe  of  the  determination  of  its 
people.  The  slave  trade  was  abolished  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  wluch  it  was  a  stigma  upon  the  seat  of  govem- 
ment,  and  where  it  had  been  equally  offensive  to  oitiaens 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Some  provision  for  the  re- 
capture of  Aigitive  slaves,  by  legal  process,  to  be  exerciaed 
by  magistrates  and  officers  of  the  United  States,  to  use  the 
language  of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  "  was  indispensable  to  the 
security  of  this  species  of  property  in  all  the  slaveholding 
States.''  The  act  of  1793,  in  consequence  of  defects  in  some 
of  its  details,  discovered  after  Northern  sentiment  had  be- 
come averse  to  the  delivery  of  these  fugitives,  was  found  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose.  The  Supreme  Court  had  decided, 
that  State  judges  and  magistrates  were  under  no  legal  obli- 
gation to  perform  the  duties,  in  this  behalf^  enjoined  by  that 
act.  State  legislatures  had  taken  opportimity  of  this  decis- 
ion to  forbid,  under  severe  penalties,  any  such  interposition 
on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities. 

It  is  difficult,  at  this  day,  to  discern  any  difference,  in  es- 
sential principle,  between  the  fugitive  slave  act  of  1850,  ap- 
proved by  Millard  Fillmore,  in  accordance  with  the  legal 
advice  of  Attorney-General  John  J.  Crittenden,  and  that  of 
1793,  approved  by  George  Washington,  probably  without 
other  counsel  than  the-  obvious  reasons  in  which  all  men  at 

^  The  following  passage  occurs  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  Ghoate,  detiyered  at  a 
**  constitutional  meeting  *'  of  a  vast  assembly  of  citizens,  hdd  at  Faneufl 
Hall,  Boston,  NoTember  26th,  1860: 

**  Honor  and  praise  to  the  eminent  men  of  all  parties  who  roee  that  day 
to  the  measure  of  a  true  greatness ;  who  remembered  that  they  had  a  coun- 
try to  preserve  as  well  as  a  local  constituency  to  gratify ;  who  laid  aH  the 
wealth  and  all  the  hopes  of  illustrious  lives  on  the  altar  of  a  hazardous 
patriotism  ;  who  reckoned  all  the  sweets  of  a  present  popularity  for  nothing 
hi  comparison  with  that  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory  which  follows  him 
Who  seeks  to  compose  an  agitated  and  to  save  a  sinldng  land.** — Choaie'a 
^t  and  Writinffs,  toL  iL,  818. 
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that  period  oononrred,  and  the  motives  of  justice  and  honor, 
by  which  all  were  aUke  inflaenced.  By  the  proyisions  of 
both  acts,  the  procee^nga  for  the  seizure,  identification  and 
remoyal  of  the  fugitive  were  made  summary.  Under  the  act 
of  1793,  appeal  could  be  had  from  an  inferior  local  magis- 
trate to  a  judge  of  the  highest  State  tribunal;  who  had  legal 
authority,  however,  only  to  determine  whether  the  evidence 
was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  removal  of  the  fugitive  to  the 
jurisdiction  firom  which  he  had  fied. 

Fnder  the  statute  of  1850,  the  whole  authority  in  relation 
to  the  matter  was  confided  to  the  judges  of  the  highest  courts 
of  the  United  States,  and,  in  concurrence  with  them,  to  mag- 
istrates known  as  commissioners,  appointed  l)y  those  courts, 
for  the  discharge  of  regular  duties.  The  determination  of  a 
commissioner,  as  well  as  that  of  a  circuit  or  district  judge, 
was  made  conclusive,  in  each  particular  case  heard  by  him ; 
except  that  the  judgment  of  a  commissioner  could  be  brought 
to  the  cognizance  of  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  sitting  in  his  circuit,  to  the  judges  of  the  Dis- 
trict Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  judges  of  the 
State  tribunals,  under  the  ordinary  provisions  for  the  writ 
of  habeas  carpus^  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen,  by  the  re- 
turn upon  this  writ,  whether  the  proceedings,  on  the  fiice  of 
them,  were  regular  and  lawful,  or  otherwise.  By  the  act  of 
1703,  justices  of  the  peace  exercised  the  same  authority,  in 
these  cases,  as  the  commissioners  were  empowered  to  use,  by 
the  act  of  1860.  In  the  latter  instance,  however,  the  supe- 
rior tribunals  were  n#t  authorized  to  reexamine  the  proceed- 
ings upon  their  merits. 

In  regard  to  the  State  courts,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  prop- 
erly suggested,  that,  since  they  were  strictly  forbidden,  and 
under  high  penalties,  by  local  legislation,  to  render  official 
aid  in  the  restoration  of  a  fugitive  slave,  it  could  scarcely  be 
considered  reasonable  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  pre- 
vent his  restoration,  as  provided  for  by  a  statute  of  the 
United  States.  Similar  provision  was  made  by  the  one  act, 
as  by  the  other,  for  the  punishment  of  persons  who  might 
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obstruct  or  prevent  the  due  execution  of  the  prooeflB,  except 
that  by  the  later  act  the  penalty  was  doubled.  It  is  proper 
that  the  two  statutes  should  be  thus  compared;  because, 
although  the  first  was  quietly  carried  into  effect,  in  all  die 
firee  States,  without  objection  from  any  quarter,  for  a  period 
of  about  fifty  years,  the  other  was  made  the  subject  of  the 
most  violent  denunciation  throughout  the  North,  and  was 
the  pretence  for  a  great'  deal  of  State  legislation,  which  en- 
couraged and  promoted  evasion  of  the  legislative  action  of 
Congress,  and  forcible  resistance  to  it. 

The  series  of  acts  passed  at  this  time,  which  came  under 
the  denomination  of  Compromise  Measures,  was  completed 
by  those  for  the  establishment  of  territorial  governments  for 
New  Mexico  and  Utah ;  both  of  which  were  to  be  admitted 
as  States,  "either  with  or  without  slavery,"  as  the  Constita- 
tion  of  each  should  prescribe,  upon  its  future  application  to 
be  received  into  the  Union.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  in 
regard  to  the  former  Territory,  Mr.  Webster  remarked,  in 
substance,  that  he  would  not  legislate  for  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  a  part  of  the  country  from  which  it  was  already 
excluded  by  the  ordinance  of  Nature;  that  he  should  no  more 
think  of  prohibiting  it  in  New  Mexico  than  in  Massachusetts. 
As  a  practical  question,  such  legislation  would  certainly  be 
both  trifling  and  superfluous ;  and  the  same  objection  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  of  Utah.  Indeed,  however  rich  the  for- 
mer Territory  may  prove  in  respect  to  more  precious  prod- 
ucts, it  would  seem  absurd  to  think  of  devoting  to  slave 
labor  a  tract  of  country,  through  a  krge  extent  of  which 
even  so  common  a  vegetable  as  a  potato  can  scarcely  be 
made  to  grow.*  In  principle,  however,  another  question  qf 
importance  was  involved  in  this  issue ;  for  while  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  New  Mexico  lay  below  the  line  of  36°  30' 
north  latitude,  all  of  Utah  was  situated  above  that  line.  In 
point  of  fact,  therefore,  the  principle  of  the  Missouri  Com- 

'  More  recently  tbe  deyelopment  of  the  mineral  treasures  of  New  Mezioo 
has  modified  the  relations  which  it  then  bore  to  the  question  in  hand. 
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promise  was  entirely  disregarded,  in  the  several  acts  »itab- 
lishing  provisional  governments  for  those  two  Territories, 
and  prescribing  the  terms  for  their  eventual  admission  as 
States,  into  the  Union,* 

The  "  slave  power,"  in  fact,  gained  nothing  whatever  by 
this  arrangement.  Califomia,  containing  nearly  six  times  as 
many  square  miles  of  territory  as  the  six  New  England 
States,  affording  unexampled  temptations  to  emigrants,  and 
sure,  at  no  distant  date,  to  become  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  powerful  States  of  the  Union,  was  admitted  with  a  con- 
stitution prohibiting  slavery.  As  a  set-off,  New  Mexico  and 
Utah,  each  comprising  a  still  larger  extent  of  territory  than 
California,  but  both  unsuited  to  slave  labor,  furnishing  com- 
paratively slight  inducements  to  emigration,  and,  hence,  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  either  into  the  Union  lying  &r 
in  the  indefinite  future,  were  to  be  received,  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  their  inhabitants,  at  the  period  of  application  for 
that  purpose  might  prefer.  The  traffic  in  slaves  at  the  seat 
of  the  Federal  Government  was  abolished;  but  was  a  matter 
of  no  practical  consequence,  since  the  trade  was  open  in  the 
States,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress.  The  comple- 
ment to  this  measure  was  the  act  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive 
slaves,  to  which  the  South  was  legally  entitled,  if  any  regard 
uirere  to  be  paid  to  the  provisions  of  th*  Federal  Constitution. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  the  acts  providing  territorial  gov- 
ernments for  Utah,  and  for  New  Mexico,  so  far  as  the  latter 
was  situated  above  the  line  of  36**  30'  north  latitude,  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was,  of  course,  superseded.  This  fact 
became  the  source  of  warm  party  debate  at  a  future  day; 

'  The  provisions  for  the  territorial  gOTemment  in  New  Mexico  and  Utah 
and  for  the  admission  of  Califomia  as  a  State,  were  all  in  precise  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  the  act  of  1864,  establishing  a  territorial  government 
for  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  In  each  case,  the  qaestion  of  "  free  State  ^*  or 
^'sbve  State '^  was  left  to  the  people  to  determine  for  themsehes  when  they 
should  frame  their  Constitution ;  except  that,  as  the  people  of  Califomia  had 
already  acted  upon  the  subject,  the  same  principle  was  recognized  in  the  adop- 
tion of  their  action  by  Congress. 
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and  from  it  refinlted  the  final  struggle  fi>r  the  settlement  of 
Kansas,  which  had  snch  a  powerftd  influence  in  promotiDg 
the  immediate  causes  of  the  war.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  provision  of  the  act  of  Congress  for  the  future  ad- 
mission of  Utah,  either  "with  or  without  slavery,**  threw  the 
door  wide  open  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  also,  either  with 
or  without  slavery;  since  the  southern  line  of  that  Territory, 
crossing  the  northern  portion  of  New  Mexico,  would  corre- 
spond with  the  southern  line  of  Utah.  The  two  were,  there- 
fore, on  equal  terms.  In  short,  since  the  restriction  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line  was  abrogated  in  respect  to  Utah, 
it  was  abrogated  altogether ;  and,  since  the  question  of  "  sla- 
very or  no  slavery  **  was  left,  by  the  act  of  Congress,  to  the 
final  determination  of  the  people  of  that  Territory;  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  good  faith,  the  people  of  Kansas  were  entitled  to  a 
similar  privilege.  This  was  the  view  finally  taken  of  this 
subject  by  Congress,  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  organize 
the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  Whatever  policy, 
or  any  other  consideration,  may  have  prompted  on  this  sub- 
ject, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  Congress  in 
this  respect  was  the  legitimate  and  necessary  deduction  from 
the  Compromises  of  1850. 
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In  looking  back  upon  the  several  compromises,  of  which 
the  question  of  slavery  was  the  element,  it  may  be  properly 
remarked,  that  if  the  Ordinance  of  1787  had  been  strictly 
and  literally  adhered  to,  future  national  trouble  would  have 
been  probably  avoided.  It  was  erroneous  in  principle,  as 
setting  up  a  sectional  distinction,  and  creating  a  critical  pre- 
cedent. Half-way  measures  seldom  satisfy  either  party,  and, 
unless  of  their  very  nature  conclusive,  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
reopened  for  dispute  at  some  ftiture  time.  No  compromise 
could  be  absolutely  beneficial  which  did  not  rest  upon  abso- 
lute and  inherent  grounds  of  permanency.  Practically,  this 
one  was  likely  to  stand ;  because  it  comprehended  only  the 
territory  then  belonging  to  the  United  States,  "northwest 
of  the  Ohio  River,"  all  of  it  unsuited  to  slave  labor,  which 
could  but  give  way,  therefore,  the  moment  that  of  white 
men  should  come  into  active  competition  with  it.^    A  mere 

'  While  Indiana  was  still  a  Territory,  its  inhabitants  petitioned  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  in  their  behalf.  The  subject  was  referred  to 
a  committee  of  Congress,  from  which  Mr.  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  made  ai) 
adrerse  report,  chiefl j  on  the  ground  that  the  Territory  was  not  property  adapted 
to  sUre  labor,  and  did  not  need  it,  as  the  resources  of  the  Tertllors  ^wts*;)^ 
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territorial  line  of  boundary  between  nations  or  States  oan.be 
indifTerently  well  observed.  Tbe  natural  sense  of  obligation, 
in  Buch  case,  is  correspondent  witb  the  Scriptural  sanction — 
"  Cursed  be  he  that  removeth  his  neighbor's  landmark.^' 

But  a  line  of  separation,  dependent  upon  moral  distinc- 
tions, real  or  supposed,  can  hardly  fail  to  be,  sooner  or  later, 
the  occasion  of  renewed  quarreL  That  compromise  was 
adapted  only  to  the  existing  condition  of  the  country ;  and 
the  statesmen  of  the  day  ncTCr  contemplated  the  idea  of  an 
enlargement  of  the  republic,  by  a  vast  accession  of  Western 
and  Southwestern  territory,  out  of  which  numbers  of  future 
States  were  to  be  formed.  But  deviations  even  from^e 
spirit  of  that  measure  soon  occurred.  The  South,  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Ordinance,  had  shown  a  disposition  as  unani- 
mous as  that  of  the  North,  to  restrict  slavery  with  the  limits 
already  recognized  by  the  Constitution.*  K  the  North,  on 
that  occasion,  was  actuated  by  a  just  principle,  the  South 
made  to  that  principle  a  frank  and  generous  concession. 
Wheff,  shortly  afterwards,  there  were  manifestations,  from 
some  quarters  of  the  former,  of  a  desire  to  exact  concessions 
tending  to  impair  established  rights,  the  temperate  yet  firm 
tone  of  remonstrance,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  was  such  as 
to  consign  the  whole  subject  to  quiet,  in  Congress,  for  nearly 
the  period  of  an  entire  generation. 

The  Compromise  of  1820  was,  in  a  certain  important 
sense,  better  calculated  to  maintain  the  peace ;  be^^ause  its 
application  was  conformable  to  the  diverse  character  of  cli- 
mate, soil,  production,  and  the  existing  state  of  labor,  in  the 
several  sections.  Just  adherence  to  its  provisions,  in  letter 
and  spirit,  would  have  kept  at  b^y  all  serious  cause  of  dis- 
pute between  the  North  and  the  South.  But,  fixed  upon 
with  great  difficulty,  by  reason  of  Northern  opposition  to 
slavery,  and  attended  with    extreme    popular  displeasure 

soon  become  developed  by  the  labor  of  its  white  inhabitants.    This  was  In 
1803. 

'  In  fact,  the  North  was  not  qoite  onantmous ;  one  vote  against  it  was  giren 
^ban  Now  York. 
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against  those  Northern  memlierB  of  Oongrees  who  voted  for 
the  measure,  it  was  violated  also,  in  spirit,  by  continnoos  a^ 
gression  from  the  free  States ;  until  the  acquisition  of  further 
territory  presented  the  occasion  of  dispute  in  a  novel  aspect, 
from  which  eventually  followed  the  settlement  of  1850. 

The  latter  compromise,  abandoning  the  demarcation  of 
any  specific  line  between  the  free  tod  the  slave  States,  was 
devised  in  order  to  balance  certain  discordant  interests 
which,  in  reality,  did  not  admit  of  any  permanent  equilibri- 
um. The  effect  of  it  was,  to  open  the  whole  question  of 
slavery,  in  connection  with  the  possessions  of  the  XTnited 
States,  outside  of  the  Union.  Yet,  if  the  South  had  been 
content  to  leave  matters  as  they  really  stood,  upon  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  measures  of  1850,  she  would  have  been  perfectly 
secure,  notwithstanding  any  dissatisfaction  which  existed  at 
the  North.  It  is  true,  that  there  were  several  complicated 
questions  of  constitutional  principle,  mixed  up  with  those 
measures,  which  had  drawn  forth  eminently  able  discussion, 
from  both  sides,  during  the  very  long  period  that  they  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  which  could  hardly  be 
held  to  have  been  definitively  settled,  except  so  far  as  the  will 
of  a  majority  was  expressed  in  the  determination  of  the 
points  at  issue. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  obviously  a  vain  struggle 
of  the  South  against  inexorable  facts,  already  decided  by 
the  great *and  naturally  increasing  preponderance  of  political 
power  in  the  North.  It  would  have  been  better,  therefore, 
for  the  Southern  States  to  be  satisfied  to  remain  what  Mr. 
Calhoun  once  said  they  would  ever  be,  if  the  principles 
which  he  advocated  were  maintained — "a  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  Union  "  * — ^relying  upon  the  justice  of  the  friends 
of  thf  Constitution  at  the  North,  who  were  very  largely  in 
the  majority,  and  sure  to  maintain  their  strength,  so  long  as 
the  Constitution  itself  should  stand.  In  fact,  there  was  no 
cause  whatever  for  apprehension  in  regard  to  slavery  in  the 

*  Speech  in  February,  1S47,  apon  introducing  certain  resections. 
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States.  Unhappily,  it  was  conceived  that  the  Soathen 
States  had  the  power,  in  combination  with  the  Northeni 
conservatiyes,  to  compel  compliance  with  objects  which 
were,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  impracticable;  and 
what  has  been  lost  by  them,  was  lost  in  the  pnrBoit  of  a 
shadow  cast  by  the  very  substance  which  was  actually  in 
tlieir  grasp. 

.  Early  in  the  coarse  of  the  great  debate,  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion by  the  passage  of  the  several  acts  already  considered, 
Mr.  Calhoun,  so  long  the  eminent  leader  on  the  Soathem 
side,  had  passed  away  from  the  scene  of  earthly  struggles.' 
After  the  interval  of  a  few  months.  President  Taylor  had 
followed  him  to  the  grave.  Mr.  Fillmore  had  succeeded  that 
universally  lamented  Chief  Magistrate,  during  the  progress ' 
of  the  debates  in  question,  and  had  assembled  a  new  cabinet, 
in  which  Mr.  Webster  occupied  the  most  commanding  place. 
The  dissatisfaction  with  which  Mr.  Webster^s  7th  of  "March 
speech  had  been  received  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
political  party  with  which  he  had  acted,  during  his  whole 
public  life,  and  whose  views  of  policy  had  derived  such  clear- 
ness and  strength  from  his  steaCly  and  splendid  defence  of 
them,  was  very  distinctly  manifested,  upon  the  intimation 
that  he  was  likely  to  be  invited  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
State.  The  journals  of  the  day  styled  his  opponents  ^^  the 
Seward  Whigs."  Among  the  Whig  newspapers  ^which  as- 
sailed him  were  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  and  the  Boston 
Atlas ;  the  former  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed ; 
the  latter,  which,  for  years,  bad  been  managed  with  singular 
spirit  and  intelligence,  having  fallen  into  other  hands,  afler 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Haughton,  its  original  editor. 

Here  was  the  seed,  and  within  its  folds  the  deadly  tree, 

from  whose  poisonous  leaves  afterwards  dropped  showers  of 

,  Wood.    Already,  those  sectional  Whigs,  who  would  not  sup- 

I  port  General  Taylor,  because  he  was  a  citizen  of  a  slave 

'  Warm  tiibutes  to  bis  memory  were  paid  by  Mr.  Webster,  Hr.  Wmthrop^ 
»d  many  others. 
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State,  in  concert  with  disappointed  and  fiictioiifl -Democrats^ 
had  held  their  sectional  convention  at  BnfBEtlo.\  Already,  a 
petition  had  been  presented  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  asking  Congress  to  devise  means  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union ;  and  the  votes  of  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Chase,  and 
Mr.  Hale  had  been  given  fbr  its  reception — ^a  petition  as 
reasonable  and  proper,  an^  as  much  entitled  to  be  received, 
as  if  its  prayer  had  been,  that  the  eminent  members  of  that 
dignified  body  should  commit  some  private,  instead  of  the 
public  crime  it  actually  enjoined  upon  them.  The  Buffido 
Convention  had  inserted  an  its  banners — ^Free  soil,  free 
speech,  free  labor,  and  free  men."  Under  color  of  prevent- 
ing the  extension  of  slavery,  they  had  placed  themselves  in 
a  position  to  render  the  political  aid  which  was  needed  to 
the  openly  declared  abolitionists.  The  three  Senators,  who 
had  voted  to  receive  petitions  praying  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  had  repeatedly  made  it  known,  by  their  public 
addresses,  that  their  sympathies  were  with  the  abolition 
party ;  and  it  was  evident  that  they  would  act  in  concert 
with  it,  whenever  the  convenient  opportunity  should  arrive, 
whatever  might  be  the  revolutionary  consequences  to  ensue. 
The  orators,  great  and  small,  who  were  ready  to  force  the 
elements  of  strife  up  to  the  point  of  convulsion,  were  numer- 
ous and  active;  and  a  demoralized  and  reckless  press,  re- 
leased, to  ^  considerable  extent,  from-  the  restraints  of  party 
discipline,  watched  the  flaws  of  public  sentiment,  or  trimmed 
its  course  by  the  current  of  the  fresher  breeze,  and  took  every 
advantage  of  the  confusion  of  the  public  mind,  to  embarrass* 
it  still  more,  and  to  stimulate  it  with  every  new  means  of 
excitement. 

*  One  of  ihe  resolationB  of  the  Freesofl  Ck>nyeiition  at  Bufblo,  in  1S48,  de- 
dired,  that  the  Democratic  and  Whig  Conrentions,  then  recently  held  at  Bal- 
timore and  Philadelphia,  "haye  dissolyed  the  national  party  organizationB  ' 
heretofore  existing,  bj  nominating  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  United 
States,  under  »lavehold%ng  dictation^  candidates,  neither  of  whom  can  be  sup- 
ported by  the  opponents  of  slayery  extenrion,"  etc.  Those  candidates  were 
President  Taylor  and  Mr.  Oass. 
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NotwithstaDding  this  apparent  tomult  of  popular  af^tfr 
tion,  however,  it  was,  in  fact,  far  more  camial,  and  less  ex- 
tensive in  its  effects,  than  superficial  manifestations  might 
seem  to  indicate.  Laborious  efforts  were  continually  made 
by  the  radical  agitators  to  irritate  public  sentiment;  bat 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  heated  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try, among  the  people  of  both  sections  in  general,  was  very 
much  allayed  by  the  disposition  which  Congress  had  made 
of  the  several  subjects  to  which  it  had  given  such  patient 
and  anxious  attention.  Doubtless,  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  were  sufficiently  satisfied  with  the  result ;  while 
many,  to  whom  it  was  less  acceptable,  were  nevertheless  re 
joiced,  that  topics  so  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and 
welfare  had  been  taken  out  of  the  arena  of  party  politics,  and 
been  set  at  rest,  at  least,  for  some  time  to  come. 

In  fact,  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
1850,  there  was  every  prospect  that  a  season  of  unusual  quiet 
was  about  to  succeed  years  of  popular  excitement,  and  of 
anxiety  and  almost  despondency,  on  the  part  of  leading 
statesmen  throughout  the  Union.*  The  Democrats  and  con- 
servative Whigs,  together,  were  in  possession  of  supreme 
power,  could  they  act  in  reasonable  unison  upon  questions 
affecting  the  common  welfare,  which  were  out  of  the  range 
of  those  topics  of  public  policy  upon  which  they  had  differed ; 
if,  at  Icngtlf,  any  such  points  remained  undecided  between 
thenL    It  was  hoped,  that  now  the  various  great  economical 

'  In  a  speech  to  the  National  Whig  ConTention,  at  Baltimore,  in  June, 
1852,  Mr.  Choate  thus  referred  to  the  general  efifcct  of  the  mcasureB  of  1850 : 

**  Let  him  who  doubts,  if  such  there  be,  whether  it  were  wise  to  pass  those 
measures,  look  back  and  recall  with  what  instantaneous  and  mighty  charm 
they  calmed  the  madness  and  anxiety  of  the  hour !  How  every  counteDance 
crerywhcre  brightened  and  elevated  itsdf !  How,  in  a  moment,  the  hiterrupted 
and  parted  currents  of  fraternal  feeling  reunited !  ^,  the  people  came  to- 
gether again  as  when,  m  the  old  Roman  history,  the  tribes  descended  from  the 
mount  of  secession — ^the  great  compromise  of  that  constitution  achieved — 
and  flowed  together  behind  the  eagle  into  one  mighty  host  of  reconciled  races 
for  the  conquest  of  the  world.'*— iVo/.  Bravn'i  Li/e  and  Writings  of  ChoaU^ 
vol  i.,  p.  176. 
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interests  of  the  eonntiy,  which  had  been  too  often  postponed, 
in  consequence  of  sectional  bickerings,  might  hereafter  engage 
the  more  undivided  attention  of  the  National  Legislature. 
Nor  was  this  hope  disappointed  by  the  wise  and  distin-* 
guished  administration  of  Mr.  Fillmore. 

The  fhgitive  slave  law  was  the  chief  theme  of  denunciar 
tion  by  the  radicals.  Many  persons  to  whom  it  was  offensive, 
but  who  probably  had  never  read  the  act,  nor  understood  its 
provisions,  though  pronouncing  it "  a  bitter  pill,"  yet  neverthe- 
less manfully  resolved  to  swallow  it,  as  a  medicament  provided 
for  the  ailments  of  the  body  politic.  But  it  is  to  be  deplored 
that  multitudes  of  others,  who  occupied  conspicuous  positions, 
and  could  exercise  no  little  influence  with  the  public,  made 
it  the  subject  of  continual  objurgation  in  private  conversation, 
or  in  addresses  to  numerous  assemblies.  Specific  objections 
were  raised  to  several  of  the  pro^dsions  of  the  act ;  but  the 
real  cause  of  offence  consisted  in  the  fact,  that  any  provision, 
capable  of  being  carried  into  effect,  was  made  for  the  capture 
and  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters,  in  con- 
formity with  the  compact  of  the  Constitution. 

Some  years  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  legislative 
assemblies  of  New  York  and  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  antislavery  excitement,  had  repealed  laws,  long 
existing  on  their  statute-books,  which  protected  the  owner 
in  the  possession  of  slaves  brought  with  hira  into  those 
States,  for  a  period  of  sojourn  extending,  in  the  one  case,  to 
nine  months,  and  in  the  other,  to  half  the  year.  After  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  promulgated,  to  the 
effect  that  State  magistrates  were  under  no  positive  obligation 
to  execute  the  duties  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  Act  of  1793, 
though  it  held  them  at  liberty  to  do  so,  if  they  saw  fit,  unless 
forbidden  by  local  legislation,  not  a  few  of  the  free  States  at 
once  interposed  prohibitory  acts,  restraining  the  local  author- 
ities from  rendering  any  such  aid.  The  attitude  thus  assumed 
by  those  several  legislative  bodies  was  not  only  "  aggressive," 
but  might  justly  be  considered  extremely  offensive,  as  well  as 
unjust,  by  those  thus  put  out  of  the  pale  of  neighboxV^  c-OTrnXi-^* 
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In  this  conditipn  of  things,  they  were  evidently  entitled  to 
snch  protection  as  conld  be  afforded  by  Congress  to  their 
constitational  rights ;  and,  besides  the  opinion  of  the  Saprome 
Court  of  the  United  States,  declared  in  &vor  of  thia  aet  of 
Congress,  it  is  believed  that  the  highest  legal  tribnnala  of 
every  State  in  the  Union  had  occasion  to  examine  and  dete^ 
mine  the  question,  and  uniformly  pronounced  the  law  oonstt 
tutionaL 

In  short,  the  State  legislatures  which  assumed  the  light 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  law,  so  fiir  as  it  was  in  their 
power,  placed  themselves  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  aotion 
of  Congress ;  and  the  States,  therefore,  so  far  as  those  legis- 
lative proceedings  could  effect  that  object,  were  in  absolute 
conflict  with  the  Government  of  the  Union.  The  act  in 
question  appears  to  have  passed  through  Congress  with  tqT 
slight  discussion/  It  did  not  touch  a  single  right  of  any 
citizen  of  the  free  States.  It  was  to  be  executed  in  those 
States,  by  officers  of  the  General  Government,  just  as  the 
revenue  laws  were  executed  by  such  officers.  It  affected  only 
the  relative  rights,  or  claims,  of  master  and  slave,  in  the 
slave  States.  The  opposition  to  it,  therefore,  was  simply  the 
assertion  of  a  pretence,  to  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of 
\hc  claims  of  the  one  to  control  the  other,  and  to  impede  or 
prevent  the  exercise  of  such  authority.  Whatever  objection 
there  might  exist  to  any  of  its  minor  details,  in  its  essential 
features  it  corresponded  with  the  earlier  enactment,  which, 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  had  been  carried  into  effect^ 
without  objection.  Undoubtedly^  it  was  lawful  to  discuss 
its  merits,  in  a  free  country ;  and  proper  to  do  so,  if  it  seemed 
actually  to  threaten  any  serious  danger  to  the  common  free- 
dom. But  it  was  scarcely  patriotic,  or  even  honest,  to  assail 
it,  in  the  presence  of  popular  assemblies,  in  the  manner  of  the 
day,  and  in  the  existing  state  of  the  country,  upon  the  alle- 

>  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  member  who  thon^t  proper  to  speak  in  favor  of  its  passage^  and  th^re 
was  no  formal  oppontion.     In  the  House,  it  appears  to  have  passed  tub 
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gation,  not  ainalyzed  by  the  ignorant  or  nndisoriminating, 
that  the  act  was  inconsistent  with  general  liberty — ^when  it 
simply  provided,  in  reality,  for  the  re-imposition  of  lawfhl 
restraint  npon  those  not  legally  entitled  to  liberty. 

In  conseqnence  of  the  angry  feeling  assiduously  stirred 
up  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  law,  by  the  radicals  and 
fanatics,  and  the  self-seekers  who  were  willing  to  palter  with 
them  for  political  ends,  most,  if  not  all  of  th^  Northern 
legislatures  proceeded  to  pass  those  ^'Personal  Liberty 
Bills,**  which,  in  spirit  and  intent  and  effect,  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  act  of  Congress.  In  Massachusetts,  and  else- 
where at  the  North,  persons  were  summarily  removed  from 
office  held  under  the  State,  because  they  declined  to  reUur 
quish  official  position,  in  nowise  inconsistent  with  the  former 
under  the  laws  of  the  General  Government.  These  continual 
acts  of  ^^  aggression  "  naturally  irritated  and  embittered  the 
state  of  feeling  at  tlie  South,  and  were  the  source  of  heated 
discussions  afterwards,  in  Congress  and  elsewhere.  Those 
Personal  Liberty  bills  were  evidently  intended  by  the  citi- 
zens of  one  portion  of  the  Union,  to  prevent  the  restoration 
of  their  property,  by  the  process  of  law,  to  the  citizens  of 
another  portion.  So  contrary  in  spirit  as  they  were  to  the 
former  sojourning  laws  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  they 
were,  in  effect,  not  only  an  insult  and  injury  to  the  South, 
but  were  in  absolute  derogation  of  the  Constitution  and 
statutes  of  the  republic. 

But  of  whi^t  avail  were  the  Constitution  and  the  deter- 
minate rights  of  slaveholders,  though  fellow-citizens,  or  were 
reason  and  justice  and  conscience  against  the  "  Higher  Law," 
and  the  ffmciful  image  of  '^  a  panting  slave,'*  encouraged  to 
run  away  by  Senators  and  lawyers  and  clergymen,  and  pro- 
tected by  them,  in  resistance  to  the  requirements  of  the  laws 
of  the  land  ?  In  fact,  the  Liberty  Bills,  passed  at  a  time 
when  it  was  no  otherwise  dangerous  to  pass  them  than  be- 
cause they  were  unwise  and  unjust,  and  must,  therefore,  lead 
to  eventual  mischief  to  others,  were  as  treasonable  in  spirit 
as  the  Nullification  Ordinance  of  South  Carolina.  TVi<^^ 
10 
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constitated  an  extreme  exemplifioation  of  the  lm>ade8t  daim 
to  State  Bovereignty ;  and,  putting  the  States  which  author- 
ized them  in  direct  hostility  to  the  United  States,  .they  were 
not  one  whit  more  defensible  than  the  rebellion' itsdl^  for 
which  they  had  sach  a  principal  part  in  preparing  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  seceding  States.  There  was  no  real  di^ 
ference,  except  that,  instead  of  open  war,  in  arms,  they  «i- 
conraged  resistance  to  the  Grovemment  by  secret  violence 
and  fraud.  It  was  treason,  only  not  of  deeds,  but  of  words. 
An  able  writer  upon  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
United  States  confesses  the  difficulty  of  tracing  to  dieir  true 
source  the  causes  of  that  sectional  sentiment  more  or  less  ob- 
iservable  from  the  beginning  of  the  €k)Yemment,  and  earlier, 
and  which  must  hav.e  been  strongly  marked  at  that  period, 
to  have  prompted  the  deeply  solemn  and  affecting  expostu- 
lation of  Washington  against  its  indulgence.'  On  the  whole, 
the  writer  attributes  this  disturbing  element  to  the  effect  of 
personal  ambition  seeking  its  ends  by  the  influence  of  local 
causes;  so  that  ''the  patriot"  would  attain  and  hold  his 
place,  not  upon  the  broad  grounds  of  national  interest,  but 
in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  a  small  faction,  it  might 
be,  controlling  his  congressional  distnct.  Or,  perhaps,  ob- 
taining still  more  extensive  power,  the  unscrupulous  support 

*  "  History  of  the  Constitution,*'  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis. 

Mr.  Curtis  says,  in  regard  to  this  feclmg : 

'^  It  was  Tery  early  developed,  after  the  diJSerent  prOTinces  were  oUiged  to 
act  together  for  their  great  mutual  objects  of  political  independence ;  but,  eren 
in  its  highest  paroxysms,  it  has  always  ibund  an  antidote  in  the  deeper  feelings 
and  more  sober  calculations  of  a  consistent  patriotism.  Perhaps  its  prera- 
lence  and  activity  may  with  more  truth  be  ascribed,  in  erery  gesienition,  to  the 
ambition  of  men  who  find  in  it  a  convenient  instrament  of  local  inflnenwy 
rather  tiian  to  any  otiier  cause.  It  is  certain  that,  where  it  has  raged  most 
violentiy,  this  has  been  its  chief  aggravating  element  The  differences  of 
neither  manners,  institutions,  climate,  nor  pxu^ts,  would  at  any  time  have 
been  sufiident  to  create  the  perils  to  which  the  Union  of  the  States  has  occa- 
sionally been  exposed,  without  the  mischievous  agency  of  men  whose  pertonal 
objects  are,  for  the  time^  subserved  by  the  existence  of  such  peccdiaiitieBL*'-' 
Vol  I,  p.  8Y2. 
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of  ftctions  opinions  would  constitute  the  tenure  .by  which  he 
held  his  own  position  with  those  whom  he  had  led  astray. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  a  very  extraordinary  lUus- 
tratioa  was  shortly  afforded  of  tlie  operation  of  those  local 
causes;  leading  eventually  to  momentous  and  most  disas- 
trous consequences,  in  their  influence  upon  national  afibirs. 
That  State  has  occupied  a  somewhat  prominent  position,  in 
the  course  of  this  discussion ;  but,  it  may  be  thought,  not  un^ 
duly,  upon  a  fair  consideration  of  the  reasons  which  have 
prompted  this  view  of  its  agency^  the  progress*of  events. 
Front  the  earliest  period,  it  had  been  conspicuous  among  the 
States,  for  the  able  and  eminent  men  to  whom  its  people  had 
intrusted  their  interests  in  the  National  Legislature.  Who- 
ever should  take  pains  to  run  over  the  list  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  Massachusetts,  during  the  first  fifty 
years  of  the  constitutional  history  of  the  Union,  and  in  cer- 
tain instances  to  a  later  date,  will  be  sure  to  perceive  that 
no  State  surpassed  her,  in  regard  to  the  general  character  of 
her  public  men  for  distinguished  ability  and  integrity. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  members  of  Congress  were 
always  more  virtuous,  at  the  period  referred  to,  than  after- 
wards ;  but,  at  least,  it  was  then  more  necessary  for  them  to 
pay  the  tribute  to  virtue  of  concealing  their  vices ;  and  it 
may  be  alleged  with  confidence,  that  not  one  of  them  could 
then  have  maintained  his  position  among  his  associates  or 
with  the  public,  who  was  even  suspected  of  a  great  many 
corrupt  practices,  supposed  to  be  much  more  common  at  a 
subsequent  period.  Massachusetts  had  given  two  Presidents 
to  the  nation ;  both  persons  of  more  than  ordinary  qualifica- 
tions for  the  high  office  held  by  them ;  the  first  surviving  to 
a  very  advanced  age,  and  long  looked  up  to  with  reverence, 
as  a  patriarch  of  the  Revolution ;  while  the  administration  of 
the  other  had  been  conducted  with  marked  dignity  and 
statesmanlike  ability,  whicb  would  have  seemed  more  exem- 
plary and  illustrious,  if  he  had  permitted  his  fame  to  rest 
upon  it,  and  had  kept  aloof  from  scenes,  in  which  it  was  to 
be  lamented  that  any  inducement  could  have  persuaded  him 
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to  mingle,  and  to  mingle  as  he  did.  In  abort,  not  to  i 
pitolate  the  various  sources  of  her  reputation,  that  of  Masn- 
chusetts  had  been  uniformly  high  for  inteUigenoe,  eoeigy, 
and  publio  spirit,  and  she  had  always  commanded  a  sapenor 
influence  in  affairs  of  the  Union. 

It  had  become  quite  evident,  however,  that  the  long' 
protracted  antislavery  agitation,  as  a  matter  of  national  con- 
cern, was  now  brought  to  a  stand.  At  present,  at  leastr— 
and  the  American  people  are  generally  too  much  engaged 
with  the  present  to  look  fleeply  into  the  future — ^the  action 
of  Congress  had  completely  shut  off  all  reasonable  hopes  of 
effecting  any  practical  result  by  further  agitation.  The  State 
legislatures  had  done  all  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  do 
to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  act ;  but  the 
duties  enjoined  by  it  now  rested  with  the  magistrates  and 
officers  of  the  United  States.  The  use  of  the  ordinary  places 
of  confinement,  for  the  purposes  of  that  act,  was  refused  to 
the  United  States,  by  the  "Personal  Liberty"  laws;  yet 
there  remained  forts,  arsenals,  navy  yards,  and  court-houses, 
still  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Government.  In 
regard  to  court-houses,  however,  apartments  had  been  comr 
monly  hired  of  the  municipal  authorities  for  the  use  of  the 
tribunals  of  the  United  States,  in  the  publio  buildings  pro- 
vided for  the  accommodation  of  State  courts ;  the  same  com- 
ity having  been  observed,  in  this  respect,  which  had  prompted 
the  old  "  sojourning  laws  "  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

It  became  now  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  pro- 
cure court-houses  for  its  own  exclusive  use.  Before  this  lat- 
ter arrangement  was  effected,  it  happened,  on  one  occasion, 
that  a  chain,  in  order  to  keep  off  the  crowd,  had  been  dra^^-n 
across  an  avenue  leading  to  the  court-house  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  where  an  alleged  fugitive  slave  was  held,  awaiting 
the  determination  of  the  commissioner ;  and  a  great  outcry 
was  raised  by  the  fanatics,  because  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  had  "  been  compelled  to  pass 
under  the  chain. '^  This  incident  was  used  with  much  effect, 
in  certain  quarters,  though  regarded  with  entire  indifference 
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by  the  dignified,  Tenerable,  and  venerated  magistrate  in  ques- 
tion. Upon  the  whole,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  left  for 
the  leading  fanatics  and  radicals,  bat  to  keep  up  a  vigorous 
denunciation  of  the  fugitive  slave  law ;  and  to  trust  to  for- 
tune for  such  results  as  they  hoped  to  secure  for  themselves, 
by  working  upon  public  sentiment.  Except  for  what  they 
might  be  able  to  make  out  of  this  special  topic,  their  chances 
for  public  office  were  small  indeed.  In  fact,  the  prospects 
of  "agitation,"  in  general,  diminished  sensibly,  under  the 
operation  of  the  compromises  of  l950,  and  the  cause  began  to 
look  positively  desperate. 

The  relative  strength  of  the  political  parties  in  Massachu- 
setts, at  the  general  election,  in  1848,  has  been  already  stated. 
The  Whig  vote  cast  was,  in  round  numbers,  61,000;  the 
Democratic,  85,000 ;  the  Freesoil,  38,000.  Nor  did  the  com- 
parative popular  vote  of  these  three  parties  differ  materi- 
ally, for  several  subsequent  years;  though  that  of  the 
Preesoilers  fell  off  in  the'  largest  proportion.  Thus,  at 
the  State  election  of  the  following  year,  the  Whig  candi- 
date received  '  48,000  votes ;  the  Freesoil,  23,000 ;  and 
the  Democratic  (Boutwell),  27,000.  When  the  legislature 
met  in  January,  1850,  the  vote  for  Speaker  of  the  House 
stood  for  the  Whig  candidate,  161 ;  for  the  Freesoil  (Wil- 
son), 66 ;  for  the  Democratic,  59.  In  Massachusetts,  at  that 
period,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  an  actual  majority  of 
votes  was  requisite  for  the  election  of  Governor;  and  in  case 
of  the  failure  of  either  candidate  to  obtain  that  majority,  the 
election  devolved  upon  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature. 
On  this  occasion,  therefore,  the  Whig  candidate  was  chosen 
by  that  body.  At  the  election  of  the  next  year  (1850),  the 
Whigs  cast  56,000  votes,  the  Freesoilers  27,000,  and  the 
Democrats  36,000,  for  their  same  candidate,  Mr.  Boutwell. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Webster  had  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  Senate'  (July  22,  1850),  having  accepted  the  appointment 
of  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Fill- 
more. The  Governor  had  filled  the  vacant  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate, by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  then  a 
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member  of  the  lower  Hotueof  OMgrei%iilktfl'tlie 
tare,  at  its  following  seuicsii,  dioiild  ttialbe  dxdee  at  m 
cessor  to  Mr.  Webster.  Stimulftted  hj  the 
presented  by  this  political  prise,  in  combination  witb  cdhat 
motives  in  operation^  the  "local  catuea,**  already  aDnded  tO| 
had  been  powerfnlly  at  work,  daring  the  intOYal  preoeding 
the  session  of  the  legislatare.  It  iB  obrions  ftom  the  com- 
plexion of  the  popular  vote,  that  neither  party  in  the  legiala- 
tare  would  now  have  the  power  to  control  4he  choic^^eiCher 
of  Governor  of  the  State/or  of  Senator  in  Copgrcoa.  The 
utmost  exertions  had  been  made  to  secare  the  deotion  of  a 
legislature,  which  would  be  found  conformable  to  the  wfahes 
of  men,  to  whom  the  idea  of  the  public  good  was  not^  cer- 
tainly, the  guiding  principle  of  action.  They  looked  upon 
affairs  with  the  philosophy  of  Andent  Pistol,  and,  like  Mni, 
regarded  the  world  as  their  "oyster,"  to  be  opened,  or 
broken  in  upon,  by  them,  as  they  best  might  contrive  to 
manage  the  process.  They  had  been,  unhappily,  only  too 
successful  in  the  enterprise  which  they  undertook.  There 
had  been  no  choice  of  Governor  by  the  people,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  party  strength  in  the  legislature  is  accurately 
enough  indicated  by  the  popular  vote  already  recapitulated. 
Tlie  proportion  of  votes  in  the  House,  between  the  Whigs, 
Democrats,  and  Freesoilers,  was  very  nearly  as  12,  9,  and  7. 
A  combination  between  the  two  latter,  for  the  sake  of  a  vic- 
tory over  the  former,  would  have  seemed  as  unlikely  as  the 
kindly  mixture  of  fire  and  water ;  for,  however  uncongenial 
might  be  the  dispositions  of  Whigs  and  Freesoilers,  the 
latter  and  the  Democrats  were  supposed  to  regard  each  other 
with  sentiments  of  the  most  inveterate  party  aversion. 

Strangely  enough,  however,  it  became  evident,  as  soon  as 
the  legislature  assembled,  that  some  imimaginable  arrange- 
ment had  been  already  effected  between  the  professed  adver- 
saries of  slavery  in  the  two  Houses  and  the  members  who 
belonged  to  that  party  which  was  reckoned  the  special  ally 
of  the  Southern  institution.  The  people,  in  general,  looked 
on  with  amazement,  and  wondered  what  could  be  the  secret 
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terms  of  this  singolar  tnioe ;  thonghr  it  was  not  very  difficult 
to  guess  at  the  motives  which  were  at  work,  supposing  these 
to  have  taken  the  place  of  all  sober  and  honest  principles. 
The  first  startling  demonstration  wai3  the  election  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Natick,  who  had  been  the  Freesoil  candidate  for 
Speaker,  the  preceding  year,  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
Mr.  Banks,  a  professed  Democrat,  Speaker  of  the  House,  by 
the  combined  vote  of  the  anti-Whig  factions  in  the  several 
branches.  The  bargain,  thus  far,  was  a  very  plain  thing ;  and 
it  was  obvious  that  a  Grovernor  and  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  were  to  be  elected  by  the  same  conjunction  of  forces. 
The  mode  of  choosing  a  Governor,  pre^ribed  by  law, 
whenever  the  election  devolves  upon  the  legislature  is — that, 
of  the  four  candidates,  who  have  the  highest  number  of 
popular  votes,  the  House  shall  by  ballot  select  two  to  be 
sent  to  the  Senate,  which  body  shall  make  choice  between 
them.  In  the  present  case,  the  Whig  candidate  had  received 
at  the  polls  20,000  more  votes  than  the  Democratic,  who,  in 
his  turn,  had  received  9,000  more  than  the  Freesoil  candidate. 
Upon  its  first  ballot,  the  House  gave  Mr.  Boutwell,  the 
Democratic  nominee,  218  votes,  which  comprised  the  whole 
number  of  Democrats  and  Freesoilers  present ;  and  for  the 
Whig  nominee  171  votes,  that  being  the  whole  number  of 
Whig  voters  present.  On  a  second  ballot,  the  Freesoil  can- 
didate received  216  votes,  and  the  Whig  candidate  the  same 
number  as  upon  the  previous  trial  Thus  the  Democratic 
and  Freesoil  candidates  were  severally  taken  in  preference 
to  the  Whig,  who  had  within  twenty-four  of  a  majority  of  the 
entire  vote.  Perhaps  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  total  dis 
regard  to  the  expression  of  the  popular  will  was  nevei 
manifested  by  a  deliberative  assembly.  For,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  views  of  the  Democratic  managers,  it  is  be- 
yond a  question  that  the  02,000  citizens  who  had  voted  for 
either^e  Whig  or  the  Democratic  ticket  were  unanimously 
opposed,  at  that  time,  to  the  views  and  pretensions  of  the 
Freesoilers,  who  had  separated  themselves  from  the  two 
great  parties,  in  supj)ort  of  extreme  opinions  in  regard  to 
slavery. 
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Of  course,  Mr.  B<yutlrell  was  ohpsen.  Governor,  by  %  ami- 
lor  combination  of  factionista  in  the  Senate  (January  lltb). 
Probably,  the  same  result  would  have  been  reached,  if  the 
name  of  the  Whig  candidate  had  been  sent  to  the  Senate 
with  that  of  Mr.  BoutwelL  But  there  would  hare  been  more 
risk  in  the  experiment ;  it  is  likely  that  there  would  hare 
been  a  protracted  contest ;  and  the  final  exhibition  of  trick- 
cry  would  have  been  ercn  more  conspicuously  shamefiiL 
Besides,  the  bargain  had  been  made,  and  the  consi^ration 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  Freesoilers,  for  hdping  to  make  a  (so- 
called)  Democratic  Governor,  who  was  in  a  minority  of 
47,000,  out  of  a  popular  vote  of  119,000. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  session,  namely,  on  the  22d  of 
January,  the  Senate  fulfilled  its  part  in  this  creditable  con- 
tract, by  giving  Mr.  Sumner  twenty-three  votes  .for  Senator 
of  Massachusetts,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
against  fourteen  cast  for  Mr.  Winthrop.  The  House,  how- 
ever, proved  not  quite  so  manageable,  in  this  especial  rela- 
tion. Public  indignation  was  strongly  stirred  up  by  an  unex- 
ampled political  proceeding,  the  whole  purpose  and  extent 
of  which  had  now  become  developed ;  and  public  and  private 
remonstrance,  both  at  home  and  from  a  distance,  was  ear- 
nestly engaged  to  prevent  the  disgraceful  consummation. 
Mr.  Webster,  whose  vacant  seat  was  to  be  made  good,  had 
long  been  the  leading  statesman  of  the  North ;  equalled  by 
no  person  in  the  country  for  his  grand  intellect  and  extra- 
ordinary powers  in  debate,  and  by  few,  certainly,  for  the 
distinguished  public  services  which  he  had  long  rendered  to 
his  country  in  eminent  positions.  Mr.  Winthrop,  conspicu- 
ous also  in  ability  and  accomplishments,  had  enjoyed  peculiar 
advantages  of  training  in  political  business,  had  passed 
through  all  the  regular  stages  of  advancement,  and  had  a 
justly  high  reputation  for  political  information,  useful  fiicul- 
ties,  and  ready  eloquence,  in  Congress,  of  which  he  htfd  been 
a  member  for  not  a  few  successive  terms. 

Mr.  Sumner  had  never  been  chosen  to  any  public  office ; 
was  altogether  inexperienced  in  affidrs,  and  owed  whatever 
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reputation  he  possessed  to  his  zeal  in  the  specialty  of  the  anti- 
slayery  cause,  and  to  studies  of  a  specuUtiyely  sentimental 
character.  He  had  neither  political  nor  personal  relations 
which  could  make  him  useful,  certainly,  in  his  place.  His 
most  marked  intellectual  exercise  had  heen  a  public  address, 
delivered  in  Boston,  of  which  the  topic  was — ^^  Peace,  con- 
sidered as  the  True  Grandeur  of  Nations ; "  a  doctrine  which 
he  advocated  to  its  utmost  theoretical  limit.  Doubtless,  the 
sentiments  of  this  pacific  essay,  so  utterly  at  war  with  ideas 
more  recently  upheld  by  Mr.  Sumner,  commended  him,  at 
the  time  of  the  election  for  Senator^  to  the  members  of  the 
ISiassachusctts  Peace  Society ;  which,  also,  though  disapprov- 
ing of  all  war,  yet,  in  a  very  marked  manner,  through  its 
official  organ,  continued  to  make  an  exception  in  favor  of 
that  recently  on  foot.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  also,  that  Mr. 
Sumner  would  be  more  or  less  in  favor  with  ideologists  of 
every  description,  who,  classified  under  numerous  titles,  but 
converging  to  the  common  centre  of  radicalism,  ran  rampant 
at  that  period,  and  long  afterwards,  in  Massachusetts. 

In  a  representative  assembly  of  some  four  hundred  mem- 
bers, many  of  them  plain  men,  apart  from  any  overpowering 
infiuence  of  political  ambition,  it  was  not  altogether  easy  to 
procure  the  unanimous  conviction  of  the  Democrats,  that  an 
entire  sacrifice  of  the  principles  which  had  governed  their 
lives,  was  warrantable,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  temporary 
triumph  over  a  rival  party.  To  some  of  them  it  seemed  no 
less  a  dereliction  of  private  honor,  than  an  abandonment  of 
public  duty,  amounting  to  wilful  and  complete  shipwreck 
of  personal  and  party  fidelity.  Some  of  these  held  iast  to 
their  integrity,  to  the  end.  But  the  Whigs  had  possession 
of  the  General  Government,  under  an  administration  so  re- 
spectable and  well  conducted,  as  to  promise  their  party 
renewal  of  power  at  another  election ;  and,  in  the  State,  their 
strength  was  such,  that  they  were  very  likely  to  recover 
their  former  decided  majority  of  the  popular  vote. 

The  prospect  was  not  pleasing  to  anxious  "  Waiters  on 
Providence."    Only  desperate  means,  and  such  a  general  con- 
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fusion  in  the  public  mind  is  i$  bronglit  AauA  bk  Um^tm'it 
expedients  to  which  only  nnprincnpled  mm  wmdd'Mncti 
could  countervail  the  advantages  possessed  hj  m  psrtj  is 
well  constituted  and  so  strong  as  that  of  the  Wh^  **  Agt 
tation  "  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  FreesoQert ;  sad,  on  tUs 
occasion,  it  was  plain  that  they  were  tronbled  by  no  twingss 
of  conscientious  scruple.  The  Demoorats,  on  their -put,  in 
the  hope  that  by  thb  partnership  of  power  with  a  ftettai 
which  they  really  scorned,  they  might  destroy  the  prestige 
of  their  more  formidable  opponents,  tiie  Whigs,  entered, 
therefore,  into  this  delnsiTe  and  flagitious  paction.  Hie 
adversaries  thus  were  made  friends,  like  two  noted  ohanoters 
in  the  New  Testament  narration ;  bat  what  fruits  the  Demo- 
cratic party  reaped  from  the  coalition  appeared  more  eleariy 
in  the  end.  For  a  long  time,  such  a  number  of  the  Deono- 
crats  in  the  House  continued  impracticable,  as  to  make  the 
final  defeat  of  the  entire  arrangement  seem,  at  least,  possible. 
The  strug£^le  lasted  for  more  than  three  months.  On  the 
first  ballot,  which  took  place  January  15th,  the  vote  stood — 
for  Sumner  186,  for  Winthrop  167 ;  and  28  scattering  ballots 
had  been  thrown  for  other  candidates,  mostly  Democrats. 
Here  was  not '  the  whole  combined  strength  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Frecsoil  vote,  as  appears  by  a  comparison  of  it 
with  that  given  for  Governor.  Twenty-six  several  ballotings 
took  place,  with  various  intermissions,  until  the  final  result 
was  reached  on  the  25th  of  April  At  the  ballot,  on  that 
day,  the  whole  sum  of  votes  thrown  amounted  to  384,  of 
which  Mr.  Sumner  received  193,  the  exact  number  necessary 
for  a  choice. 

While  this  extraordinary  scene  was  in  progress,  not  a  few 
incidents  of  a  striking  nature  had  indicated  only  too  dearly 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  Every  occasion  of  public  meeting 
had  been  seized  upon  by  the  fanatics,  in  the  cities  and  larger 
towns  of  the  North,  to  denounce  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
during  the  few  months  which  had  elapsed  svace  its  passage. 
So  far  as  they  controlled  the  press — and  they  had  certain 
journals  of  large  circulation,  and  conducted  with  more  than 
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ordinary  ability  on  their  side — ^its  animadversions^on  this 
subject  were  addressed  to  the  passions,  instead  of  the  judg- 
ment of  men.  Certain  members  of  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress did  not  scruple  to  take  part  with  avowed  disunionists 
m  their  radical  meetings,  and  to  utter  sentiments,  in  regard 
to  the  hiw,  which  could  not  but  encourage  the  more  excita- 
ble part  of  the  community  to  resistance  to  a  solemn  Act  of 
the  National  Legislature,  which,  after  long  and  anxious  de- 
liberation, had  been  concluded  upon  as  one  of  a  series  of 
measures  of  pacification.  Nothing  could  be  more  offensive 
to  well-disposed  and  peaceable  citizens,  than  the  utterances 
of  these  orators  of  faction,  great  and  small,  under  the  profes- 
sion of  regard  for  the  principles  of  liberty. 

Under  such  influences,  it  is  no  wonder  that  rescues  of . 
fugitive  slaves  were  attempted,  and  in  some  instances  suo- 
cessfuUy,  in  various  parts  of  the  North.  On  the  15th  of 
February,  1851,  an  alleged  fugitive,  named  Shadrach,  was 
forcibly  carried  off  by  a  mob  of  colored  persons,  from  the 
court-room  of  the  United  States  Court,  in  Boston,  while  in 
the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the  Marshal,  and  was  taken  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  the  government.  The  rescue  was 
effected  by  the  overpowering  force  of  numbers,  but  no  vio- 
lence was  used  towards  the  officers,  nor  was  any  disposition 
shown  to  inflict  personal  injury.*  The  colored  population  of 
Boston  was,  in  general,  extremely  well  conducted,  and  it  was 
clear  that  they  would  never  have  attempted  such  a  daring 
enterprise  except  at  the  instigation  of  white  radicals.  Both 
white  men  and  black  thought  to  have  been  principally  en- 

*  It  was  fudd  that  on  this  occasion  a  knife  was  drawn  b j  one  of  the  rioters,  but 
that  another  colored  man,  who  possessed  considerable  influence  with  his  people, 
instantly  remonstrated  against  any  use  of  dangerous  weapons,  and  thus  prob- 
ably prevented  needless  bloodshed.  A  different  spirit  was  shown  in  1854, 
when  a  mob  of  mingled  white  men  and  negroes,  at  night,  assailed  the  Court- 
Houae  in  Bostoa  unsuccessAiUy,  with  the  purpose  of  rescuing  a  fugitive  slave, 
confined  in  the  building,  and  a  peace  officer,  named  Batchelder,  was  stabbed 
by  a  white  man,  as  was  alleged,  through  an  opening  broken  in  the  door,  and 
died  soon  afterwards  of  the  injury  thus  received.  * 
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gaged  in  the  riot  were  brought  to  trial ;  but  thejoriea  ' 
indisposed  to  convict  them,  and  the  cases  commonly  ended  in 
disagreement. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  another  negro,  named  Sims,  held  by 
the  commissioner  to  be  a  fagitive  slave,  was  sent  to  Savan- 
nah in  a  vessel  bound  to  that  port,  without  disturbance, 
except  from  the  outcries  of  a  handful  of.  abolitionists  upon 
the  whar£  A  considerable  body  of  policemen  was  in  at- 
tendance. This  matter  of  Sims  had  been  brought,  previ- 
ously, to  the  cognizance  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
upon  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  and  it  was  in 
this  case  that  Chief-Justice  Shaw  (who  had  "  passed  under 
the  chain")  pronounced  that  well-known  elaborate  and 
.  weighty  opinion  sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act 
of  1850. 

No  manoeuvre  had  ever  been  practised  of  a  baser  charao* 
ter  than  the  Coalition  described.  It  was  worthy  only  of 
persons  conversant  with  the  lowest  tricks  of  the  lowest  of 
their  species.  It  had  none  of  the  excuse  o£^  those  sudden 
temptations  before  which  men  sometimes  fall,  in  the  confu- 
sion of  not  very  well-balanced  faculties.  The  corrupt  Coali- 
tion had  been  deliberately  planned  beforehand,  and  was  as 
deliberately  and  perversely  carried  out.  It  was  equally  dis- 
creditable to  both  parties  engaged  in  it.  The  Freesoilers 
professed  to  be  actuated  in  their  objects  by  supreme  regard 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  They  urged  the  obligation  of 
that  "  Higher  Law,"  which  demanded  of  its  advocates  the 
strictest  adherence  to  abstract  principles  of  justice  and  be- 
nevolence, without  regard  to  those  compromises  and  qualifica- 
tions supposed  to  be  palliated  by  the  necessities  of  worldly 
affairs.  In  this  instance,  they  showed  that,  in  turning  aside 
from  the  ordinary  requirements  of  human  action,  they  had 
equally  released  themselves  from  the  restraints  of  superior 
sanctions.  For  a  temporary  object,  and  one,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  pursued  in  some  measure  with  a  vindictive  spirit, 
they  had  come  down  from  the  eminence  at  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  aim — ^from  the  lofly  heights  of  which  a  purer  doc- 
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trine  of  humftnizing  philosophy  was  to  be  diffosed  oyer  the 
earth  than  had  ever  yet  blessed  mankind ;  and  they  had  de- 
scended into  the  very  kennels  and  gutters  of  selfish  party 
scnfSes  for  the  most  selfish  party  ends.  They  had  sold  con- 
science for  a  bribe.  They  had  stmck  hands  with  avowed 
enemies  to  their  principles,  for  the  sake  of  crashing  those 
who,  if  not  their  friends,  had  yet  steadily  resisted  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery — ^their  own  dogma,  and  the  only  one,  in  re- 
gard to  slavery,  which  could  be  constitutionally  maintained. 

In  a  word,  it  was  plain  enough  that  what  these  philoso- 
phers and  philanthropists  wanted  was — ^place ;  and  that,  for 
the  sake  of  it,  they  would  dive  very  deeply  down  firom  those 
supernal  regions,  whence  they  professed  to  derive  the  sum 
of  all  their  motives  and  desires.  Those  regions  had  no  con- 
cern, as  has  been  already  remarked,  with  the  upper  skies. 
If  those  professors  of  the  "Higher  Law''  had  any  religious 
conceptions,  they  were  moulded  in  conformity  with  a  creed, 
revealed  by  a  lanthom-light  within  themselves.  One  oif 
their  chief  doctors,  not  long  afterwards,  blasphemously 
claimed  that  they  must  have  "  an  antislavery  Bible  and  an 
antislavery  God ! " 

A  Senator  was  thus  chosen  to  represent  the  State  in 
Congress,  who,  in  fact,  represented  less  than  a  quarter  part 
of  the  State,  and  the  opinions  of  no  considerable  portion  of 
the  people  anywhere.  The  conduct  of  the  Democrats  in  the 
legislature,  however,  was  worse,  if  possible,  than  that  of  the 
Freesoilers.  The  radicals  had  nothing  to  lose,  in  a  mere 
party  sense,  and  nothing  to  hope  for,  except  what  they  might 
gain  by  aid  of  their  ancient  foes.  The  Democrats  gave  them  a 
Senator  whose  personal  influence  was  limited,  and  who  could 
have  no  political  influence  whatever,  under  either  a  Whig  oi 
a  Democratic  national  administration.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  securing  the  principal  political  influences  in  the  State  to 
their  own  party,  the  sphere  of  their  local  operations  would 
be  naturally  enlarged.  They  had  no  fears  of  the  Freesoilers, 
wBo  were  certainly  at  that  time  an  insignificant  party  in  the 
nation,  but  were  anxious  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Whigs. 


The  enormity  of  the  conduct  of  these  Democrats  consisted  in 
the  fact,  that  there  was  then  positively  no  qoestion  of  na- 
tional policy  before  the  country  which  conld  be  definitely 
stated,  as  constituting  grounds  of  party  difierenoe  between 
themselves  and  the  Whigs ;  except  that  very  one,  of  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  in  opposition  to  which  Mr.  Sumner,  the 
Senator  whom  they  had  just  helped  to  elect,  was  well  kiM)wn 
to  be  altogether  engaged.  Northern  Whigs  had  uniformly 
resisted  that  extension ;  and,  up  to  a  date  then  recent,  South- 
ern Whigs  had  generally  acted  with  them.  Southern  Demo- 
crats had  taken  a  different  view  of  the  subject ;  thon^,  lat- 
terly, their  leading  statesmen,  including  Mr.  Calbonn  and 
-  Mr.  Davis,  had  expressed  their  contentment  with  a  compro- 
mbe  line  extending  to  the  Pacific,  on  the  basis  of  the  Com- 
promise of  1820.  Northern  Democrats  had  generally  voted 
in  concert  with  their  Southern  associates  on  these  questioML 
Otherwise  than  in  this  respect,  there  was  nothing  left  of  di^ 
feronce  between  the  two  great  parties  but  their  mere  party 
names  and  associations.* 

This  condition  of  affairs  was  in  reality  a  great  misfor- 
tune, in  its  relations  to  the  public  welfiire ;  for  so  long  as 
grave  questions  of  public  policy  were  in  discussion,  capable 
of  enlisting  the  minds  of  men  throughout  the  country,  upon 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  there  could  be  little  chance  that 
merely  sectional  disputes  would  be  fraught  with  more  than 
temporary  peril  to  the  common  good.  The  grand  control- 
ling principle  of  both  the  Whig  and  the  Democratic  party  was 

'  At  tho  National  Conyentions  held  by  these  two  parties,  a  great  deal  of 
labor  was  expended  in  order  to  keep  up  a  show  of  difference  for  political  pur- 
poses. So  late  as  1856,  the  Democrats  were  so  put  to  it  for  a  line  of  (fistinc- 
tion  between  themselves  and  the  Whigs,  as  to  protest  against  "  a  National 
Bank  " — an  mstitution  which  had  not  then  been  in  existence  for  twenty  years; 
though  now  revived  in  a  manner,  and  with  an  influence  upon  the  interests  of 
the  country,  which,  one  would  think,  might  almost  bring  back  President  Jack- 
son from  his  cerements.  Both  the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  in  thor  oon- 
ventions  took  precisely  similar  ground  in  support  of  the  Compromise  Act^of 
1860,  as  a  measure  of  pacification  on  the  whole  subject  of  sUrerj. 
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the  sapport  of  the  Constitntioii  and  the  preeenratioii  of  the 
TTnion.  In  regard  to  this  vital  point,  their  sentiments  were 
identical,  and  equally  patriotic  and  earnest.  Yet  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  legislature  of  a  State  which  yielded  to  no  other, 
on  the  groand  of  intelligence  and  influence,  had  chosen  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  who  was  in  all  his  views  and 
qualities  the  very  opposite* of  the  great  "Defender  of  the 
Constitution,"  whom  he  succeeded ;  one  who  was  notoriously 
an  abolitionist;  in  short,  an  ideologist  and  ultraist,  who, 
however  restrained  by  policy,  at  that  time,  from  the  ftdl  ex- 
pression of  hi|  extreme  opinions,  yet  constantly  avowed  doc- 
trines which,  subjected  to  any  logical  analysis,  were  inimical 
to  the  Constitution,  and  tended  clearly  to  the  destruction  of ' 
the  Union.  They  were  thus  guilty,  not  only  of  the  betrayal 
of  party  fidelity,  but  of  all  the  duties  of  patriotic  citizens. 
Whoever  were  the  active  agents  in  leading  the  majority  of 
the  Democrats  in  the  legislature  into  this  flimsy  and  open 
snare,  it  is  a  striking  commentary  upon  the  conduct  of  those 
thus  deluded — that  the  Democrats  then  chosen  to  office,jis 
on  their  side  of  the  bargain,  not  a  great  while  afterwards  ex- 
hibited themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  Freesoilers,  became 
active  partisans  for  their  former  opponents,  obtained  place 
as  their  wages,  and  continued  to  hold  conspicuous  official 
positions  in  the  Republican  party.* 

It  is  certain  that  the  most  disastrous  consequences  event- 

'  Mr.  Banks  was  the  Speaker  for  two  successiye  sessions,  by  force  of  the 
conUnoed  coaliUon ;  was  then  elected  to  Congress  m  1852  by  the  coalition  of 
Democrats  and  Freesoilers,  and  again  in  1854  by  a  coalidon  of  Democrats, 
Freesoilers,  and  Enow-Nothings.  He  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  National 
House  of  RepresentaUves  in  1856 ;  but  it  was  as  a  Republican  candidate  with- 
oot  disguise,  he  having  received  no  Democratic  or  Native  American  votes.  He 
was  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  November,  1857,  1858,  and  1859, 
as  the  Republican  candidate ;  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  obtained 
the  commission  of  M^jor-General.  Mr.  Boutwell,  after  a  service  of  two  terms 
as  Governor,  having  been  in  a  large  minority  of  the  popular  vote  on  both  'oc- 
casions, returned  to  private  life.  In  1868  he  was  chosen  to  Congress  by  the 
Republicans,  and  lately  held  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the  late  Administration. 
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ually  flowed  from  thb  deplorable  act  Immediately,  H  proved 
of  little  public  conBeqnence,  except  in  the  iignry  inflicted  bj 
the  Massachusetts  Democrats  upon  their  own  party  standiag 
and  interest,  and  in  the  evil  example  which  it  set  for  nmilsr 
truckling  coalitions  in  other  States.  But  deeds  of  this  kind 
do  not  pass  away  without  their  correspondent  resnltSb  Hie 
unlucky  blow  afterwards  inflicted  by  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Sonlh 
Carolina,  upon  Mr.  Sumner,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  gare 
him  a  prominence  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  could  otherwise  have  acquired.  It  also  enlisted  sympathy 
enough,  on  his  account,  to  secure  an  indulgence  to  his  ex- 
treme views,  from  persons  to  whom  they  had  been  hitherto 
repulsive ;  and  in  this  way  powerfully  seconded  the  general 
radical  movement.  Except  for  that  blow,  there  is  eveiy 
ground  for  believing  that  Mr.  Sumner's  official  course  would 
have  ended  with  his  first  senatorial  term.  But  the  efiect  rf 
the  unholy  alliance  which  had  turned  over  to  the  radicals  s 
State,  so  soberly  conservative  as  Massachusetts  had  been 
hitherto  considered,  was  practically  to  demoralize  the  two 
great  political  parties.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  disgrace 
and  injury  inflicted  on  the  State  by  the  conduct  of  the  Coali- 
tion, the  Whigs  rallied,  and,  at  the  Fall  election  of  the  same 
year,  threw  for  Mr.  Winthrop,  who  had  been  nominated  by 
them  for  Governor,  a  vote  considerably  larger  than  the  can- 
didate of  either  party  had  ever  before  received  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  a  mere  State  election.* 

It  would  not  seem  a  very  violent  presumption,  to  trace  not 
a  little  of  the  shameful  corruption,  which,  if  not  corrected, 
must  be  fatal  to  the  very  idea  of  republican  and  free  insti- 
tutions, to  the  infamous  coalition  between  Democrats  and 
radicals,  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  The  general 
result  in  that  State  was  the  complete  perversion  of  the  popn- 

*  The  vote  for  Mr.  Winthrop  in  1861  amounted  to  nearly  65,000.  In  the 
preceding  year  the  Whigs  had  cast  60,000 ;  in  1852,  which  was  a  general  elec- 
tion, owing  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  national  nominations,  they  threw  Imt 
66,000  Yotes  for  President,  though  the  Whig  candidate  for  Qoremor  recdTed 
62,000  votes. 
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larmind.  The  Democrats  won  nothing  what^ycr  by  their 
pliant  concesBion  to  the  Freesoilers.  Instead  of  making  the 
State  democratic,  they  paved  the  way  for  converting  it  into 
the  very  hot-bed  of  abolition.  They  taught  the  Whigs,  who 
had  more  actual  affinities  with  the  Freesoil  party  than  them- 
selves, the  mode  of  turning  the  course  of  events  to  thieir  own 
advantage,  until  at  length  the  Democracy  of  the  State  was 
fairly  overwhelmed  by  the  returning  tide. 

Li  &ct,  the  Coalition  of  1851  had  a  most  unhappy  effect 
in  unsettling  that  tone  of  moral  sentiment,  which  had  long 
been,  ostensibly  at  least,  the  guiding  principle  of  political 
parties  in  Massachusetts,  atad  to  which  she  had  doubtless 
owed  much  of  her  high  reputation.  If  not  always  sincerely 
felt,  yet  that  outward  homage  to  a  higher  standard  of  action 
was  thus  paid,  which  could  not  but  prove  salutary  in  its  gen- 
eral influence.  Perhaps  it  was  an  occasion  when  political 
parties  in  some  other  States  might  have  appropriately  in- 
quired— ^'^  Art  thou  also  become  like  unto  us?*'  The  Coali- 
tion broke  down  the  power  of  the  Democracy  in  the  State, 
and  was  the  entering  wedge  which  split  the  Whig  party  into 
fragments;  and,  Anally,  left  no  choice  to  such  of  the  latter 
as  regarded  the  Freesoil  movement  with  well-founded  alarm, 
but  either  to  stand  aloof  altogether  from  public  affairs,  a 
position  so  ungrateful  to  men  of  spirit  and  patriotic  feeling, 
in  the  day  of  public  peril,  or  to  unite  with  their  old  adversa- 
ries, the  National  Democrats,  in  the  cause  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union. 

The  inference  is  inevitable,  from  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's 7th  of  March  speech,  from  his  public  action  as  Secretary 
of  State,  under  Mr.  Fillmore's  Administration,  and  from  the 
expression  of  hid  views  to  personal  friends,  at  the  period  im- 
mediately preceding  his  last  fatal  illness,  that,  had  he  survived, 
he  would  have  still  more  emphatically  declared  his  adhesion  to 
the  national  pnnqiples  of  the  Democratic  party.  His  pupil  and 
intimate  personal  friend,  Mr.  Choate,  himself  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  and  remarkable  men  of  his  day,  who,  by  his  strict 
attention  to  his  professional  pursuits,  though  much  relieved 
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by  classical  and  literary  studies,  fell  somewhat  short  of  that 
more  widely  extended  reputation  as  a  statesman,  to  which 
bis  ability  and  his  earnest  patriotism  would  have  entitled 
him, — ^himself,  like  Mr.  Webster,  originally  a  Whig  of  the 
Whigs — ^took  frankly  the  course  indicated.  In  his  company 
were  multitudes  of  distinguished  men,  whom  once  the  old 
Whig  party  delighted  to  honor,  and  who,  by  their  steadiness 
to  ancient  constitutional  principle,  could  not  but  challenge 
the  respect  of  their  former  associates,  however  changed  might 
bo  the  public  relations  between  them.  Indeed,  the  meaning 
of  party  names  was  fast  becoming  modified,  as  it  was  after- 
wards completely  reversed;  until,  by  Democracy  was  under- 
stood Conservatism,  and  its  opponents,  in  general,  were 
known  as  Radicals.  • 

After  the  rule  of  the  Coalition  had  extended  to  two  years, 
such  had  become  the  popular  disgust,  that  the  Whigs  in  the 
election  for  State  officers,  of  the  two  following  years,  obtained 
a  plurality  of  more  than  20,000  votes  over  the  Democrats,  and 
one  still  larger  over  the  Freesoilers ;  and  the  Whig  candir 
dates,  on  both  occasions,  were  chosen  by  the  legislature.  But 
in  the  election  of  November,  1854,  a  novel  phase  of  party 
manifestations  was  exhibited,  which  seriously  affected  the 
Whig  organization  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  which  helped  to  drive  home  the 
blow  it  had  received,  by  its  defeat  in  the  general  election  of 
1852.  The  national  vote  had  then  indicated  very  clearly  the 
popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  measures  adoptcfd  by  Con- 
gress in  1850.  Of  the  thirty-one  States,  all  but  four  gave 
pluralities  for  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presiden- 
cy. The  new  issue  now  introduced  made  manifest  one  of 
the  strangest  mutations  of  popular  feeling,  perhaps,  ever  wit- 
nessed in  human  experience.  An  extraordinary  mania 
seemed  to  possess  the  public  mind,  almost  neutralizing  aU 
other  delusions  which  were  not  a  few,  and  spread  through 
the  country,  absorbing  a  portion  of  the  strength  of  both  po- 
litical parties  in  the  South,  but  more  particularly  affecting 
the  anti-Democratic  organizations  of  the  North. 
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This  phenomenon  worked  for  a  brief  space  qnite  out  of 
the  common  view,  and  then  bnrst  forth  with  irredstible  but 
short-lived  fury,  bewildering  with  astonishment  those  who 
were  not  in  the  secret  of  the  organization.  This  was  the 
American  or  "  Know-Nothing  "  party,  based  upon  the  idea 
of  very  much  limiting,  for  the  future,  those  privileges  of  citir 
zenship  which  were  already  awarded  by  law  to  naturalized 
persons  of  foreign  birth.  It  was  a  scheme  which  might  have 
been  of  highly  beneficial  operation,  if  put  in  practice  a  genera- 
tion earlier ;  but  could  only  prove  unequal  in  its  effects,  and 
really  impracticable,  after  many  millions  of  the  natives  of 
other  lands  had  flocked  to  the  country,  with  the  full  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  enjoy,  in  time,  the  ordinary 
rights  of  native-bom  Americans.  In  fact,  a  generation  had 
then  nearly  passed,  since  a  very  important  measure  of  relax- 
ation had  been  applied  to  the  naturalization  laws.  Some  of 
the  Western  States  were  almost,  if  not  quite,  lawless,  in  the 
broad  allowance  of  voting-privileges  granted  by  them  to 
residents  of  every  description.  But  the  very  name  by  which 
the  new  party  was  called,  and  which  it  assumed  as  its  pass- 
word, was  a  falsehood,  and  utterly  antirepublican  in  its  na- 
ture. For  a  Republic  demands  open  and  fair  dealing  among 
its  citizens. 
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In  tracing  the  brief  story  of  thiV  strange  "American ''move- 
ment, it  is  proper  to  recur  for  a  momeric  to  the  condition  of 
national  politics.  The  administration  of  President  Fillmore 
came  to  a  close  on  the  3d  of  March,  1853,  ai^S^^^sident 
Pierce,  who  had  been  chosen,  in  the  November  p^P^™8» 
over  General  Scott,  the  Whig  candidate,  was  inaugural  ^ 
the  following  day.  It  ought  to  be  stated,  that  the  differ?* 
in  the  popular  vote  given  for  those  two  candidates,  thou 
more  than  usual,  was  not  so  great,  as  to  suggest  any  reasc** 
able  grounds  of  discouragement  to  the  Whig  party ;  suppos- 
ing its  principles  to  have  been  sufficiently  patriotic  and  ad- 
hesive to  hold  it  together  for  combined  political  action.  The  ^ 
Democratic  candidate  received  1,590,490  votes;  the  Whig, 
1,378,589  ;  and  it  was  felt,  generally  as  a  subject  of  sincere 
congratulation,  that  the  Frcesoil  vote  was  but  157,296  ; 
which  was  a  falling  off  of  134,382  votes  before  given  for  that 
faction  in  1848. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  a  wholesome 
state  of  union  sentiment  prevailed  throughout  the  country  at 
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that  period.  Nothing  had  tended  more  to  foster  and  to 
uphold  this  patriotic  feeling  than  the  dignified  and  honorable 
course  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration.  There  are  few  spec- 
tacles in  the  history  of  the  country  more  gratifying,  in  the 
retrospect,  than  that  of  its  condition  at  the  close  of  his  term 
of  office.  Mr.  Webster  had  been  Secretary  of  State  until 
his  death  in  October,  1862,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr, 
Everett  for  the  remainder  of  that  administration.  Mr. 
Crittenden  was  Attorney-General.  Both  of  these  have  since 
followed  the  great  Secretary,  but  leaving  memories  as  en- 
during as  the  annals  of  the  country.  The  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  still  living,  are  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Hall,  of  New  York. 

At  no  period  had  the  country  enjoyed  such  peaceful  pros- 
perity at  home,  or  such  unqualified  respect  abroad.    In  fact, 
domestic  disquiets  had  apparently  reached  their  culminating 
point,  and  seemed  to  be  rapidly  subsiding,  as  floods  from  the 
clouds,  which  rush  down  heights  in  a  storm,  fall  into  and  are 
borne  away  upon  the  tide  of  a  great  stream.     Foreign  slurs 
upon  democratic  institutions  which  appeared  so  thoroughly 
tested  and  in  successful  action  had  ceased  altogether,  and 
the  republic,  at  length,  manifestly  held  a  place  among  the 
nations  which  in  promise,  at  least,  had  no  parallel  'in  the 
history  of  the  world.*    There  was  no  need  of  exaggeration  on 
this  point.     The  coldest  calculation  could  but  reveal  the 
prospect  of  an  unexampled  progress  for  the  imperial  republic. 
Rome,  indeed,  unmatched,  of  old,  in  power  and  grandeur, 
.. .  had  extended  its  sway  among  multitudes  of  distant  and  bar- 
%  bttrous  nations,  besides  tfie  vast  rule  it  exercised  over  the 
^More  cultivated  population  within,  or  not  very  remote  from 
Vtte  proper  limits  of  its  empire.    But  the  American  people  had 
~*  eady  increased  to  nearly  twenty-five  millions  in  number; 
jWere  a  race  chiefly  of  one  blood,  and  presented  only  such 
I  differences  as  might  become  readily  blended  into  one  comnact 
[and  sufficiently  harmonious  whole.    The  actual  ^*  world  "  of 
Rome,  comprehensive  as  were  its  pretensions,  was  small, 
mdeed,  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  productive  territory 
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In  tracing  the  brief  story  of  this*  strange  "American"  move- 
ment, it  is  proper  to  recur  for  a  momcii;^  to  the  condition  of 
national  politics.     The  administration  of  Pre^Hdent  Fillmore 
came  to  a  close  on  the  3d  of  March,  1853,  ai^SJ^"®®^^^* 
Pierce,  who  had  been  chosen,  in  the  November  p^^^P^^^ft 
over  General  Scott,  the  Whig  candidate,  Tvas  inaugural  ^ 
the  following  day.     It  ought  to  be  stated,  that  the  diflbrT* 
in  the  popular  vote  given  for  those  two  candidates,  thou 
more  than  usual,  was  not  so  great,  as  to  suggest  any  reasc^ 
able  grounds  of  discouragement  to  the  Whig  party ;  ruj)])os- 
ing  its  principles  to  have  been  sufficiently  patriotic  and  ntl- 
hesive  to  hold  it  together  for  combined  political  action.     The  ' 
Democratic  candidate  received  1,590,490  votes;  the  Whig, 
1,3*78,589;  and  it  was  felt,  generally  as  a  subject  of  sincere 
congratulation,   that  the   Freesoil  vote   was  but    157,296  ; 
which  was  a  falling  off  of  134,382  votes  before  given  for  that 
faction  in  1848. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  a  wholesome 
state  of  union  sentiment  prevailed  throughout  the  country  at 
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that  period.  Nothing  had  tended  more  to  foster  and  to 
uphold  this  patriotic  feeling  than  the  dignified  and  honorable 
course  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration.  There  are  few  spec- 
tacles in  the  history  of  the  country  more  gratifying,  in  the 
retrospect,  than  that  of  its  condition  at  the  close  of  his  term 
of  office.  Mr.  Webster  had  been  Secretary  of  State  until 
his  death  in  October,  1852,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Everett  for  the  remainder  of  that  administration.  Mr. 
Crittenden  was  Attorney-General  Both  of  these  have  since 
followed  the  great  Secretary,  but  leaving  memories  as  en- 
during as  the  annals  of  the  country.  The  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  still  living,  are  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Hall,  of  New  York. 

At  no  period  had  the  country  enjoyed  such  peaceful  pros- 
perity at  home,  or  such  unqualified  respect  abroad.  In  fact, 
domestic  disquiets  had  apparently  reached  their  culminating 
point,  and  seemed  to  be  rapidly  subsiding,  as  floods  from  the 
clouds,  which  rush  down  heights  in  a  storm,  fall  into  and  are 
borne  away  upon  the  tide  of  a  great  stream.  Foreign  slurs 
upon  democratic  institutions  which  appeared  so  thoroughly 
tested  and  in  successful  action  had  ceased  altogether,  and 
the  republic,  at  length,  manifestly  held  a  place  among  the 
nations  which  in  promise,  at  least,  had  no  parallel  'in  the 
history  of  the  world."  There  was  no  need  of  exaggeration  on 
this  point.  The  coldest  calculation  could  but  reveal  the 
pvospect  of  an  unexampled -progress  for  the  imperial  republic. 
Kome,  indeed,  unmatched,  of  old,  in  power  and  grandeur, 
liad  extended  its  sway  among  multitudes  of  distant  and  bar- 
''T^Nkrous  nations,  besides  tfie  vast  rule  it  exercised  over  the 
.  fBore  cultivated  population  within,  or  not  very  remote  from 
^  fjke  proper  limits  of  its  empire.  But  the  American  people  had 
j^fceady  increased  to  nearly  twenty-five  millions  in  number ; 
"ere  a  race  chi<?fly  of  one  blood,  and  presented  only  such 
Terences  as  might  become  readily  blended  into  one  comnact 
^tid  sufficiently  harmonious  whole.  The  actual  '*  world  "  of 
Tiome,  comprehensive  as  were  its  pretensions,  was  small, 
^deed,  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  productive  territory 
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or  the  old  Whig  Party.— PoUf^^gf  the  Democrats. 

In  tracing  the  brief  story  of  thib^gtrange  "American  "  move- 
ment, it  is  proper  to  recur  for  a  moment  to  the  condition  of 
national  politics.     The  administration  of  President  Fillmore 
oame  to  a  close  on  the  3d  of  March,  1853,  aii\d  President 
Pierce,  who  had  been  chosen,  in  the  November  pir^c^ingj 
over  General  Scott,  the  Whig  candidate,  was  inaugurated  on 
the  following  day.     It  ought  to  be  stated,  that  the  differfe^^oe 
in  the  popular  vote  given  for  those  two  candidates,  thou^^ 
more  than  usual,  was  not  so  great,  as  to  suggest  any  reaso^ 
able  grounds  of  discouragement  to  the  Whig  party ;  suppo^^ 
ing  its  principles  to  have  been  sufficiently  patriotic  and  adA 
hesive  to  hold  it  together  for  combined  political  action.     The  x 
I  Democratic  candidate  received  1,590,490  votes;  the  Whig,    4 
1 1,378,589  ;  and  it  was  felt,  generally  as  a  subject  of  sincere    I 
congratulation,  that  the  Freesoil  vote  was  but   157,296  ; 
which  was  a  fsdling  off  of  134,382  votes  before  given  for  that 
faction  in  1848. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  a  wholesome 
state  of  union  sentiment  prevailed  throughout  the  cotmtry  at 
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that  period.  Nothing  had  tended  more  to  foster  and  to 
uphold  this  patriotic  feeling  than  the  dignified  and  honorable 
course  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration.  There  are  few  spec- 
tacles in  the  history  of  the  country  more  gratifying,  in  the 
retrospect,  than  that  of  its  condition  at  the  close  of  his  term 
of  office.  Mr.  Webster  had  been  Secretary  of  State  until 
his  death  in  October,  1852,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Everett  for  the  remainder  of  that  administration.  Mr. 
Crittenden  was  Attorney-General  Both  of  these  have  since 
followed  the  great  Secretary,  but  leaving  memories  as  en- 
during as  the  annals  of  the  country.  The  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  still  living,  are  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  Mr, 
Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Hall,  of  New  York. 

At  no  period  had  the  country  enjoyed  such  peaceful  pros- 
perity at  home,  or  such  unqualified  respect  abroad.  In  fact, 
domestic  disquiets  had  apparently  reached  their  culminating 
point,  and  seemed  to  be  rapidly  subsiding,  as  fioods  from  the 
clouds,  which  rush  down  heights  in  a  storm,  fall  into  and  are 
borne  away  upon  the  tide  of  a  great  stream.  Foreign  slurs 
upon  democratic  institutions  which  appeared  so  thoroughly 
tested  and  in  successful  action  had  ceased  altogether,  and 
the  republic,  at  length,  manifestly  held  a  place  among  the 
nations  which  in  promise,  at  least,  had  no  parallel  'in  the 
history  of  the  world."  There  was  no  need  of  exaggeration  on 
this  point.  The  coldest  calculation  could  but  reveal  the 
prospect  of  an  unexampled -progress  for- the  imperial  republic. 
Rome,  indeed,  unmatched,  of  old,  in  power  and  grandeur, 
had  extended  its  sway  among  multitudes  of  distant  and  bar- 
barous nations,  besides  tlie  vast  rule  it  exercised  over  the 
more  cultivated  population  within,  or  not  very  remote  from 
the  proper  limits  of  its  empire.  But  the  American  people  had 
already  increased  to  nearly  twenty-five  millions  in  number ; 
were  a  race  chiefly  of  one  blood,  and  presented  only  such 
differences  as  might  become  readily  blended  into  one  comnact 
and  sufficiently  harmonious  whole.  The  actual  "  world  ^  of 
Rome,  comprehensive  as  were  its  pretensions,  was  small, 
indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  productive  tevriXor^ 


^CHAPTER  IX. 

Nationil  FoUtica.— Union  Senttmnt^Mr.  finmcn*!  AdininIilntloii.r-Th»  ] 

National  ConTentlon  of  18B1— It  adopta  UDj  fhe  OomiMramlaea  of  18SQL— Tbe  "WUlf 
KaUonal  Conrentlon  oftliatTaar  doaa  tha  —aa^BaadTntloMoftha  Rwiofl  Oobm- 
Uon  At  Pltteboiig,  denoandBg  fboaa  Maawnafc-rTnalgnlflmiwa  of  Ui»  lattoc  Vmij^  at 
that  Period.— AcUon  of  the  Whif  OoBTentko.— ATalUbfflty,  inatead  of  Soond  FttUoj.— 
Growing  Conaenratlsm  of  tlM  Danoenej^-na  HallTa  Amarloan  Fartj.^Hoir  eo»- 
poaed.— Ita  "*  NaUonal  OgumU,"  la  ]8Ui»  adopto  the  Gompromlaaa  of  ISBO^Bst  111 
** Lodges**  oormptcid  bj  admitting  IVdlttcal  Freeaollen  Into  Fcllowahlp.— Tba 
**  National  Goandl,^  ;^4l|8e,  diaagea  J^oBt— Dooaj  pf  Poblle  Ylitaa.— Tbe  fldtlifid 
or  the  old  Whig  Party.— pJli^^or  the  Democrats. 

In  tracing  the  brief  Btoiy  of  thib^Stra^gc  "American  "  move- 
ment, it  is  proper  to  recur  for  a  momeii$4jJ  *^®  condition  of 
national  politics.     The  administration  of  PreSi£^°^  Fillmore 
came  to  a  close  on  the  3d  of  March,  1853,  aJ^J''*®®^^^^ 
Pierce,  who  had  been  chosen,  in  the  Xovember  pJ^^^°S» 
over  General  Scott,  the  Whig  candidate,  was  inaugura^f^  ^^ 
the  following  day.    It  ought  to  be  stated,  that  tht°diflcr^^ 
in  the  popular  vote  given  for  those  two  candidates,  thou)^^ 
more  than  usual,  was  not  so  great,  as  to  suggest  any  reasc^" 
able  grounds  of  discouragement  to  tlie  Whig  party;  suppo^ 
ing  its  principles  to  have  been  sufficiently  patriotic  and  ad-1 
hesive  to  hold  it  together  for  combined  political  action.     The  \ 
Democratic  candidate  received  1,590,490  votes;  the  Whijj      J 
1,378,689 ;  and  it  was  felt,  generally  as  a  subject  of  sincere 
congratulation,  that  the  FreesoU  vote   was  but   167,296  •     "^ 
which  was  a  falling  off  of  134,382  votes  before  given  for  that 
faction  in  1848. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  a  wholesome 
state  of  union  sentiment  prevailed  throughout  the  country  at 
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that  period.  Nothing  bad  tended  more  to  foster  and  to 
uphold  this  patriotic  feeling  than  the  dignified  and  honorable 
course  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration.  There  are  few  spec- 
tacles in  the  history  of  the  country  more  gratifying,  in  the 
retrospect,  than  that  of  its  condition  at  the  close  of  his  term 
of  office.  Mr.  Webster  had  been  Secretary  of  State  until 
his  death  in  October,  1862,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Everett  for  the  remainder  of  that  administration.  Mr. 
Crittenden  was  Attorney-General  Both  of  these  have  since 
followed  the  great  Secretary,  but  leaving  memories  as  en- 
during as  the  annals  of  the  country.  The  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  still  living,  are  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  Mr, 
Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Hall,  of  New  York. 

At  no  period  had  the  country  enjoyed  such  peaceful  pros- 
perity at  home,  or  such  unqualified  respect  abroad.  In  fact, 
domestic  disquiets  had  apparently  reached  their  culminating 
point,  and  seemed  to  be  rapidly  subsiding,  as  floods  from  the 
clouds,  which  rush  down  heights  in  a  storm,  fall  into  and  are 
borne  away  upon  the  tide  of  a  great  stream.  Foreign  slurs 
upon  democratic  institutions  which  appeared  so  thoroughly 
tested  and  in  successful  action  had  ceased  altogether,  and 
the  republic,  at  length,  manifestly  held  a  place  among  the 
nations  which  in  promise,  at  least,  had  no  parallel  'in  the 
history  of  the  world.'  There  was  no  need  of  exaggeration  on 
this  point.  The  coldest  calculation  could  but  reveal  the 
prospect  of  an  unexampled  progress  for  the  imperial  republic. 
Rome,  indeed,  unmatched,  of  old,  in  power  and  grandeur, 
had  extended  its  sway  among  multitudes  of  distant  and  bar- 
barous nations,  besides  tfie  vast  rule  it  exercised  over  the 
more  cultivated  population  within,  or  not  very  remote  from 
the  proper  limits  of  its  empire.  But  the  American  people  had 
already  increased  to  nearly  twenty-five  millions  in  number ; 
were  a  race  chi<?fly  of  one  blood,  and  presented  only  such 
differences  as  might  become  readily  blended  into  one  comnact 
and  sufficiently  harmonious  whole.  The  actual  ^*  world  ^  of 
Rome,  comprehensive  as  were  its  pretensions,  was  small, 
mdeed,  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  productive  territory 
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within  the  specific  bounduiu  tnd  under  the  direct  jnnidiii- 
tion  of  the  United  States 

The  state  of  public  lentiiiient  ejdsting,  at  that  time,  in  the 
several  political  parties ;  or,  at  least,  that  which  their  oonyeiH 
tions  felt  it  necessary  to  address  to  the  public,  upon  those  qaea» 
tions  which  had  chiefly  distorbed  its  quiet,  will  best  appear 
by  extracts  from  the  series  of  resolutions  adopted  by  each. 
It  had  already  become  a  practice  with  the  Freesoil  orators  to 
sneer  at  the  idea  of  a  Scrims"  in  the  country— just  as  they 
afterwards  derided  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  by  tli^. 
title  of  "  Union-savers " — a  delusion,  if  it  were  one,  from 
which  later  events  awoke  them  to  surprise  if  not  to  segret 
The  serious  tone  of  both  the  Whig  and  the  Democratic  re- 
solves make  manifest  enough  the  light  in  which  this  subject 
was  viewed  by  sober  and  sensible  men.  The  Democrats 
were  earliest  on  the  ground,  and  met  in  convention  at  Balti- 
more, on  the  first  day  of  June,  1852.  They  made  known 
their  principles,  as  follows : 

Meaolwed,  Th*t  Ck>iigre8B  has  no  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  interfer« 
with  or  control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  sovcral  States,  and  that  audi 
Slates  are  the  sole  and  proper  judges  of  every  thing  appertahiing  to  their  own 
aflkirs,  not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution ;  that  all  efforts  of  the  abolitionists 
or  others,  made  to  induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of  slayery,  or 
to  take  ineipierU  step%  in  relation  thereto^  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most 
alarming  and  dangerous  consequences :  and  that  all  such  efforts  have  an  inev- 
itable tendency  to  diminish  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  endanger  the  sta- 
bility and  permanency  of  the  Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  by  any 
friend  of  our  political  institutions. 

Eaolved,  That  the  foregoing  proposition  covers,  and  is  intended  to  embrace, 
the  whole  subject  of  sUvery  agitation  in  Congress ;  and,  therefore,  the  I>emo- 
eratic  party,  standing  on  this  national  platform,  will  abide  by,  and  adhere  to, 
a  faithful  execution  of  the  acts  known  as  the  Compromise  Measures,  settled  by 
the  last  Congress — the  act  for  reclaiming  fugitives  from  service  or  labor  in- 
cluded ;  which  act  being  designed  to  carry  out  an  express  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  cannot,  with  fidelity  thereto,  be  repealed,  nor  so  changed  as  to 
destiyy  or  impair  its  eflSdency. 

JUtohwi,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  resist  all  attempts  at  renewing  fai 
Congress,  or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  under  whaterw 
shape  or  color  the  atiempt  may  be  made. 
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These  propositions  are  sufficiently  explicit ;  and  they  de- 
termine the  point  with  entire  accuracy,  that,  in  1852,  in  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  that  great  party  which  wa»  soon  to 
be  victorious  in  the  approaching  election,  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  country  consisted  in  "  aggression "  on  the 
part  of  a  portion  of  the  North  against  the  constitutional  im- 
munities of  the  South. 

The  Whig  Convention  met  at  the  same  city,  on  the  16th 
of  June ;  and  the  resolutions  agreed  upon  by  that  body  are 
not  a  whit  behind  those  of  their  political  rivals  in  spirit  and 
point.    They  I'esolved — 

1.  That  tho  Goveniment  of  the  United  States  Is  of  a  limited  character,  and 
it  is  confined  to  the  exercise  of  powers  expressly  granted  by  the  ConstitutioD, 
and  snch  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  the  granted  powers  into 
full  execution ;  and  that  all  powers  not  thus  granted,  or  necesssrily  implied, 
are  expressly  reserred  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.    *    * 

7.  That  the  Federal  and  State  Oovemments  are  parts  of  one  system,  alike 
necessary  for  the  common  prosperity,  peace,  and  security,  and  ought  to  be 
regarded  alike  with  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immoTable  attachment  Respect 
for  the  authority  of  each,  and  ihe  acquiescence  in  just  constitutional  measures 
of  eadi,  are  duties  required  by  the  plainest  considerations  of  national,*  of  State, 
and  of  indiyidual  welfare. 

8.  That  the  series  of  acts  of  the  Thirty-first  Congress,  the  act  known  as  the 
Fugitive  Slaye  law  included,  are  recdved  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  Whig  party 
of  the  United  States  as  a  settiement,  in  principle  and  substance,  of  the  dan- 
gerous and  exdting  questions  which  they  embrace;  and  so  fiu*  as  they  are 
concerned,  we  wiU  maintain  tiiem,  and  insist  upon  their  enforcement,  untUtime 
and  experience  shall  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  further  legislation  to  guard 
against  the  erasion  of  the  laws  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  abuse  of  their  powers 
on  the  other,  not  impairing  their  present  efficiency ;  and  we  deprecate  all  ftv- 
tber  agitation  of  the  questions  thus  settied,  as  dangerous  to  our  peace,  and 
win  discountenance  all  efforts  to  continue  or  renew  such  agitation,  wl^erer, 
whererer,  or  however  the  attempt  may  be  made ;  and  we  will  maintidn  this 
system  as  essential  to  the  nationality  of  the  Whig  party  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Union. 

Certainly,  the  position  thus  taken  by  the  representatives 
of  the  two  chief  parties  left  "nothing  to  be  desir^,  in  their 
^expression  of  sentiments  absolutely  identical,  in  regard  to 
tibe  main  topic  of  long-continued  discord  between  the  North- 
em  and  Southern  States.    Evidently,  they  held  the  v^xa^^-'w^ 
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sabjeot,  which  had  so  diitazbed  and  threatened  to  -dmUnf 
the  republic,  entirely  within  their  own  control;  lor  at  die 
previouB  election  of  President  (1848),  they  had  together  eaat 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  yotee,  against  less  than  three  hmi- 
dred  tbooBand  for  the  Freesoil  candidate.  It  proved,  at  the 
following  election,  that  their  combined  strength  amoanted 
to  very  nearly  three  millions  of  votes,  against  the  greatly 
reduced  vote  of  the  Freetfoilers,  which  was  little  more  than 
half  as  large  as  it  had  beoi  on  the  previous  occasion.  Tbib 
latter  faction — ^for  it  was,  in  reality,  nothing  more— also  held 
its  convention  at  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  llth  at 
August,  nominated  Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  as  its 
candidate  for  President,  aAd,  in  an  elaborately-drawn  eacpoit^ 
tion  of  their  principles,  mostly  taken  from  the  ptatfium 
adopted  by  them  in  1848,  made  the  fbllowing  new  dedan^ 
tions : 

"  That  to  the  penerering  and  importunate  demanda  of  the  daTe  power 
for  more  slave  States,  new  alaye  Territories,  and  the  nationalization  of  slaTery, 
our  distinct  and  final  answer  is — ^no  more  slaye  States,  no  slave  Tenitory, 
no  nationalized  slavery,  and  no  national  legislation  for  the  extradition  of 
slaves. 

**  That  slavery  is  a  sin  against  €rod,  and  a  crime  against  man,  which  no 
hmnan  enactment  or  usage  can  make  right ;  and  that  Christianity,  humimiity, 
and  patriotism  aUke  demand  its  abolition. 

"  That  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1850  is  repugnant  to  tiic  Constitution,  to 
the  principles  of  the  common  law,  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  to  th« 
sentiments  of  the  civilized  world.  We,  therefore,  deny  its  binding  force  upon 
the  American  people,  anMemand  its  immediate  and  total  repeal.** 

It  will  be  observed,  that  these  somewhat  pointed  and 
comprehensiTe,  not  to  say  rebellions  propositions,  amount  to 
an  absolute  arraignment  of  the  Government  of  high  orimes 
and  misdemeanors,  in  its  several  representative,  executive, 
and  judicial  departments.  "  The  persevering  and  importu- 
nate demands  of  the  slave  power"  had  been  reconciled  with 
other  demands  upon  the  country,  so  far  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  whole  case  permitted,  a  year  before.  Every  point  in 
dispute  had  been  decisively  settled.  For,  whatever  "lin" 
or  ''crime"  had  been  committed,  in  that  a<]yuBtment,  the 
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Gk)Teniment  WMreflponrible.  The  act  eepecially  denonnoed 
by  the  Freesoilen  was  a  deliberate  enactment  of  the  Nation- 
al Legidatnre ;  it  had  received  the  official  assent  of  the  Presi- 
dent, acting  with  the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General ;  and 
it  was  well  known  that  it  had  the  united  sanction  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Al- 
ready, in  many,  if  not  yet  in  all  the  free  States,  occasion  had 
'  arisen,  or  had  been  taken,  for  their  highest  tribunals  to  pass 
upon  it;  and  their  decisions  had  been  uniformly  in  support 
of  the  law.*  Among  others,  the  eminent  ChiefJustice  of 
Massachusetts  (Shaw),  perhaps  as  conversant  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  and  those  of  the  Common  Law,  as 
any  member  of  the  Freesoil  Convention,  and  reckoned  a 
person  of  a  singularly  humane  disposition  and  Christian-lik^ 
spirit,  had  given  an  elaborate  and  learned  opinion,  from  the 
bench,  in  its  favor.* 

The  value  of  the  judgment  expressed  by  this  Convention, 
on  the  point  of  law,  may  be  thus  estimated.  .Their  fidelity 
to  constitutional  obligations  is  equally  determinable.  They 
announced  their  resolve,  that  there  should  be  no  national 
legislation  for  the  extradition  of  slaves.  Their  objection  to 
this  particular  measure  of  legislation,  which  they  declared 
had  ^^  no  binding  force,"  applied  equally,  therefore,  to  any 
act  whatever,  which  provided  for  extradition.  They  alleged 
thtfC  each  and  every  such  statute  was  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution— though  the  Constitution  expressly  made  provision 
for  the  retam  of  slaves;   and  national  legislation,  in  con- 

*  An  adrene  opinion  was  improTldently  given  in  the  Supreme  Coort  of  one 
of  the  Western  States  (Wiscondn),  which  was  soon  afterwards  reversed  by  it- 
self upon  finding  it  stood  alone. 

'  Mr.  Brown  says :  *'  Looking  once  at  an  engraving  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
*  a  very  great  Judge,'  he  said, '  but  not  greater,  I  think,  than  the  Chief,'  as 
Judge  Shaw  was  famiUarly  called.  An  eminent  lawyer,  engaged  with  hbn  in  a 
case,  was  once  rising  to  contest  what  seemed  an  unfavorable,  if  not  an  un- 
fair.^ruling.  Mr.  Ohoate  drew  him  back  and  whispered  hi  his  ear,  *  Let  H  go. 
SUdown.  Life,  liberty,  and  property  are  always  aalb  in  his  hands.'"— A-o»ii*s 
«•  Life  and  PTritfi^"  voL  L,  p.  288. 

11 
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formity  with  the  clauBe  referred  to,  hud  isken  place  and 
in  operation  for  more  than  nixtj  years  before  they  paired 
their  resolution.  In  a  word,  the  doctrmes  avowed  by  them 
Bhowed  their  Convention  to  be  a  conspiracy  against  the  Coti* 
etitntion  and  the  Union ;  and  nothing  was  Lacking  hnt  the 
overt  act,  to  make  them  as  responsible  for  the  consequeuoes 
of  treafion  as  those  who,  in  resentment  to  tht§  &pirit  of  r^ 
BLstance  to  the  lawd  of  the  land,  were  finally  stung  by  tfa« 
conduct  of  theiie  same  Freesoilers  and  their  sympathisers  and 
associates  into  bolder,  if  more  indiscreet  rebellion. 

At  the  period  in  queBtiou,  however,  saeh  intemperate 
ntteranccB,  on  the  part  of  the  Frccioilcr?,  could  be  regardnd 
as  only  injurious  to  themielvcs.  Indeed,  they  were  trtattd 
either  with  extreme  indifference,  or  only  as  the  ravings  of 
men  half  insane  and  wholly  powerless.  Considering  the  iii- 
lig"Dificant  disproportion  of  their  apparent  numbers  to  the 
aggregate  vote  of  the  nation,  it  was  thought,  in  general,  that 
their  sentiments  were  too  extravagant  to  gain  much  head- 
way, or  to  become  dangerous  to  the  permanent  welfare  of 
the  oonntry.  They  had  been  able,  however,  in  1.844,  to 
make  sure  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk,  a  candidate  thorovgl^ 
devoted  to  Southern  views,  by  withholding  about  five  thoo- 
saad  votes,  in  New  York,  from  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  certainly 
no  abolitionist,  but  who  had  distinguished  himself^  on  aU 
occasions,  for  his  humane  consideration  of  the  negro  lice, 
and  by  every  practicable  effort  for  the  amelioration  of  Ikeir 
condition.  On  the  whole,  their  spirit  of  resistanee  to  the 
will  of  the  people  at  large,  and  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  in 
the  view  of  many  who  did  not  consider  what  weak  barriers 
are  constitutions  and  laws,  in  the  hour  of  paanonate  excite- 
ment and  against  popular  frenzies,  seemed  little  lees  absurd 
than  the  noted  conspiracy  of  the  three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street 
against  the  British  Gk>vemment.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
fourteen  of  the  seventeen  free  States  had  passed  laws,  wUch 
dther  came  in  direct  conflict  with  the  act  of  Oongrefls  de- 
nounced by  the  Freeeoileni,  or  rendered  it  so  diSoolt  aad 
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expensive  to  execute  it,  as  practically  to  deprive  the  statute 
of  all  vital  force.^ 

But,  although  the  gage  of  battle  had  thus  been  thrown 
down  by  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution,  and  taken  up  by 
its  friends  of  both  the  Whig  and  the  Democratic  side,  the 
ensuing  struggle  was  to  take  place  between  the  latter  two 
parties.    In  the  plenitude  of  their  united  strength,  they  could 

^  It  would  haTo  been  imposBible,  for  instance,  to  oonyey  an  escaped  skre 
fhan  the  extreme  Eastern  States  to  bis  master's  home  by  the  ordinary  means 
of  transportatioD,  without  the  hazard  of  disturbance.  A  crowd  could  be  read- 
ily assembled,  at  a  multitude  of  stopping-places  for  the  tnuns,  by  telegraphic 
messages,  and  the  managers  of  the  **  undergrotmd  railroad "  were  on  the 
alert  Hence,  it  was  necessary  to  devise  extraordinary  modes  of  carryfaig  the 
law  into  efl^  irhidti  proved  so  costly  to  the  Goremmait,  as  well  as  trouble- 
some to  the  cJaimant,  in  the  few  cases  which  occurred,  that  the  extradition 
soon  fell  into  practical  disuse.  From  the  seaports,  of  course,  the  fugitive  could 
be  sent  home,  as  the  opportunity  presented  itself^  under  the  charge  of  a  United 
States  messenger.  On  the  last  occasion  of  executing  the  law  in  Boston,  in  the 
case  of  a  negro  known  as  Anthony  Bums,  the  scene,  to  a  cool  observer,  might 
bare  seemed  ludicrous,  as  well  as  impressive.  The  city  authorities  and  others 
eertainly  took  the  surest  means  to  create  a  feverish  excitement  about  an  ind- 
dent  which  might  otherwise  hare  passed  ofif  with  no  great  notice  in  that  city; 
or,  perfa^^  the  not  yery  judicious  view  of  the  subject  was  taken,  that  it  was 
desirable  to  affect  the  public  mmd  by  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  a  great  spBo- 
tacle.  In  the  condition  of  popular  sentiment  hi  Boston  at  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, a  dosen  or  two  resolute  officers  might  haye  taken  the  slaye  to  the  yessei 
which  was  to  convey  him  to  Georgia,  at  noonday,  without  the  least  danger  of 
Mrioos  tumult  But  word  was  given  out  previously  of  the  day  chosen  for  the 
purpose ;  the  militia,  to  the  number  of  probably  a  thousand  men,  were  turned 
out,  together  with  the  marines  in  considerable  force,  from  the  neighboring 
nayy  yard,  with  their  cannon,  and  lined  the  streets  through  which  the  proces- 
uon  was  to  pass.  The  people  from  the  country  thronged  into  the  dty,  and, 
doubtless,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  witnessed  the  demonstration. 
Bums  himsdf,  who  had  been  treated  with  great  kindness  during  his  detention, 
and  who  had  been  provided  with  a  new  and  shining  blaek  suit  for  the  occasion, 
by  the  bounty,  it  was  understood,  of  the  proslaveiy  supporters. of  the  law, 
looked  like  any  thing  but  a  victim ;  he  marched  with  an  air,  and  was  said  to 
hare  felt  highly  flattered  hyihe  novel  distinction  conferred  upon  him.  Inor- 
dinate importance  was  giyen  to  a  matter  which  should  haye  been  treated  as 
an  or^Bnary  silAdr,  and,  undoubtedly,  the  effect  on  popular  sentfaneni  was  mn- 
Ikforable. 
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affbrd  to  disregard  the  former  ftiction,  and  cotiteod  with  one 
another  for  the  posseasion  of  political  power.  Unhappily  for 
themselves,  on  this  occasion,  the  Whigs  playcfd  an  apparently 
double  and  a  losing  g^me.  Consistency  with  their  expreised 
opinions,  and  fidelity  to  prindples  which  they  bo  eolanoly 
declared^  and  which,  in  reality,  were  essential  **  to  the  niitioQ- 
allty  of  the  Whig  party  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union,"  d^ 
manded  that  they  Bhould  select  as  candidates  far  national 
office  sneb  eminent  men  as  had  led  the  party  in  the  great 
struggle  for  the  reestablish  men  t  of  tboie  principles.  Any 
wavering  on  this  point  wonld  be  a  sign  of  weakness  of  pur* 
pose,  and  could  not  bnt  give  their  adversariea  decided  advan^ 
tage.  It  woiUd  show  a  want  of  confidence  in  iheir  own  pnj* 
fassions,  and  in  the  political  integrity  of  their  followers.  It 
would  tend  to  encourage  the  ialling  off  of  the  latter,  aa 
teraptation  presented  itselfj  and  place  them  altogether  in  a 
position  of  unfavorable  contrast  with  their  political  oppo- 
nents. 

It  ia  by  no  means  impossible  that,  if  Mr.  Webster  bad 
been  nominated,  and  had  survived,  as  he  might,  perluqpo, 
have  survived,  in  such  an  event — ^for  there  can  be  little  doQbt 
that  a  sense  of  public  ingratitude  hastened  his  end — (**  then 
burst  his  mighty  heart ") — ^he  would  have  been  elected.  TTie 
probabilities  were  the  same  in  favor  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  whose 
administration  had  brought  the  country  peace,  and  conferred 
upon  it  prosperity  and  dignity.  In  his  place  in  the  Senate, 
the  former  had  been  conspicuously  efficient  in  the  support  of 
those  constitutional  principles  and  measures  of  the  Whig 
party— of  which  all  his  life  lon^  he  was  a  chief  pillar  and 
ornament — set  forth  so  emphatically  in  the  resolutiona  of  its 
Convention ;  and  those  principles  and  measures  had  been  the 
groundwork  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration, 
to  the  success  and  statesmanlike  standard  of  which  Mr. 
Webster's  eminent  abilities  had  so  signally  contributed. 
Before  the  ensuing  election,  he  died  a  martyr  to  the  most 
exalted  aentimenta  of  American  patriotism ;  while  Mr«  J^Or 
-more  has   subsequently  manifested,  in  a   maimer  ferever 
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honorable  to  his  repatation,  his  unchanged  fidelity,  <in  private 
life,  to  the  political  views  which  distinguished  him  in  his 
publio  relations.  A  defeat,  with  either  of  those  gentlemen 
for  candidates,  need  not  have  been  attended  by  any  of  those 
disastrous  consequences  which  resulted  in  the  final  disruption 
of  the  party,  in  its  reorganization  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Freesoil  leaders,  and  in  whatever  else  has  ensued,  by  reason 
of  the  abandonment  of  principle  for  the  sake  of  expediency. 
As  it  was,  its  defeat  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rout' 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Mr.  Webster  was  deeply 
solicitous  for  the  nomination— ^ess,  perhaps,  fi-om  any  ambi* 
tious  motive,  than  as  a  vindication  of  his  public  conduct,  due 
to  him,  on  the  part  of  his  political  friends.  There  can  be  as 
little  question  that  Mr.  Fillmore's  friends  made  every  reason- 
able concession  to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Webster,  who,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  could  expect  no  future  opportunity  for  the 
gratification  of  his  wishes.  ^Besides,  the  cry  of  "one  term** 
had  become  more  or  less  popular.  But,  after  all,  the  Whig 
Convention  was  restrained,  by  motives  of  supposed  policy, 
from  conferring  the  nomination  upon  Mr.  Webster,  between 
whose  pretensions  and  those  of  General  Scott  the  contest  in 
the  Convention  was  finally  settled  in  favor  of  the  latter.  An 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  prejudices  of  the  North  against 
the  Compromises  of  1850,  and  an  overwrought  apprehension 
of  their  influence  upon  the  election,'  doubtless,  dictated  that 

'  In  his  Bpeecb  to  the  Convention,  Hr.  Choate  had  said,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion of  Ifr.  John  M.  Botts : 

'*I  meant  to  present  a  sound  argument  to  the  Convention,  to  the  end  that 
this  Conyention  nught  stand  committed  as  men  of  honor  everywhere.  I  Sfty 
here  and  everywhere,  give  us  the  man,  and  you  will  promote  peace  and  sup- 
press agitation ;  and  if  you  give  us  any  other,  you  have  no  assurance  at  all 
that  that  agiution  will  be  suppressed."— .^aton'«  **Zc/tf  and  Wriiw^  of 
ChoQte;'  ToL  l,  p.  ISO.    (See  also  p.  178,  of  the  same.) 

'  It  was  the  faint-heartedness  of  the  Northern  delegates  which  defeated 
Mr.  Webster's  nomination.  The  Southern  members  of  the  Conyention  prom- 
ised one  hundred  and  six  votes  for  him,  on  thmr  part,  whenever  it  was  made 
certain  that  forty  votes  would-be  given  him  from  the  North,  which  would  have 
feoured  the  nomination ;  but  the  latter  neyer  rose  beyond  thirty4wo,— fi»% 
BrounCi  ''Life  and  WritmgB  of  Choate,"  vol  I,  p.  ISl. 
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policy ;  but  the  temporary  sacoesa  of  a  party  mm  oertaiBly 
of  far  less  conseqaenoe  than  tke  TiadioatioD  of  prixioiple»lield 
in  equal  regard  by  both  parties,  and  which,  in  the  jadgnMDt 
of  both,  were  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  Be- 
sides, the  doubts  manifested  on  this  point  stimnlated  the 
very  prejudices  which  the  Convention  dreaded  to  enoonnter. 
^  But  while  the  nomination  of  either  Mr.  Webster  or  Mr.  Filt 
more  could  not  have  £Edled  to  satisfy  the  true  national  aeoti- 
mcnt  in  both  sections  of  the  country,  whatever  might  hava 
proved  the  result  of  the  election,  that  of  General  Scott,  un- 
reasonably, as  has  been  remaxlLed  already,  and  yet  inevitably, 
had  the  effect  of  what  seamen  might  call  ^  a  list  to  feeward.** 
In  point  of  fact,  this  great  veteran  soldier  and  wann^ 
hearted  patriot  was  known  to  entertain  precisely  those  opin- 
ions which  were  promulgated  by  the  Whig  Convention.  BqI^ 
while  he  had  not  been  at  all  mixed  up  in  their  public  discoa* 
sion — a  circumstance,  undoubtedly,  of  controlling  influence 
with  the  Convention,  in  addition  to  his  great  and  distin- 
guished public  services — this  very  circumstance  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  his  opponents  to  insinuate,  most  unjustly, 
that  ho  held  views  of  a  character  actually  assimilating  with 
those  of  the  Freesoilers  themselves.  In  the  South,  any  suspi- 
cion of  this  sort  would  naturally  have  its  effect.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  disappointment  felt  by  many  Whigs,  at  a 
seeming  want  of  frankness  in  the  Convention,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  champions  of  the  party,  by  adopting  a  candi- 
date who,  however  justly  respected,  could  not  be  considered 
such  a  special  representative  of  their  principles  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  times  demanded,  carried  over  many  thousands  of 
them,  both  at  the  North  and  the  South,  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Democratic  party.  The  Convention  of  that  party,  in  its 
nomination,  had  shown  no  flinching  whatever  from  the  opin- 
ions which  its  resolutions  professed.  In  selecting  their  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  they  fixed  upon  one  about  whose 
fidelity  to  Democratic  opinions  no  doubt  could  be  raised ; 
who  had  often  served  with  distinction  in  high  civil  station ; 
whose  whole  public  life  had  shown  an  unswerving  devotion 
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to  national  principles  and  the  clearest  patriotism;  and  who 
enjoyed  the  largest  and  most  familiar  personal  acquaintance 
and  esteem  of  leading  statesmen  throughont  the  country. 

On  both  sides,  there  was  unquestionably  an  equal  and 
earnest  desire  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  the  republic ;  and 
the  desire,  on  both  sides,  looked  in  precisely  the  same  direc- 
tion, except  in  regard  to  mere  party  dogmas  and  political  ques- 
tions of  inferior  moment ;  and  of  none  at  aU,  so  far  as  the  main 
object  of  both,  that  is,  the  settlement  of  the  country  on  the 
basis  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  was  concerned.  But, 
in  the  plan  of  the  battle,  the  Democrats  had  shown  themselves 
shrewder  than  their  opponents.  The  result  of  the  election,  in 
which  a  party  so  eminently  competent  and  successful  as  had 
been  that  of  the  Whigs,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Government  for 
the  four  preceding  years,  was  completely  overthrown,  made 
this  &ct  sufficiently  apparent.  The  gain  of  the  Democrats, 
in  votes,  from  the  former  national  election  amounted  to  nearly 
three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  while  that  of  the  Whigs 
scarcely  reached  fifteen  thousand.  The  Freesoil  vote  had  fallen 
off  nearly  one-half,  leaving  it  somewhat  above  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  thousand,  in  the  whole,  against  almost  three 
millions  of  votes  cast  by  the  Democrats  and  the  Whigs. 

In  fBLCty  while  the  Whigs  lost  more  or  less  in  every 
slave  State— except  a  slight  gain  in  Virginia,  owing  to  a  cer- 
tain pride  in  the  "  Mother  of  Presidents  "  for  another  son — 
and  also  in  several  of  the  free  States,  among  others  Massa- 
chusetts, in  which  the  decrease  was  more  than  five  thousand; 
the  Freesoil  vote  was  diminished  in  every  free  State,  and  in 
New  York  alone  nearly  one  hundred  thousand.  Doubtless 
most  of  this  latter  change  was  in  favor  of  General  Scott.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  infer,  therefore,  that,  had  a  different 
policy  been  pursued  by  the  Whigs,  they  would  have  carried 
the  election,  instead  of  the  Democrats.  Or,  if  not,  they 
might  have  successfully  maintained  their  party  organization 
and  strength,  for  the  behoof  of  the  general  welfare ;  instead 
of  becoming  broken  and  scattered,  as  they  soon  did,  and  a 
prey  to  delusion  after  delusion — ^the  source,  in  its  final  result^ 
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of  years  of  agony,  past  and  ta^come — ^to  the  oonunon  oonntry 
of  public  trials  which  time  may  relieye;  of  private  griefr  for 
which  earth  has  no  cure.  The  misfortune  did  not  eonmst  in 
the  mere  victory  of  the  Democrats,  which  was  honest  id 
itself,  and  who  have  ever  since  shown  themselves  as  a  body, 
the  firm  supporters  of  constitutional  principles ;  but  in  the 
influences  thus  brought  to  bear,  which  led  to  the  eventual 
dissolution  of  the  Whig  party. 

Indeed,  the  Democrats  and  Whigs,  acting  together  on  con- 
stitutional grounds,  helped  mutually  to  sustain  the  body  poli- 
tic, in  its  integrity,  and  were  checks  upon  each  other  in  points 
less  essential  to  the  public  good ;  while  the  disruption  of  the 
Whigs  from  their  ancient  associations  paved  the  way,  and 
provided  the  materials,  for  the  formation  of  a  merely  sectional 
organization,  the  beginning  ^  of  all  our  woe.^  At  the  South, 
in  the  presence  of  one  question  of  absorbing  interest  to  their 
civil  and  personal  rights,  which  they  knew  were  attacked, 
and  believed  to  be  in  danger,  the  tendency  would  naturally 
be  towards  that  party  in  the  North  which  showed  the  stout- 
est front,  in  alliance  with  themselves,  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  rights.  The  result  of  the  election  showed,  that,  while 
in  the  aggregate  number  of  2,969,079  votes  cast  by  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  the  Whigs,  the  candidate  of  the  former  received  a 
majority  of  211,901 — ^his  majority  in  the  slave  States  amounted 
to  but  71,733,  and  in  the  free  States  rose  as  high  as  140,163. 
In  fact,  but  four  States,  namely,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  of  the  thirty-one,  gave  majorities* 
to  General  Scott,  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  23,454  votes. 
This  turn  of  the  affair  indicated,  in  no  sense,  a  want  of  per- 
sonal respect  for  the  noble  and  honest  veteran,  whose  claims 
were  thus  postponed  in  favor  of  his  younger  competitor ;  but 
was  simply  the  decision  of  a  political  question  in  which  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  citizens  were  profoundly  engaged. 
They  acted,  therefore,  accordingly  as  their  opinions  and  pre- 
possessions, in  reference  to  that  question,  led  them  to  take 
the  one  or  the  other  view  of  it ;  and  the  result  was  inevitable 
in  the  existing  temper  of  the  public  mind. 
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At  the  North,  the  prospect  was  altogether  discouraging 
to  the  extremists,  and  not  particularly  cheering  to  the  moder- 
ate Whigs.  It  was  yet  to  be  ascertained  what  course  would 
be  adopted,  in  regard  to  political  action,  by  the  shaken  and 
disordered  masses  of  the  Whig  party;  and  this  point  was 
soon  afterwards  solved  by  the  concurrence  of  various  events/ 
That  course  may  be  readily  traced,  from  step  to  step,  by 
obser\'ing  its  direction  in  a  single  influential  State.  There 
having  been  a  failure  to  choose  State  officers,  in  Massachu- 
setts, at  the  general  election  in  November,  1852,  the  Whig 
candidate  for  Governor  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  at 
the  session  in  January,  1853.  By  a  similar  process,  a  differ- 
ent Whig  candidate  was  elected  for  the  year  1864.  At  the 
election  in  the  autumn  of  the  last-named  year  the  Know-Noth- 
ing  party  had  gained  the  public  ear,  and  its  candidate  was  elect" 
ed  by  a  very  large  popular  majority.  A  comparison  of  the 
votes,  in  the  fall  of  1863  and  that  of  1864,  throws  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  process  of  general  demoralization  which  had 
thus  overtaken  all  parties  in  the  State ;  and  exhibits  also  a 
remarkable  versatility  of  principle  on  the  part  of  those  who 
professed  to  be  more  especially  subject  to  the  emotions  of 
philanthropy  and  the  dictates  of  conscience.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  mark  this  turn  of  aflairs ;  because  out  of  it 
grew  the  strength  of  another  party,  which  furnished* some  of 
the  most  influential  promoters  of  those  causes  leading  to  the 
rebellion  and  the  war.' 

In  the  State  election  of  1853,  the  vote  stood  in  round 
numbers  as  follows  : 


*  Eyery  OoTernor  of  the  State,  elected  in  Massachufletts  since  1851,  except 
one,  either  became  finally,  or  was  originally,  of  the  Republican  party.  Kr. 
Gardner  at  length  acted  with  the  Conseryatives.  The  same  combination  of 
forces  which  elected  Mr.  Sumner  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  also  elected 
Mr.  Wilson  afterwards.  The  Massachusetts  delegation  to  the  Congressional 
House  of  Representatives  fell  at  first  altogether  mto  the  hands  of  the  Enow- 
Nothings,  who  were  soon  pushed  aside  by  the  Freesoil  managers ;  the  latter 
taking  the  pl&ces  of  those  at  whose  expense  they  had  played  this  adroit 
politica]  game.  See  also,  particularly,  Appendix  Y. 
11* 
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60,000.  86,000  29,000  6^000 

At  the  election  of  1854  the  following  was  the  result : 

Oabditbl  Wausuvic  Bmop.  Wiuox.  BcAsmnOb 

'  Know-^MMng.  Whig,  Dew^  FrtrntO. 

80,000  26,000  18,000  6,000  1.100 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Know-Nothing  Gvovemor 
was  elected  by  a  combination  of  the  Whig,  Democratic,  Pree- 
soU,  and  Scattering  votes  of  the  preceding  year.  Of  these, 
the  Whigs  contributed  more  than  half  the  votes  they  had 
given  for  their  candidate  in  1853,  the  Democrats  and  Free- 
Boilers  each  more  than  20,000,  and  the  scattering  voters  of 
that  year  a  still  larger  proportion.  In  fact,  the  Whigs  had 
themselves  prepared  the  way  for  being  broken  down.  It 
was  the  determinate  purpose  of  their  Democratic  and  Free- 
soil  opponents  to  break  them  down,  as  they  had  already 
evinced  in  the  coalition  of  1851 ;  and  both  took  advantage 
of  the  new  movement  to  desert  their  own  organizations  for 
the  time,  in  order  to  effect  that  object.  The  demolition  was 
complete;  a  large  proportion  of  the  Whig  party,  on  this 
occasion,  assisting  in  their  own  immolation.  As  Voltaire 
once  remarked  of  his  countrymen,  at  a  particular  juncture  of 
affairs :  "  All  parties  were  losing  liberty,  and  doing  their 
best  to  destroy  her." 

The  Whig  party,  once,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  invinci- 
ble in  Massachusetts,  and  which,  by  the  ability  and  distin- 
guished character  of  the  statesmen  whom  it  brought  forward, 
had  secured  for  the  State  such  a  predominant  influence  in 
national  afEairs,  was  henceforth  a  scattered  remnant.  The 
Know-Nothings  elected  State  officers  for  the  two  succeeding 
years,' though  by  a  combination  somewhat  varying  from  that 
of  1854,  in  both.  For  example,  in  1855,  the  Know-Nothing 
vote  fell  off  nearly  30,000  from  that  of  the  former  year;  the 
Whig  vote  was  reduced  one-half,  no  doubt,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Know-Nothings;  the  Democrats  and  Free-Soilers  re- 
turned to  their  allegiance;  the  former  casting  about  their 
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nstifl]  number,  the  latter  more  than  upon  any  previous  occa- 
sion.^ In  1856,  the  year  of  electibn  of  President,  the  entire 
Freesoil  vote  of  the  State  (103,811)  was  cast  for  Mr.  Fre- 
mont; the  other  candidates  being  Mr.  Buchanan  (37,600) 
and  Mr.  Fillmore  (10,189).  Bat  the  vote  for  Governor  was 
distributed  as  follows : 


OAXDna. 

Bbaob. 

GOKDOV. 

Bni. 

J.QinzroT,Ba. 

KnoW'KoiMng, 

Dem, 

WHg, 

Whig, 

FrtuotL 

92,467 

40,682 

10,082 

7,075 

6,816 

In  the  election  of  1857,  Mr.  Banks,  the  candidate  of  the 
Freesoilers,  who  now  called  themselves  *'  Fremont-men  "  and 
"  Fremonters,"  •  received  the  entire  vote  of  that  party, 
amounting  to  60,978,  except,  perhaps,  less  than  two  hundred 
scattering  votes;  Mr.  Gardner  (K.  N.),  who  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  Freesoilers,  having  now  the  votes  of  such 
Conservative  Americans  and  Whigs  as  chose  to  take  any 
part  in  the  election,  making  in  the  aggregate  37,716,  and  Mr. 
Beach,  the  Democratic  candidate,  receiving  30,929  votes. 
The  extraordinary  facility  of  the  Freesoilers,  at  change  of 
votes  for  a  purpose,  as  well  as  the  completeness  of  their  or- 
ganization, is  shown  by  their  action  for  three  successive 
years.  For  example,  in  1853,  Henry  Wilson  (F.  S.)  received 
29,000  votes;  in  1854,  6,000,  the  party  in  general  having 
voted  for  Gardner  (K.  N.  or  Amer.)  ;  in  1855,  Rockwell  (F, 
S.)  received  36,000  votes;  in  1856,  Gardner  again  had  their 
support,  except  6,000  votes  cast  for  Josiah  Quincy,  Senr., 

^  Oaidhxk.  Wallet.  Bkaok.  Bookwbll. 

Kn<n>-KothinQ.  Whig.  Dmn,  Frtfoil. 

61,806  13,832  84,644  86,622 

'  Surely,  nothing  could  be  more  indicative  of  a  declining  state  of  public 
sentiment  in  a  free  country,  and  of  a  somewhat  humble  standard  of  political 
morality,  than  for  a  party  to  designate  itself  by  the  name  of  its  candidate,  in- 
stead of  phoosing  one  suggestive  of  its  principles  of  action.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  latter  course  would  have  been  difficult,  indeed  impossible,  with  the 
'^Fremonters,'*  so  miscellaneous  and  iocongruous  were  the  elements  of  their 
party  organization.  It  was  in  a  higher  spirit,  at  a  period  when  the  Demo- 
crats diose  to  describe  themselves  as  '*  Jackson-men,"  that  Judge  ^rague, 
of  Massachusetts,  then  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  pronounced  himself  **  no 
man*!  man." 
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and  in  1857  Banks  was  elected  by  the  entire  vote  of  die 
Freesoilers  (Fremonters  of  RepublicanB)  in  coalition  with 
Know-NothingB,  Whigs,  and  some  few  Democmta. 

Mr.  Banks,  who  had  obtained  a  seat  in  Congress  in  I860, 
as  '*  a  Fremonter,"  was  elected  Grovemor  for  three  saccessiYa 
terms.  He  was  succeeded,  at  the  Presidential  election  of 
1860,  by  Mr.  Andrew,  an  avowed  abolitionist  and  synqta- 
thizer  with  "John  Brown,"  who  was  annually  choMi 
Governor  until,  in  September,  1865,  he  yielded  his  pre- 
tensions to  another  "Republican."  Since  the  year  1856| 
when  the  small  body  of  Whigs  yet  adhering  to  former  prin- 
ciples divided  upon  two  candidates,  they  have  made  no  sep- 
arate nominations,  nor  pretended  to  any  political  organiia- 
tion ;  except  that,  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  I860, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  reconstruct  the  party,  they 
brought  forward  a  ticket  for  State  officers  on  that  side. 
Since  1857,  the  Republicans,  succeeding  to  the  "  Fremonters," 
have  had  a  decided  majority  in  the  State.  The  opposition 
has  appeared  under  different  names,  and  with  varyiog 
strength,  until  finally  the  only  remaining  organizations  were 
the  Republican  and  the  Democratic. 

In  the  midst  of  this  mutation  of  parties,  the  former  has 
owed  not  a  little  of  the  advantage  it  has  gained  and  so  far 
kept,  to  ancient  political  prejudices.  Upon  the  decay  and 
final  fall  of  the  Whig  party,  there  were  very  many  who  had 
all  their  lives  been  contending  against  the  Democracy,  or 
had  inherited  strong  sentiments  of  repugnance  to  it,  who 
could  not  reconcile  it  with  their  feelings  to  act  in  concert 
with  those  called  by  that  name ;  notwithstanding  the  self^ 
evident  fact,  that  the  state  of  affairs  which  caused  the  origi- 
nal division  in  the  progress  of  time  had  become  completely 
reversed.  The  Democrats,  in  the  former  contests  between 
themselves  and  the  Federalists,  of  whom  the  Whigs  were 
successors,  had  been  regarded  by  their  opponents  as  little 
better  than  disorganizers  and  radicals.  Indeed,  the  title 
oflen  applied  to  them,  as  a  stigma  at  an  early  date,  had  been 
that  of  Jacobin^  derived  from  the  extreme  section  of  the  old 
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Frencli  rerohitiomsts.  But  the  Demooratio  party  had  long 
been  growing  more  and  more  coifterratire ;  and,  by  conyic- 
tion  and  the  force  of  events,  had  become,  at  last,  in  a  ugnal 
degree,  the  defenders  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 
Old  causes  of  controversy  between  thenisehres  and  the 
Whigs  had,  one  by  one,  disappeared,  or  were  reduced  to 
comparative  insignificance,  by  the  vital  questions  at  stake 
aflTecting  the  very  integrity  of  the  Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  be  more  clear,  than  that 
the  Republican  party  owed  its  origin  to  the  most  unqualified 
ra^calisxn.  Many  of  its  most  prominent  leaders — ^those  af- 
terwards chosen  Governors  of  States,  Senators  or  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  members  of  the  several  legislative  bodies 
in  the  North,  and  persons  placed  by  the  action  of  the  party 
in  various  positions  of  influence ;  lecturers  before  literary  so- 
cieties, and  professed  ministers  of  religion,  who,  to  the  deg- 
radation of  their  calling  and  the  deadly  injury  of  their  di- 
vine mission,  took  no  small  part  in  political  exhortation,  and 
often  in  political  management,  on  that  side — ^were  notorious 
radicals  in  politics,  in  literature,  in  the  relations  of  social  life 
and  in  religion.  They  began  by  preferring  a  sentiment  to  a 
principle — speculations  originating  with  themselves,  to  the 
general  system  of  ideas  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  civilized 
society,  and  to  which  it  again  and  again  reverts,  for  peace 
and  order  and  happiness,  however  it  may  be  casually  dis- 
turbed, or  temporarily  set  aside.  They  proceeded  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  settlement,  by  custom  and  law,  of  our  own  civil 
institutions.  They  were,  manifestly,  neither  the  wisest,  nor, 
in  any  sense,  the  ablest  men  of  their  times.  Others  of  a  dif- 
ferent character,  persons  eminent  in  the  community,  distin- 
guished for  sagacity,  public  experience,  and  comprehensive 
views,  and  beyond  the  suspicion  of  dishonest  motives,  saw 
and  often  earnestly  warned  their  fellow-citizens,  that  popular 
indulgence  to  the  extravagant  theories  of  sophists,  specula- 
tors, charlatans,  and  adventurers,  would  lead  either  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  great  Union,  founded  by  the  prudent  fore- 
sight and  magnanimous  consent  of  their  fathers ;  or  to  disas- 
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tera  Boaroely  less  to  be  dflpreoated.  and  dxetdfld.  'iknd  yat^ 
out  of  distaste  for  a  mere  ilame,  nmhitiidef  of  the  mov^.  itaid 
and  apparently  considerate  citizens  of  the  Korth  choeo  to 
vote  and  to  act  in  oonoert  with  the  radioaI»— thon^  the  da- 
signs  of  these  men  oould  not  but  tend  to  the  Bobreniion  of 
the  Constitution— rather  tlum  acknowledge  fidlowaBip  with 
the  Democrats,  who  were  bent  upon  upholding  it^  and ' 
manifestly  devoted  to  its  sound  maintenance  and  ] 

The  party  under  whose  leaders  they  chose  to  range  thenh 
selves  had  grown  up  out  of  weakness,  not  of  strength ;  and 
those  leaders  could  scarcely  pretend  any  rational  title  to  tfieir 
confidence.  Many  of  those  who  afterwards  thus  aoted  with 
it,  and  voted  constantly  for  its  extreme  agents,  while  en* 
gaged  in  driving  sectional  disputes  to  eztremhiee-*-uder 
the  futile  pretext  that  they  did  not  approve  of  its  exoesaee— 
had  been  originally  among  its  most  ardent  and  unconqHO- 
mising  opponents.  Though  men  are  often  led  uncouscioitBly 
along,  in  the  turmoil  of  popular  delusions,  until  they  lose  all 
sense  of  the  restraint  and  control  of  sober  reason ;  yet  here 
they  had  landmarks,  all  the  way,  to  point  out  the  right  di- 
rection, and  beacons  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  The 
arguments  and  entreaties  of  Clay  and  of  Webster  and  their 
great  compeers,  for  more  than  a  generation,  were  but  appeals 
to  the  established  doctrines  of  the  Constitution,  and  echoes 
of  the  solemn  expostulations  of  Washington — ^in  that  wise 
and  most  affecting  address,  conceived  and  uttered  for  their 
future  guidance,  which  had  no  archetype,  and  has  no  paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  civil. institutions  among  mankind. 

Happily,  this  defection  was  not  universal  There  was 
still  no  inconsiderable  remnant  of  the  old  Whig  party — ^and 
with  it  were  many  of  those  whose  character  and  abilities  had 
shed  the  highest  lustre  upon  its  past  history,  who  yielded  to 
no  such  scruples;  but  were  willing  heartily  to  unite  with 
the  company,  under  whatever  designation,  whose  object  it 
was  to  save  the  sinking  ship.  It  was  out  of  their  power,  or 
that  of  their  compatriots,  to  avert  the  tide  that  was  sweeping 
the  republic  towards  the  abyss  of  ills,  in  which  it  was  at 
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length  engulphed ;  bat  there  can  be  no  question  that  their 
strength  and  steadiness,  thongh  they  were  virolently  assayed 
and  sometimes  harshly  persecuted*  by  the  dominant  party, 
still  exercised  a  powerfal  influence  in  correcting  many  wild 
opinions  of  the  day  and  in  checking  many  excesses.  And, 
best  of  all  it  is,  that  they  have  mainly  helped  to  keep  alive 
the  sacred  flame  of  pure  constitutional  principle,  in  the  light 
of  which,  we  may  still  hope,  that  our  eyes  are  yet  to  behold  the 
restoration  of  the  country  to  order  and  constitutional  liberty. 
Among  the  most  illustrious  of  those  who  earliest  took  this 
stand  was  Mr.  Choate ;  and  to  the  dead,  at  least,  the  tribute 
of  completed  honor  is  due. 

The  Native  American,  or  Know-Nothing  party,  which 
had  apparently  sprung  into  such  sudden  life,  and  which  made 
a  demonstration  of  such  an  extraordinary  character  in  several 
of  the  Southern  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  Northern  States, 
was,  after  all,  not  of  very  recent  origin.  On  the  contrary, 
though  existing  obscurely,  and  possessing  no  political  influ- 
ence until  its  secret  and  extensive  organization  took  place,  at 
the  period  of  its  meteoric  outburst  in  1853,  it  had  neverthe- 
less then  been  working  up  whatever  materials  it  could  find 
for  a  party,  during  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  In  reality,  those 
di\nsion6  of  opinion  upon  national  topics,  which  had  brought 
the  Whig  party  to  partial  dissolution,  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity, in  the  view  of  many  leading  persons  throughout  the 
Union,  of  building  up,  out  of  the  diverse  and  somewhat 
loosely-lying  elements  of  the  various  parties,  a  powerful 
"  American  "  organization.  Many  more  persons  of  distin- 
guished character  and  position  at  the  South  united  themselves 
with  it,  than  at  the  North.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Critten- 
den, of  Kentucky,  who  had,  shortly  before,  been  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  under  Mr.  Fillmore's  adminis- 
tration ;  Mr.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  at  the  same  period ;  and  Mr.  ZoUicoffer,  a  leading 
member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee,  who  fell,  in  command 
of  the  Confederate  troops,  at  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs,  in 
Kentucky,  in  the  second  year  of  the  war.     Of  course,  no 
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seotional  views  could  have  been  in  ooDtemplation  hj  thoee 
who  set  this  Amerieaa  movement  in  active  operatioBL  In- 
deed, it  began  with  the  meet  emphatio  leoognition  of  the 
settlement  arranged  by  the  eompromiae  measures  of  ISM. 

Mr.  John  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  who  had  bdd  the 
post  of  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Taylor,  but  ia  be- 
lieved not  to  have  been  in  personal  relations  with  the  organ- 
ization, in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in  New  Jersey,  in 
November,  1854,  declared  that  the  Enow-Nothiag  party 
"  will  refuse  to  test  the  suitableness  of  any  man  for  publio 
office,  by  the  question  whether  he  is  for  or  against  the  mere 
extension  of  slavery  in  some  territory  of  the  United  States^** 
It  is  obvioos  that  such  an  exclusion  of  the  question  was, 
practically,  an  allowance  of  the  extension  of  slavery  in 
the  territory.  But  at  a  ^National  Council''  held  by  the 
party,  at  Philadelphia,  in  June,  1855,  its  principles  upon  this 
point,  and  upon  others  of  signal  moment  in  rdation  to  the 
general  subject  of  slavery,  are  laid  down  in  a  manner  so  dis- 
tinct as  to  leave  no  room  for  any  question.  It  may  be  well 
to  copy  from  this  Platform  its  very  careful  and  elaborate  ex- 
position of  the  doctrines  professed  by  it  on  this  topic.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  this  organization,  assuming  to  have 
arisen  itself  upon  "  the  ruins  "  of  the  Whig  and  the  Demo- 
cratic parties,  throws  out  a  very  strong  intimation,  as  to  the 
alleged  irreconcilable  antagonism  between  the  two.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  "  Council "  intended  to 
charge  upon  the  late  Whigs  extreme  ant isla very  opinions,  in 
contrast  with  those  which  it  imputed  to  the  late  Democrats. 
The  following  is  numbered  "  Twelve  "  in  the  series  of  propo- 
sitions in  their  manifesto : 

"  Tho  American  party,  having  arisen  upon  the  ruins  and  in  spite  of  the 
Whig  and  Democratic  parties,  cannot  be  held  In  anj  manner  responsible  for 
the  obnoxious  acts  or  violated  pledges  of  either.  And  the  systematic  agitation 
of  the  slavery  question  by  those  parties  havinp  elevated  Mfctwnal  hottUUy  inio 
apotUive  dement  of  politieal  power,  and  brought  our  inatitutiotu  into  peril,  it 
has,  therefore,  become  the  imperative  duty  of  the  American  party  to  intcrpccc 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  peace  to  the  country  and  perpetuity  to  tlie  Unioa 
And  as  experience  has  shown  it  impossible  to  reconcile  opinions  so  extromo 
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as  those  which  separate  the  dispatants,  and  as  there  can  be  no  dishonor  in 
submitting  to  die  law,  the  National  Ooandl  lias  deemed  it  the  best  guarantee 
of  conmion  justice  and  of  future  peace,  to  abide  hy  and  mainltaxn  ika  exitting 
lavs  vpon  the  mUfjed  o/davery,  <u  a  final  and  conduawe^HtUemetU  ofihatmA* 
jecL,  in  fact  and  in  substance. 

"  And,  regarding  it  the  highest  duty  to  ayow  ihdr  opinions  on  a  subject 
so  important,  in  distinct  and  unequivocal  terms.  It  is  hereby  declared  'as  the 
sense  of  this  National  Ck)uncil,  that  Congress  has  no  power,  under  the  Ooneti- 
tution,  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slayery  in  the  States  where  it  does  or 
may  exist,  or  to  ezdude  any  State  from  admission  into  the  Union,  because  its 
Ck>nstitution  does  or  does  not  recognize  the  institution  of  slavery  as  a  part  of 
its  social  system ;  and,  expressly  pretermitting  any  expression  of  opinion  upon 
^  power  of  Ckmgress  to  establish  or  prohibit  slavery  in  any  Territory,  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  National  Ck)uncil  that  Congress  ought  not  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  that  any  in- 
terference by  Congress  with  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  compact  by  which  the  State  of  Maryland  ceded  the 
District  to  the  United  States,  and  a  breach  of  the  national  faith." 

Singularly  enough,  these  very  explicit  proposition's  are 
not  only  identical  in  sentiment  with  those  severally  adopted 
by  the  Whig  and  by  the  Democratic  Conventions,  held  at 
Baltimore,  in  the  year  1862,  but  they  go  much  fisirther.*  Dis- 
daining any  seeming  reticence  in  regard  to  particular  meas- 
ures, which  the  latter  bodies  may  have  thought  expedient, 
the  National  Council  entered  into  full  detail ;  and  as  to  the 
grand  subject  of  controversy,  it  assumed  the  extremes! 
Southern  ground,  with  this  difference — that,  while  the  South- 
ern Democrats  denied  the  power  of  Congress,  as  a  matter  of 
Constitutional  right,  to  legislate  in  relation  to  slavery  in  the 
territories,  the  Council  held  that  the  higher  motive  of  moral 
obligation  ought  to  induce  it  to  refrain.  For,  although  the 
law  is  entitled  to  obedience,  while  it  exists,  yet  it  may  be 
changed ;  but  the  requirement  of  moral  duty  is  inherent  and 
immutable.  But  strong  as  their  positions  were,  and  truly 
patriotic,  also,  in  correspondence  with  the  general  sense  of 
the  people,  so  far  as  this  could  be  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  the  manifestoes  of  Conventions  composed  of  the  delegates 
of  the  several  parties,  the  "  Americans,"  strange  to  say,  re- 
versed it  all  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  months. 
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The  '^ National  Council"  in  June,  1855,  asamned  the  ni^ 
tional  title  exhibUed  above,  and  the  Northern  delegates  then 
went  home  to  their  several  quarters  of  the  countrj,  and  in 
their  "  State  Councils  "  appeared  to  be  a  yery  different  order 
of  men.  This  fact  is  the  more  striking',  because,  differing 
from  other  political  partiesj  which  are  roluutary  orgauiEa- 
tions,  the  m embers  of  which  are  held  to  each  other  only  by 
their  indiridual  political  conrictions,  and  act,  on  each  cmer* 
gency,  according  to  their  individual  tarn  of  mind,  the  Amei^ 
lean  party  was  a  close  corporation,  into  which  the  several 
memberi  were  introduced  by  formal  cercmouies,  tinder  the 
aeeret  eauction  of  BuooeBeive  oaths,  as  they  advanced  iVom 
one  degree  of  illumination  to  another/  In  November  of  the 
same  year  (1855)  a  Know*Nothing  Convention  was  held  at 
Cincinnati,  composed  of  delegates  from  several  of  the  North* 
em  and  Nortliwestem  States.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  them: 

**That  the  repeal  of  the  Hissouri  Compromise  waa  an  infraotUm  of  tfad 
pUgbted  fkith  of  the  nation,  and  that  it  should  be  restored ;  and,  if  efiirtB  to 
that  end  should  £ul,  Congress  should  refuse  to  admit  into  the  Union  any  State 
tolerating  slayery  which  shall  be  formed  out  of  any  portion  of  the  teriitoiy 
from  which  that  institution  was  excluded  by  that  Compromise." 

This  complete  overturn  of  opinion,  between  the  time  of 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  in  June,  and  that  of  the 

'  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Choate  to  a  fiiend  out  of  the 
ooontry,  dated  Jane  29,  1856,  and  given  in  Prof.  Brown's  Memoir,  wfll  w&tn 
to  tiiow  something  of  the  existing  state  of  politics : 

"  Yonr  estate  is  gracious  that  Iteeps  you  out  of  hearing  of  ov  politios. 
Any  thing  more  low,  obscene,  purulent,  the  manifold  heavings  of  histofj  have 
not  cast  up.  We  shall  come  to  the  worship  of  onions,  cats,  and  thfaigs  Ter- 
mieulate.  '  Renown  and  grace  aro  dead.'  *  There's  nothing  serionB  in  mor- 
tality.' If  any  wiser  saw,  or  instance,  ancient  or  modem,  occnrred  to  me  to 
express  tiie  enormous,  impossible  inanity  of  American  thhigs,  I  should  idlsr 
it  Bless  your  lot,  then,  whidi  gives  yon  to  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  tethei^ 
cinctured  chiefs,  and  duslty  sights  of  the  tropics.  I  wish  I  was  there  with  all 
my  heart — ^that  I  do. 

^^  After  all,  the  Democnftio  chance  is  best  The  whole  South  is  FSei^e^ 
I  tUnk— so  is  the  /orv^  vot«  of  the  North.    So  wiU  be  F«iiiiylnaiia»  I 
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Conyention  at  Cincinnati,  in  NoTember,  at  once  nnfolds  the 
causes  of  that  otherwise  inexplicable  fluctuation  of  votes  for 
several  successive  years,  already  recapitulated,  at  the  annual 
elections  in  Massachusetts,  and  serves  as  an  illustration  also 
of  similar  revolutions,  at  the  same  period,  in  various  other 
Northern  States.  The  Freesoilers,  in  fact,  had  introduced 
themselves  into  the  "  Councils  "  of  the  "  Americans."  On 
what  pretext  they  were  received,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine ; 
since  it  is  evident  that  December's  snow  and  the  flowers  of 
June  are  no  more  at  odds,  than  had  been  the  sentiments  of 
the  two  factions  on  the  absorbing  topic  of  the  day.  And,  if 
Mr.  Clayton,  a  year  before  the  National  Council  uttered  its 
emphatic  propositions,  had  rightly  interpreted  the  sentiment 
at  that  time  existing  among  the  ^'  Americans,"  then  the  Free- 
soilers, of  whom  many  of  the  more  conspicuous  entered  into 
that  fellowship  with  the  Know-Nothing  lodges,  could  have 
stepped  upon  that  "  platform,"  only  in  utter  betrayal  of  all 
their  previously  professed  political  opinions  and  moral  con- 
victions. 

The  truth  is,  since  the  movement  of  the  secret  organizar 
tion  seemed  to  have  taken  deep  hold  of  the  popular  mind, 
the  Freesoil  leaders  sought  its  shades,  probably  in  order  to 
save  themselves  from  political  nonentity ;  and,  at  first,  could 
have  had  little  reasonable  expectation  of  obtaining  much 
foothold  for  their  own  special  dogmas  among  the  national 
"American"  masses.  Still,  they  were  persons  of  a  very 
adventurous  disposition,  who  lost  nothing  for  want  of  push- 
ing ;  and,  it  is  likdy,  were  not  without  their  hopes.  Indeed, 
they  had  been  reduced  to  that  extremity,  by  the  quiescent 
state  of  public  sentiment,  for  some  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  several  Acts  of  1850,  that  their  frame  of  mind  might  be 
likened  to  that  of  a  distinguished  character  in  "Paradise 
Lost,"  when  he  took  counsel  with  his  compeers  to  see — 

"  What  reenforcement  we  may  gain  fWnn  hope ; 
If  not,  what  resolution  from  despair." 

'Hence  it  happened,  that  in  1854,  the  Freesoil  party, 
which,  at  the  preceding  annual  election,  had  given  Mr. 
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Henry  Wilson  29,600  voten,  for  Governor  of ! 
now  cast  its  main  strength  for  Mr.  Ghudner-Hmder  j 
tions  doubtless — while,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
of  the  thing,  the  insignificant  nnmber  of  6,000  votes  onlytm 
given  to  Mr.  Wilson.  At  the  next  annnal  deetion  m  IBM, 
when  the  prospect  for  **  fusion  ^  had  become  less  ptomMnfe 
in  consequence  of  the^resolutions  of  the  ^^  National  Coondl,*' 
already  cited,  the  Freesoilers  returned  to  their  own  tceofti 
again,  and  furnished  their  entire  vote  for  their  oandidsle^  Mi; 
Rockwell,  that  for  Mr.  Gkurdner  fiJling  off  m  the  tame  pio* 
portion.  In  1856,  the  fusion  was  fiiirly  consummaled  in  pw^ 
pose,  if  not  in  full  execution.  It  was  the  year  of  deodon  for 
President;  affairs  had  become  so  complicated  that  it 
difficult  to  control  popular  sentiment,  or  to  induoe  the : 
to  exercise  much  discrimination ;  and,  accordingly,  whfle  the 
entire  Frccsoil  vote,  in  Massachusetts,  and  most  of  the 
American,  was  given  for  Mr.  Fremont,  for  President ;  the 
candidate  for  Governor,  Mr.  Ckrdner,  who  was  thought  to 
stand  in,  at  least,  a  doubti^l  relation  to  "  Fusion,"  received 
a  smaller  vote  than  Mr.  Fremont,  and  a  certain  number  of 
impracticable  Freesoilers  cast  their  ballots  for  the  venerable 
Mr.  Josiah  Quincy,  Senr.,  then  not  far  from  ninety  years  of 
age." 


*  The  Toto  stood  as  follows : 

FxxMOirr. 

BUCHANAX. 

FXLLMORK. 

103,811 

87,660 

19,819 

Gasditeb.             Bkac£ 

QOXDOX. 

Beu.              Qtoot. 

ISui<m.               Dem. 

Whiff. 

Whiff,             I\r44mM, 

»9,457              40,082 

10,082 

7,075              6,816 

Mr.  Quinoj,  however,  had  amply  Tindicatod  his  title  to  be  the  **  8la]idard> 
bearer*'  of  this  faction.  On  the  5th  of  Juno  of  this  same  year,  1856,  be 
made  a  pablic  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Quincy,  in  whidi  he 
declared  of  what  ho  styled  "  the  slave  power,"  that — 

**  The  provisioru  of  the  C<mstUuiion  of  the  United  Staie»  which  giTe  to 
them  the  right  of  thmr  slaves  in  the  balance  of  power  has  been  the  great  mis> 
fortune  of  this  Union,  and  will  be  its  destruction  unless  the  free  States  raDy 
to  its  rescue,  and  take  poueeeion  of  the  OotemmmC^ 

And  again — 

*^  At  the  comhig  election,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  free  States    •    •    ifiA 
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The  work  of  "  Fusion,"  at  length,  went  swimmingly  on. 
It  became  complete  in  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
passed  correspondent  resolutions,  early  in  January,  1856. 
At  an  *^  American "  State  Convention  held  at  Binghamton, 
in  New  York,  at  the  same  period,  the  course  of  action  was 
of  a  similar  character ;  bringing  the  party  into  close  relations 
with  those  who  were  then  beginning  to  be  styled  the 
^*  Black-RepubHcans ; "  and  in  Conventions,  held  in  the 
several  New  England  States,  equal  progress  was  made 
tow^s  the  same  projected  consummation.'  Thus,  by  the* 
proceedings  of  these  bodies,  representing  the  ^^  American'' 
party,  in  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  States,  its  na- 
tional position,  taken  in  1855,  had  become  sectional  early  in 
1866.  The  die  was  finally  cast,  however,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
"  National  Council,"  held  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1856.  The  legal  and  the  moral  obligations,  set  forth  in 
the  12th  proposition  of  the  "  National  Council,"  held  at  the 
same  city,  in  June,  1865,  were  utterly  repudiated  by  the  vote 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  members,  on  the  latter  occasion. 
In  their  Idth  article,  they  took  Republican  ground;  declaring 
"  opposition  to  the  reckless  and  unwise  policy  of  the  fll*esent 
administration,"  amongst  other  things,  ^^  as  shown  in  reopen- 
ing sectional  agitation,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise " — and  "  as  shown  in  its  vaciUating  course  on  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  question  " — a  singular  charge,  whether 
just  or  not,  to  be  preferred  by  those,  who,  in  bringing  it,  ex- 
posed this  complete  revolution  of  their  own  opinions  on  this 
very  point,  within  little  more  than  six  preceding  months  I 

take  potseation  of  (Mm  Oovemmeni  ;  restore  to  the  Constitution  the  proportions 
of  power  established  bj  Washington  ;**  (compare  this  clause  with  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  in  regard  to  the  Constitution  established  by  Washington)  *'  re- 
instate in  full  force  that  barrier  against  the  extension  of  slarery  called  the 
*  Missouri  Compromise ; '  make  Kansas  a  free  State ;  and  put  an  end  forever 
to  the  addition  of  any  more  slave  States  to  this  Union — duties  to  be  ful- 
filled ai  any  hazard— ktssl  of  the  dissolution  or  the  Union  itself." 

'  Bee  letter  of  Mr.  Carruthers,  member  of  Congress  from  Missouri,  dated 
at  Washington,  February  28th,  1866,  in  Cluskcy's  "  PoUtical  Text  Book^" 
pu  108  d  #0^. 
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Li  fkot,  they  entirdy  Abuicloiied^  on  lldr^ 
Bpeoifio  grounds  upon  whiob  their  own 
founded,  by  providing  fai  the  fimd  ArCMe  wfaiidi  wa* 
adopted,  for— ^  A  free  and  open  diseiinioB  of  all 
principles  embraced  in  our  platfonu.**  Hie  PrecaoO  m^ 
phytes  in  the  <^ American"  seininaiy  had  thu  ptoved  ■iiuugm 
than  their  masters,  and  the  Tiotory  was  ibiallj  adtefit 
Accordingly,  from  this  '^Kational  .CounoQ,"  upon  tihe  «dMp- 
tion  of  the  new  platfbrm,  a  deepateh  was  fonraideA  to  % 
^  Black-Republican  "  Oonvention,  sitting  at  Htisbuiy,  «l  4l» 
same  tune,  in  the  following  emjAatiohingaage:  ' 

"  The  American  pwty  is  no  kxiger  united.  Balee  the  BipabBeia  ia^ 
ner.  Lq|  there  be  no  fiirtfier  eztenrfon  of  ditety.  The  .ABOtaas  lit 
with  you." 

The  Missouri  Compromise, 'the  alleged  repeal  of  wUbh 
was  now  made  the  new,  and,  as  it  proved,  the  &tal  sonroe  tt 
sectional  discord;  had  been  repealed,  as  has  been  heretofbrs 
remarked  in  this  volume,  in  letter  as  well  as  in  spirit,  by  the 
measures  of  adjustment  adopted  by  Congress  in  1850.  The 
leaders  of  extreme  Southern  opinion  had  then  professed  their 
contentment  with  the  doctrine  of  that  Compromise,  if  it 
should  be  carried  out  literally  and  in  good  faith.  The  line 
of  that  Compromise  would  have  left  all  of  Utah  north  of 
latitude  86°  30' ;  nearly  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  south  of 
it ;  and  would  have  divided  California  into  nearly  equal 
parts,  above  and  below  that  degree  of  latitude.  It  was  im- 
possible, in  a  moral  sense,  to  accede  to  their  proposition ;  be- 
cause the  people  of  California  had  already  adopted  a  Consti- 
tution excluding  slavery,  preparatory  to  admission  into  the 
Union ;  and,  although  Congress  could  not,  certainly,  under- 
take to  force  slavery  upon  a  territory  which  had  deliberately 
rejected  it ;  yet  the  admission  of  California,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  line  agreed  upon  in  1820,  was,  in  fact,  by  its  practical 
operation,  the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The 
same  measures  of  1850  provided  for  the  future  admission  of 
Utah  and  New  Mexico,  without  reference  to  the  ezcInmoD 
of  slavery.    In  regard  to  the  former,  its  geographical  sitoa- 
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tion  rendered  the  omission  of  no  practical  importance.  It 
was  contended  that  slavery  had  been  abolished  in  the  latter 
while  a  province  t>f  Mexico,  although  a  score  or  two  of  slaves 
were  actually  held  there  by  the  territorial  residents  in  1860. 

In  these  three  instances,  therefore,  of  simultaneous  legis- 
lation— for,  although  separately  acted  upon,  they  were  parts 
of  the  same  plan  of  adjustment — the  principle  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  had  been  deliberately  and  entirely  disregarded. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  rendered  this  action  of  Conr 
gress  inevitable ;  but  it,  nevertheless,  was  an  absolute  repeal 
of  the  Compromise — ^unless  it  can  be  maintained,  that  an 
agreement  violated  on  one  side,  when  convenient  to  do  so, 
can  be  resumed  and  enforced  against  other  parties  to  it, 
when  the  convenience  of  the  first  may  make  its  resumption, 
in  their  opinion,  desirable.  rThe  general  adjustment  of  con- 
flicting interests  and  sentiments,  involving  this  repeal,  had 
been  solemnly  assented  to  by  Whigs,  Democrats,  and. Amer- 
icans, in  their  several  National  Conventions.  It  was  only 
when  the  principle  came  to  be  afterwards  applied  in  another 
direction,  that  the  new  popular  outcry  was  raised  against  it 
in  the  North.  This  was  made  available  for  party  purposes, 
by  the  coalition  with  the  Freesoilers  of  the  ex-Whigs  and 
DOW  staunch  Americans — who  indignantly  denied  the  appli- 
cation to  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  of  the  pre- 
cise principles,  which,  six  months  before,  the  latter  had 
stoutly  affirmed  were  applicable  to  all  territories  what- 
soever I 

A  state  of  things  like  this  betokens,  it  must  be  confessed, 
very  little  regard  for  public  virtue.  In  fact,  the  secret 
organization  of  the  Know-Nothing  party  had  proved  of  most 
pernicious  influence.  ^  far  as  its  sphere  extended,  it  had 
the  effect  to  weaken  among  the  people  the  old  spirit  of  self- 
dependence;  it  tended  to  modify  and  to  restrain  honest 
individuality  of  character,  to  repress  freedom  of  thought, 
and  to  chain  down  freedom  of  action.  The  effect  of  this 
process  appeared  in  the  surprising  revolution  of  ideas  which 
the  parties  underwent,  at  the  bidding  of  its  new  managers. 
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A  certain  proporticm  of  the  Amerioaiui  held  baek,  it  k  tnii^ 
and  have  never  since  acted  in  concert  with  the  FreeeoOen; 
but  the  main  body  went  to  swell  the  nuhing  tide  of  that 
now  popular  movement,  which,  in  18(»Sy  had  thrown  bai 
157,000  votes  for  Mr.  John  P.  Hale,  its  candidate  finr  IVeri- 
dent,  but  in  1856,  for  Mr.  Fremont,  1,854,000.  Indeed^  the 
range  of  political  sentiment  and  the  tone  of  political  honor 
presented  a  melancholy  contraat  to  the  standard  of  an  eaiUer 
period  It  was  a  day  of  feeble  and  fiuling  prindfde^  of 
deadened  sensibilities,  of  decaying  patriotism,  oC  "deftdiops 
on  the  righthandandfiilllngs-away  to  the  leff^ — hi  a  word^ 
of  almost  complete  political  demoralisation.  It  was  peoo^* 
liarly  unfortunate,  that,  at  a  period  when  wisdom,  int^iitj, 
true  sentiment,  unflinching  love  of  country,  and  praflent 
statesmanship,  were  most  need^  in  the  national  coonsela, 
this  new  coalition  brought  forward  and  placed  in  prominent 
positions  large  numbers  of  those  who  were  little  qualified  to 
turn  the  public  mind  in  the  right  direction,  and  not  a  few 
who  were  fully  bent  upon  leading  it  astray.  As  Carlyle  re- 
marks, somewhere,  in  reference  to  a  certain  period  of  English 
history,  '^  The  times  were  great  and  the  men  were  smalL" 

At  an  early  point  in  the  brief  annals  of  the  American 
party,  not  a  few  persons  of  merit  and  distinction  had  given 
it  their  countenance^  in  the  hope,  doubtless,  that  it  might  be- 
come available  to  the  public  welfare;  but  it  soon  showed 
itself  subject  to  inferior  influences.  As  a  class  of  more  ordi- 
nary and  less  scrupulous  candidates  for  popular  favor  worked 
their  way  to  the  surface  of  affairs,  the  men  of  better  sense 
and  information,  of  more  enlarged  views  and  more  unselfish 
ambition,  who,  by  character  jand  ability  and  honorable  inter- 
est in  the  public  cause,  were  entitled  to  popular  respect — 
were  compelled  to  stand  aside,  or  voluntarily  did  so;  b^ 
cause,  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  low  and  somewhat  tumultu- 
ous scramble  for  place,  though  they  were  never  so  much 
needed  for  the  public  services  as  at  that  very  emergency. 

'  >  See  DaTid  Deuu,  in  the  **Heftri  of  Mld-LoOiiftn.** 
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Whether  saoh  scraples,  however  worthy  of  sympathy,  are 
justifiable  in  a  republic,  or  were  consistent  with  the  pros- 
perity and  safety  of  the  State,  is  anolher  question.  De- 
mosthenes addressed  himself  to  the  ^^  fierce  Democratie"  of 
Athens  in  person.  There  is  danger  of  being  swept  away 
by  the  torrent  of  popular  madness,  or  of  becoming  the 
victim  of  patriotic  zeal — as  was  his  &te,  and  is  his  fiime ; 
but  the  struggle  is  worth  the  trial 

In  Great  Britain,  those  who,  '^  having  to  advise  the 
public,''  seek  the  popular  suffirage  for  election  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  not  deterred  from  the  hustings  by 
the  rude  and  sometimes  extremely  rough  usage  to  which 
the  mob  may  capriciously  subject  them ;  and  surely,  never 
had  there  been  more  pressing  occasion,  in  any  country,  for 
all  that  generous  enthusiasm  and  manly  resolution  could  do, 
to  shame  the  panders  of  disorganization,  and  to  cheer  the 
timid  and  despondent  to  the  performance  of  their  duty.  It 
is  a  humiliating  reflection,  that  the  country  was  swept  over, 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  controlled  by  a  class  of  men,  who  . 
made  up  in  activity  what  they  lacked  in  other  important  re- 
spects; while  a  higher  order* of  citizens  scarcely  exerted 
their  due  influence  to  prevent  the  deplorable  turn  of  affairs, 
to  which  all  things  seemed  only  too  surely  tending.  What- 
ever the  Republican  party  may  since  have  been,  it.  is  upon 
such  a  condition  of  things  that  it  was  originally  built. 

It  is  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten,  that,  notwithstanding 
those  large  desertions  from  the  Whig  party,  first  to  the 
American,  and  afterwards  to  become  incorporated  in  the  Re- 
publican ranks ;  yet  a  very  considerable  body  of  the  old 
substantial  stock  retained  the  ancient  political  faith,  and 
manifested  it  by  correspondent  action,  in  both  sections  of  the 
country,  up  to  the  very  last  moment  before  the  revolt  of  the 
South.  Though  no  longer  possessed  of  power  as  a  national 
organization,  they  stood  firm,  to  the  last,  to  those  great 
principles  which  they  deemed  essential  to  the  existence  of 
the  Union,  as  they  certainly  were,  and  are  to  its  constitu- 
tional being.  Hence,  in  anticipation  of  the  general  election 
12 
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of  1856,  at  which  Mr.  Buchanan  proved  to  be  the  Baoeeasfid 
candidate,  a  conventipn,  on  their  part,  was  held  at  Baltimore, 
attended  by  nnmerons  delegates  from  the  Sonthem  equally 
with  the  Northern  States,  and  which  could  hardly  ever  have 
been  surpassed  by  any  similar  political  assembly  in  the 
country,  for  the  ability  of  its  members  and  its  general  re- 
spectability and  dignity  of  character.  Scattered,  and  di« 
minished  and  almost  despondent  of  the  future  of  the  Union, 
as  the  party  had  then  become,  they  had  the  honor,  at  least, 
of  coming  forward  as  sincere  and  roanly^^emonstrants  against 
the  evidently  downward  progress  of  national  affidra.  They 
nominated  Mr.  Fillmore  as  their  candidate  for  President; 
and,  at  the  ensuing  election,  out  of  the  aggregate  number  of 
something  more  than  4,000,000,  were  able  to  give  him  nearly 
900,000  votes,  of  which  considerably  more  than  oneiialf 
were  cast  in  the  slave  States.  They  rallied,  too,  as  is  weU 
known,  in  1860,  under  much  less  propitious  circumstances, 
and  in  numbers  very  materially  reduced.* 

But  if  the  late  Whig  party,  leaving  out  of  the  accoxmt 
this  noble  and  steadfast  remnant,  dwindled  and  perished,  for 
want  of  stability  and  courage ;  the  Democratic,  on  the  other 
hand,  subjected  its  rising  glories  to  eclipse,  through  the 
delusions  of  over-confidence,  at  first;  and  finally,  suffered 
overwhelming  defeat,  by  the  self-sought  and  violent  disrup- 
tion of  its  own  ranks.  The  "Whigs  had  too  often  practised 
the  ruinous  policy  of  temporizing  concessions  to  the  several 
factions,  which  they  hoped  thus  to  conciliate  to  their  support. 
As  a  party  they  thus  loosened  their  own  standing  ground, 
and  cut  off  the  inducements  of  their  own  adherents  to  remain 
with  them.  It  was  the  natural  result  of  their  conduct,  that 
they  weakened,  from  time  to  time,  their  own  position ;  so 
that  the  earnest  and  unyielding  factions,  which  thought  only 
of  building  up  themselves,  as  occasion  offered,  drew  off  the 
timid  and  unsafe,  the  doubters  on  questions  of  party  prin- 

>  In  1856,  the  vote  for  the  Fmmore  electors  was  885,060 ;  in  1860,  for  the 
Bell  and  Everett  electors,  690,681.  * 
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dple  and  sappoeed  points  of  consoienoe ;  together  witb  those 
who  sair  something  more  attractive  in  the  zealous  determina- 
tion of  the  comparative  few,  than  in  the  vacillating  purpose 
of  the  greater  number.  But  that  faithful  remnant — ^true  to 
the  last,  amid  the  scoffs  and  derisions  and  persecutions  which 
often  await  fidelity  to  principle — ^like  the  band  of  prophets 
whom  Obadiah,  in  evil  times,  hid  in  the  cave — and  who,  like 
them,  had  denounced  woe  and  disaster  to  the  multitude  in 
vain — ^the  genius  of  the  constitution,  if  ever  again  enthroned, 
will  welcome  with  words  never  more  worthily  bestowed — 

'*  Thon  who  wast  constant  in  our  ills,  be  joyfiil  in  our  Joy." 

The  Democrats,  amidst  the  hesitations  of  the  great  body 
of  their  opponents,  were  like  the  abolitionists  in  this  respect 
— ^that  they  had  the  merit  of  standing  stiffly  by  their  party 
associates  and  party  doctrines — sometimes,  indeed,  even  after 
these  latter  had  fairly  gone  out  from  the  range  of  political 
afGnirs ;  but  they  thus  confirmed  the  wavering,  kept  up  the 
resolution  of  the  faint-hearted,  and,  until  their  fatal  division 
at  Charleston,  in  1860,  maintained  the  discipline  and  accus- 
tomed strength  of  their  organization.  When  they  carried 
the  election  of  Mr.  Pierce,  in  1852,  it  was  effected  very 
largely  by  the  help  of  dissensions  among  the  Whigs,  which 
tended  materially  to  swell  their  own  ranks,  and  to  infuse  a 
spirit  of  apathy  into  those  of  their  lately  successful  and  still 
formidable  rivals ;  who,  if  they  had  remained  united,  might 
again  and  again  have  been  triumphant,  until  all  signs  of  dan- 
ger to  our  institutions  had  passed  entirely  away.  For,  at 
that  period,  the  main  body  of  both  great^arties  at  the  North 
was  substantially  united  upon  constitutional  principles  in  re- 
gard to  slavery,  and  upon  incidental  questions  resulting  from 
it ;  while  the  South,  taking  all  points  of  party  difference  to- 
gether, was  not  very  unequally  divided  between  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Whigs.  But  as  soon  as  the  Democratic  party 
became  distracted,  the  preponderance  of  power  passed  at 
once  to  the  Republicans — consisting  of  Freesoilers,  Fusion- 
ists,  Whigs,  who  weakly  imagined  that  national  affairs  would 
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be  condaoted  hj  a  seotional  administration  on  the  old  doc- 
trines of  their  party ;  nnsonnd  and  selfaeeking  Democrats, 
released  from  party  alleg^nce,  who  savr  in  which  direction 
political  victory  inclined ;  and  the  whole  miscellaneous  mul- 
titude of  those  middle-men,  who  hang  loosely  upon  the  out- 
skirts of  all  parties,  and,  at  the  last  moment,  cast  their  own 
weight  into  the  heaviest  scale.  But  the  most  efficient  instru- 
ment of  success  to  the  new  Republican  coalition,  was  inher- 
ited by  it  from  the  effete  Nnow-Nothing  party — and  that  was 
the  systematized  machinery  and  much  of  the  material  of 
party  organization. 
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The  administration  of  President  Pierce,  beginning  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1853,  was  introduced  to  the  duties  of  office 
under  circumstances  singularly  auspicious.  The  pusillanimity 
of  the  Whigs,  and  the  dissatisfaction  occasioned  in  botb  sec- 
tions of  their  party — on  the  one  hand,  because  the  candidate 
was  not  thought  to  stand  "  square  on  the  platform,*'  and,  on 
the  other,  because  the  platform  itself  was  offensive*  to  large 
numbers  of  those  who  acted,  or  professed  to  act,  with  the 
party — ^had  given  the  Democrats  great  advantage  in  the  elec- 
tion.   They  seemed  to  not  a  few  of  their  former  opponents 


^  Kothing  was  more  common  than  to  hear  men  say :  **  I  shall  TOte  fbr  tht 
cmdidate,  bat  I  spit  upon  the  platform.^ 
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the  only  organkecl  body  left,  with  any  reasonable  chance  of 
future  political  power,  which  was  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
nationality,  and  impressed  with  broad  ideas  of  the  inestima- 
hie  valae  of  the  TlDion*  Upon  'them,  in  fact,  had  now  he- 
come  imposed  the  duty,  and  with  it  the  opportunity,  to  vin- 
dicate thoroughly ^the  soundness  of  those  measures  of  pacifi- 
cation, which  had  owed  so  much  to  the  eflbrts  of  the  two 
most  eminent  Whigs  in  the  land ;  and  through  the  perma- 
nent estahli&hment  of  tboBO  principlcSj  by  a  wise  course  of 
domestic  policy,  to  give  the  countiy  secure  rest  from  the 
only  alarming  cause  of  di&qulet  which  it  had  actually  ever 
eneountered. 

The  President  W9»  in  the  T%or  of  mimliood,  4iiMQD|^iiil^ 
for  ability  and  ready  eloqaenee,  and  a  BpoAt  of  waniiifcwuilijt 
patriotism,  and  was  of  no  little  experience  In  pnbHo  btkitiifiii; 
and,  not  long  before  his  ioangaration,  he  had  safifeieA  a  pe- 
culiarly afflicting  domestic  calamity,  which  enlisted  ibr  lim 
the  profonndest  public  sympathy,  and  tended  to  check  any  dis- 
position to  captious  party  criticism.  A  cabinet  composed  of 
such  persons  as  Mr.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Guthrie,  of 
Kentucky,  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Cushing,  of 
Massachusetts,  with  others  not  so  generally  known,  but  men 
of  more  than  ordinary  mark,  could  not  but  inspire  unusual 
public  confidence.  It  almost  immediately  acquired  the  pop- 
ular appellation  of ''  The  brilliant  Cabinet,^'  and  promised  the 
ablest  management  of  business ;  though,  with  the  exception 
of  foreign  complications,  to  which  Mr.  Marcy,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  was  fulTy  competent  to  attend,  there  seemed  little 
to  call  for  the  exercise  of  extraordinary  talent,  in  directing 
the  national  afiSdrs.   Nothing  could  morelslearly  indicate  the 

I  sense  of  public  repose  than  the  general  tone  of  President 
Pierce's  message,  communicated  to  Congress,  December  5th, 
1853.  In  it  there  was  only  a  brief  allusion,  contained  in  a 
paragraph  of  a  dozen  lines,  to  "  domestic  controversies  pass- 
ing away,''  and  an  exhortation  to  respect  the  rights  of  States, 

V^^d  to  maintain  domestic  peace.  How  soon  this  treacherous 
calm  WM  to  be  succeeded  by  the  wildest  storm  of  incontrol- 
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lable  passion,  the  country  eventually  knew.  Yet,  for  a  con- 
siderable season,  the  tumult  was  confined  to  the  immediate 
territory  in  which  the  outburst  occurred,  or  to  the  contiguous 
States,  without  exciting  any  more  than  casual  interest  in  the 
public  mind  at  the  North ;  at  least,  outside  of  the  then  nar- 
row circle  of  abolitionists  and  specifically  recognized  Free- 
soilers. 

The  civil  war  in  the  United  States  began,  in  fact,  in  KslH'-^ 
sas.  It  has  been  the  practice  with  many  others,  besides  the 
Republicans,  to  refer  to  the  firing  of  the  first  gun  upon  Fort 
Sumter  as  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  This  may  be  a 
not  inconvenient  classification  of  events  for  those  who  desire 
to  consign  to  oblivion  the  whole  train  of  circumstances  which 
certainly  led'to,  however  little  they  may  be  thought  to  have 
justified,  that  incident.  It  might  be  alleged  with  as  much 
propriety,  that  the  civil  war  between  Charles  L  and  the  Par^ 
liament  began  with  the  battle  of  Edgehill ;  though  the  one 
had  mustered  the  cavaliers,  under  his  "  Commission  of  Ar- 
ray," and  the  other  their  train-bands  by  the  "  Ordinance  of 
Militia,"  for  months  before  that  bloody  encounter.  Or  that 
there  was  no  battle,  in  fa«t,  in  order  at  Fontenoy,  between 
French  and  English,  until  the  commander  of  the  Footguards 
and  the  officer  of  the  Gardes  Francises  had  politely  settled, 
according  to  the  popular  story,  which  should  first  deliver 
their  fire.  The  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  doubtless,  was 
the  first  act  of  the  war  which,  at  length,  powerfully  affected 
the  Northern  imagination ;  since  the  incidents  of  the  trans- 
action were  peculiarly  striking  in  themselves,  and  were  easily 
appreciable  by  the  popular  mind ;  and  since  general  attention 
had  for  some  time  been  especially  directed  to  that  point. 
Yet  the  "Star  of  the  West,"  the  steamer  previously  de- 
spatched with  provisions  for  the  fort,  had  already  been  fired 
upon  and  compelled  to  turn  back;  South  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  had 
already  passed  formal  ordinances  of  secession;  the  other 
States  which  eventually  joined  the  Confederacy  were  evi- 
dently on  the  eve  of  that  event ;  and  forts,  arsenals,  custom- 
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houses  and  other  bnildiDgs  of  the  United  States  had  abeady 
been  seized  and  occupied  by  officers  in  tiie  service  of  the  se- 
ceding States.* 

The  first  gun  of  the  war  was  doubtless  fired  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Kansas;  the  second  in  the  *^ndd^  of  John  Browa 
It  is  tme  that  no  engagement  took  phice  in  the  territory,  be- 
tween the  troops  of  the  United  States  and  the  insnrgents  in 
arms  against  its  peace  and  authority  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other,  which  is  really  "  the  pity  of  it'* — since,  in  that  case, 
the  existing  disturbances  would  have  been  easily  and  speedily 
quelled.  It  was,  nevertheless,  an  armed  and  most  murderons 
conflict,  fought  out  upon  that  ground,  between  the  represent- 
atives of  extreme  sentiments  at  the  North  and  the  Sooth; 
and  a  warfare  the  more  brutal  and  demoraliong  in  all  its  in- 
fluences and  results,  that  it  was  carried  on  by  predatory  and 
irresponsible  bands  of  reckless  and  violent  men,  supplied  with 
means  of  outrage,  and  prompted  to  deeds  of  blood,  by  those 
in  both  parts  of  the  country  who  watched  at  a  safe  distance 
the  progress  of  their  respective  schemes. 

To  go  through  with  the  history  of  the  troubles  in  Kansas 
in  detail  would  demand  a  volume  of  many  pages  by  itself;  the 
subject,  so  treated,  would  be  scarcely  worth  the  pains  re- 
quired ;  the  narrative,  so  complicated  are  the  transactions, 
would  not  be  very  intelligible  in  the  end.  The  only  way  of 
meeting  this  question  for  any  useful  purpose,  is  to  simplify 
its  relation,  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  confine  the  statement 
to  those  general  features  which  are  of  the  most  consequence, 
and  which  are  sufficient  for  the  elucidation  of  the  topic 

Kansas  was  part  of  the  ^'  Louisiaua  purchase.**  It  was, 
of  course,  included  within  the  pro\dsions  of  that  Act  of 
Congress,  which,  in  admitting  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State, 
Missouri,  also  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  excluded  sla- 

'  Mr.  ChoAie  obeerres,  in  one  of  hiB  lectures :  "  Yoa  BometimeB  bear  the 
Stamp  Act  spoken  of  as  the  first  inyasion  of  the  rights  of  the  colonists  by  the 
mother  country.  In  truth,  it  was  about  the  last ;  the  most  flagrant,  perfaa|a 
the  most  dreadful  and  startling  to  an  Englishman's  ideas  of  liberty ;  but  not 
the  first— no,  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  not  the  first** 
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very  from  all  the  rest  of  that  vast  te]Titor7  which  was  sitoated    1 
north  of  the  Compromise  line  of  86**  80'  North  latitude.    In    / 
settling  upon  that  line,  it  is  obvious  that  the  possible  fhture    [ 
of  the  country  neither  was,  nor,  perhaps,  could  have  been  / 
taken  into  any  very  definite  consideration ;  in  &ct,  that  nothr  i 
ing  was  seriously  regarded  except  the  determination  of  a  ■ 
vexatious  problem,  at  the  time.    The  impracticability,  under  4 
the  circumstances,  of  extending  that  very  line  to  the  Pacific, 
long  afterwards,  tests  this  point ;  and,  in  the  eye  of  reason, 
the  inevitable  concession  to  that  obstacle  seems  to  have  been, 
of  itself,  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  provision.    In  a  geographical 
point  of  view,  nothing  could  be  more  incongruous  with  a  well- 
defined  principle  than  the  Missouri  Compromise.  For  a  glance 
at  the  map  shows,  that,  in  forbidding  slavery  in  an  extensive 
tract  of  territory  north  of  a  certain  fixed  limit,  it  permitted 
the  whole  body  of  a  Slave  State  to  project  itself  into  that  ter- 
ritory, to  a  distance  not  far  from  three  hundred  miles  north 
of  the  limit.    There  was,  therefore,  no  continuous  direct  boun- 
dary between  Slave  States  and  Free  States,  but  a  line  of  zig- 
zag, without  reference  to  natural  laws ;  and  thus  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  at  issue  was  made  upon  grounds  entirely    ^ 
arbitrary. 

In  fistct,  nothing  having  been  agreed  upon,  but  the  mere 
abstract  political  point  of  extension  or  non-extension  of  sla- 
very, over  an  immense  and  unknown  tract  of  territory,  it  would 
seem  not  unlik€4y,  fipm  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  future 
disputes  might  grow  out  of  the  subject.  On  the  east,  Kansas 
was  bounded  by  the  Slave  State  of  Missouri ;  on  the  south  by 
slave  territory,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line ;  on  the  west,  by  New  Mexico  and  Utah, 
which  were  organized  as  territories  in  1850,  without  restric- 
tion as  to  slavery ;  and  on  the  north,  by  Nebraska,  coming 
under  the  general  description  of  that  part  of  the  country 
where  slave  labor  would  be  unprofitable  and  be  certain  to 
have  no  place.  As  a  mere  question  of  physics  and  economy, 
therefore,  Kansas  might  have  become  either  a  slave  or  a  free 
state — upon  its  admission ;  but  the  real  question  was,  whether^ 
12» 
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by  the  jast  interpretatioii  of  the  Aot8  of  185<^  tbe ) 
of  tbe  Missonri  Compromise  was  iemoved ;  so  thtt  H  wofald 
be  at  the  option  of  the  residents  of  Kansas  to  give  H  either 
the  one  or  the  other  character. 

It  is  well  known  by  some  who  had  means  of  learning  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Choate,  than  whom  there 
could  be  none  higher  legal  authorities  referred  to,  that  they 
conceived  the  necessary  eflBsct  of  the  measures  of  1850  to  be 
the  repeal  of  the  Compromise  of  1820.  In  regard  to  the  flnt 
named  of  those  great  men,  his  official  position  as  Secretary  of 
State,  until  his  final  illness,  which  terminated  in  his  death, 
October  24tb,  1852,  precluded  him  firom  the  publio  expression 
of  any  opinion  upon  the  subject  The  views  of  the  other,  Mr. 
Webstei^s  Intimate  friend  and  associate,  with  whom^  on  pablio 
questions,  be  thought  and  acted  in  constant  concurrence,  may 
be  clearly  enough  deduced  from  a  striking  passage  of  one 
of  his  speeches,  delivered  at  the  Baltimore  Convention,  in 
June,  1852.  Referring  to  the  "platform "  proposed  and  sub- 
sequently adopted,  he  remarked : 

"  I  believe,  and  have  many  times  asserted  and  enforced  the 
idea,  that  if  the  two  great  sectional  parties  would  now,  in  this 
most  solemn,  public,  authoritative  manner,  unite  in  eastnxctmff 
and  excluding  this  business  of  the  agitation  of  slavery  from 
their  political  issues — ^if  they  would  adjudge,  decree,  and  pro- 
claim that  this  is  all  a  capfial  on  which, a  patriotic  mak, 
OE  body  of  men,  mat  not  trade  ;  that  tHe  subject  is  out 
of  the  domain  of  politics,  disposed  of  by  the  higher  law  of  a 
common  national  consent,  founded  on  a  regard  for  the  com- 
mon good — and  that  if  they  would  go  into  the  coming  and  all 
contests  upon  their  proper  and  strict  political  issues,  each 
contending  with  the  other  only  for  the  glory  of  a  greater 
participation  in  the  compromise^  much  would  be  done  to 
perpetuate  the  national  peace  within,  which  we  now  enjoy. 
Whatever  the  result  of  this  canvass,  and  however  i;everely  it 
might  be  conducted,  it  would  be  one  great  jubilee  of  Union, 

'  That  is,  the  Cknnpromise  of  1850. 
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in  which  the  discordant  voices  of  sections  and  fanaticisms 
would  be  silenced  or  nnheard.'' 

In  short,  it  is  well  known  hj  survivors  of  that  day,  that 
the  platform  itself  was  substantially  drawn  up  by,  and^  sub- 
mitted, in  the  whole,  to  the  joint  revision  of  Mr.  Webster 
and  Mr.  Choate ;  and,  especially,  that  final  one  of  the  reso- 
lutions adopted,  which  declares — 

'*  That  the  scries  of  acts  of  the  thirty-first  Congress,  the  act  known  as 
the  Fugitive  Saave  Law  included,  are  recdved  and  acquiesced  in  bj  the  Whig 
party  of  the  United  States  as  a  settlement,  in  principle  cmd  mbttanee^  of  the 
dangerous  and  exciting  questions  which  they  embrace." 

In  fact,  it  may  be  stated,  upon  unquestionable  authority, 
that  the  words  in  italics,  in  the  above  sentence,  were  inserted 
in  the  manuscript  by  Mr.  Webster's  own  hand,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  another  eminent  member  of  the  party.  At  a  sulih 
sequent  period,  it  is  also  well  known  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  substantially  decided — that  the  Missouri 
Compromise  of  1820  was  inoperative  and  void,  before  the 
passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  of  1854.  If  opini&Har^ 
thus  sanctioned  were  sound,  held  as  they  also  were  by  mul- 
titudes of  eminent  men  throughout  the  country,  and  adopted 
by  the  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party,  assembled  at 
Baltimore,  in  the  same  month  of  1852,  as  they  were  by  the 
Whig  Convention — ^then,  surely,  it  was  a  false  issue  which 
was  presented  to  the  country  by  those  men,  through  whose 
agency  the  public  mind  was  wrought  up  to  such  an  unpre- 
cedented pitch  of  excitement  on  the  question  of  Kansas. 

Indeed,  the  whole  matter  really  resolves  itself  into  this 
proposition : — that  the  antislavery  faction  in  the  North,  led 
on  by  members  of  Congress  from  that  quarter,  by  political 
and  literary  orators  of  every  grade,  and  by  the  reverend 
clergy  of  most  religious  denominations,  were  determined  that 
there  should  be  no  more  slave  territory-^law  or  no  law ;  and 
that  the  Siputhem  spirit,  in  general,  was  equally  bent  upon 
trying  the  question  with  their  opponents — with  reason,  cer- 
tainly, to  think  that  they  had  the  law  on  their  side.  The 
former,  without  scruple,  set  themselves  to  work  to  defeat  the 
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action  of  the  national  legklaturei  and  iaally  to  miDM^.ibB 
decision  of  the  supreme  tribunal  o£  the  United  StaAea.^  Had 
it  been  actually  a  question  of  moralSi  nnee  the  immoralbjr, . 
if  any,  would  be  that  otxmr  neighbofa,  it  may  be  da«blei 
whether  it  were  justifiable,  any  more  than  expedient^  oatbat 
account  ''to  disturb  the  foundations  of  the  GoTemaenli" 
But  as  a  mere  question  of  politios,  and  of  temponry  enwe 
quonce — since  the  North  really  possessed  the  politieal  power, 
and  that,  too,  constantly  increasing,  beyond  any  ratio  wUoh 
the  South  could  expect  ever  to  rival,  it  was  a  most  needless 
quarreL  Yet  this  quarrel  was  incited  and  worked  np  into  the 
fellest  fiiry,  in  the  end,  by  tJie  efforts  of  grave  legislaton  in 
Congress,  of  multitudes  of  haranguers  before  popular  assem- 
blies ;  by  a  licentious  partisan  press,  and  by  appeals  from  the 
pulpit  itself— as  if  men's  salvation  depended  upon  keeping 
slavery  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Kansas ;  and  all  the  good 
which  Providence  had  bestowed,  or  had  in  store  for  the  na- 
tioD,  would  be  clean  gone  forever,  if  a  fact  were  recognized 
on  that  distant  border,  which  had  called  down  no  judgments 
for  more  than  two  centuries  that  slavery  hod  existed  in  the 
land,  and  during  the  existence  of  which  the  national  life  had 
sprung  and  matured  and  been  crowned  with  the  choicest  of 
heaven's  blessings.  And  this  quarrel,  leading  to  such  ter- 
rible results,  in  its  progress  and  consummation,  cannot  but 
seem,  upon  retrospection,  as  inexpedient,  as,  on  the  actual 
merits  of  the  case,  it  was  unfounded  in  reason,  or  could  be 
warranted  by  any  rational  test  of  patriotism.  For,  surely, 
few  will  be  unwilling  to  admit,  that  no  such  question  was 
worth  enough  to  risk  for  it  the  fearful  and  tremendous  sacri- 
fices it  has  cost  at  last. 

'  In  a  speech  of  Cromwell  to  his  second  parliament  he  told  them : 
"  And  BO  many  of  these  as  arc  peaceably,  and  honestlj,  and  quietly  dis- 
posed to  lire  within  the  rules  of  gOYcmmcnt,  and  will  be  subject  to  those 
Gospel  roles  of  obeying  magistrates  and  Hying  under  authority — ^I  reckon  no 
godUness  without  that  circle !  Without  that  spirit,  let  it  pretend  what  it  wUl, 
H  is  diabolioi],  it  is  derilish,  it  is  from  diabolical  spirits,  from  the  depths  of 
8itni*iwiokediU8el.*' 
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There  can  be  no  room  for  ndBapprehenrioii  %b  to  the  meaiH 
ing  of  the  language  inserted  by  Mr.  Webster  in  the  resoln- 
•tions  of  the  Whig  Convention,  already  cited ;  or  of  the  intent 
with  which  those  words  were  introduced.  If  the  series  of 
acts  designated  in  that  resolution  were  to  be  accepted  as  a 
settlement  of  the  questions  embraced  by  them,  '^  in  principle 
and  in  mbstance^^ — then,  while,  in  substance^  they  compre- 
handed  all  that  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  which  was 
admitted  to  territorial  organization  under  them,  without  re- 
striction as  to  slavery,  as  in  the  case  of  IJtah-^n  principh 
those  acts  were  equally  applicable  to  the  remainder  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  of  which  Kansas  also  constituted  a  part 
But,  indeed,  this  whole  matter  must  be  considered  as  set  defi- 
nitely at  rest,  so  &r  as  the  intent  is  concerned,  by  the  remarks 
of  Mr,  Clay,  in  introduciug  those  resolutions  upon  which  the 
Compromise  of  1850  was  founded.  In  answer  to  some  objec- 
tions of  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,'  Mr.  Clay  replied : 

**  And  I  say,  sir,  in  my  place,  that  I  consider  it  much  better  for  the  South 
(bat  the  whole  sabjeot  shmtld  be  open  on  both  eidee  of  on  imaginary  line — ^for 
instance,  .the  line  of  Z%°  80' — than  that  slayery  should  be  interdicted  poei- 
Urdj  nortii  of  86°  80',  with  freedom  to  introduce  or  establish  sUrery  south 
of  that  line,  according  to  the  will  of  the  people."  ' 

If  the  matter  had  been  left  by  the  Democrats,  as  it  clearly 
stood,  upon  this  basis,  without  attempt  to  raise  further  ques- 
tions about  it,  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  the  argu- 
ment made  by  their  Freesoil  opponents,  or  opportunity  for 
any  considerable  popular  excitement.  Kansas  would  then 
have  been  settled  gradually^  in  correspondence  with  its  gen- 
eral or  special  claims  to  the  consideration  of  emigrants,  who 
would  have  determined,  eventually,  according  to  their  own 
convictions  or  interests,  whether  slavery  should  or  should 
not  be  made  a  feature  of  its  State  Constitution.  There  were 
those  in  Congress,  however,  who  chose  to  denounce  the 
repeal,  in  terms,  of  a  provision  already  repealed  in  fact,  but 
which  conveyed  to  many,  persons  in  the  country  the  idea  of  a 

>  Benton's  *<  Abridgment  of  Debates,*'  toL  ztL,  895. 
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saored  obligation,  and  gaTe  io  tliOBe  dbpoaad  to  taka  i 
tage  of  the  occasion  the  means  of  renewed  and  fiem  agila» 
tion  of  the  slayery  qnestion. 

This  view  of  the  suhjeot  reeeiyes  the  strongest  oonfirm^ 
tion  from  the  earliest  vote  in  the  Honae  of  Beprosontatinii^ 
upon  a  bill  providing  a  territorial  government  for  NeluMka^ 
under  which  name  Kansas  was  also  included,  until  the  nih 
sequent  division  of  the  territory  into  two  parts.  This  UU 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Illinois,  and  passed  the 
House  by  a  large  majority  on  the  8th  of  February,  185S.  Be- 
peated  propositions  had  been  made  in  Congress  finr  die  oi^ 
ganization  of  the  territory  during,  preceding  yean.  Mr. 
Douglas  remarked,  on  one  occasion,  that  he  had  been  eight 
years  trying  for  the  oiganiaation  of  the  Territory,  bat  no  deC* 
inite  action  had  been  taken*  The  bill  of  1863  was  silent  on 
the  subject  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  to  the  provision  of 
which,  in  regard  to  slavery,  that  Territory  would  have  been 
subject,  of  course,  unless  that  measure  were  thought  to  have 
been  repealed.  Some  slight  colloquy  took  place  as  to  this 
point,  on  the  day  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  between  a  Whig 
member  for  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Howe)  and  Mr.  Giddings,  of 
Ohio,  a  well-known  abolitionist  The  latter,  it  appears,  was 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  which  reported 
the  bill ;  and  the  former  inquired  of  him,  *'  as  pretending  to 
be  something  of  an  antislavery  man,"  in  a  style  apparentiy 
rather  jocose,  and  perhaps  tauntingly — why  "  the  Ordinance 
of  1787  was  not  incorporated  in  the  proposed  act;"  and  re- 
marked :  "I  should  like  to  kno\^if  he  or  the  committee  were 
intimidated  on  account  of  the  platforms  of  1852."  Mr.  Gid- 
dings, on  his  part,  referred  him  to  the  line  of  36^  30',  and 
read  the  section  of  the  Act  of  1820,  which  established  a  pro- 
hibition which,  he  alleged,  was  of  perpetual  force.  The  con- 
versation ended  as  follows : 

Ifr.  Howi. — I  should  like  to  know  from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  if  hs  hat 
not  some  recollection  of  a  compromise  made  since  that  time. 
Mr.  OnnyiHGB.— That  does  not  affect  the  question. 
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It  seems  evident  enough  that  none  of  that  aorimonioiui 
spirit,  which  afterwards  prevailed  in  the  Honse  on  this  sub- 
ject, was  exhibited  on  this  occasion ;  and,  to  all  appearance, 
comparatively  little  actually  existed.  The  result  of  the  bal- 
lot showed  the  adoption  of  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  98  to  48. 
The  majority,  in  this  instance,  was  made  up  indiscriminately 
of  Democrats,  Whigs,  and  Freesoilers.  Of  the  first  class 
was  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee ;  of  the  second,  Mr. 
Clingman,  of  North  Carolina;  of  the  third,  Mr.  Giddings,  of 
Ohio.  In  the  minority  were  Mr.  Appleton,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Mr.  Stanley,  of  North  Carolina,  both  Whigs,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Orr,  of  South  Carolina, 
both  Democrats.  Among  those  who  voted  yea,  there  were 
nineteen  from  slave  States,  and  thirty  from  the  same  range 
of  States  who  voted  nay ;  so  that  thirteen  of  the  latter  class 
were  from  the  North,  of  whom,  besides  Mr.  Appleton,  there 
was  one  Whig  (Mr.  Meacham)  from  Vermont.  Of  the  eleven 
members  from  Massachusetts  but  six  voted  at  all,  and  the 
others  may  have  been  absent.  Of  those  six,  five  gave  an  af- 
firmative and  one  a  negative  vote.  Indeed,  the  bill  passed 
as  the  close  of  the  session  approached,  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  administration ;  and  it  excited  but  lit- 
tle interest,  considering  what  fates  hung  upon  its  future  dis- 
posal But  the  analysis  of  the  vote  exhibits  the  very  differ- 
ent views  which  were  taken  by  members  of  the  House  from 
both  sections,  of  the  effect  which  the  omission  of  reference  to 
the  Missouri  Compromise  might  have  in  the  application  of 
the  act  to  the  Territory  in  question. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  3d  of  March,  that  is  on  the  last  day 
of  the  legislative  session,  Mr.  Douglas,  from  the  Committee 
on  Territories,  reported  back  this  House  Bill  without  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  pity  that  it  was  not  at  once  carried  thh>ugh 
its  stages ;  but  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  occasion, 
a  somewhat  animated  debate  took  place.  It  is  really  re- 
freshing to  read  the  remarks  of  the  several  Senators  who  en- 
gaged in  this  debate — among  others,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Bell, 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Houston  and  Mr.  Rusk,  of  Texas— consid- 
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ering  the  turn  it  actoally  took.  There  is  soaroely  an  allnrion 
to  the  negro,  throughout,  or  to  any  thing  in  which  the  negro 
was  principally  concerned ;  indeed,  nothing  relating  to  the 
subject  of  slavery,  in  any  point  of  view,  except  some  not 
very  well-timed  and  despondent  observations  of  Mr.  Atchi- 
son, of  Missouri,  in  regard  to  the  Compromise  of  1820.  The 
burden  of  the  speeches,  in  opposition  to  hasty  action  on  the 
bill  proposed,  related  to  the  rights  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the 
Territory ;  to  the  danger  and  wrong  of  a  forcible  extingaish- 
ment  of  those  titles  by  throwing  open  that  Territory  to  the 
body  of  emigrants  from  the  bordering  States,  who,  it  was 
said,  were  ready  to  move  in  and  take  possession,  and  who 
would  soon  push  the  Indians  down  upon  the  borders  of  Texas, 
and  expose  that  thinly  settled  frontier  to  their  merciless  rav- 
ages.* It  was  upon  these  considerations  alone  that  the  bill 
was  laid  upon  the  table  by  a  decisive  majority;  and,  of 
course,  all  consideration  of  the  subject  was  at  an  end  for  that 
session.' 

In  the  interval  of  the  session  of  Congress,  this  subject  pre- 
sented itself  in  a  different  aspect  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
who  henceforth  assumed  the  leading  part  in  the  discussions, 
protracted  through  several  years,  to  which  the  question  at 
issue,  in  its  various  features,  gave  rise.  The  discordant  opin- 
ions, which  the  vote  in  the  House  had  indicated,  in  regard  to 
the  effect  of  the  measures  of  1850  upon  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, prompted  him,  doubtless,  to  bring  this  question  forward 
for  determination  in  a  more  definite  shape.  It  is  said  that 
President  Pierce  strenuously  remonstrated  against  the  propo- 
sition which  Mr.  Douglas  designed  to  urge  upon  Congress, 

'  In  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  the  **  Indian  Territory,''  so  called,  whkfa 
ran  along  the  southern  border  of  the  latter,  there  were  at  that  time  the  lUh 
merous  tribes  of  the  Blackfect  Indians,  the  Mandans,  Crows,  Sioux,  Omahafl» 
Pawnee  Loups,  Grand  Pawnees,  Otoes,  Kickapoos,  Gros  Ventres,  Kansas, 
Delawarcs,  Chejennes,  Quapaws,  Senecas,  Chcrokees,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  and 
Choctaws,  with  some  others.  Texas  was  bounded,  principallj,  on  the  north, 
by  the  "Indian  Territory." 

*  See  "  Congrossionable  Globe  "  of  Mart^h  Sd,  1868. 
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on  the  ground  of  its  impolicy ;  but  finally  yielded  to  that 
Senator's  assurance,  that,  in  default  of  the  measure,  the  fate 
of  the  Democratic  party  was  sealed.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th 
of  January,  1864,  Mr.  Douglas,  from  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories,* to  which  had  been  referred  a  bill  introduced  by  a 
Senator  from  Iowa,  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  re- 
ported it  back  with  certain  amendments,  explained  and  en- 
forced by  a  formal  report.  The  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  was  silent  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  in  conformity 
with  that  which  had  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
preceding  session.  The  report  of  Mr.  Douglas  proposed  that 
"  the  principles  established  by  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  territorial  organizations, 
be  affirmed  and  carried  into  practical  operation  within  the 
limits  of  the  new  Territory."  From  those  principles  he  deduced 
the  proposition  that — 

*  All  questions  pertaining  to  slavery  in  the  territories,  and 
in  the  new  States  to  be  formed  therefrom,  are  to  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  people  residing  therein,  by  their  appropriate 
representatives,  to  be  chosen  by  them  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  substitute  offered  by  him  for  the  bill  before  the 
Senate,  he  accordingly  proposed,  that  in  creating  a  temporary 
government  for  Nebraska,  it  should  be  provided,  that — 

"  When  admitted  as  a  State  or  Statee,  the  said  Territory,  or  any  portion 
of  the  same,  shall  be  recdved  into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slayery,  as 
their  Constitution  may  proTide  at  the  time  of  their  admission." 

The  question  thus  raised  virtually  was — whether  the  fii- 
ture  condition  of  the  proposed  States,  in  respect  to  slavery, 
should  be  determined  by  the  will  of  Congress,  or  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Territory.  The  latter  alter- 
native popularly  obtained  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  '*  Squat- 
ter Sovereignty ;"  as  if  it  were  a  proposal  to  set  up  a  terri- 

'  This  Committee  on  Territories  m  the  Senate  consisted  of  Mr.  Douglas,  of 
QSnois ;  Mr.  Houston,  of  Texas ;  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas ;  Mr.  Bell,  of  Ten- 
nessee ;  Mr.  Jones,  of  Iowa ;  and  Mr.  Ererett,  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Ererett 
and  Mr.  Houston  were  in  the  mmority,  opposed  to  the  biH 
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torial  authority  agidnfit  that  of  the  United  States  ;  when,  in 
fact,  it  only  proposed,  that  the  ^sovereign  people,"  witlua 
their  own  section  and  sphere,  should  regulate  their  own  afbin 
according  to  their  own  pleasure,  in  nowise  contraventing  any 
constitutional  provision.  For  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  simply  provides  that  "  new  States  may  be  admitted  hr 
Congress  into  the  Union  ;"  and  that  '^  the  United  States  shall 
guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government."  In  regard  to  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  adopted 
botbrc  the  Constitution  was  established,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  binding  force ;  whether  judicious,  on  principle, 
or  otherwise. 

But  it  seems  very  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  Con- 
gress, under  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  possessed 
any  authority  whatever  to  prescribe  other  terms  of  admissicm 
to  a  new  State  than  the  establishment  of  a  republican  form 
of  government.  The  admission  or  the  rejection  of  a  State 
seeking  entrance  to  the  Union  was  at  the  option  of  Congress, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  constitutional  provision.  It 
might  properly  and  legally  refuse  admission  to  a  State,  there- 
fore, on  fimdamental  grounds,  if  its  domestic  regulations,  for 
example,  were  plainly  contrary  to  good  morals — ^which  could 
not  be  alleged  in  regard  to  slavery,  in  a  country  composed 
of  slave  and  free  States,  indiscriminately,  under  the  consti- 
tution ;  without  taking  the  ground  that  the  instrument  adopted 
by  our  wise,  humane,  and  religious  lathers  was  "  a  covenant 
with  death,  an  agreement  with  hell " — or,  if  those  regulations 
were  in  any  respect  obviously  unfiriendly  to  republican  insti- 
tutions. Otherwise,  the  authority,  so  exercised  by  Congress^ 
would  seem  merely  arbitrary,  rather  than  conformable  to 
reason  and  the  just  intent  of  the  Constitution. 

In  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  report  made  by 
the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  Mr.  Douglas 
offered  his  proposed  amendment  to  the  bill  before  the  Senate, 
February  7th,  1854.  This  amendment,  referring  in  express 
terms  to  the  Missouri  Compromise,  proposed  to  insert  in  the 
bill  the  following  declaration  in  regard  to  it  3 — 
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**  WUdh,  bdng  incoDBistent  with  the  prindples  of  non-interrention  by  Ckm- 
gre08  with  slaTery  in  the  States  and  Territoiiea,  as  lecogniied  by  the  legislft* 
tion  of  1860,  commonly  called  the  Compromise  Measures,  is  hereby  declared 
inoperative  and  void ;  it  bdng  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to 
legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom ;  but 
to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  thdr  domestic 
institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Ck>nstitution  of  the  United 
States." 

This  proposition  was  identical  in  cliaracter  with  the  Acts 
of  1850,  for  the  organization  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  Utah.  An  animated  and  continuous  debate  had 
already  taken  place  in  the  Senate,  upon  propositions  submit- 
ted by  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Kentucky,  and  by  Mr.  Douglas,  to  the 
same  tenor,  though  not  in  the  same  terms  as  the  preceding 
amendment ;  and  upon  various  counter-amendments,  offered 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  chamber.  The  debate  proceeded 
upon  the  present  form  of  the  proposition,  in  which  the 
mover,  and  Mr.  Weller,  of  California,  and  others  took  part, 
in  behalf  of  the  measure,  and  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Houston,  in  opposition.  The  two  Sen- 
ators from  New  England  contended  against  the  bill,  on  the 
general  Northern  grounds  of  objection  to  the  extension  of 
slavery ;  while  Mr.  Houston  based  his  objection  upon  those 
already  stated,  as  having  been  urged  on  the  last  day  of  the 
preceding  session — that  it  violated  the  rights  of  the  Indian 
tribes  in  possession  of  the  Territory,  and  the  good  faith  of 
the  Government  pledged  to  them  when  they  removed  to  it, 
under  the  stipulations  of  treaty.  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Houston's  speech  (February  16th),  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Douglas  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote, 
in  the  statement  of  which  Democrats  are  designated  by 
italic  letters :     • 

TsAS. — ^Messrs.  Adams  of  Mississippi,  Atchiaon  of  Missouri,  Bayard  of 
Delaware,  Bell  of  Tennessee,  Benjamin  of  Louisiana,  Brown  of  Mississippi, 
BuiUr  of  South  Carolina,  Casa  of  Michigan,  Clajrton  of  Delaware,  Dawson  of 
Georgia,  Dixon  of  Kentucky,  Do^e  of  Iowa,  DongUu  of  Illinois,  Bkrana  of 
South  Carolina,  FUzpatrich  of  Alabama,  Gejer  of  Mi&souri,  Omn  of  Galifor- 
niiy  Hunter  of  Virginia,  Johnton  of  Arkansas,  Jonn  of  lowa^ /oivn^  *^«Qr 
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nonnnr,  JAmoh  of  Yii^ginia,  Kbrton  of  nocUai  iVSNtii  of  if «v 

Pearoe  of  Maryland,  iVtfif  of  IiidiaiM,  Fratt  of  Vvyltiid,  MnKm  of  1A> 

aiisas,  /S7«{f0  of  Louudana,  Shiart  of  MiohlBMi,  ThompMB  of 

Toombs  of  Geor^a,  WdUr  of  GaliliDmla,  and  TFiKMit  of  JXf 

—36. 

Nats.— Meesrs.  ^Om  of  Bhode  Idand,  Chase  of  Ohio,  Dodj^  of  W^ 
consin,  Everett  of  Maasachiuetta,  Flih  of  New  Toik,  Fool  of  YcnMO^ 
Eawton  of  Texas,  Seward  of  New  York,  Snmiior  of  Hanadmotti^  and  Wade 
of  Ohio— 10. 

The  Senate,  at  that  time,  consiflted  of  mxty-two  mem- 
bers ;  and  seventeen,  therefor^  lefrained  from  voting  on  this 
occasion ;  or  a  certain  number,  it  may  be  presomed,  were 
absent  from  Washington.  Of  the  twelve  New  England 
Senators,  but  six  voted  upon  the  amendment:  though  finom 
other  votes  taken,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  on  the 
general  question,  and  not  long  afterwards,  all,  with  perhaps 
one  exception,  appear  to  have  b^n  upon  the  spot. 

The  objections  raised  by  Mr.  Houston,  and  by  others 
familiar  with  the  special  topic  of  his  remarks,  may  appear, 
upon  reflection,  to  have  been  far  more  worthy  the  attention 
of  a  rational  and  conscientious  people  than  seems  to  have 
been  accorded  to  it.  There  were  existing  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  in  1853,  and  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  them,  certainly,  in  or  near  the  quarter  imdcr  discas- 
sion,  more  than  400,000  of  the  aboriginal  race,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.^  Not 
only  the  native  title  of  this  wild,  yet  not  necessarily  hostile 
people,'  to  the  soil  of  their  fathers — ^but  the  rights  of  the 

'  The  exact  number  stated  is  400,764,  more  likely  to  be  midereetimated, 
perhaps,  than  exaggerated ;  and  this  statement  was  corrected  in  the  office  of 
Indian  Aflain,  October  30th,  1866,  for  the  "  American  Ahnanac,"  fai  the  num- 
ber of  which  for  1857  it  appears  on  page  109.  If  the  estimate  given  in  the 
**  National  Almanac  *'  for  1868,  page  312,  as  corrected  at  the  Census  Bureau, 
Docember  1,  1862,  according  to  the  census  of  I860,  be  accurate,  the  Indian 
population  in  the  States  and  Territories,  rctaming  their  tribal  character,  ex- 
cluding those  enumerated  m  the  census — a  comparatively  insignificant  number 
—amounted  to  294,431 ;  showing  a  terrible  diminution  within  about  half  a 
doten  years. 

'  Witness  the  peace  in  which  the  primitire  settlen  of  New  Kn^and 
HTed  with  them  fbr  the  first  fifty  years,  and  nntO  they,  too,  wanted  the  land. 
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feebler  party,  reoognized  and  confirmed  by  solemn  treaty 
obligations,  were .  yirtually  disregarded  on  this  occasion,  as 
has  been  only  too  generally  the  case  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

And  it  may  raise  a  question  in  the  ndnds  of  those  who 
are  actuated  by  rational  principles  of  justice  and  humanity 
— ^if  it  cannot  touch  the  sensibilities  of  the  more  selfish,  who 
would  emancipate  the  negro  and  ^^  let  him  die  out  like  the 
Indian" — whether  it  might  not  possibly  be  for  this  gratifica> 
tion  of  sordid  motives,  in  the  neglect  of  a  duty  so  impera- 
tive ;  for  the  commission  of  this  great  national  iniquity,  that 
a  great  national  calamity  has  overtaken  us.  Whether  it 
might  not  be  for  depriving  the  independent  beings,  who 
asked  of  us  little  else,  of  the  poor  yet  free  privilege  to  exist 
as  their  unconquerable  nature  prompted  and  required — rather 
than  for  maintaining  the  involuntary  tutelage  of  a  race 
totally  dependent  upon  us  and  incapable  of  self-support  or 
self-control — that  we  may  have  suffered  the  punishment  of 
our  sins  in  civil  war,  with  its  unutterable  ills  and  horrors, 
beginning  on  that  very  ground  which  was  the  actual  scene 
of  our  wrong-doing  towards  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  In 
a  word,  without  presuming  to  interpret  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence— whether  it  may  not  have  been  for  this  enormous 
transgression  against  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  for  which 
both  sections  are  equally  responsible,  that  we  have  been  thus 
lashed,  in  retribution,  by  the  avenging  scourge  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 

From  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  until 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  on  March  8d,  a  continuous  de- 
bate was  maintained  upon  various  modifications  proposed  to 
several  of  its  features.  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Cass,  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Himter,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  were  the  chief  speakers  in  favor 
of  the  measure ;  Mr.  Seward,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Chase,  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  its  principal  oppo- 
nents. In  the  mean  time,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  from  the  delegate  in  attendance  upon  Congress  from. 
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Nebraska  (Mr.  Johnson),  daimfng  ihe  f^^  fiir  tl»  peofl 


of  that  Territory  to  legislate  for  themielMi  ia 
slavery,  and  nrging  Congress  to  leaye  this  qnastion  to  tkflt 
own  determination.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Se#|ffd  oAili 
resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  reqaesting  t^ 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  that  State  to  oppose  iki 
bill;  resolutions  of  the  Legidatuxe  of  Massaohnietl% prt 
testing  against  its  passage,  were  also  presented  by  Hk 
Everett,  and  memorials  flowed  in  of  bodies  of  dtiaens  ftM 
a  great  many  quarters  in  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  WeiMI 
States.  Among  others  was  one  headed  by  Mn.  TTtiscil 
Stowe,  and  signed  by  eleven  hundred  other  ftmale 
men  in  the  town  of  Andover,  Massachusetts;  remindhig 
of  that  violent  period  in  French  history,  when  the ' 
of  the  fauxbourgs  mingled  with  and  aspired  to  lead  the  i 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  State.' 

It  appears  upon  examination  of  the  votes  in  the  Senali. 
at  the  several  stages  of  the  bill,  that  those  in  &vor  of  iU 
passage  were  41,  those  opposed  to  it  17.  Of  the  latter  clasf 
were  Mr.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware, 
both  of  whom  had  voted  for  the  acceptance  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr. 'Douglas,  but  changed  their  position 
when  the  final  question  was  taken,  for  reasons  not  affecting 
the  general  merits  of  the  case.  On  the  14th  of  March — ^that 
is,  ten  days  after  this  action  of  the  Senate,  the  measure  being 
then  under  debate  in  the  House,  Mr.  Everett  presented  to 
the  Senate  a  memorial  from  certain  clergymen  of  New  En^ 
land.  This  document  contained  the  signatures  of  no  less 
than  three  thousand  and  fifty  ministers  of  various  religious 
denominations,  protesting  against  the  passage  of  the  bilL 
About  two  months  later,  and  shortly  before  the  final  dispoei- 

»  Croly,  in  his  "  Life  of  George  IV.,"  tcUa  us  dfa  period  in  tho  hittotjor 
his  own  oountry,  also,  when — 

"By  an  outrage  to  English  decorum,  which  completed  the  likeness  to 
IVance,  women  were  b^ginmng  to  mingle  in  public  life,  by  their  influence  la 
party,  and  entangle  their  feebleness  in  the  absurdities  and  abominatkou  of 
political  btrigue.*' 
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lion  of  the  bill  by  the  House,  Mr.  Douglas  also  presented  a 
memorial  in  nearly  identical  terms,  signed  by  the  compara- 
tively insignificant  number  of  twenty-five  clergymen  in  the 
Northwestern  States.  Some  debate  took  place  in  regard  to 
the  memorial  first  mentioned,  which  was  at  length  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

Here,  then,  was  the  first  public  step  taken  towards  the 
inauguration  of  warfare  in  the  professed  cause  of  religion. 
For  those  worthy  and  reverend  gentlemen,  of  whom  proba^ 
bly  not  one  had  the  least  accurate  comprehension  of  the  real 
merits  of  the  question,  not  only  prejudged,  but  denounced 
as  an  act  of  absolute  impiety,  deliberate  legislative  proceed- 
ings, directed  by  many  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country, 
who  were  familiar  with  the  topic  in  all  its  bearings ;  who 
might  be  presumed  to  be  guided  by  their  best  lights  and  by 
patriotic  principles ;  and  whose  particular  business  it  was,  in 
the  proper  conduct  of  public  afiairs,  to  determine  the  point 
at  issue ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  mere  matter  of  civil  administra- 
tion, with  which  the  Church  had  nothing  whatever  directly 
to  do,  unless  the  theory  be  maintained  that  it  is,  in  its  cor- 
porate functions,  a  part  of  the  government  of  the  State. 
"  Wandering  Stars,"  *  therefore,  they  "  shot  madly  from  their 
spheres ; "  and  plunged,  in  person,  into  the  disturbed  vortex 
of  political  wrangle,  in  a  spirit  which  could  have  no  tendency 
to  calm  that  troubled  sea,  but  was  sure  to  work  it  up  into 
still  wilder  commotion,  and  to  stir  into  the  fiercest  agitation 
whatever  elements  of  quiet  might  otherwise  yet  have  con- 
tributed to  its  composure.  Upon  the  assumption  of  this 
stand  by  probably  one-third  part  of  the  clergy  of  New  Eng- 
land—excluding the  ministers  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  very 
few  of  whom  took  any  part  in  it,  and  the  priests  of  the 
Roman  communion,  none  of  whom  so  far  forgot  themselves 
— ^the  topic  became  a  natural  source  of  division  in  the  several 
congregations,  composed  of  men  and  woman  holding  oppo- 
site opinions  upon  this  particular  subject,  and  upon  political 

>  Jade,  18 
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qaestionfi  in  general;  wbo  had  hitherto  nut  in  their 
of  worship,  npon  the  one  oommon  gioond  of  dmraAm  he- 
fitting  all  men  and  incumbent  npon  all  men,  however  divert 
gent  might  be  their  views  of  political  interests,  or  of  woridlj 
affiiirs.  Nor  was  this  stream  of  discord,  flowing  from  m 
alien  spring  thus  strangely  mingling  with  the  tofoaUSsa  of 
the  sanctuary,  allowed  to  take  an  ordinary  oonne,  ead  to 
pass  out,  exhausted,  into  the  channels  of  the  WQvkll^ 
current. 

This  unusual  action  of  the  clergy  excited  eztrene  n^mg-^ 
nance  in  the  minds  of  multitudes  of  sober  and  thong^itlU 
persons  throughout  the  whole  country.  On  the  oi 
it  was  considered  a  flagrant  dereliction  of  the  deme 
becoming  their  sacred  profession,  and  s  violation  of  its  ] 
est  duties  and  obligations;  and,  on  the  other,  a  eomfaiiied 
and  presumptuous  attempt  of  a  class  of  religious  teaohera  to 
force  upon  the  national  legislature  the  rejection,  in  obedience 
to  religious  scruples,  of  an  important  measure,  with  which, 
whatever  might  be  the  political  considerations  affecting  it, 
religion  itself  had  no  necessary  concern.  For  whatever 
opinions  we  may  entertain  as  moralists,  philosophers,  ecmio- 
mists,  or  politicians,  in  regard  to  negro-slavery  and  its  exten- 
sion or  non-extension,  certainly  no  warrant  of  Scripture  exists 
for  making  those  opinions,  cither  in  one  aspect  or  another,  a 
specific  article  of  religious  faith.  But  the  clergy,  instead  of 
conceiving  that  they  might  possibly  have  committed  an 
error,  in  principle  and  in  practice,  braced  themselves  up  to  a 
conflict  with  adverse  opinions.  Undoubtedly,  they  exhibited 
great  zeaL  They  preached  upon  Kansas  and  prayed  about 
it.  In  many  instances,  this  topic  appeared  to  aheorb  their 
whole  souls.  Unanimity  of  feeling  in  respect  to  Kansas 
seemed  to  reduce  to  comparative  insignificance  old  differences 
of  doctrine  and  sentiment  which  regarded  heaven  and  hell. 
Time  struggled  with  Eternity.  Men,  between  whom  there 
was  no  single  point  of  religious  agreement,  agreed  in  this, 
that  the  organization  of  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and 
Kansas,  without  a  prohibition  of  slavery,  would  be,  in  the 
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language  of  the  clerical  memorial,  "  a  measure  exposing  ns  to 
the  righteons  judgments  of  the  Almighty." 

In  this  also  agreed  with  them  multitudes  of  the  fanatical 
crowd  who  had  got  quite  beyond  the  sphere  of  religion  or  of 
reason,  who  made  no  pretence  to  Christian  ftith,  or  to  belief 
in  any  thing  but  themselves.  The  Minister  of  the  Plymouth 
Church,  in  Brooklyn,  shook  hands  with  the  minister  of  the 
28th  Congregational  Society  in  Boston.  The  professed 
orthodox  divine  held  forth  in  the  pulpit  of  one  who  was  in 
communion  with  no  religious  denomination ;  and  in  a  strain 
not  less  edifying  than  that  to  which  the  assembly  in  question 
was  accustomed.  Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  preached 
in  his  own  pulpit  upon  ^^  Sharpens  rifles,"  in  their  relation  to 
the  afiairs  of  Kansas,  discoursed  to  the  flock  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Parker,  who  preached  up  "  a  drum-head  constitution  "  as  the 
only  one  worth  regarding,  in  the  same  relation.  In  a  word, 
there  was  a  general  jumble  of  opinions,  feelings,  and  convic- 
tions at  the  North,  which  the  action  of  the  clergy  tended 
most  actively  to  promote  and  foster,  and  which  boded  no 
good  either  to  Church  or  State. 

The  question  naturally  arises — By  what  well-authenti- 
cated mission  did  these  reverend  gentlemen  assume  the 
authority  of  Heaven  ?  On  what  supereminent  pinnacle  of 
delegated  power  did  they  stand  to  wield  the  thunderbolts 
of  the  Almighty,  and  deal  damnation  round  the  land  ?  Or, 
if  their  mission  were  not  clear — ^if  their  authority  were  less 
than  divine — ^then  it  was  but  sheer  presumption  and  Heaven- 
daring  presumption  to  assume  the  office  of  inspiration,  and, 
beyond  the  rights  or  pretensions  of  other  men,  to  arrogate, 
for  their  occasions,  the  solemn  denunciations  of  prophecy. 
From  the  beginning  of  recorded  time,  under  the  dispensa- 
tion of  an  all-wise  and  all-beneflcent  Providence,  that  subjec- ' 
tion  of  classes  of  men  to  their  fellows,  which  passes  under 
the  general  name  of  bondage,  had  been  one  of  the  condi- 
tions, happy  or  unhappy,  of  human  existence.  If  those 
three  thousand  and  fifty  clergymen,  who  thus  undertook  to 
minister  wrath,  and  announce  judgment,  placed  implicit  con- 
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fidence  in  the  prophetic  daclafatioDS  of  Holy  Writ,  tb<?y  musl 
have  believed  that  up  to  the  day  of  doom  itself,  th<?  quei- 
tlon  of  slavery  would  ?*till  remain  in  abeynnc*^,  iiiulor  the  dii* 
pensation  of  an  all-wise  and  aU-benefideofc  Pto¥idieB6ai^ '    •  - 

The  kingdoms  of  the  world  had  waxed  and  wtaed;  Ike 
chogen  people  of  Ood  had  endured  their  own  bondagie  of  Imt 
hnndred  years,  had  been  led  t6  the  pmnbed  laai,  lad  fld- 
fiUed  their  appointed  time,  and  had  been  Beatteapad  aniM^tte 
nations  of  the  earth.  To  this  land  of  onr%  ao  Imq;  UUen 
from  the  light  of  Hia  conntenanoe— 4f  emUattumaad  Ae 
blessings  of  civilization  are  marks  of  His  tn 
our  fathers,  in  the  proeession  of  agea;  had 
oipline  of  His  hand ;  had  bnilt  np  their repnbBo oa ital 
dations  of  liberty  and  peaoe — liberty  to  andi  aa  oonld  li^Mly 
use  it,  peace  with  all  and  every  nation  and  amongst  Asm- 
selves — ^and  it  had  grown  prosperous  and  great  In  each  and 
aU  of  these  stages  of  the  progress  of  mankind — wiieCher  at 
the  height  of  glory,  or  amid  the  emblems  of  desolation — a 
state  of  "  involuntary  servitude,"  when  under  circumstanoes 
not  obviously  unfavorable  to  its  existence  and  continaanoe, 
had  been  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  human  society. 
This  condition  of  things  had  actually  existed  in  the  United 
States.  Its  continuance  had  not  seemed  inconsistent  either 
with  the  civil  advancement  or  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
republic.  To  allege,  therefore,  that  the  liberty  to  introdaoe 
or  to  exclude  it,  according  to  the  will  of  the  people,  in  a  ter- 
ritorial wilderness — where  the  eventual  development  of  the 
system  would  he  at  least  problematical;  must  call  down  spe- 
cial and  direct  judgments  from. on  high — ^was  an  assertion 
contradictory  alike  of  the  suggestions  of  reason  and  the  ob- 
servations of  experience. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  ecclesiastical  inteiposition  in 
a  question  of  merely  political  import  was  disastrous  in  the 
extreme,  throughout  the  free  States.  It  lessened  the  respect 
accorded  to  the  clerical  profession  personally,  as  a  body  of 

*  "  And  ererj  bondman  and  erery  ik«enian.^— Ber.  tL  15. 
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men  Bet  apart  to  minister  in  divine  things;  it  redaced  their 
influence  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice,  by  promoting  heat- 
ed discussions  in  their  churches  and  congregations ;  it  lowered 
the  general  standard  of  religious  sentiment  and  feeling.  It 
could  not  take  away  their  fiuth  from  those  who  held  it  in  sin- 
cerity and  truth ;  but  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  subject  into  the  pulpits  of  the  North,  while  in 
many  places  it  completely  desolated  and  broke  up  the  ordi- 
nary seats  of  Christian  communion,  it  induced  hundreds  of 
thousands,  throughout  the  free  States,  to  absent  themselyes 
altogether  from  their  accustomed  places  of  worship ;  or  to 
join  religious  societies,  where  political  discussions  were  not 
likely  to  be  substituted  for  the  tidings  of  the  Gospel — to  en- 
courage embitterment  of  heart,  instead  of  working  out  the 
salvation  of  souls. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  the  bill  into  the  House,  an  ani- 
mated debate  arose,  which  was  continued,  with  brief  inter- 
mission, from  January  21st  to  May  22d,  1854.  On  the  latter 
day,  the  first  vote  was  taken.  In  the  mean  time,  resolutions 
of  the  legislative  assemblies  of  various  Northern  States, 
against  the  passage  of  the  bill,  had  been  presented,  and  from 
the  legislative  bodies  of  Southern  States  in  its  favor ;  and 
during  the  progress  of  the  measure  in  the  House  a  continual 
fire  of  memorials,  signed  by  large  numbers  of  citizens  in  all 
quarters  of  the  cotfntry,  had  been  kept  up.  It  was  finally 
agreed  to,  in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress,  by  a  vote  of 
118  yeas  to  100  nays.  In  the  majority  were  forty-five  North- 
em  Democrats  ;  in  the  minority  four  Southern  Whigs. 

The  act  now  passed,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  simply 
for  the  organization  of  a  territorial  government  for  Kansas. 
Another  act  of  the  same  character  was  passed  in  relation  to 
Nebraska,  the  original  Territory  having  been  divided  into  two, 
in  the  progress  of  the  foregoing  transactions.  In  the  latter 
Territory  no  difficulty  whatever  occurred ;  indeed,  its  geo- 
graphical situation  was  such  as  to  offer  no  temptation  for  the 
extraordinary  efforts  which  led  to  the  violent  proceedings  of 
which  Kansas  so  soon  became  the  notorious  and  deplorable 
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floene.  But  Kansas  it8eU;boiiiided  on  iheiwrtlibrV'^b^ 
and  on  the  sonth  by  the  Liduui  Tenitaeyrmmi  ir«w  ] 
was  hemmed  in  between  the  latter  and  Utah,  on  ibe  ^ 
both  left  free  by  law  to  choose  fprthemaelves  in  xegaidted»> 
yery^  Its  entire  eastern  border  was  ooTeied  by  the  daTa  State 
of  Mifisonri,  and  the  territory  aflbrded  peeoliarly  adviaiitageaas 
induoements  to  emigration^  Without  entering  upon  defeaOs 
too  minute,  the  general  oonrse  of  erents  which  fidlowed  mmsf 
be  made  sufficiently  intelligible;  thongh  seldom  has m  iraUk 
question  been  presented  so  ftall  of  oomplioatioM  and  fn- 
plenties.  The  reader  ODjght  to  be  duly  giatefbl  to  com  who 
has  waded  and  struggled  through  this  difficult  abyss  of  utf* 
certainties  and  contradictions)  and  hasdbrougfat  out  of  it  only 
essential  products  of  the  exploration. 

The  people  of  the  Nortji,  or  rather  of  the  Northeaati  an 
of  an  eminently  practical  turn  of  nund;  and  hence,  when 
they  have  any  object  of  apparent  interest  to  effi^ct,  they  set 
themselves  to  work  to  discover  the  mechanical  means  of 
bringing  it  into  saccessfal  operation.  Owing  to  habit,  also, 
and  to  the  fact  that  they  are  commonly  much  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  own  private  occupations,  they  are  very  mnch 
governed,  in  regard  to  public  matters,  by  the  powerfhl  influ- 
ence of  organizations.  These  are  generally  directed  by  per> 
sons  of  more  leisure  than  common — either  professional  politi- 
cians or  others,  who  are  willing  to  devDte  special  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  perhaps  feel  for  it  a  peculiar  interest. 
Hence  it  often  happens  that  very  many,  through  the  force  of 
such  a  system,  vote  at  the  day  of  election  on  the  side  of  a 
party,  when  they  have  very  little  sympathy  with  its  policy 
and  no  respect  for  its  reputed  conductors.  Already,  however, 
a  different  organization,  of  vast  extent  and  power  in  its  com* 
prehensive  ramification — ^that  of  the  Northern  Protestant 
Churches — had  indicated  the  course  which  it  proposed  to  take 
upon  this  question.  If  the  settlement  of  Kansas,  therefore, 
was  to  be  made  a  point  of  religious  principle,  it  was  obvious 
that  here  was  the  mightiest  of  all  influences  set  in  operation, 
to  act  under  the  combined  impulse  of  conviction,  sentiment, 
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and  too  often  passion.    The  organization  of  the  ehtirches,  so  ^" 
salutary  and  indispensable  when  rightfhlly  exerted,  was  one 
intimately  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  eyery  moment  affect- 
ing all  classes  and  conditions  of  the  people. 

Bat  now  came  up  another  of  a  different  description,  also 
showing  clearly  with  what  a  determined  purpose  the  ques- 
tion at  stake  was  to  bcr  pushed  to  extreme  issues.  A  month 
before  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  Congressionid  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  had  already 
granted  an  act  of  incorporation  to  a  number  of  individuals, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Massachusetts  Emigrant  Aid  Com- 
pany," in  particular  reference  to  the  expected  event.  This 
company  was  clothed,  by  the  act,  with  the  usual  powers  and 
privileges  of  incoi-porated  companies  under  the  general  laws 
of  the  State.  The  act  set  forth  that  the  association  was 
formed  "  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  emigrants  to  settle  in 
the  West."  It  was  provided  that  its  capital  should  "not 
exceed  five  millions  of  dollars  " — ^an  amount  which  may  be 
thought  to  indicate  objects  in  contemplation  somewhat  more 
extended  than  such  casual  aid  as  might  be  needed  by,  and 
which  it  was  thus  proposed  benevolently  to  afford,  to  casual 
voluntary  emigrants  to  a  remote  wilderness,  as  yet  chiefly 
the  habitation  of  savages  and  wild  beasts.  Among  the  - 
twenty  corporators  named  were,  in  fact,  some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  Frcesoilers  and  uncompromising  abolitionists  in 
the  State.  This  act  was  approved  April  26,  1864.*  Consid- 
ering that  the  sphere  of  operations  was  to  be  a  territory  some 
fifteen  hundred  or  sixteen  hundred  miles  beyond  the  jurisdio- 
tifin  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  its  statutes  could  have  no 
legal  force,  this  extraordinary  enactment  may  be  pronounced, 
at  Jeast,  a  very  questionable  piece  of  legislation.  Nor  could 
such  a  proposition  have  obtained  any  respectable  countenance 

'  In  the  following  year  (February  21,  1866),  a  charter  was  granted  to  an- 
other assodatioD,  the  **  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Company/'  incorporated 
"for  the  purpose  of  directing  emigration  westward;"  with  a  capital  "not  to 
exceed  one  million  of  dollars." 
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in  Massachusetts,  had  the  State  continued  nTider  the  bett 
infliienccs  of  its  more  sober  days.     Its  real  object  could  not 
be  for  a  moment  misunderstood.  _  . 

Of  the  naked  right  of  citizens  to  form  assocLatlon^  and  t^H 
proyide  means  to  encourage  emigration  to  one  part  of  tlie 
country  or  another,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  of  the  luoml 
right  to  force  emigration  into  a  territory,  in  which  a  very 
grave  political  question  was  already  rife ;  affecting  seriously 
and  directly  the  rights j  real  or  supposed,  of  the  actual  rei>i' 
dents  of  that  Tenitory  and  of  its  immediate  neighborhood ; 
a  qttestion  sm^  to  be  hotly  contested ^  and  only  too  likely  to 
lead  to  violence  and  bloodshed  in  its  progn^ss,  if  occa^iion 
should  arise — a  very  difi*ercot  view  may  be  roaaonably  enters 
tnined.  Tlie  fin!,  jixs^t  n  tV^rrc^d  t*^  U  wortfij  *'if  notie^,  in  ihii^ 
connection,  as  the  first  exampk  set  of  a  syBteaatiii  and  oigm  * 
ized  undertaking  to  exercise  political  control  over  the'sAdn 
of  the  Territory;  of  which  so  many  instances  of  ereiy  de- 
scription and  evil  tendency  occurred  in  the  coarse  of  the  long^ 
protracted  and  violent  struggle  wMch  ensued.  At  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  beginning  in  May, 
1854,  a  similar  act  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  the  asme 
Massachusetts  gentlemen,  under  the  title  of  the  ^*  Emigrant 
Aid  Company,"  ^'  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  emigrants  to 
settle  in  any  of  the  Western  Territories  or  States,  with  all 
the  necessary  powers  and  privileges."  The  capital  of  the 
company,  in  this  case,  was  also  limited  to  five  millions  of 
dollars.  On  a  subsequent  day  of  the  same  session  this  act 
was  amended,  by  adding  to  the  corporators  named  a  certain 
number  of  associates  belonging  to  the  State  which  1^ 
granted  the  act,  and  others  who  were  citizens  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  exemplification  of  this 
extraordinary  movement  developed  itself  at  the  seat  of  the 
General  Government.  It  appears,  by  testimony  given  before 
the  ^*  Kansas  Investigating  Committee  "  of  Congress,  in  the 
year  1856,  that,  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansa** 
Nebraska  Act,  in  May,  1854,  an  association  of  Senators  and 
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Representatiyes  in  CoDgress  was  formed,  under  the-  name  of  -^ 
the  ^^  Kansas  Aid  Society.'^  The  object  of  the  association  is 
stated  below.  It  appears  by  the  evidence  given,  that  head- 
quarters for  the  Society  were  established  in  Washington,  that 
officers  were  appointed,  books  kept,  and  subscriptions  raised. 
The  following  passages  are  extracts  from  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Mace,  member  of  the  House  from  Indiana,  who  was  one 
of  the  association : 

^  We  usued  a  drcnlar  to  the  people  of  the  country,  of  the  Northern  States 
particularly,  in  which  we  set  forth  what  we  believed  were  the  dangers  of  mak- 
ing Kansas  a  slaye  State,  and  urged  that  steps  be  taken  to  induce  persons  from 
the  North  who  were  opposed  to  slarery  to  go  there  and  preycnt  its  introduc- 
tion, if  possible.  We  sent  a  great  many  circulars  to  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  with  that  object,  and  also  communications  of  various  kinds. 

*^I  think  no  other  object  was  mentioned  or  specified,  except  the  pre- 
vention of  slavery  m  Kansas.  I  think  that  was  the  sole  object  of  the 
movement. 

'*  My  recollection  is,  that  generally  those  members  of  the  House  and  Senate    > 
who  were  opposed  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  became  members  of  this  so- 
ciety and  contributed  to  it. 

^  I  think  Mr.  Goodrich,  of  Massachusetts,  was  President  of  the  society.  I 
am  not  sure  about  the  vice-Presidents ;  probably  Mr.  Fenton,  of  New  York, 
and  mysdf  were  vice-Presidents.  The  names  of  the  President  and  vice- 
Presidents  were  attached  to  our  circulars  which  we  sent  throu^out  the 
country."  * 

It  must  be  admitted  that  here  was  a  pretty  formidable 
outside  orgatiization,  on  the  part  of  Church  and  State,  set 
instantly  into  active  operation  to  stir  up  the  public  min^, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  actual  settlers  of  Kansas,  already 
there  resident  under  a  territorial  government  established  by 
law,  fi'om  having  a  free  choice  in  regard  to  the  alternative 
of  slavery  or  no  slavery,  as  provided  by  the  act.  It  does 
not  appear  that  there  was  any  counter-demonstration,  on  the 

'  This  association  is  stated  to  have  been  a  secret  one  in  the  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Territories,  presented  in  the  Sen&te  by  Mr.  Green,  of  Mft- 
Bouri,  and  also  that  it  was  formed  **  prior  to  the  final  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bUL"  Surely,  thi^  underhand  way  of  working  out  their  objects  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  of  men  •JMntwit^g  to  be  statesmcBa  in  (he  Govem- 
mtDX  of  a  firaie  people. 
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proBlavery  Bide,  for  many  months ;  except  that  considtraMc 
bodies  of  settlers  eotered  upon  the  Territory,  Irom  the  cod*- 
tignons  state  of  Missonj-ij  and  took  tip  their  locations,  man? 
of  them  accompanied  by  their  ekveB.  This  they  were  per- 
fectly free  to  do,  in  common  with  citizens  from  every  other 
part  of  the  country.  But  although  no  controTeniy  oould 
exist  as  to  the  legal  right  of  voluntary  action,  in  this  reepeet, 
on  the  part  of  emigrants  from  whatsoever  remote  qnarter^  or 
in  whatever  nnmberB ;  the  moral  right  of  those  at  a  distance 
to  institute  organized  and  syatematic  eiforts,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  predetermined  result,  against  the  well-known  wishesj 
during  the  early  period  of  the  controversy,  of  most  of  those 
on  the  spot,  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  is  more  prob- 
lematical/ At  the  first  election  under  the  territorial  biwa, 
held  on  the  20th  of  November,  1854,  a  delegate  to  Congnts 
was  chosen,  accordmg  to  the  report  of  the  mi^rity  of  Ihe 
Committee  on  Territories  ftimished  to  the  Seii«t6|  made  Of 
the  12th  of  March,  1866 : 

"  By  the  votes  of  men  of  all  ptrties  who  were  fai  fitvor  of  the  piiacit^M 
of  the  EanBaB-Nebraska  Act,  and  opposed  to  pladng  the  dwttmiet  of  the  Tar^ 


'  It  is  of  importance  here,  in  illustration  of  the  opinions  of  the  ; 
of  Kansas,  at  so  late  a  period  in  the  controversy  as  Kay,  1867,  to  qnoie  a 
passage  from  the  inaugural  Address  of  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker,  aa  one  of  the 
sncoessiTe  GoTemors  of  the  Territory.    He  says : 

**  Those  who  oppose  shurery  in  Kansas  do  not  base  their  opporitioii  vpoa 
any  philanthropic  principles,  or  any  sympathy  for  the  African  raoe.  For,  ia 
their  so-called  Constitution,  framed  at  Topeka,  they  deem  that  entire  race  so 
inferior  and  degraded,  as  to  exclude  them  all  forever  from  Kaaaas,  whether 
they  be  bond  or  free.  •  •  •  Tet  such  a  clause  in  the  Topeka  Oonefita- 
Uon  was  submitted  by  that  conyention  for  the  vote  of  the  people,  and  ratified 
here  by  an  orerwhdming  minority  of  the  antlslaTery  party.  The  party  here, 
therefore,  has  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  that  portion  of  the  vseeBt  de- 
cision Of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  declaring  that  Africana  are 
iiot4itlseB8  of  the  United  States.'' 

^  For,  if  dtiaeos,  tbej*oould  not  be  Uwftilly  exdoded.  GoinerBor  WaflMr 
prooeads  to  sUte  the  fact  that  this  Topeka  Coostitutioii,  with  the  daoM  la 
qnaatioii,  was  also  ratified  by  the  entire  Bepublioan  party  fai  (ka^nm,  H 
feens  plain,  therefore,  that  the  dispnte  waa  political  meNly,  Bd  | 
loily  or  moial,  or  reUg^ons,  in  ita  esseooe. 
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ritofj  in  the  keepmg  of  the  aboHtfam  party  of  ihe  Nortfaen  States,  to  be  man- 
aged through  the  machinery  of  thdr  emigrant  aid  oon^MOiies.  Ko  sooner 
was  the  result  of  the  election  known,  than  the  defeated  party  proclaimed, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  republic,  that  it  had  been  produced 
by  the  inTaskm  of  the  Territory  by  a  Missouri  mob,  which  had  oyerawed  and 
outnumbered  and  outroted  the  Ixmafide  settlers  of  the  Territory." 

The  report  throws  entire  discredit  upon  the  latter  state- 
ment ;  and  by  way  of  showing  how  little  the  statement  was 
eiHitled  to  belief,  declares  the  fact  that  the  seat  of  the  dele- 
gate so  chosen  was  never  contested.    It  then  proceeds : 

"  In  the  absence  of  all  proof  and  probable  truth,  the  charge  that  the  Mis- 
sourians  had  invaded  the  Territory  and  controlled  the  Congressional  election 
by  fraud  and  violence,  was  circulated  throughout  the  free  States  and  made 
the  basis  of  the  most  inflammatory  appeals  to  all  men  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  to  emigrate  or  send  emigrants  to  Kansas,  for 
the  purpose  of  repelling  the  inyaders,  and  assisting  their  friends  who  were  then 
in  the  Territory  in  putting  down  the  slave  power,  and  prohibiting  slavery  in 
Kansas,  with  the  view  of  making  it  a  free  State.  Exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
large  number  of  emigrants  on  their  way,  under  the  auspices  of  the  emigrant 
aid  companies,  with  the  view  of  controlling  the  election  fpv  members  of  the 
territorial  legislature,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  80th  March,  1866,  were 
published  and  circulated.  These  accounts  being  republished  and  behevcd  in 
Missouri,  where  the  excitement  had  already  been  inflamed  to  a  fearM  inten- 
sity, induced  a  corresponding  effort  to  send  at  least  an  equal  number  to  coun- 
teract the  apprehended  result  of  the  new  importation.*' 

It  is  a  little  surprising,  that  amid  the  multiplicity  of  re- 
ports which  were  made  on  this  whole  subject  to  Congress 
daring  the  four  or  five  years  of  the  controversy,  those  made 
to  the  Senate  by  the  minority  of  the  C^mittee  on  Terri- 
tories seem  to  slip  rather  quietly  over  these  preliminary 
matters,  whence  obviously  were  the  beginnings  of  eviL 
They  defer  their  recapitulation  of  events,  which  finally  led 
to  armed  encounters  of  considerable  bodies  of  men,  in  the 
unhappy  Territory,  and  to  many  deeds  of  individual  murder 
and  outrage,  to  a  period  nearly  a  year  after  the  passage  of 
the  act  for  the  organization  of  Kansas,  namely :  the  30th  of 
March,  1866,  the  day  ordered  for  the  election  of  a.  legisla- 
tive assembly.*    It  is  alleged,  by  those  reports  of  the  minor- 

'  The  territorial  bill  passed  the  House  May  22d,  1S64. 
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ity  of  the  Committee,  snd  no  dovVt  'traij^  thai  Iwadi  ^ 
armed  men  from  lUBfleomi  appeued  st  tiie  poOi,  and  tbaAliB 
election,  in  the  mun,  was  oanled  by  fhmd  wtA  flmattened 
violence.  It  has  been  already  stated,  in  eoneapondeiioaririA 
the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  thai,! 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  large  nambera  of  emigrants 
upon  the  territory  from  Missouri  for  permanent  xeddenea^ 
many  taking  their  slaves  with  them.  Tlie  following  paaiaM. 
is  an  extract  from  a  report  by  Mr.  Collamer,  of  YcomiMit^ia 
the  minority  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories, : 
March  12th,  1856 : 


'*  After  the  paesage  of  thii  Uw,  esttbHshing  the  Tenitoiy  of  Kaasu^  s 
laige  body  of  aettlera  rapidl j  entered  into  eaid  Teifltofy,  with  a  Omr  to  p» 
manent  babitancy  therein.  Most  of  these  were  from  tlio  free  BtsliB  ef  fte 
West  and  North,  who  probahfy  fa&tended  bj  their  toIm  aad  inftnwwe  to  mH^ 
lish  there  a  free  State,  agreeably  to  the  law  which  hirited  them.  Amt  pmrt 
of  thoie  from  the  Northern  Statei  had  been  enoonragod  and  aided  in  this 
enterprise  by  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  f<»nied  in  Kaiwachqaettii  wfaldi  pat 
forth  9ome  exertions  in  this  laadable  object  by  open  and  pnbUo  measnraii** 
etc. 

Neither  in  this  minority  report,  nor  in  a  subsequent  one, 
signed  by  Mr.  Collamer,  and  by  Mr.  Wade,  Senator  from 
Ohio,  made  on  the  4th  of  September,  1857,  is  there  mention 
of  unlawful  interference  with  the  proceedings  of  election 
prior  to  that  ordered  for  March  30th,  1866.  The  inference 
from  the  facts  already  exhibited,  therefore,  would  certainly 
seem  inevitable,  that — since  matters  appear  to  have  gone 
forward,  during  Yearly  a  year  after  the  establishment  of  the 
territorial  government,  attended  with  no  noticeable  disorder 
— ^if  emigration  had  been  afterwards  left,  in  any  reasonable 
degree,  to  follow  its  natural  impulse,  without  the  application 
of  an  extraordinary  forcing  process,  no  serious  trouble  would 
Bver  have  occurred  in  the  Territory.  It  is  very  likely  that 
Kansas  might  thus  have  become  temporarily  a  slave  State ; 
but  little  probability  that  it  would  long  have  continued  io 
that  condition,  after  tlic  development  of  its  resources  hail 
fairly  begun,  and  its  population  had  become  numerous  by 
accessions  from  the  free  States,  which  had  already  contrib 
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nted  so  much,  more  largely  than  was  in  the  power  of  the 
slave  States  to  the  settlement  of  the  whole  West.  Slavery 
was  dying  out  in  Missouri,  on  its  border,  and  beyond  Kansas 
it  could  have  no  fixed  existence.  The  fanatics,  ideologists, 
and  radioed  enthusiasts,  who  insisted  upon  '^  the  largest  liber- 
ty "  to  cut  all  the  cords  which  bind  communities  together  in 
civil  and  social  relations,  might  have  gone  on  dreaming,  ox 
bewailing  the  hard  lot  of  the  happy  negro,  forever ;  in  due 
.  process  of  time,  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  might 
have  been  converted  from  a  wilderness  into  a  garden,  by  the 
application  of  just  such  labor  as  the  natural  condition  of  the 
several  portions  required ;  and  whenever  it  was  found  that 
slavery  was  not  useful  to  the  master  and  the  slave — ^for  their 
interest,  though  in  different  degrees,-  was  common  and  in- 
separable— ^it  would  at  length  have  ceased  altogether. 

But  when  did  reason  restrain  the  fiery  propagandist,  to 
wait  for  the  slow  operation  of  natural  or  moral  causes  ?  Here, 
however,  had  come  finally  up  a  new  and  efficient  power,  in 
which  party  interests,  sectional  hostility,  ferocious  Christianity, 
radical  infidelity,  and  the  most  extravagant  theories  of  personal 
equality  and  fraternity,  had  combined  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  political  object.  The  history  of  Kansas,  from  the  time  that 
this  complicated  and  portentous  machinery  was  set  in  mo- 
tion until  greater  events,  deducing  their  origin  from  its  con- 
flicts and  troubles,  engrossed  the  public  mind,  presents  a 
spectacle  only  too  painful  to  look  back  upon.'  Indeed,  it  is 
much  more  painful  in  the  retrospect,  than,  were  the  emotions 
excited  by  the  actual  progress  of  events  at  the  time ;  since 
the  whole  scope  and  tendency  of  those  events  could  not  then 
be  discerned,  though  regarded  by  thoughtful  men  as  in  the 
highest  degree  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
republic.  To  the  great  mass  of  the  people  the  struggle 
seemed,  however  lamentable  in  its  incidents,  yet  on  the 
whole  a  local  conflict,  which  would  in  the  end  wear  itself 
out ;  and  the  condition  of  parties  at  the  North  was  not  such 
as  to  elccite  immediate  apprehensions  of  a  civil  convulsion  in 
which  the  whole  country  would  be  involved. 
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The  systematio  eflSuti  of  bodiiii  «£  SBftia  ibt  HMJkIt 
control  the  futtiie  fartonM  of  the  Teifteiy^'Of  .< 
rimilar  organizatioiiB  in  the  Sooth,  and  the  i 
and  arduons  between  the  two.  .  AToidiiig  jdl  i 
of  events  bo  recent,  the  nanstion  of  whuh  wowMUhio  iieoM 
BBxilj  Yolaminoos,  peihspe  peipleang  to  ihoee  not  ft«iiliw 
with  them,  and  needleis  to  thoee  who  aie,  it  may  ho  mii 
that  for  a  Beries  of  yean  the  oontroveiaj  laged  with  ramaamr 
pled  vigor  and  aorimooy,  in  the  Teiritory',  in  Ormgiuw,  nl 
in  the  country.  Ejmsaa,  in  fiust,  waa  in  a  atate  of  eiril  wv/ 
which  broke  out  in  variooa  diatarbaaoea  at  firat,  wfom  every 
occasion  of  an  election  or  pablio  aaaemUy  of  the  inh|ihitaBt% 
and  at  length  terminated  in  aeriona  oonfliota  of  kige  hodiaa 
of  the  different  partiaa  in  arma,  nntil  a  anffldmt  body  of 
troops  of  the  United  Sutea  waa  moved  iirto  the  Teititoiy  to 
keep  the  peace.  It  became  finally  manifiwt  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  slavery  in  the  Territory  had  acquired  a  dedided  aor 
periority  in  numbers  over  their  odversariea,  and  the  atmggle 
then  came  to  an  end  upon  that  particular  field  of  action. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry  to  in- 
stitute an  examination  of  the  successive  administrationa  of 
President  Pierce  and  President  Buchanan,  during  which 
those  unhappy  troubles  had  their  origin,  and  led,  in  thdr 
progress,  to  other  more  important  events;  but  simply  to 
trace,  in  some  effort  at  a  philosophical  spirit,  those  caoaes 
from  which  finally  sprang  a  civil  war  which  astounded  the 
nations  of  the  earth  by  the  unparalleled  character  of  its 

'  The  following  passages  are  extracts  fhxn  the  resoloUons  of  the  WUg 
National  Conyention,  assembled  at  Baltimore  in  the  summer  of  ISSS,  of  wbkh 
Kdward  Bates,  of  Missouri,  was  the  President : 

Iit9oi9^  Thai  we  regaid  with  the  deepest  interest  and  aiudetj  thepraeot 
disordered  condition  of  our  national  affkirs,  a  porUon  of  the  coontiy  r<wyrf 
by  dvil  war^  large  sections  of  our  population  embittered  by  mutual  recriminap 
tions,  etc. 

y  Betolv^  That,  in  the  present  exigency  of  political  aflkirs,  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  discuss  the  subordinate  questions  of  the  admiidstratioii  in  the 
ezeroising  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Goremment  R  is  enough  to 
know  thai  ewU  war  u  ragmg  and  thai  the  Unum  U  inperily  eta 
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manifestations,  and  is  so  replete  with  consequences  yet  to  be 
developed,  to  the  country  and  to  miftnkind.  It  should  be  re- 
marked here,* however,  that  it  was  in  the  progress  of  this 
Kansas  controversy  that  Mr.  Douglas,  the  original  mover 
and  most  efficient  promoter  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  became  separated  from  his  party,  in  opposition 
to  the  views  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  as  expressed  in  his  Message 
to  Congress  of  February  2d,  1868.  Mr.  Douglas's  report  to 
the  Senate  sharply  criticized  that  Message;  and  the  stand 
subsequently  taken  by  him  against  the  bill  adopted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  admission  of  Kansas,'  led  to  the  defeat  of  his 
own  prospects  for  the  Presidency,  through  the  dissatisfaction 
it  gave  to  a  large  section  of  his  party  both  in  the  North  and 
South.  Hence  resulted  the  fatal  division  in  the  Democratic 
Convention  at  Charleston,  in  1860,  and  at  th^  adjournment 
to  Baltimore,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  triumph  of  the  sectionalists  of  the  North.*  The 
debate  on  Kansas  and  its  affairs  continued  in  Congress,  at 
intervals,  until  April,  1868— a  period  of  four  yearsirom  the 
passage  of  the  act  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory.  In 
the  mean  time,  other  questions  than  those  relating  to  slavery, 
in  respect  to  lands  and  other  public  property,  had  sprung  up 
and  led  to  controversy  with  the  General  Government.  A 
variety  of  constitutions,  proposed  by  conventions  of  "  free- 
state  men  ^  and  "  slave-state  men,"  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
other,  especially  the  "  Topeka "  constitution  by  the  former, 
and  the  "Lecompton"  by  the  latter,  had  been  subjected  to 
the  popular  determination  of  voters  and  non-voters,  without 
much  deference  to  law,  or  regular  action,  on  either  hand. 
These  had  been  submitted  to  Congress,  but  found  no  favor 
with  the  majority,  and  at  length  the  whole  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  conference  of  both  branches. 

'  That  18,  the  bill  described  on  p.  248. 

*  At  the  election  which  ensued,  the  Republicans  cast  1,867,610  voteff  for 
Mr.  lincoln,  that  being  a  plurality  of  TOtes  over  any  other  indiyidual  candi- 
date; though  the  whole  opposmg  Tote  in  the  aggregate  was  2,804,666— leay- 
ing  him  in  an  actual  minority  of  946,960  votes. 


oEifini  or  ram  i4M  «l»  ^ 

This  oommittee  reported  a  Ull  irUoh,  fmt^A  the:.4iiie 
Hoiutes..  It  Babmitted  to  the  dedaiQii  of  the  inhelnleiile  e 
certain  proposition,  in  regard  to  the  dietribatieliof  the  fdblie 
property,  for  public  oBes  in  the  StatOi  reeerriog  the  ligjhteef 
the  United  Statea.  It  provided,  that^  npon  the  aeeciitepee 
of  that  proposition  by  the  people  of  Kaiieei^  "in  Uen  «f4he 
ordinance  framed  at  Lecompton*^ — ^whioh  wae  the  twrtitn' 
tion  then  actually  before  Congresa,  and.waa  pronooiMed 
<'not  acceptable'^  to  it— the  territory  should  be^  ^p$o/Mk^ 
"admitted  into  the  Union,  on  an  eqoal  fboting  with  the 
original  States,  in  all  respects  whatever^*'  This  farsMh  «f 
the  act  said  nothing  about  slaYery,  which  was 
provided  for  by  the  ordinance  in  question ;  so  that  the  ( 
would  be,*upon  the  declared  assent  of  the  people  to  the  ftn^ 
going  proposi^on,  the  adoption  of  the  "ordinance  fraaed  el 
Lecompton/'  for  their  constitution ;  with  the  substitutioii  of 
the  proposition  of  Congress  for  that  contained  in  the  c»d^ 
nance,  in  regard  to  the  public  property. 

A  further  section  of  the  act  provided,  however,  that  if 
the  proposition  in  question  should  be  rejected  by  the  popular 
votes,  then — 


"  It  should  be  deemed  and  hdd  that  the  people  of  Kansaa  do  not  i 
admission  into  the  Union  with  the  said  ConstitutioQ,'  under  the  conditiona  set 
forth  hi  said  proposition ;  and  in  that  erent  the  people  of  said  Tenitony  aie 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  form  for  themsdTes  a  coDStitutiaB  and 
State  government,  by  the  name  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  whenerer  the  popda- 
tion  of  said  Territory  equals  or  exceeds  the  ratio  of  representation  resulted 
for  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Statea,  *  *  *  and  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  mto  the  Union  aa  a  State^ 
under  such  Constitution  thus  fairiy  and  legally  made,  with  or  iHtfaoitt  alaTCfy, 
as  such  Constitution  may  prescribe." 

In  short,  the  first  clause  of  the  act  provided  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  as  a  slave  State ;  the  second  for  the  refer- 
ence of  the  question  of  slavehy  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
acQoiding  to  the  original  proposal  of  Mr.  Douglas ;  but  the 
whole  question,  in  cither  event,  was,  in  fact,  referred  to  the 

'  That  is,  "the  Ordinance  pasaed  at  Leoompton.** 
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popular  determination.  This  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  31  yeas  to  22  nays ;  and  the  House  by  a  vote  of  112 
yeas  to  108  nftys.  In  the  Senate  nine  of  the  majority  were 
from  the  free  States ;  in  the  House  thirty-six. 

The  only  question  really  determined  by  the  final  result, 
was,  that  a  new  State  might  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
either  with  slavery  or  without  it,  as  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory asking  admission  might  prefer.*  But,  upon  incidental 
points,  provided  for  by  the  act,  and  in  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  question  was  presented  by  it,  it  may  be  justly 
thought  liable  to  the  gravest  objections,  both  as  a  matter  of 
statesmanship  and  upon  principles  of  ingenuous  dealing.  The 
passage  of  the  act  gave  rise  to  the  most  discordant  opinions, 
in  the  North  and  the  South.  Mr.  Douglas  had  Opposed  it, 
because  he  considered  its  effect  to  be  to  force  the  Leoompton 
constitution  upon  the  people  of  Kansas,  by  inducements  held 
out  in  the  "proposition,"  and  the  postponement  of  admis- 
sion, should  the  "  proposition  '*  be  rejected.  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Walker,  who  bad  been  Governor  of  the  Territory,  was  in  favor 
of  it,  because  he  felt  confident  it  would  insure  the  defeat  of 
that  constitution.  Mr.  Jefierson  Davis  wrote  to  a  fHend  in 
Mississippi,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Washington,  May  12th,  1858 : 

<*  My  judgment  is  in  fkvor  of  the  latter  (the  act),  because  it  diatinctly  re- 
serrcs  the  rights  of  the  United  States,  and  does  not  attempt  to  construe,  or 
seemingly  to  suggest  any  modification  of  the  Constitution,  or  to  offer  any 
justification  for  having  admitted  the  State ;  but  leaves  it  to  stand  as  a  sim- 
ple.recognition  of  the  right  of  the  people— they  having  formed  a  Constitution 
republican  in  its  character — to  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  •  •  •  Its 
passage  was  then  and  is  now  r^arded  by  me  as  the  triumph  of  all  for  which 
we  have  contended ;  and  the  success  of  a  great  constitutional  principle,  the 
recognition  of  which,  though  it  should  bear  no  present  fruit  to  be  gathered  by- 
the  South,  was  an  object  worthy  of  a  struggle,  and  may  redoimd  to  our  fu- 
ture advantage.  By  the  same  means,  the  country  was  relieved  from  an,issue 
which,  had  it  been  presented  as  threatened,  our  honor,  our  safety,  our  respect 
£6r  our  ancestors,  and  our  regard  for  our  posterity,  would  have  required  the 
South  to  meet,  at  whatever  hazard.'*  ' 


Quoted  in  Cluskey's  "Political  TextrBook,"  p.  746. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  W.  L.  Tsnoe^,  of  Alahmiaf  fa  • 
letter  dated  May  24th,  1858,  lays :  . 

'*Fto  better  hftd  the  fasoalMen  met  ThetotfiliaddQMilidHlyfevrim 
all  its  exertioDB  to  bring  kaneas  into  the  UnlOB,  *fa  i 
dplea  of  the  GonstitatioiL'  fiba  Ad  lt|  kaovrky  Hut  i 
repreaented  by  FreeaoH  Soiatafa  aad  ITniBWtattfii 
formed  her  daty  withoat  eoosting  the  eoat  Whyahonldflhe  1 
her  oim  imifty,  and  compcoQiiaed  her  poaltloB  VytetfMrelbftt  •  *  • 
General  Davis  may  be  rigjit;  but  the  ftet  la,  thai  the  Nor4i  k^^  at  «^ 
and'  we  stand  not  exaotly  a  aeom  nnto  onnaKeiybBl  owtrialj  wllhoat  aqr 
cause  of  oongratolation  at  thereaolt'" 

At  an  election,  held  in  the  month  of  Angnat,  1858,  the 
people  of  B^ansas  rejected  the  **  proposition  ^  by  a  dedaiTe  mar 
jority.  In  January,  1859,  the  temtorial  legjalatnre  paMed 
an  act,'  submitting  to  the  people  the  question  of  hoMi^ 
another  constitutional  convention,  to  which,  upon  taking  the 
vote,  it  appears  that  they  agreed.  The  convention  met  in 
July,  1859,  and  framed  a  constitution,  which  subsequently 
obtained  the  ratification  of  the  popular  vote,  by  a  majority 
of  about  four  thousand.*  Kansas,  however,  was  not  admitted 
as  a  State,  until  January  29th,  1861,  after  the  Republican 
party  had  carried  the  election  of  President,  and  upon  the 
very  eve  of  war.  Very  earnest  and  protracted  debates  even 
then  took  place  upon  the  subject,  in  Congress ;  so  that  this 
profoundly  exciting  question  actually  remained  open  until 
the  rebellion  was  fully  in  progress,  when  many  Southern  mem- 
bers of  Congress  had  already  left,  and  others  were  just  about 
to  leave  their  seats  vacant. 

The  admission,  of  course,  was  entirely  right,  and  in  entire 
correspondence  with  the  alternative  provision  of  the  act  of 
1858.    But,  upon  looking  over  the  records  of  congressional 

>  Quoted  in  Closkcy's  "Political  Text-Book,"  p.  7S1. 

*  In  Mr.  Douglas's  report,  from  the  Cbmmittee  on  Territories,  in  Febnourf, 
1868,  it  is  sUted  tliat  there  were  not  600  white  bhAbitt&to  in  the  wImIc 
Territory  in  May,  1864,  when  the  bill  for  organizing  it  passed.  In  1869  there 
were  not  far  from  100,000.  It  appears,  from  census  returns  nude  fa  1860^ 
that  there  were  then  109,000. 
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prooeedingB  at  the  period,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
persistent  pressure  of  the  question,  by  the  Republican  leaders 
in  the  Senate,  which  was  very  likely  to  provoke  resistance ; 
and  which  has  the  air,  at  least,  of  an  eager  desire  to  dutch 
the  fruits  of  triumph  before  the  defeated  party  had  secured 
its  retreat  firom  the  scene  of  action,  likely  so  soon  to  remain 
altogether  undisputed.  In  regard  to  a  part  of  these  gentle- 
men— considering  that  things  which  are  lawful  are  not,  under 
»  all  circumstances,  expedient — their  urgency  would  seen>  to 
indicate  a  certain  unconsiousness  of  the  impending  crisis  in 
the  affairs  of  the  country ;  since  it  would  be  uncharitable  to 
charge  them  with  indifference  to  a  calamity  so  direful  as 
civil  war.  The  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  a  conciliatory 
spirit  was  not  yet  past ;  but  there  was  little  manifestation 
of  it  on  either  side.  Probably,  most  of  them  had  no  clear 
conception  of  the  real  state  of  the  case ;  certainly,  none  of 
them  could  have  formed  any  imagination  of  the  actual  course 
of  future  events.  The  hoarse  murmiirs  of  menaced  danger 
to  the  Republic  seem  to  have  affected  them  scarcely  more  than 
the  petulant  outcry  of  a  spoiled  child.  Even  after  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  left  his  home  in  Illinois,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
Washington,  for  inauguration  as  President,  and  when  the 
States  of  the  Gulf  had  already  passed  formal  ordinances  of 
secession,  he  jestingly  proclaimed,  to  an  agitated  and  pro- 
foundly anxious  people — "  Nobody  is  hurt."  * 

Upon  the  introduction  of  the  final  bill  for  the  admission 

^  This  yery  expression  affords  a  key  to  much  which  would  be  otherwise 
inexplicable  in  aocoimting  for  the  actoal  occurrence  of  the  war.  The  country 
%a0  sometimes  graphically  said,  at  the  time,  to  be  "  drifUog  into  war.**  The 
Bepublicans  were,  naturally  enough,  reluctant  to  admit  their  own  rcsponsi 
bility  for  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  treated  it  as  of  trifling  consequence. 
An  extraordinary  speech,  delirered  by  Mr.  Seward,  at  the  New  England  Society 
dinner,  at  the  Astor  House,  in  December,  1860,  is  a  case  in  pofait  It  not  only 
put  aside,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of,  the  idea  of  secession,  or  of  any 
serious  conrulsion  impending,  but  was  fairly  jubilant  over  the  prospects  of  the 
future.  On  the  other  hand,  the  South,  as  was  always  percdved  by  othen 
and  remarked,  was  "  terribly  in  earnest" 
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of  Eaiuiaa,  Mr.  Dooglai  deohurod,  Felpupy  SMh,  IMIV  la 

reply  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Seward : 


««Ii«I>eatthattheirre8i8teBee[diatof  ]lr.8«irtrdaiflUi  Mioabia]  M 
ctrrying  <mt  in  good  lUtfa  the  MtttaMBl  of  1120^  tiuir  f 
ezteodfaig  it  to  the  Paoifie  Oomo,  wm  the  Mto  m^m  of  tilt  i 
sad  gave  rise  to  the  neoesiity  of  eatibliihlng  the  ] 
by  Congrees  with  sIsTery  in  the  Territoriei.    Hoioe^  I  am  not  i 
here  and  aDow  the  Senator  from  New  Tori^  with  all  the  mi^  of  i 
he  has.  with  the  powerfol  party  of  whidi  he  ii  the  head,  to  i 
the  ^MLTty  to  which  I  beloDg  with  the  rapoMiUBtj  (tor  that 
rests  solely  upon  him  and  hb  asiochtse.**  * 


In  this  allegation  Mr.  Douglas  was  dearly  in  the  rq|lit 
No  matter  by  what  unforeseen  contingenoy  H  happened,  ttsi 
the  line  of  36^  80'  conld  not  be  eonvenientiy  extended  to  Ihs 
Pacific — and  the  only  reason  which  eonld  be  oftred,  ww  the 
adoption  of  a  constitntion  exdnding  slayery  by  the  people  of 
California,  throagh  the  centre  of  which  Territory  thtt  Hue 
woald  run — ^the  repeal  of  the  settlement  of  1820  was  aooom- 
plished  by  the  failure  to  fulfil  its  conditions,  which  prohibited 
slavery  north  and  permitted  it  south  of  that  line.  The  question 
in  regard  to  California  was,  it  would  seem,  an  impractica- 
ble one;  but  that  Territory  having  been  admitted  to  the 
Union,  and  provision  made  for  the  admission  of  New  Mezioo 
and  Utah,  both  in  contravention  of  the  settlement  of  1880, 
the  Missouri  Compromise  was  broken  up  altogether,  in  equity 
and  in  law.  The  national  Whig  Convention  of  1852,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  adopted  this  condition  of  things,  **  in 
principle  and  in  substance,"  and  the  national  Democrado 
Convention  of  the  same  year  took  the  same  ground,  though 
not  employing  the  same  language.  The  line  of  86°  80' 
having  been  abandoned,  therefore,  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  were  subje<ft,  in  respect  to  slavery  or  any  other 
matter  afiecting  them,  only  to  such  legislation  as*  Congress 
could  constitutionally  provide  in  such  cases.  Consequently, 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  of  1854,  was  but  a  reaffirmation  of 
the  congressional  action  of  1850,  affirmed  as  it  had  already 

'  From  the  "  Congressional  OlobSL'* 
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been  by  the  Conventions  of  the  two  great  parties,  and  by  a 
popular  vote  of  2,969,0 79,  against  that  of  a  minority  amount- 
ing only  to  157,296.  And  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to 
conjecture,  that,  if  the  framers  of  that  act  had  contented 
themselves  with  providing  only  for  the  admission  of  terri- 
tories, either  with  slavery  or  without,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  residents,  leaving  out  any  mention  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  m  terms,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  create  any  very  extensive  agitation  on  the  subject. 

The  popular  mind  may  be  stirred  up  by  a  direct  proposition, 
which  would  excite  no  particular  interest  or  feeling,  if 
incidentally  presented,  though  leading  to  precisely  the  same 
conclusions.  It  is  not  likely  that  ten  out  of  a  thousand  of 
the  people  of  the  North  ever  examined  this  whole  ques- 
tion, in  its  details.  It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  their 
views  of  it  should  be  somewhat  vague.  But  traditional 
memories  which  himg  round  the  words  "  Missouri  Compro- 
mise ''  impressed  them,  as  with  a  sort  of  sacred  significance. 
Though  practically  repealed,  four  years  before,  yet  when 
the  specific  proposition  to  do  what  had  been  actually  done 
already  was  set  before  them  in  plain  terms,  it  gave  great 
advantage  to  those  who  were  only  too  well  inclined  to  mis- 
lead and  to  excite  the  popular  masses.  Hence,  then,  came, 
in  conjunction  with  other  causes  already  referred  to,  the 
astonishing  increase  of  the  Freesoil  vote,  from  less  than 
160,000,  in  1862,  to  more  than  1,300,000,  in  1866 ;  which 
grew  in  volume,  so  long  as  the  fruitM  theme  of  the  Kansas 
troubles  was  kept  in  agitation,  and  which  finally  brought 
round  the  Republican  triumph,  with  its  results. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  numer- 
ous debates  which  took  place  on  the  general  subject,  during 
so  many  years,  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  those  who 
discussed  it,  that  the  extension  of  slavery  to  a  new  territory, 
so  far  from  being  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  the  system, 
tended  rather  to  its  diminution.  Since  slaves  could  not  be 
imported  into  the  country,  those  who  would  follow  their 
masters  to  fresh  fields  of  labor  must  necessarily  be  takeri 
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from  the  main  body  db^tOfM  <te  <iiit-flliiiifcnt,lMif  laJ 
of  the  increase  of  this  ^dinm^  ptpvkMMi;  la  Jmlnmiutmd 
dition,  is  an  ascertjiiMd  «M^.  WI|elih^Jlt6jr#Mii<lMr*il 
likely  to  increase  aeeotding^to  IM  dlNMniily^ti^ 
severer  labors  of  an  nnbMdcen  r^^,  10  In  I9icr  bonpiilltoM 
ease  and  comfort  of  their  aoonstomed  abtvtoi,  tipbiUSfll 
removed  to  a  less  genial  diniate,  is  -a  pdnt  alx»Bl'tHdriL  m 
probably  accurate  jadgment  m$sf  bcffftsrtMl  M  lfr%Wual% 
it  conld  be  but  the  transfer  of  so  many  slavtM,  iJiiaiJj'ieBig' 
ing  in  the  conntry,  flrom  one  place  of  reriieiioe  J(i  jriMi^iNlt 
The  political  question,  of  the  inorease  of  dave  f1iitw^ii»|l 
still  remain.  But  it  has  been  hmeH/Cfemf  sk0Mv*^iki#4l^ 
the  limits  of  slavery  in  ibe  Bondi  wete 


North  had  already  a  vefy  large  prepbndefaide  ^  fMM^ 
tion ;  and  that  while  the  free  States  (mtnnmbeled  W  iw 
States  at  the  period  of  the  dispute,  the  character  of  the 
great  Northwestern  territory  precluded  the  idea  of  fena^ 
ing  out  of  it,  at  any  future  time,  any  other  than  those  of  the 
former  class. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  upon  this  point,  that 
however  impolitic,  in  a  popular  sense,  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act,  of  1854,  may  have  been  in  some  of  its  terms,  it  was^ 
nevertheless,  unavoidable,  as  a  legislative  measure,  in  its 
"  principle  and  substance,"  whenever  the  orgamsation  of  the 
Territory  became  necessary.  The  adoption  of  an  opposite 
course  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  Compromise  meas- 
ures of  1850,  of  the  pledges  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic 
Conventions,  and  a  revolt  against  the  vote  of  the  immense 
popular  majority  in  1859.  Consistency,  principle,  therefore, 
and  the  very  existence  of  a  party  as  a  national  organixation, 
depended  upon  the  submission  of  the  question  at  issue  to  the 
determination  of  the  people  in  the  several  territories,  under 
suitable  provisions  for  the  rightful  exercise  of  their  popular 
functions.  By  flinching  from  this  doctrine,  the  old  Whig 
party,  so  long  one  of  the  main  supporters  of  a  constitutional 
republic,  ran  headlong  into  the  wild  sea  of  unconstitutional 
radicalism;  and  upon  this  issue,  the  Democratic  party,  no 
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less  distingoished  of  old  for  its  devotion  to  the  caufle  of  the 
Union,  became  hojKlessly  divided ;  and,  finally,  with  the  as- 
surance of  victory  if  it  had  stood  together,  yielded  the  field 
to  those  whom  both  sections  of  the  party  were  most  anxious 
to  defeat,  for  the  cause  of  honestly  republican  principles 
under  the  Constitution.* 


*  By  referring  to  the  final  resolution,  of  the  seriee  which  passed  the  Senate, 
January  12th,  1888  (Appendix  lY.))  ^7  &  ^o^  o^  neariy  four  to  one,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Tery  principle  of  the  Compromise  of  1860  and  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act  was  then  made  a  test  question.  The  House  took  no  action  upon 
those  resolutions ;  but  at  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-fifth  Congress,  Mr. 
Atherton,  of  New  Hampshire  (December  11th,  1888),  brought  forward  in  ^e 
House  a  body  of  resolutionB,  cohering  the  same  general  grounds  as  to  Terri- 
tories and-  other  points  included  in  those  adopted  by  the  Senate.  These  passed 
the  House,  on  the  following  day,  by  large  miy'orities ;  that  one,  which  denied 
the  right  of  Congress  to  interfere  with  slayery  m  the  States,  by  the  "indirect 
means  "  of  acting  upon  petitions  for  its  abolition  in  the  District  and  in  Terri- 
tories recdTing  the  least  support,  the  yote  standing  126  yeas,  to  78  nays.  For 
sixteen  years,  therefore,  and  during  the  political  discussions  of  four  general 
elections,  before  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  the  point  iuTolTed 
in  that  act  had  stood  settled  by  the  action  of  the  two  Houses,  without  any 
general  question  by  the  people.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  agitation  to 
wblcli  that  act  gave  rise,  and  which  led  to  such  direM  consequences,  could 
have  resulted  only  from  such  a  combination  of  activelv-working  agencies  as 
those  described  in  the  text 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ATslkbllltjafl  the  Motive  of  Komliiiitl<«i  A  Histil»  of  th«  DemoemiT  !■  las^ 

the  Whig  Firty  in  ISOaL-fieditloiii  LegidatiTe  Fraeoadlng.— The  VomlMtta  if  A*- 
moot  and  Deyton  the  flret  Initmce  of  BeotloiMliiin,  u  to  CnAldaMm  ftr  the  Tim- 
Idency  and  Yice-Prcsldeney.— Boty  Snoeeaa,  on  merely  avallBblo  Oromdi^lPMBWfc— 
Southern  Leaden  eecUng  to  Inlimn  thomaelyea  u  to  NcrtlMni  OirtlH—l— TIdt  ef 
Mr.  Dayla  to  New  England  In  16fl6L— Mr.  Tbomba  gtrea-  ft  Lectwe  la  DaHia  Ifc 
Lincoln'a  Opinion  of  the  State  of  Union  Sentiment  at  the  South,  dntag  the  WflL 

The  object  of  this  work  has  been  to  point  out,  in  a  some- 
what general  way,  the  movements  of  popular  feeling  and  the 
course  of  action  of  the  several  parties,  as  tending  towards 
certain  results,  not  to  examine  the  conduct  of  particular  ad- 
ministrations of  the  General  Government,  It  may,  however, 
be  properly  enough  suggested  at  this  point,  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  however  actuated  by  considerations  thought 
important  to  insure  success,  at  a  great  public  exigency,  and, 
doubtless,  also,  by  patriotic  views  of  public  duty,  may  have 
committed  a  political  error  in  failing  to  renominate  President 
Pierce  in  1856.  Without  any  reference  to  the  subsequent 
turn  of  events,  under  the  administration  of  his  successor, 
President  Buchanan,  and  allowing  for  the  impossibility  of 
foreseeing  their  progress  and  result,  it  was  the  evident  fact 
that  a  great  national  question  of  absorbing  interest,  unex- 
pectedly coming  up  early  in  the  term  of  President  Pierce, 
must  be  met  and  be  brought  jto  an  issue,  mainly  by  the  intel- 
ligent action  and  popular  strength  of  the  Democratic  party 
throughout  the  country.  The  embarrassments  with  which 
the  administration  of  the  latter  was  encumbered,  in  relation 
to  the  disturbances  in  Kansas,  grew  out  of  causes  at  work 
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remote  from  the  Territory  itself,  as  has  been  already  shown ; 
and  canses  which  it  was  quite  oat  of  the  power  of  the  na- 
tional executive  to  controL  In  his  message  to  Congress  of 
January  24th,  1866,  he  remarked: 

**  The  iDflammatory  agitation,  of  which  the  present  is  but  a  part,  has  for 
twenty  jears  produced  nothmg  saye  unmitigated  evil,  North  and  South.  But 
for  it,  the  character  of  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  future  new  State  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  too  little  faiterest  to  the  hdhabitants  of  the  contig- 
uous States,  personallj  or  ooUectiyely,  to  produce  among  them  any  pditioal 
emotion.*' 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have  properly  pursued 
any  other  course  than  that  adopted,  in  regard  to  affairs 
within  the  Territory.  He  had  declined  to  interfere  by  force 
with  the  action,  regular  or  irregular,  of  the  people  of  the 
Territory  in  their  elections,  on  the  just  ground  that  it  would 
be  "  subversive  of  public  freedom."  Nor  could  he  have  done 
BO  without  incurring  severe  censure  from  one  side  or  the 
other,  perhaps  from  both.  But  when  lawless  violence  ran 
riot  through  the  Territory,  he  despatched  a  sufficient  armc^ 
force  to  restore  and  maintain  order,  as  soon  as  he  could  in- 
duce the  reluctant  Congress,  which  he  had  reassembled  for 
the  purpose,  to  vote  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  troops ;  a 
measure  of  public  duty  and  necessity  resisted  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.^ 

'  After  a  long  and  exciting  session.  Congress  finally  a^oumed,  August 
18th,  1866,  without  passmg  the  ordinary  appropriation  bill  for  the  support  of 
the  army.  This  the  House  had  refused  to  do,  unless  the  Senate  would  agree 
to  terms  which  would  prevent  the  President  from  ushig  the  military  force, 
aooor(Ung  to  his  Judgment  of  the  exigency,  m  Kansas.  The  President,  there- 
upon, issued  his  proclamation  to  reassemble  Ckmgress,  August  21st.  The 
House  had  proposed  the  following  proviso : 

**  That  no  part  of  the  military  force  of  the  United  States,  for  the  support 
of  whidi  appropriation  was  made  by  this  act,  shall  be  employed  in  aid  of  the 
enforcement  of  any  enactment  heretofore  parsed  by  the  bodies  claiming  to  be 
the  Territorial  Le^lalure  of  Kansas." 

The  Senate  proposed  to  strike  out  this  proviso,  to  which  the  House  ereni- 
nally  Agreed,  by  a  vote  of  yeas  101,  to  nays  98 ;  and  the  Mil  having  thus 
pined,  the  extra  session  ended,  by  a^jounmient,  August  80th.  • 
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A  BtrikiDg  illiiBtration  of  the  diffienltiieB  with  idnoh  .the 
adpiiiiistration  was  enTironed  appears  in  the  tenor  of  ( 
resolutioDS  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  MaMaohn 
which  were  approved  Jane  3d,  1856.  These  resolntionaoaBie 
up  in  consequence  of  an  order  moved  for  the  appropiiatioo 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  the  State,  in  aid  qf 
Kansas.  The  motion  was  advocated  in  the  legislators^  and 
by  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  Freesoil  press;  though  its  passage 
would  evidently  have  placed  the  State  in  the  open  atdtnde 
of  furnishing  funds  in  aid  of  an  insurrectionary  condition  of 
things  on  the  distant  border  of  civilization.  Tnstiead  of  tak- 
ing this  step,  the  legislature  ingeniously  passed  reaolvea  com- 
mendiug  the  case  to  the  popular  &vor  and  assistance,  aa  fid- 
lows: 

ReMolvedy  •  •  •  That  we  have  heard  the  eaU  for  sympatliy  aad  iM 
which  has  come  up  to  the  people  of  the  Uzdted  States  fifom  tbo  ssltkri  ef 
KonBas,^  *  •  *  and  while  we  do  not  claim  that  aa  a  Stale  Icgidataie  wa 
are  clotlied  with  power  to  initiate  measurea  for  their  relief,  we  nerertbelaBS 
present  their  ease  to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  full  confidence  that 
they  win  use  all  just  and  constituUonal  means  to  aid  these  heroic  men  in  mam- 
taining  and  defetuUng  their  liberties. 

The  legislature  thus  stirred  up  the  people,  and,  by  its  au- 
thority, solicited  contributions  in  favor  of  the  side  with 
which  it  was  in  political  sympathy,  and  which  was  in  con- 
flict with  the  Geoeral  Government.  And  the  party  thus  al- 
ways most  professed  to  guard  themselves  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, when  most  intent  upon  breaking  it  down.  The  resolves 
proceed  to  charge  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  in  the  Terri- 
tory to  the  "  neglect  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  the  settlers  "  (meaning  the  Freesoil  settlers)  "  and 
redress  their  wrongs ;  '*  and,  in  the  same  breath,  refer  to  the 
action  of  the  President  in  issuing  a  proclamation  of  warning 
to  all  those  who,  by  any  means,  were  seeking  to  resist  the 
execution  of  the  territorial  laws.  They  leave  in  no  doubt 
the  state  of  mind  in  the  Freesoil  party,  by  declaring  that 

'  Doubtless  from  "  old  John  Brown,**  who  came  to  Haasadrasetta  for  thai 
purpoBe. 
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"  the  qnestion  of  fbee  or  glare  territory  is  become  a  promi- 
nent and  vital  issue  before  the  country,  and  threoOenB  to 
drive  the  nation  into  civil  tDar^ 

Kansas  was  then,  and  had  been  for  two  years,  under  a 
territorial  gOTcmment,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress,  and 
although  the  President  was  bound  to  see  to  it,  that  peace  was 
kept  or  restored,  as  he  did,  by  means  of  the  troops  of  the 
United  States,  yet  he  had  no  authority  whatever  to  inteiv 
fere  with  the  popular  vote  in  Kansas,  or  between  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  and  its  legislature,  or  to  adjudicate 
upon  alleged  points  of  fraud  in  the  conduct  of  its  elections 
At  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  the  country  we  have  seen 
lees  scruple  exhibited,  in  giving  executive  directioYi  to  the 
popular  action  at  elections,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  under 
that  plea  of  "  necessity,"  which  was  only  the  party  necessity 
of  obtaining  a  show  of  the  major  vote. 

The  Democratic  Convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan in  1856,  could  have  used  no  tei*ms  more  expressive 
of  the  views  entertained  by  it.    It  declared : 

"  The  AmGrican  Democracy  recognize  and  adopt  the  principles  contafaied 
in  the  organic  laws  establishing  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  as 
embodying  the  only  sound  and  safe  solution  of  the  '  slavery  question/  upon 
whioh  the  great  national  idea  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country  can  repose 
in  its  determined  conservatism  of  the  Union — ^non-interference  by  Congress 
with  slavery  hi  State  and  Territory,  or  fai  the  Dbtrict  of  Columbia.  That  this 
was  the  basis  of  the  Compromises  of  1850— confirmed  by  both  the  Democratic 
and  Whig  parties  in  national  conventions — ratified  by  the  people  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1852 — and  rightiy  applied  to  the  organization  of  Territories  in  1854.** 
• 

The  same  Convention,  in  the  wannest  language  of  com- 
prehensive eulogy,  as  well  as  by  specification  of  particular 
policy  pursued,  proclaimed  its  unqualified  approbation  of 
the  measures,  and  general  conduct  of  the  administration  of 
President  Pierce.  It  was,  nevertheless,  thought  best  to  select 
Mr.  Buchanan  as  the  candidate,  who  had  been  out  of  the 
immediate  sphere  of  politics  by  reason  of  his  absence  as 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  evident  that  no  slight  was  intended  to  his  predecessor^ 
14 


whoj  it  was  understood,  mgediM  pretflHiMs  t»  ttti 
tioD ;  but  it  was  equally  «videBt^  ihafi  tha 
supposed  ^'  availabili^  **  was  tfppHed  to  1 
direot  issue  before  the  people  was  Ana  in 
avoided.  The  Demoomts  were  ehmrd^nongli  i 
that  a  great  many  persona  would  TOte  flsr  tiie 
the  party,  who  had  nerer  read  the  readlutiona.  It^ 
these  grounds,  therefore^  that  it  waa  thought  beat  to  talOKf 
a  fresh  candidate,  whose  name  had  not  beoi 
the  agitating  Ejmsas  imbroglia  It  may  well  be  < 
whether  that  was  not  the  propitiona  moment  Ibr  i 
issue  fairly  and  squarely,  upon  its  very  AmmL  Not  totto  ia 
indicated  something  of  a  shiver  in  the  breeiai  Thmtm  in  ^ned 
reason  to  believe  that  Brerident  Pieroe  wonU  bava  tan 
reelected;  and  such  a  result  would  have  definitively  as^ 
tied,  in  due  time,  and  would  have  afforded  the  nMWt  fkvea* 
able  means  of  settling  the  Kansas  question,  if  the  adminiatfa* 
tion,  under  which  the  original  measure  was  adopted,  Iiad  been 
sustained  by  the  popular  suffrage.  The  line  waa  already 
drawn  with  considerable  clearness,  though  not  so  stiffly  as 
afterwards  between  those  who  accounted  themselvea  the 
unswerving  supporters  of  constitutional  principles,  and  those 
who,  upon  sectional  grounds,  had  made  the  sectional  nomina- 
tions of  Mr.  Fremont,  of  California,  for  President,  and  Mr. 
Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  for  Vice-President ;  the  first  instance 
in  which  one  or  the  other  of  the  candidates  for  these  offices 
had  not  been  selected  from  a  slave  State. 

In  the  election  which  ensued,  Kentucky,  so  stroi^y 
impregnated  with  Whig  opinions,  and  Tennessee,  which 
also  had  voted  for  General  Scott  in  1852,  notwithstanding 
allegations  likely  to  prejudice  his  cause  in  a  slave  State,  now 
cast  their  weight  into  the  scale  for  Mr.  Buchanan.  In  aJl  the 
fifteen  slave  States,  including  Delaware,  Mr.  Fremont  recOTed 
but  about  twelve  hundred  votes ;  and  in  all  but  four  of  those 
States,  not  a  single  ballot  was  thrown  for  the  ticket  which' 
bore  his  name.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  moment,  indeed,  when  all 
other  considerations  should  be  postponed,  for  the  one*  great 
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cause  of  sastainiiig  the  Constitation  and  upholding  the  Union. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men,  probably,  acted  for 
the  occasion  with  the  party  which  supported  the  Fremont 
ticket,  attracted  by  the  air  of  spirited  adventure  which  sur- 
rounded his  name,  who  might,  at  a  favorable  future  moment, 
have  been  drawn  back  to  their  old  allegiance.  It  is  likely,  • 
considering  the  immediate  relation  of  affairs,  that  the  whole 
Democratic  strength,  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Buchanan, 
would  have  been  equally  at  the  command  of  the  party,  had 
it  chosen  to  renominate  Mr.-  Pierce.  Nor  does  it  look  at  all 
unlikely,  that  such  a  manifestation  of  firmness,  on  the  part  of  the 
^  unterrified  "  Democracy,  might  have  secured  it  a  stiU  more 
decisive  majority.  Without  meaning  to  institute  any  com- 
parison between  the  candidates,  in  other  respects,  it  seems 
obvious  that  the  constitutional  cause  would  have  been  power- 
fully confirmed,  by  a  frank  attitude  and  by  re£(olute  action; 
and  that  this  course  would  have  tended  to  the  easier  and  ear- 
lier settlement  of  the  impending  troubles.  And  even  if  the 
turn  of  the  political  contest  had  proved  in  favor  of  Mr.  Fre- 
mont— ^matters  were  not  then  so  ripe  for  civil  disruption  as 
four  years  afterwards,  and  might  have  been  more  readily  ad- 
justed. At  all  events,  had  the  ''  Fremonters  "  then  succeeded, 
the  people  would  have  had  more  cheaply  a  lesson  of  the  most 
salutary  influence,  which  might  have  saved  them  from  the 
abyss  into  which  they  were  finally  induced  to  plunge. 

The  Democratic  success  in  the  election  proved,  in  fact, 
but  a  hollow  victory.  It  led  to  the  entanglement  of  a  ques- 
tion, dearly  enough  before  the  people,  with  novel  compli- 
cations, which  tended  to  expedite  the  final  catastrophe.  The 
cry  of  the  Freesoilers  was — "No  more  slave  territory.'' 
According  to  the  action  of  Congress,  ratified  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  nation,  the  people  of  the  several  territories  were 
left  to  determine  this  question  for  themselves,  when  they 
came  to  form  their  State  constitutions.  It  was  a  clear  issue, 
upon  which  the  Freesoilers  were  in  a  very  decided  minority ; 
and  nothing  was  needed  but  strict  adherence  to  the  point, 
and  magnanimous  efforts  to  hold  the  friends  of  constitutJonal 
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prindpleB  together,  to  jfKmam  the 
and  to  add  to  it  gr«at  Mnwriftal  gaiai  It  iriU  te  ilktMli 
that  the  sort  of  Bpirit  nmiftited  bj  Cbe  leaden  of  pabfia 
opinion  in  the  South,  prerented  aaoh  a  4 
less  a  great  divenity  of  viewa  existed  in  theSoaA. 
were,  here  and  there,  aealona  dianmoniati  in  that  < 
there  were  at  the  North,  who  had  long  eheiiBhed  the  Idea  nf 
separation.  But  it  oannot  be  doubted,  that  the  vast  bodjef 
the  people  in  every  slave  State^  during  the  progreM  at 
events,  inclading  the  most  aUe^  infloential,  and  by  J 
most  in  number  of  their  leading  men,  were  heartUy  i 
to  the  Union,  sincerely  anxious  to  preserve  it,  and 
only  to  maintain  those  principles  of  the  Oonsfcttation— wbelhir 
right  or  wrong,  in  some  of  their  interpretations  of  i 
upon  which  the  Union  was  founded,  and  ^iHiioh ' 
tial  to  itB  preservation,  unimpaired  in  its  original  purity  and 
integrity.  For  example,  after  general  religious  commvnioB 
between  the  North  and  the  South  had  ceased,^  and  genersl 
stagnation  prevailed,  as  to  their  social  intercourse,  Mr.  JtS- 
ferson  Davis  spent  the  summer  months  of  the  year  1868  hi 
New  England,  with  his  family;  visited  its  principal  cities  and 
addressed  public  assemblies,  on  several  occasions  with  great 
acceptance.  A  visitor  of  his  character  and  standing  oonU 
not  £fiil  to  enjoy  ample  opportunity  of  conversation  with  all 
classes  of  citizens ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  he  left  for  his 
Southern  home  with*6trong  impressions,  derived  from  the  prev- 
alent tone  of  sentiment,  that  the  disputes  which  had  so  long 
tended  to  alienate  the  two  sections  from  each  other  would 
pass  by,  without  leading  to  any  more  serious  consequences 

'  There  were  very  few  pulpits  at  the  North,  at  this  period,  to  whidi  a 
pastor  would  rentore  to  invite  a  brother  clergjmaii  from  a  slaTe  SUte^  ahoild 
■  such  a  one  happen  to  be  b  the  neighborhood,  to  pieach  a  Gospel  addressed 
to  all  nations,  in  any  one  of  which,  at  the  thne  of  its  promulgation,  slsTciy 
was  the  common  practice,  and  in  regard  to  which  practice  it  contains  no  it- 
proof.  The  American  Tract  Society  had  already  been  formally  dirided;  the 
main  office  remaining  at  New  Tork,  while  the  New  England  seoodfaig  braneh 
bad  Its  headquarters  at  Boston,  and  became  an  actife  oi^aa  ofaboUtiott. 
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than  those  whioh  had  been  already  experienced.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Davis  repaired  to  New  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  himself  and  his  Southern  friends  on  this 
very  subject — ^in  a  word,  to  learn,  by  personal  investigation, 
whether  the  idea  was  seriously  entertained  by  considerable 
masses  of  the  Northern  population,  as  was  more  or  less  indi- 
cated by  the  tone  of  not  a  few  members  of  Congress  from 
that  quarter,  of  pressing  the  question  of  slavery  or  antisla- 
very  to  the  point  of  submission,  or  resistance  by  the  South. 
Many  others  of  the  chief  citizens  of  that  part  of  the  country 
also*  visited  the  North,  at  or  about  the  same  period,  probably 
with  the  same  general  view  of  inquiry  and  observation ;  and  two 
years  earlier,  Mr.  Toombs,  by  invitation  of  the  Boston  '^  Mer- 
cantile Library  Association,**  delivered  before  a  numerous  as- 
sembly of  that  literacy  body,  a  lecture  which  was  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  domestic  slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  United 
States,  in  its  constitutional  and  social  relations.' 

Indeed,  President  Lincoln  himself,  while  the  war  was 
still  raging,  without  apparent  prospect  of  speedy  termination, 
did  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  one  of  his  characteristic  address- 
es to  the  public,  that,  except  in  South  Carolina,  he  believed 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  in  every  Southern  State  were 
still  for  the  Union  at  heart.'  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
room  for  rational  doubt,  that  the  &ct,  more  or  less  corre- 
spondent with  his  opinion,  continuing  unchanged  to  the  end 
of  the  war,  rendered  the  success  of  the  Confederacy  imprac- 
ticable, and  hastened  the  final  result. 

'  On  the  eTeniDg  of  January  24th,  1866. 

'  In  a  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1860,  when  affairs  had  so  nearly  ripened  for  open  secession,  Mr. 
Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  declared  that  the  true  way  to  restore  harmony  was, 
^'^by  cheerfully  and  honestly  assuring  to  every  section  its  constitutional  rights. 
No  ieeiion  profoMs  to  a»k  more  ;  no  section  ought  to  offer  less^  He  added 
that  three^uarters  of  his  constituents  -would  uphold  him  in  this  position. 
Whereupon,  Mr.  DaTis's  colleague,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  said :  **  If  the 
same  spirit  could  prevail  which  actuates  the  Senator  who  has  just  now  taken 
his  seat,  a  different  ttate  of  Ihinge  might  he  produced  in  twenty  dayt^ — Co^ 
grestioMd  Globe,  December  11th,.  1860. 
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moTement  and  demonstration.^  In  the  North,  it  took,  oC 
coarse,  the  shape,  and  bore  the  character  of  assault  vpttB 
that  part  of  the  country  of  which  slavery  was  a  domestic 
feature.  In  the  South,  whatever  form  the  question  may  have 
taken,  either  in  regard  to  the  protection  or  the  extension  of 
slavery,  it  was,  of  course,  in  the  attitude  of  defence.  How 
far  the  right  and  even  the  necessity  of  defence  may  have  been 
appealed  to,  either  beyond  or  within  the  bounds  of  expedi- 
ency, in  particular  instances,  considering  the  relative  situar 
tion  of  the  parties,  is  a  totally  different  question.  In  general, 
though  not  always — as  in  the  case  of  the  refusal  to  extend 
the  compromise  line  of  1820  to  its  natural  limit  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean — or,  as  many  of  its  people  thought,  in  the  provisions 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act — the  South  had  been  able,  after 
severe  struggles,  to  secure  what  it  deemed  necessary  for  its , 
permanent  safety,  under  the  shelter  of  the  Constitution.  But, 
exposed  to  incessant  assaults,  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
which  at.  length  grew  vehement  and  aggravated,  upon  its 
social,  moral,  and  religious  condition,  it  had  long  felt  a  burn- 
ing sense  of  wrong,  and  in  this  state  of  mind  men  are  not 

'  The  tariff  question  afforded  the  onlj  other  serious  cause  of  discnsskm; 
but  natoraUy  had  less  influence  with  the  popuUir  masses.  In  the  North,  the 
Whigs  in  general  had  faTored  a  tariff  for  protection  to  domestic  mano&c- 
tores ;  the  Democrats  preferred  one  for  revenue  solely,  and  the  incidental  pro- 
tection it  would  afford ;  the  difference  between  them  being  one  of  termiT^and 
degree,  therefore,  rather  than  of  principle,  while  the  South  was,  geaeraUy,  on 
the  free  trade  side.  Yet,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  in  the  winter  of 
1860-1S61,  while  the  country  was  on  the  very  verge  of  war,  a  new  system 
of  high  duties,  usually  known  as  "  the  Morrill  tariff,"  from  the  name  of  the 
member  from  Vermont,  by  whom  it  was  introduced,  was  carried  through  Con- 
gress by  the  Republicans ;  and  that,  too,  against  the  earnest  remonstrances  of 
some  of  the  more  leading  Republican  Journals  in  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
on  account  of  the  existing  condition  of  public  affairs.  No  doubt  this  mea^- 
ore  had  its  effect  at  the  South ;  and  there  can  be  as  litUe  doubt  that  an  ex- 
traordinary resolution  of  the  Convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln,  m  the 
preceding  sunmier,  hereafter  referred  to  in  these  pages,  which  promised  pro- 
tection of  this  description  to  the  agricvUurdL  and  wmmerciniy  as  well  as  to 
mannfacturipg  interests  of  the  country,  and  even  to  the  laboring  classes,  had 
ft  powerfrd  influence  in  swelUng  the  Republican  vote  at  the  election. 
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often  controlled  by  conffldenttioiiB  of  poHoj.  Hie  Noiih 
could  only  complain  of  the  South  for  loristiaoe  to  its  politi- 
cal objects,  with  which  it  had  seen  fit  to  mix  op  oeitiiB 
moral  and  religious  views.  But  if  the  position  of  the  Ibniier 
was  one  c^  unadulterated  and  indisputable  Tirtne,  thai  of 
the  other  necessarily  implied  an  opposite  ielati<m  to  the  re> 
quirements  of  good  conscience ;  and  to  be  forced  into  such 
an  attitude,  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  pro- 
cedure, could  not  but  tend  to  weaken  any  ordinary  feelhigf 
of  attachment  to  the  Union.  Although  unsaooeeafiil  eflbits 
had  been  made  to  bring  about  this  unhappy  state  of  things, 
for  several  years  preceding  the  period  now  under  considen- 
tion,  as  has  been  already  shown  in  previous  pages  of  this 
volume — it  was  upon  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1650  that 
the  first  issue  was  directly  taken.  This  movement  was  also 
unsuccessful,  in  its  immediate  influence,  as  appeared  by  the 
popular  vote  of  the  North,  at  the  two  succeeding  elections  of 
President.  The  real  objection  to  the  law,  on  the  part  of  its 
more  violent  assailants,  consisted  in  their  opposition  to  any 
law  for  the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves.  But  by  incessantly 
working  upon  the  popular  mind,  through  every  channel  hy 
which  it  could  possibly  be  reached,  a  state  of  feeling  was 
finally  produced  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  Personal 
Liberty  bills,  by  one  after  another  of  the  Northern  legisla- 
tive assemblies.  At  length,  fourteen  of  the  sixteen  free 
States  had  provided  statutes  which  rendered  any  attempt  to 
execute  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  so  difficult  as  to  be  practically 
impossible,  and  placed  each  of  those  States  in  an  attitude  of 
virtual  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.'*  It  is 
certain  that  a  state  of  feeling  thus  indicated  could  not  he 
considered  especially  friendly  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  or 
calculated  to  encourage  those  sentiments  of  veneration  to  it, 
so  earnestly  enjoined  by  the  admonitions  of  Washington. 
Nor  could  legislative  proceedings,  thus  framed,  in  order  to 

'  At  a  Bomcwhat  later  period,  the  execntiye  ofiBcera  of  Ohio  and  Iowa  i«- 
fused  to  surrender  to  justice  persons  charged  with  partidpation  in  the  **  John 
Brown  raid.** 
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prevent  the  vindication  of  a  constitutional  right,  which  had 
been  parsued  throughout  the  Northern  States  for  seventy 
years,  in  the  rare  instances  which  occurred,  without  any  ob- 
struction, and  with  the  ready  aid  of  the  local  State  magis- 
trates, tend  materially  to  the  promotion  of  comfortable 
feelings  in  the  South.  In  fact,  those  laws,  in  connection  with 
the  repeated  rescues  of  slaves  by  mobs  from  the  custody  of 
officers  who  had  them  in  charge,  together  with  constant  in- 
citements offered  to  slaves  in  the  Border  States  to  desert 
their  masters,  produced-  the  profoundest  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion in  that  quarter. 

If  the  South  might  then  have  been  beginning  to  think 
of  revolt,  it  is  no  less  certain  that,  at  that  period,  the  Nprth 
not  only  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  almost  continual  riot 
against  the  laws  of  the  Genertil  Government,  but  that  those 
seditiously  disposed  were  encouraged  to  evade  and  resist 
those  laws,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  State  legislatures.^ 
But  the  objects  which  the  fanatics  and  trading  politicians 
failed  to  effect,  immediately,  through  factious  opposition  to 
a  law  which  the  most  respected  judicial  tribunals,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  land,  pronounced  to  be  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  solemn  engagements  of  the  Constitution,  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act  fomished  them  with  a  more  manageable 
instrument  to  accomplish.  Flighty  denunciations  of  a  law, 
obviously  right  in  principle,  whatever  objections  might  be 
thought  to  exist  to  some  of  its  details,  and  which  was  sus- 
tained by  the  best  judicial  opinions  throughout  the  country, 
could  hardly  commend  themselves  to  the  convictions  of  con- 
siderate men,  however  strong  their  repugnance  might  be  to 
the  institution  of  slavery.    But  the  act  for  the  organization- 

*  Mr.  Webster^s  ophuoo  upon  this  special  point  was  given  in  no  doabtfiil 
terms,  in  a  speech  deliTered  by  him,  at  Capon  Springs,  Virginia,  in  1851.  He 
remarked :  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  and  repeat,  that  if  the  Northern  States 
refuse  wilfully  or  deliberately  to  carry  into  effect  that  part  of  the  Constitution 
which  respects  the  restoration  of  fugitlre  slayes,  the  South  would  no  longer 
be  bound  to  keep  the  compact.  A  bargain  broken  on  one  side^  is  broken  on 
an  Bide?." 
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who  had  already  defj^aiied  of  titeireaifce^i 
their  feet  again,  and  dedaimed^witharritoiagtii  of  i 
hardly  to  hare  been  erpeoMdftaoilhdr  hte  diipiiilaaiiwi 
dition.  ^  It  repeals  the  iM^ed  eagagODMBt  of  i 
Oompromise ! "  was  the  hypoQrifiDal'Cvy  ef  jpetttidal  < 
biers,  notoriously  eng^ag^  tt  Ae ! 
long  engaged  in  resistiiig,  and  huattMng  vtterijr  toaaBii^ 
the  sacred  engagement  of  the  Constitution  I  ThetMlpftb^ 
ment  to  restore  fagitiredavea  had  been  xvCifiMiy^lto  #liQle 
people,  in  settling  the  fimndatioiii  of  tibe  Uaidtai}  .littlBi^ 
sonri  Compromise  was  bol  an  aot  of  Oovigfti%^aHiMir  Mfy 
in.  correspondence  with  its  speoifio  Tbtne;  oj^  to  ^ipaill^ 
certainly,  like  any  other  act,  at  any  snbseqaent  searikNi  of  As 
National  Legislatnre,  if  a  contingency,  nnfereseen  at  the  tfaM 
of  its  enactment,  seemed  to  render  snch  repeal  expedirart  aod 
justifiable.  It  had  been  adopted,  so  &r  as  concerned  the 
admission  of  Missouri,  with  slavery,  which  constituted  the 
only  compromise  involved  in  it,  against  the  most  strennoiis 
opposition  of  Northern  members  of  Congress  in  general, 
and  against  a  large  majority  of  the  votes  of  Northern  Repie- 
sentatives.  It  was  repealed,  in  fact,  by  the  large  minority 
vote  from  the  North,  in  Congress,  which  cut  in  two  the  line 
of  compromise,  fixed  upon  by  it,  and  who  refused  to  extend 
that  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  the  language  of  Mr.  Webster,  quoted  above,  ^  A  bar- 
gain broken  on  one  side,  is  broken  on  all  sides.''  In  reality, 
the  law  of  1854,  called  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Aot,  did  bat  put 
into  words  the  deed  done  in  1850,  called  the  Compromise  of 
that  year;  and  that  deed  was  done  by  the  power  of  the 
North,  against  the  express  claim  of  the  South,  that  it  would 
be  content  with  the  engagement  of  1820,  called  the  BGseouri 
Compromise,  carried  out  honestly  in  its  spirit  and  its  terms, 
lliis  source  of  dispute  continued  open,  as  has  been  already 
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ehowD,  until  the  consammation  of  the  oaiiBe8j>f  rebellion,  in 
the  winter  of  1860-1861. 

It  has  been  also  shown,  that  most  of  the  Northern  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  in  both  branches,  had  associated  themselves 
together  at  Washington,  in  an  organized  body,  for  a  sectional, 
and,  in  its  spirit,  an  unlawful  purpose,  in  the  spring  of  1854. 
With  the  extraordinary  means  and  influence  of  such  a  con- 
gressional combination,  they  had  largely,  though  secretly, 
circulated  appeals  to  popular  feeling,  which  were  practically 
in  resistance,  and  were  oialculated  to  stir  the  people  up  in 
resistance  to  a  formal  measure  of  the  deliberative  assembly, 
of  which  these  gentlemen  were  themselves  compoDent  parts, 
and  in  which  they  ought  to  have  remembered  that  they  were 
national  representatives,  instead  of  the  partisans  of  a  section. 
It  can  hardly  be  contended,  by  rational  men,  that  this  was 
not  a  specifically  seditious  organization.  If  no  act  of  '^  ag- 
gression "  had  been  heretofore  committed,  here  was  one,  at 
least,  justly  to  be  considered  a  covert  conspiracy,  directly 
hostile  to  the  future  peace  and  welfare  of  the  country.  Sup- 
poung  the  motive  to  be  fair,  and  the  object  contemplated 
honest,  they  would  afford  no  warrant  for  an  undertaking  thus 
pursued;  except  by  admission  of  the  doctrine  that  "the  end 
sanctifies  the  means,"  so  fearftdly  denounced  by  the  Scrip- 
tural text,  as  doing  evU  that  good  may  come.  The  voice  of 
Clay,  alas !  was  now  hushed  amid  the  groves  of  Ashland ; 
the  heart  of  Webster,  "  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore  "  of 
Marshfield.  It  needed  but  their  trumpet-tones,  in  the  halls 
of  Congress,  to  have  pierced  to  the  maiTOW  and  the  dividing 
asunder  of  such  an  unholy  alliance,  and  to  have  stamped  it, 
in  its  inception,  with  the  characteristics  of  everlasting  rep- 
robation. 

But  now,  from  the  same  source,  proceeded  another  act  of, 
originally,  secret,  and  even  less  excusable,  "  aggression."  A 
book  had  been  written,  filled  with  thiB  most  unsparing  denun- 
ciation of  the  Southern  people,  in  regard  to  their  "  peculiar 
institution,"  their  principles,  habits,  and  general  condition ; 
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principles  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union ;  since  those  of 
the  South  were  uniformly  of  a  "  proslavery "  description, 
and  could  have  had  no  existence  there  except  in  that  char- 
acter. Indeed,  a  work  so  intemperate  and  ferocious  could 
only  have  owed  its  preparation  to  some  one  of  the  craziest 
of  the  Northern  &natics,  assisted  in  such  a  laudable  and 
patriotic  undertaking  by  other  pers6ns,  who  designed  to  use 
it  for  party  purposes.^  In  a  word,  this  reckless  tissue  of 
fabrications,  thus  endorsed,  was  a  '^  campaign  document'' 
Such  as  it  was,  it  received  the  written  recommendation  of  no 
less  than  sixty-eight  Republican  members  of  Congress.  It 
would  be  doing  injustice  to  some  of  those  gentlemen,  pro- 
fessedly men  of  Christian  principles,  to  suppose  that  they 
had  given  the  book  more  than  the  merest  cursory  inspection, 
before  they  so  imprudently,«and,  perhaps,  in  many  instances, 
by  the  mere  force  of  example,  affixed  their  signatures  to  the 
formal  and  strongly  commendatory  certificate  which  helped 
to  give  the  book  its  extensive  circulation.  Indeed,  when 
this  matter  came  up  afterwards,  in  Congress,  in  the  debates 
upon  the  election  of  Speaker,  there  was  much  said  by  way 
of  palliation  of  the  act,  on  the  ground  of  incaution  exercised, 
and  of  that  sort  of  heedless  subscription,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  the  applicant,  or  because  others  had  first  set 
down  their  names,  which  has  been  only  too  often  practised, 
by  men  who  forget  how  their  reputations  are  thus  put  at 
stake,  and  which  often  leads  to  the  most  injurious  conse- 
quences. It  is  a  pity  that  a  similar  apology,  such  as  it  is,  could 
not  be  urged  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Seward,  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Republican  party,  at  the  time,  who  afforded  the 

*  Besides  the  coDgressional  testimonial  in  favor  of  this  book,  described  in 
the  pages  following,  it  had  the  recommendation  of  a  great  number  of  leading 
men  in  the  Republican  partj ;  and  in  a  certificate  signed  by  sereral  of  this 
description  m  New  Tork,  including  members  of  the  Bepublican  conmiittee, 
and  editors  of  Freesoil  newspapers,  it  was  pardcularlj  commended  as  useful 
to  circulate  in  several  of  the  Western  free  States,  the  vote  of  which  would  be 
essen^  in  the  approaching  election  of  President 
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work  his  unqualified  approval,  after  a  carefnl  pemnl  of  iu 
contentR.* 

The  book,  and  the  recommendation  thus  procured  for  it, 
were  artfully  contrived  for  effect  among  a  large  class  of  the 
Northern  people,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  means  of  con- 
tradiction, and  of  whatever  qualifying  facts  might  have  been 
adduced.  The  people  of  the  quarter  so  violently  assailed, 
would  naturally  disdain  attempts  at  refutation;  but  the 
falsehoods,  and  the  acrimony  with  which  they  were  brought 
forward,  produced  among  them  the  natural,  perhaps,  the  iii- 
tended  results,  of  indignation  and  fiery  remonstrance.  C«^ 
tain  it  is,  that  such  a  libel,  so  authorized,  against  a  people 
who  have  more  recently  shown  the  world  how  well  deserred, 
or  otherwise,  such  a  description  of  them  might  be,  could 
have  little  salutary  influence  towards  promoting  the  cause 
of  the  Union.  But  the  immediate  effect  of  this  publication 
was  a  sensible  reaction  in  the  general  public  sentiment  of 
the  North,  and  in  Congress.  This  appeared  especially  when 
that  body  came  together,  in  December,  1858,  and  the  elec- 
tion for  Speaker  of  the  House  was  under  consideration.  Mr. 
Sherman,  of  Ohio,  who  was  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Helper  testi- 
monial ;  and,  although  he  affirmed  that  he  had  never  read 
the  book,  and  had  totally  forgotten  the  fact  of  signing  the 
paper  in  question,  yet  ignorance  was  held  to  be  no  excuse, 
on  the  part  of  a  gentleman  of  his  standing;  so  that,  after  a 
contest  of  several  months,  and  many  ballotings,  his  party 
were  compelled  to  withdraw  his  name  from  the  canvass,  and 

*  The  following  endorsement  bj  Mr.  Seward  undoubtedly  had  the  mMt 
mischievous  effect : 

"•  Arsraar,  N.  Y^  Jane  SSlh,  l^u 
"  Gentlemen  :  I  hare  received  from  jou  a  copy  of  the  recent  publication, 
entitled  the  *  Impending  CrisL)  of  the  South/  and  have  read  it  with  the  deep> 
est  attention.  It  seems  to  me  a  work  of  great  merit ;  rich,  yet  accurate  in 
statistical  information,  and  logical  in  its  analogies ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  it 
will  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  public  mind,  in  favor  of  truth  and  justice. 
**  I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  W,  B.  SwwamdJ^ 
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a  Speaker  was  eventually  chofien  who  was  not  liable  to  the 
offensive  imputation  in  question.' 

It  was  not  singular,  considering  the  morbid  temper  to 
which  it  is  evident  that  popular  feeling  in  the  North  had  be- 
oome  extensively  wrought  up,  that  such  a  headstrong  «id 
reckless  fanatic  as  ^^  John  Brown,"  should  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  promoting  a  servile  insurrection.  The  events  of  that 
equally  foolish  and  criminal  undertaking — ^his  hardihood,  his 
ignorance,  his  want  of  means  and  influence,  his  incapacity  to 
compare  these  deficiences  with  the  requirements  for  an  enter- 
prise so  fonnidable,  his  utter  failure  to  accomplish  any  part 
of  the  object  contemplated,  except  the  alarm  of  a  peaceful 
village  and  the  murder  of  several  of  its  unoffending  inhab- 
itants; his  capture  and  trial  and  execution;  the  immense 
sensation  created  throughout  the  whole  country,  made  up 
partly  of  indignation  at  an  attempt  so  ferocious,  and  partly 
of  ridicule  at  the  inadequacy  of  the  preparation ;  the  total 
want  of  effect  upon  the  reluctant  slaves,'  and  the  generally 

'  It  was  dnring  the  protracted  and  sharp  debates  of  this  contest  for  the 
Speakeiship,  that  portions  of  a  pamphlet,  alleged  to  hare  been  widely  drqa- 
lated  through  the  North  and  the  South,  were  read  in  the  House  of  Represents- 
tiyes,  upon  motion  of  one  of  the  members,  which  contained  a  plan  of  as- 
sodadon  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  hostilities  agahist  the  latter  part  ^ 
'  of  the  country.  Amongst  other  things,  it  proposed  '*to  land  military  forces 
in  the  Southern  States,  who  shall  raise  the  standard  of  freedom,  and  call  the 
ilaTee  to  it,  and  such  free  persons  as  may  be  willing  to  join  it"  The  purpose 
was  thus  more  particularly  developed : 

*'  Our  plan  is  to  make  war,  openly  or  secretly  as  circumstances  may  dictate, 
upon  the  property  of  the  slaveholders  and  thdr  abettors ;  not  for  its  destruc- 
tion, if  that  can  be  easily  avoided,  but  to  convert  it  to  the  use  of  the  slaves. 
If  it  cannot  be  thus  converted,  we  advise  its  destruction.  Teach  the  slaves 
to  bum  their  masters'  buildings,  to  kill  their  cattle  and  hogs,  to  conceal  and 
destroy  farming  utensils,  to  abandon  labor  in  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  let 
the  crops  perish.*' 

A  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  **  philanthropy "  was  heard  of  from  some 
quarters,  during  the  progress  of  the  rebellion,  and  not  a  little  of  it  put  in 
practice. 

*  In  the  testimony  of  Ck>lonel  Lewis  Washington,  who  was  sdzed  and  kept 
a  priaoner,  with  some  of  his  slaves,  by  Brown,  un^  rescued  by  the  party  of 
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ignomiDioii8  issue  of  the  adTentnre;  tibe  toUbg.of  1 
the  firing  of  minute-gimB,  upon  the  oocuioB  vof 
funeral;  the  meetinghouses  dnped  in  moonniig^  m  iir  ft 
hero ;  the  prayers  ofbred, the  senrnms  and  ikeaaanmjfK^ 
nouQced  in  his  honor  as  for  a  saint— all  aie  of  a  dale  lea 
recent  and  are  tqo  fiuniliarly  known,  to  require 
this  passing  allusion. 

Of  course,  a  transaction  so  flagitious,  with  its  ] 
circumstances,  affording  such  unmistakable  proof  of  Ihl 
spirit  by  which  no  small  portion  of  the  Northern  populatin 
was  actuated,  could  but  produce  the  profbundeat  Imprsiiini 
upon  the  people  of  the  South.  Here  was  open  and 
^^  aggression ; "  whether  clearly  understood  and 
beforehand,  certainly  exulted  in  afterwards,  by  peraona  «f  a 
very  different  standing  from  that  of  the  chief  aotor  in  Ab 
bloody  incursion  into  a  peaceful  State.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  deep  resentment  manifested  at  the  South,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  ^'  raid  "  was  a  clear  matter  of  triumph  to  that  qusr* 
ter.  It  plainly  revealed  the  quiet  and  contented  dispositioB 
of  its  slave  population,  a  point  so  thoroughly  coiffirmed  by 
the  uniform  experience  of  the  war,  but  which  was  supposed 
by  many  at  the  North  to  be  always  "pantingly"  on  the 
point  of  rising.  It  afforded,  also,  in  the  prominence  of  a  fact 
so  startling  and  atrocious,  an  unanswerable  argument  agatnit 
the  fanatical  tendencies  of  the  North.  In  the  latter  section, 
its  influence  was,  also,  in  no  small  degree  favorable  to  the 
common  cause  of  the  country.  The  publication  of  the  ^  Im* 
pending  Crisis  of  the  South''  had  disgusted  and  checked 
some,  if  it  had  misled  and  stimulated  others ;  but  the  **  John 
Brown  Raid,"  presented  in  all  its  living  features  of  actoal 


U.  S.  troops,  under  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee,  appears  the  folIowiBig  qimtloaawi 
ansfrer  in  regard  to  the  affkir : 

**  Qumtion, — ^Did  it  excite  any  spirit  of  insabordisatloii  amopg  yovr  st- 
groesf 

"  Simper.— Not  the  slightest  If  anj  thing,  they  wera  mudi  moie  tnela- 
Ue  than  before."— /Smote  JiqH>ri,  p.  40. 
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enormity,  seemed  to  brin^  a  practical,  viBible  cririfl  to  the 
whole  country  nearer  at  band.  From  sncb  a  contingency 
considerate  men  shrank  with  honest  dread ;  and  a  sensible 
reaction  took  place,  capltble  of  being  made  to  serve  the  best 
purposes,  for  .the  promotion  and  security  of  the  common  peace 
and  wel&re. 

The  character  of  this  assault  upon  the  military  post 
of  Harper's  Ferry  is  to  be  judged  of,  however,  not  by  the 
insignificance  of  the  instruments,  or  by  its  inevitable  failure 
to  accomplish  the  end  designed.  It  assumes  importance, 
or  otherwise,  just  in  proportion  to  the  countenance  given  to 
it  by  others  than  those  immediately  engaged  in  it ;  to  the 
approbation  subsequently  bestowed  by  the  public  upon  the 
actors,  and  to  the  numbers  of  those  willing  to  become  acces* 
series  after  the  fact  to  a  deed  of  midnight  murder,  intended 
to  be  the  inauguration  of  a  servile  insurrection,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  sufScient  strength  to  give  loose  to  all  the  atrocities 
and  brutalities  common  to  such  a  savage  uprising.  And 
nothing  was  here  wanting  to  insure  a  more  wide-spread  scene 
of  horror  and  desolation  than  the  world,  perhaps,  had  ever 
before  witnessed,  except  a  totally  different  relation  between 
the  masters  and  their  servants  in  the  South,  than  that  falsely 
iim^pied  by  the  conspirators,  and.by  those  in  sympathy  with 
them,  either  before  or  after  the  fact.  Of  course,  the  reverend 
tslergy,  the  good  men  and  good  women,  who  met  in  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  Father  of  Mercies,  to  celebrate  an  attempt  so 
full  of  the  omens  of  miseries  unutterable,  and  to  mourn  over 
its  ill  success,  must  have  seen  this  transaction  through  a  very 
different  medium  from  that  by  which  questions  not  subject  to 
the  beguilements  of  casuistry  ordinarily  present  themselves 
to  a  truly  Christian  mind.  They  rejoiced,  in  fact,  that  a  sup- 
posed moral  object  had  been  sought  by  the  commission  of  a 
deliberate  crime,  and,  under  an  unhappily  perverted  sense  of 
the  right,  supposed  that  the  end  aimed  at  justified  the  means. 
But,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it  was  met  by  the 
favorable  response  of  the  North — though  in  itself  but  the 
skirmish  of  an  outpost,  in  its  immediate  incidents — it  never- 
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theless  betokened  predetermined  enmity  in  one  part  of  tbi 
Union  against  another  part;  was  an  overt  act  of  hostility 
towards  the  Goyemment,  in  the  peace  of  which  only  oosld 
the  Union  stand  secure,  and  was  the  signal  and  foreranner 
of  war. 

Indeed,  at  this  moment,  the  oonserrative  masses  of  the 
country  possessed  an  immense  superiority  of  physical  and 
moral  force  over  their  opponents ;  and  could  that  have  been 
guided  by  prudence  and  patriotism,  it  -must  have  resulted 
in  the  entire  and  permanent  overthrow  of  the  now  concen- 
trated elements  of  radicalism  and  discord.  At  the  election 
for  President,  in  the  ensuing  year,  the  Republican  candidate, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  fell  short  of  a  majority  by  nearly  a  'million  of 
votes;  while  his  plurality,  in  the  ^ree  States  alone,  was 
considerably  less  than  two  hundred  thousand.^  It  needed 
now,  far  more  than  upon  the  important  occasion  to  which 
Mr.  Benton  referred  in  a  note  to  the  Debates  in  Congress, 
already  cited  in  his  volume,  "  the  last  words  of  the  last  great 
men  of  that  wonderful  time."  There  were  many  still  upon  the 
stage,  inspired  by  as  noble  sentiments  of  patriotism  as  had  ever 
animated  the  hearts  of  elder  patriots ;  but  the  latter  had  left 
few  or  no  successors  to  the  powerful  influence  which  they  pe^ 
sonally  exerted,  and  which  had  been  found  hitherto  able  to 
compose  the  stormy  passions  by  which  the  country  had  at 
times  been  agitated.  But,  although  the  multitude,  under 
the  whip  applied  by  a  very  inferior  order  of  men,  was  &st 
getting  possession  of  the  bit,  to  run  the  sort  of  helter-skelter 
race  which  usually  occurs  under  such  circumstances,  it 
needed,  after  all,  but  a  very  little  of  that  true  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, among  persons  of  substantial  influence,  on  both 

'  Lincoln^B  vote  was  1,857,611 ;  the  combined  vote  of  Douglas,  Breckip- 
ridge,  and  Bell  amounted  to  2,804,560.  In  the  free  SUtea,  the  RepnUicaiis 
cast  1,731,182  Totes;  the  opposition,  1,544,218.  In  the  tve  of  the  fifteen 
Blavcs  States,  which  cast  a  certain  number  of  TOtes  for  Lincofai,  namdj :  Dela- 
ware, Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Vn-ginia,  the  aggregate  reached  26,- 
430— principally  cast  hi  Missouri,  namely,  17,028.  In  the  same  States,  the 
sum  of  the  votes  for  his  opponents  was  561,068. 
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Bides,  which  should  have. marked  the  conduct  of  fellow-citi- 
zens, in  an  enlightened  and  Christian  age,  to  ayert  that  ter 
rible  impending  catastrophe,  which,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
that  the  great  majority,  upon  either  side,  could  have  really 
desired  to  bring  upon  the  common  country. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


Waatof  TIdelityto  the  OoumBtloB  ptooed  lh»  OoBatiy  InOraii 


Biii»tan.-^H1Mmtoiia*^-JIh«  Vnmtiij  ot  Btrlat  AAmwii  to  i 
Titioiui  in  a  BepabUft— Th0  Dh^viUII  btlbn  Ite  OourtiXd— TW  Botfl^ki»0» 
BUtottonal  Point  of  View.— Xz-Qofwiior  Andrew  btlbn  *  Oommlttet  af  tte  9mmit~ 
Hie  "People"dld  not  Mug  dMit  the  Wfln-Tte  DlMBleirirti,te  beCh  tMHn^tl 
whom  it  wu  owing,  few  In  Hwahw.!  <lofefnffHMi¥twilUBg  *l»lal  tteUMMdHif 
—A  Btete  Flag.— A  BeTolnllonaiy  BeUoi-afe  QriBflj.— Bed  fttpitaewi  Me.  Ml 
P.  Hale'e  Ofrfnlon  of  the  likelihood  of  DliMlatloB  If  liBOolB  ihoold  aette  *0IA 

In  the  fitcts,  thus  imperfectly  set  forth  in  these  pag«S  an 
to  be  found  the  positive  canses  of.  the  war.  These  woAed 
themselves  out  to  the  fatal  hour  of  that  decisive  breach  in  the 
Democratic  party,  which  opened  the  way  to  the  *'  dishonest 
victory"  of  the  Republicans — dishonest,  not  because  the 
election  was  not  lawful  and  regular  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Constitution ;  but  that,  in  consequence  of  its  acddentsl 
result  by  the  divisions  of  the  majority,  it  so  thoroughly  mis- 
represented the  real  state  of  sentiment  in  the  country.  In 
fine, — want  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution — a  long  and  devi- 
ous aberration  from  the  simplest  fundamental  prinoiples  of 
the  Union — exhibited  in  such  manifestations  as  have  been  de- 
scribed in  this  recapitulation,  led  directly  to  that  unhappy 
state  of  mind,  in  both  sections,  which  grew  more  and  moie 
embittered,  until  finally  the  die  was  cast.'    Were  it  not  so, 

'  In  A  recently  published  letter  of  the  distfaigiiiBhed  Atiglkh  wiit«,  knoim 
u  "  Historiciii  **  (October  16th,  1865X  appears  the  foUowb^j  PMMge,  in  tcf 
erenoe  to  a  Judicial  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stetce : 

**  These  are  the  words  of  a  Judgment  (pronounced,  be  it  remembsfed,  bf 
the  Northern  mijoilty  of  the  Court) :  '  This  greateet  of  dvO  wan  was  asl 
gradoaOy  derdoped  by  popular  oommotion,  tumultuous  assembBsa,  or  lood 
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those  earnest  and  solemn  remonstrances  of  Webster  (the 
"  Defender  of  the  Constitntion'*),  of  Clay,  of  Crittenden — of 
hosts  of  far-seeing  and  patriotic  citizens,  dead  or  yet  among 
the  living — rempnstrances  so  long  and  faithfully  sonnded  in 
the  ears  of  a  too  incredolous  people — ^might  now  seem  as  idle 
as  the  faltering  accents  of  the  most  visionary  alarmists. 

But  this  view  of  the  case  is  the  more  important  to  be 
taken  into  the  most  solicitous  consideration,  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  because  any  secure  possession  of  their 
civil  rights  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  unvarying  adhesion 
to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  For  that 
great  instrument,  defining  and  restraining  the  powers  of  those 
persons  in  the  representative,  executive,  and  judicial  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  to  whom  the  people  from  time  to 
time  commit  the  administration  of  the  laws,  is  the  sole  char- 
ter of  their  political  liberties,  and  their  only  barrier  against 

uDOiiganized  inflorreclion.  If  it  had  been,  it  might  have  been  proper  to  wait 
and  Bee  whether  it  was  about  to  ripen  into  war.  But  in  tliis  case,  iiiere 
was  neither  necessity  nor  justification  for  waitfaig.*  For,  continues  the  same 
Judgment,  '  however  long  may  hare  been  its  previous  conception,  it  nerer- 
thdess  sprang  from  the  parent  brain  of  Minerva  in  the  full  panoply  of 
war.'  " 

Saying  nothing  of  this  judicial  reversal  of  a  classical  legend,  or  of  tho 
phflosophy  which  could  suppose  it  possible  for  a  great  rebellion  to  spring 
up  at  the  stamp  of  a  foot,  in  a  country  where  a  very  great  many  must  have 
been  previously  consulted  on  the  subject— considering  the  fierce  and  pro- 
tracted straggle  of  1850  and  its  result ;  the  tumults  for  such  a  series  of  years, 
and  the  battles,  m  Kansas ;  the  slave-rescues  by  the  vi<dence  of  mobs ;  the  as- 
saults upon  court-houses,  not  always  without  incurring  the  dreadful  guilt  of 
murder ;  the  invasion  of  Virginia,  and  its  effects  upon  both  sections ;  the  mul- 
titudes of  excited  popular  assemblies  in  city  and  town ;  and  innumerable  other 
incidents  occurring  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  ten  years  before 
the  outbreak — showing  a  decidedly  morbid  condition  of  the  public  rofaid — it 
may  be  respectfully  remarked,  that  the  **  Northern  majority  of  the  Court" 
cannot  have  observed  the  course  of  events  so  carefully  as  they,  doubtiess, 
study  the  points  of  law  submitted  to  them.  The  truth  is,  the  country  was  full 
of  warnings,  and  everybody  expected  war,  fh>m  the  signs  of  the  times,  but  the 
Republican  leaders.  They  were  naturally  reluctant  to  admit  that  any  thing 
for  which  they  were  responsible  could  be  the  occasion  of  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. 
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QBurpation.  It  ^  itself  the  goveniinent,  of  which  men,  duly 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  aie  only  adminiatraton.  If  dis- 
regarded in  any  one  of  its  essential  proyisions— -do  matUr 
under  what  plea,  or  what  pretext — ^though  the  fomia  of  a  le- 
public  may  for  a  time,  and  possibly,  from  habit  or  whatevar 
cause,  for  a  considerable  time,  may  remain ;  yet  the  life  of 
the  republic  will  have,  in  &ct,  departed.  The  people,  cod- 
Bciously  or  unconsciously,  may  be  attending  to  their  fiunt 
and  their  merchandise ;  but  in  all  their  political  relations  they 
will  have  become  subject  to  the  dictation  of  a  master.  The 
President  might  then  be  elected,  for  one  term,  or  for  many 
successive  terms,  according  to  his  own  pleasure.  Thus,  Avr 
gustus  Cfesar,  and  others  after  him,  went  through  with  tht 
formalities  and  the  farce  of  an  election  to  the  oonsdshiis 
while  actually  and  permanently  wielding,  under  the  style  and 
by  the  authority  of  emperor,*  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman 
world.  Ilence,  things  may  often  be  at  their  worst,  when 
they  seem  the  smoothest ;  the  power  of  the  Stat^may  easily 
and  imperceptibly  pass  from  the  many  to  the  few,  or  the  one; 
and  popular  liberty,  so  difiicnlt  to  be  won  and  established, 
may  be  lost  beyond  recovery,  in  the  briefest  space  of  time, 
before  the  danger  to  which  it  is  constantly  exposed  has  been 
thought  at  all  imniiiient,  at  any  particular  emergency.  And, 
if  it  should  be  alleged,  that  tlie  republic  has  heretofore  sur^ 
vived  unconstitutional  proceedings  of  the  Executive,  or  of 
Congress,  without  permanent  injury  to  its  institutions — it 
should  be  observed,  that  a  vital  distinction  exists  between 
those  acts  which  are  merely  extra-constitutional ;  that  is,  those 
not  especially  provided  for  by  the  instrument,  but  which  do 
prejudice  to  no  man's  rights ;  as,  for  example,  in  case  of  ac- 
quisition of  territory  by  purchase  for  the  common  benefit— 
and  acts  which  are  anti-constitutional ;  that  is,  which  infringe 

'  Simply  imperator,  commander;  the  chief  officer  of  an  annjr,  m  we 
now  nay,  **  General ; "  but  bestowed  upon  persons  clothed  with  Ugh  mifi- 
tary  authority,  as  incident  to  the  gOTomment  of  a  proTUicc,  for  example.  It 
was  retained  as  the  popular  title  of  him  who  really  possessed  the  supicme 
command  of  the  armies  and  the  State. 
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the  express  pFovisions  of  the  instrument,  and  deprive  any 
number  of  citizens  of  that  safeguard,  which  the  govvument, 
by  the  charter  of  its  existence,  was  bound  to  afford  to  their 
property  and  political  privileges.  For,  whenever  the  latter 
class  of  unconstitntional  measures  is  allowed,  or  is  extenuated 
by  the  popular  assent,  the  shield,  which  was  their  protection, 
broken  through  in  a  vital  part,  crumbles  into  fragments,  in 
the  whole.  No  art  or  care  can  then  make  the  wellrwrought 
&bric,  so  delicate,  yet  so  strong  in  its  entireness,  able  to  re- 
sist another  blow ;  and  selfgovemment  will  no  longer  exist, 
except  in  name.  Under  a  hereditary  government,  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution  is  a  very  different  affair.  It  is  a  casualty 
which  need  leave  no  permanent  ill  effects,  if  the  steps  are 
oetraced  and  the  remedy  applied ;  and  still  the  government 
stands  secure.  But  under  republican  forms,  the  Constitution 
is  the  anchor  by  which  they  are  held.  To  violate  it,  there- 
fore, is  to  cut  the  cable  and  send  the  ship  of  state  adrift.  It 
is  revolution,  and  the  substitution  of  some  other  government 
for  the  old.  The  President  of  the  republic  will  then  have 
become  an  irresponsible  ruler ;  and  if  arbitrarily  disposed, 
with  the  public  patronage  and  the  military  force  at  his  com* 
mand,  will  be  sure  to  find  a  Congress  subservient  enough  to 
submit  to  his  decrees. 

Here,  therefore,  was  the  grand  danger — ^perhaps  more 
apparent  to  many  minds  now,  than  in  the  progress  of  events 
preceding  the  rebellion — of  disregarding  the  arguments  and 
entreaties  of  sober  statesmen,  to  observe  a  sacred  respect  for 
the  obligations  of  the  Constitution ;  and  of  listening  to  the 
blandishments  of  minor  demagogues,  equally  incapable  of 
valuing  or  of  understanding  its  inestimable  virtues ;  or  to  am- 
bitious politicians  of  a  higher  stamp,  recklessly  setting  before 
the  multitude  the  elusive  and  dangerous  idea  of  a  fantastic 
"  higher  law," — which  could  but  vary  with  the  fickle  lights  of 
their  discordant  minds — as  superior  to  that  beforetime  estab- 
lished by  wise  and  Christian  men,  the  fathers  of  the  republic, 
for  the  law  of  the  land ;  or  to  shallow-brained  enthusiasts  and 
impracticable  fanatics,  who  followed  out  their  disorganizioL^ 
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and  miflchieTons  theories,  inespeotiyely  alike  of  tbe  preeqili 
of  religion  and  the  reqairements  of  human  legialatioik 

In  this  contest  for  the  Constitution,  carried  on  equally  bj 
the  conservatives  of  the  North,  in  ooncnrrenoe  with  the  main 
body,  under  whatever  party  name,  of  the  people  of  the  Somh, 
against  the  insidious  or  open  assaults  of  the  radical  < 
tion — ^it  is  obvious  that  the  clearest  interests  of  the  i 
of  the  slave 'States — ^to  speak  of  no  other  inducement 
ing  them — must  have  impelled  them  to  seek  its  preaervatioBi 
Indeed,  they  could  have  had  no  conceiYable  motive,  ao  kag 
as  they  believed  it  oould  be  maintained,  for  the  abandonnisnt 
of  a  safeguard  indispensable  to  the^  protection  of  that  spedsi 
of  property  held  by  them  in  contradistinction  to  the  or^oaiy 
possessions  of  the  free  States,  It  cannot  be  justly  denied, 
therefore,  that  in  the  long  struggles  which  precMBded  the  war, 
the  people  of  that  section  strenuously  and  steadily  struggled 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  great  principles  of  the  OonstitutioiL 
In  a  word,  in  contending  for  the  security  of  their  slave 
property,  they  contended  for  that  one  original  and  indis- 
pensable compact  of  the  Constitution,  without  which  neither 
Constitution  nor  the  Union,  of  which  it  was  the  exposition 
and  the  bond,  could  have  had  any  existence.  Doubtless,  in 
certain  particulars,  they  may  have  interpreted  its  provisions 
erroneously.  Doubtless,  in  the  peculiar  relations  which  they 
occupied  towards  the  Union — the  guardians,  as  it  were,  of  a 
special  provision,  in  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  which  by  the 
whole  country  their  own  important  interests  only  wore 
directly  involved — they  seized  upon  every  favorable  oppor 
tunity  to  intrench  themselves  with  political  power.'  Doubt- 
less, while  this  attitude,  on  their  part,  made  them,  to  nc 
inconsiderable  extent,  the  objects  of  jealousy  at  the  North, 

'  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  allusion  to  the  terms  in  which  the  English  used  to 
speak  of  their  Xorthcm  neighbors,  with  whom  they  carried  on  war  for  to 
many  ccnturicd,  remarks,  that  they  forgot  *'  that  their  own  encroachmcoti 
upon  thc^independcnce  of  Scotland  obliged  the  weaker  nation  to  defend  them- 
selves by  policy  as  well  as  force.**  Note  to  "  Talisman,*'  toL  L,  p.  S50L 
"Household  Edition.** 
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they  were  themselyes  oyer-jealoiis  of  the  general  disposition 
of  the  free  States,  and,  by  pushing  this  sensitiveness  to  ex- 
tremes, helped  to  bring  that  which  they  most  dreaded  npon 
themselTes.  Bat  they  conceived,  there  is  as  little  doubt, 
that  they  were  always,  and  always  unjustly,  upon  their 
defence.  They  defended  themselves  accordingly,  and,  but 
for  their  final  grand  mistake,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  would  have  done  so  successfully  to  the  last.  But 
however  pressing  they  may  have  appeared  in  this  respect,  in 
no  respect  exceeding  the  earnestness  of  their  assailants  for  a 
whole  generation ;  however  violent  the  tone  of  some  portion 
of  their  press — in  which  certain  Northern  journals  were  not  a 
whit  behind  them  ;  however  intemperate  the  resolutions  of 
some  of  their  legislative  assemblies  and  the  speeches  of  mem- 
bers— equalled,  certainly,  by  the  resolves  and  the  harangues 
commended  by  many  legislative  and  popular  assemblies  in  a 
colder  region  of  the  country ;  however  arrogant  the  language 
and  supercilious  the  bearing  of  some  of  their  members  of 
Congress — paralleled,  in  another  way,  by  the  occasionally 
strong,  not  to  say  absolutely  abusive  and  necessarily  offensive 
language  of  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  North ; 
yet  it  must  be  allowed  ihat  they  openly  fought  out  their 
cause,  with  manliness  and  vigor,  in  the  Congress  of  the 
nation,  and  won  whatever  they  gained,  '^  not  without  dust 
and  heat."*  If  they  were,  in  fact,  responsible  for  certain 
"  aggressions,"  though  none,  it  is  believed,  of  a  covert  charac- 
ter, in  the  protection  of  "  unalienable  rights  "  which  they  con- 

'  It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  every  true  American  to  obserre 
the  manner,  becoming  a  soldier,  and  honorable  in  a  victorious  soldier,  in 
wliich  General  Grant  refers  to  his  adversary,  in  his  recently  published  formal 
report  of  his  campaigns.  After  complimenting  in  warm  terms  the  conduct 
of  the  troops  of  the  United  States  from  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  States, 
he  remarks: 

^  All  have  a  proud  record,  and  all  sections  can  well  congratulate  them- 
selves and  each  other  for  having  done  their  full  share  in  restoring  the  su- 
premacy of  law  over  every  foot  of  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
i«t  tkem  hope  for  perpetual  peace  and  harmony  with  that  enemy^  whose  man' 
hood,  however  miUaken  the  cause,  drew  forth  such  herculean  deedz  oj  vcilwr 
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oeiyed  to  be  in  danger,  peibapt  they  aie  entilted  to  tl»  mi 
of  apology  offered  by  a  witneM,*  einee  mnoh  distiiiguhfldi 
to  the  committee  of  the  Senate,  in  February,  1860^  at  die 
investigation  of  the  attack  upon  Harper's  Ferry.  T%m  < 
tion  proposed  to  him,  in  reference  to  Brown,  and  his  \ 
was  as  follows : 


Quettitm.  There  was  aiiotfaer  feet  of  hii,  OmX  of  Udnsppii^  MpOM  Is 
lliflflouri,  and  numing  them  off  to  Iowa.  WastfyiiApariofhistarvlosivUBh 
oooimaaded  your  sympathy  ? 

^fwiMT.  The  traasactioa  to  whldb  70a  refer,  it  one  which  I  do  ao^  Mb 
my  pohit  of  yiew,  regard  as  JnstSflable.  I  soppoae  G^plafai  Bkoim  did,  Mdl 
preaame  I  ahoold  not  Judge  Um  seTeTCly  at  all  for  thai  transwtJloii,  beeawil 
should  snppoae  that  he  mi^^t  haire  regarded  tfaat^  if  not  diiBMlf%  atlHSt  • 
ojfmtwe  warfmrt  m  the  nature  of  difmtm  aw  gggrmbom^  f»  frmmi  wt^ 
oggremom.* 

But,  certainly,  there  never  was  a  war,  assuredly  never 
one  upon  so  grand  a  scale,  with  which  the  people,  in  its  in- 
auguration, had  so  little  to  do.  This  fact  is  rendered  evident 
enough  by  the  actual  state  of  parties  during  the  year  antece- 
dent to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  As  if  apprehending, 
however,  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  decisive  political  ac- 
tion, each  party  summoned  its  ordinary  convention  of  dde- 
gates  at  a  much  earlier  day  in  the  season  than  that  at  which 
such  assemblies  were  usually  held.  It  is  not  to  be  thought 
that,  at  this  period,  actual  war  between  the  free  and  the  slave 
States  was  contemplated,  on  either  side  of  the  line  by  the 
many,  however  the  possibility  of  such  an  event  may  have 
entered  into  the  imaginations  of  a  smaller  number  in  both 
sections  of  the  country.  It  had  not  been  out  of  the  concep- 
tions of  some,  certainly,  in  the  North ;  and  there  were  un- 
questionably those  in  the  South  who  were  ready  enough  to 
meet  the  contingency,  if  their  object  could  not  be  accom- 
plished at  a  less  costly  sacrifice.  But,  while  there  could  he 
no  question  in  regard  to  the  class  in  the  one  quarter,  which 

'  Ex-GoTemor  Andrew,  of  Hassadnuetts. 
'  Senate  Report,  p.  108. 
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had  openly  avowed  its  sentiments,  and  had  been  sednloosly, 
but  in  a  somewhat  futile  manner,  endeayoring  to  dissolve 
the  Union,  for  many  years,  by  the  aid  of,  perhaps,  one  ont 
of  a  thousand  of  its  population,  including  collaborators  of 
the  fairer  sex — in  the  other  quarter,  there  were  few,  indeed, 
even  of  those  who  afterwards  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
rebellion,  who  at  the  period  in  question  either  desired  or 
seriously  contemplated  such  a  consummation. 

In  reality,  the  number  of  actual  disunionists  in  either  sec- 
tion was  comparatively  insignificant.  In  the  South,  uncondi- 
tional disunionists  can  at  any  time  have  been  very  few 
among  persons  of  intelligence  and  reflection,  since  nothing 
could  be  more  clear  than  the  superiority  of  their  position 
within  the  circle, of  the  great  republic  of  States,  if  properly 
protected  by  it,  to  that  which  they  would  occupy  as  a  sepa- 
rate republic  of  States,  each  of  which  would  contain  a  slave- 
holding  conmiunity.  The  union  of  free  and  slave  States  was 
the  bond  of  strength,  as  it  should  have  been  the  pledge  of 
peace.  Yet,  it  might  have  seemed,  on  repeated  occasions, 
during  the  ten  or  a  dozen  years  immediately  antecedent  to  the 
rebellion,  as  if  not  a  few  conspicuous  persons  in  the  North, 
in  despair  of  carrying  into  effect  their  public  or  private 
aims  while  the  Union  existed,  or  else  irom  actual  preju- 
dice and  repugnance  towards  the  South — whatever  might 
have  been  the  degree  of  support  they  would. have  received 
firom  the  people — did  entertain  the  idea  of  Northern  Reces- 
sion, or  of  a  separation  of  the  free  fi*om  the  slave  States. 
Expressions  to  that  effect  were  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  certain  quarters.  Memorials  asking  for  a  peaceable 
dissolution  of  the  Union  frequently  obtained  a  great  num- 
ber of  sign^^tures.  A  well-known  politician  had  b#en 
repeatedly  chosen  Governor  of  a  New  England  State, 
notwithstanding  his  avowal  that  in  a  certain  contingen- 
cy, not  specified,  he  would  be  willing  to  "let  the  Union 
slide."  *     It  was  during  the  occupation  of  the  executive 

*  £x-6oTemor  Banks. 
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ohair  by  the  Bame  ohief  mBg^stratfi,  ttait  tlM 
the  Commonwealth,  at  a  period  of  Ugh  poHUcal 
ment,  was  Bubstitated  for  the  flag  of  the  United  StetoB  ii|M 
the  staff  of  the  State  House,  and  continued  to  be  theve  dis- 
played for  days,  at  least,  and  until- pnblie  notice  eilled  to  a 
&ct,  the  significance  of  which  coaM  not  be  ndBtaken,  < 
the  restoration  of  the  national  ensign  to  its 
place.  Another  chief-magistrate^  of  the  same  Cqpmofr 
wealth,  while  peace  was  yet  nnbroken,  had  aooepted,  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  the  present  of  a  Revdntionnj 
from  a  conspicaons  abolitionist  deigyman,  who  had  I 
declared  *'  a  dram-head  Constitation  ^  the  only  one  worllhy  ef 
regard — and  with  due  ceremonies,  in  the  preaenoe  of  Am 
members  of  the  legislative  assembly,  in  sesdon,  kad  wel- 
comed the  gun  with  a  formal  and  enthnsiastio  addresi^  st 
the  capital  of  the  State;  and,  rather  as  a  symbol  of  whst 
gans  might  be  expected  to  do  afterwards,  it  may  be  thoagh^ 
than  for  the  past  achievements  of  an  ordinary  relic  of  tke 
old  Revolutionary  War, "  with  dewy  eye  and  trembling  lips,*" 
had  actually  imprinted  a  kiss  of  affection  upon  the  body  of 
the  weapon.  A  very  aged  citizen '  of  the  same  Common- 
wealth, of  high  social  and  literary  position,  already  men- 
tioned as  the  Freesoil  candidate  for  Governor,  while  the 
amalgamating  process  was  going  forward  between  the  Whigi 
and  the  Republicans,  had  published  a  pamphlet,  during  Mr. 
Bucfaanan^s  administration,  in  which  he  urged  it  as  the  dutj 
of  the  North  to  ^Hake  possession  of  the  Government,** 
whether  "  forcibly,"  if  "  peacably "  the  means  might  have 
seemed  inadequate,  can  only  be  conjectured* 

These  are  but  straws,  it  is  true,  which  make  manifest 
mere  or  less  pointedly  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  throughout  the  West  and  centre  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  East,  there  were  many  indications 


*  Ex-GoTernor  Andrew. 

*  See  his  speech  <m  the  occadon. 

*  Jonah  Qoincy,  Senior. 
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which  did  not  look  &vorable  to  the  fiitnre  .peace  of  the 
UnioD,  long  before  Sonthem  secession  had  begun. to  assume 
any  definite  aspect.  Indeed,  there  were  well-informed  and 
judicious  persons,  who  were  quite  as  apprehensive  of  an  out- 
break in  the  free  States,  in  case  of  a  Democratic  triumph  at 
the  election  to  ensue,  as  of  resistance  at  the  South,  should 
the  turn  of  that  election  prove  in  favor  of  the  Republican 
party.^  It  is  true,  that  the  general  disposition  of  the  North- 
em  population  was  such,  and  the  numbers  of  th^se  in  favor 
of  law  and  order  so  very  largely  exceeded  any  conceivable 
reckoning  of  others  upon  whose  aid  or  sympathy  the  fanatics 
could  possibly  count,  that  the  imagination  of  such  an  ad- 
venture might  seem  wild  in  the  extreme.  It  was,  neverthe- 
less, believed  that  schemes  of  this  description,  perhaps,  were 
entertained ;  seldom  taking  any  distinct  shape  in  the  minds 
of  more  than  a  comparatively  few  of  the  more  reckless, 
among  the  native,  and  a  certain  class  of  the  foreign  popula- 
tion, of  the  Union.  For  there  were  many  of  this  latter  class 
in  the  country — radicals,  revolutionists,  and  Red-Republicans 
from  the  Continent  of  Europe — restless,  and  ready  for  any 
enterprise,  which  might  seem  likely  to  promote  the  doctrines 
which  they  had  failed  to  inculcate  successfrdly  at  home. 
Others  of  this  same  description  of  immigrants,  who  had  been 
the  victims  of  foreign  revolution,  more  rationally  became 
quiet  citizens  of  a  land,  in  which  they  had  found  peace  and 
freedom,  and  which  they  felt  it  both  unwise  and  ungrateM 
to  disturb. 
-  —   1 

*  In  evidence  of  the  state  of  Bentiment  referred  to— «nd  it  may  be 
thonght  as  conclosiye  as  many  citations  from  inferior  authorities — ihe  follow- 
ing passage  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  a  speech,  deliyered  at  a  mass 
meetiog  held  at  South  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  in  October,  1860,  by  a 
leading  Republican  Senator  of  the  North  (Mr.  John  P.  Hale),  who  had  been 
the  candidate  of  the  Freesoil  party  for  President  a  few  years  previously : 

'*  The  €outh  talked  about  dissolving  the  Union  if  Lincoln  was  elected. 
The  Bepublican  party  would  elect  him,  just  to  see  if  they  would  do  it  The 
Union  uxu  more  likely  to  be  diatolved  if  he  woe  fiot  eleeUcL" — Bq>ort  of  Bodon 
Courier,  October  12th. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TiM  Mirml  Fir^  OonTentknalbr  fh«  Hcminattonof  PiPMldaatandYlat  FlTMJrtwtfaftt 
Bprlog  of  1860-^6  DemocrM^  the  OoBitttatiaMl  Uak^ 
l)aliigBofeadi8toted,«ndtli0ie<fth>I)MM<wttemdBcjBMkMi>lMllM|^t^ 
amOyied 

Thb  National  Democratic  Conireiition  was.  first  in  tiie 
field,  in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  asaembled  at  Charleston,  Soolk 
Carolina,  on  the  23d  day  of  April  They  came  together  m 
no  very  harmonious  spirit.  The  Northern  and  Southern 
Democrats  in  Congress  had  not,  for  some  time,  acted  with 
that  cordial  cooperation  which  had  distinguished  them  in 
former  times.  Mr.  Douglas  was  the  prominent  candidate  of 
the  party ;  and,  judging  of  the  matter  simply  upon  the* 
grounds  of  action  which  are  obvious  to  the  public  apprehen- 
sion, there  seems  to  have  been  no  sound  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  received  a  nomination  which  wonld  hare 
been  equivalent  to  his  election  by  a  very  great  majoritf. 
For  the  aggregate  sum  of  votes  cast  for  the  two  Democratic 
candidates  proved  to  be  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  thousand  larger  than  that  given  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  Had 
Mr.  Douglas  been  nominated,  it  may  be  judged  .improbable 
that  the  remnant  of  the  Whig  party  would  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  propose  candidates;  and,  in  that  event, 
though  it  is  likely  that  many  would  have  declined  to  vote, 
there  can  be  little  question  that,  at  least,  five  hundred  thou- 
sand more  votes  would  have  swelled  the  Democratic  majority. 
Whatever  designs  may  have  been  entertained  by  any  portion 
of  the  radicals,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  they  woold 
then  have  ventured  upon  an  open  rupture  with  the  Govern- 
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ment,  against  the  imposing  manifestation  of  nearly  a  million 
plurality  in  favor  of  the  Union  under  the  Constitution.  If 
they  had  made  an  attempt  so  quixotic,  it  is  evident  how 
short  the  strife  would  have  been,  and  how  complete  and  per- 
manent the  triumph  of  the  supporters  of  the  Constitution. 
In  any  event,  it  is  certain  that  by  the  secession  of  most  of 
its  delegates  from  the  convention,  really  upon  an  abstraction, 
or  by  the  nomination  of  a  separate  candidate,  the  South 
fairly  threw  its  best  hopes  away.  In  reality,  they  mistook 
the  sentiment  of  a  majority  of  the  North,  including  a 
large  body  of  its  citizens  of  the  most  substantial  character 
and  influence.'  That  majority  was  undoubtedly  misled,  for 
the  moment,  by  the  artful  presentation  of  side  issues ;  but  it 
required  only  the  sort  of  defeat  the  Republicans  would  have 
experienced,  by  the  triumphant  election  of  a  Democratic 
candidate  (if  the  Democrats  had  acted  in  unison),  and  the 
assuaging  influence  of  a  little  time,  to  cure  the  evils  which 
fanaticism  and  selfish  ambition  had  wrought,  so  far  as  any 
future  dangerous  consequences  were  in  question.*  For,  al- 
though the  Republican  party  obtained  the  plurality  at  the 
election  of  1860,  its  course  had  been  like  the  unnatural  swell- 
ing of  a  stream  in  a  tempest,  and  the  tide  was  about  to  turn. 
The  truth  is,  that  "  aggression,"  at  length  having  come  to 
the  point  of  open  and  violent  outrage,  had  given  a  direction 
to  the  "  crisis "  very  much  in  favor  of  the  South.  It  had 
famished  them  and  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
North  with  an  unanswerable  argument  against  fanaticism 
and  its  consequences,  which  only  needed  a  little  clearing 
up  of  the  atmosphere,  to  present  itself  in  the  strongest 
possible  light  to  the  judgment  of  the  sober  popular  masses 
of  the  Northern  States ;  and  of  this  return  to  reason,  the 

'  For  example,  the  combined  votes  of  Messrs.  Douglas,  Bell,  and  Breckin- 
ridge in  the  free  States,  amounted  to  1,536,678 — namely :  for  Douglas,  1,200,- 
400 ;  for  Bell,  274,487 ;  for  Breckinridge,  61,741.  At  the  election  in  1864, 
the  free  States,  besides  the  votes  of  those  non-eeceding  slave  States,  in  which  the 
■ddiery  more  or  less  controlled  the  popular  action,  threw  nearly  1,800,000 
TOteB  for  McClellan. 
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South,  if  it  had  wisely  avoided  a  rnptoTey  coold  not  ht 
have  had  the  signal  advantage. 

The  dispute  upon  which  the  Democratic  Convention  event- 
ually divided,  at  Charleston,  was  amply  abont  words,  so  &r 
as  it  is  possible  to  gain  any  intelligible  idea  of  the  natnre  of 
the  controversy.  A  great  deal  of  jarring  had  previonslj 
occurred  in  the  assembly,  in  regard  to  the  admiasion  and  ex- 
clusion of  delegates,  who  appear  to  have  been  npon  the  spot 
with  an  extraordinary  assortment  of  antagonistic  credentials 
The  decision  upon  the  various  points^  thus  raised,  tended,  of 
course,  to  affect  the  question  of  nomination ;  and  the  heated 
debates,  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  delegates,  and  kindred 
matters,  embroiled  the  Convention  for  days,  before  the  bal- 
loting began.  Mr.  Douglas  was  liot  in  cordial  relatioiii 
with  the  administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  consequence 
of  his  opposition  to  the  admission  of  E^ansas  with  the  ''Le- 
compton  Constitution."  This  matter,  however,  had  been 
practically  settled,  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  of  1858,  sup- 
ported by  the  Southern  members  in  general,  submitting  to 
the  people  of  Kansas  either  the  Lecompton  constitution,  or 
the  Ibrmation  of  a  constitution  by  means  of  a  convention ; 
whicli  latter  alternative  had  been  already  adopted  by  them. 
Nor  was  there  any  real  question,  between  the  Northern  and 
the  Southern  Democrats,  before  the  Convention.  Mr.  Dougks 
telegraphed  to  his  supporters  at  Charleston,  to  "  accept  the 
Cincinnati  Platform" — (which  had  been  cordially  adopted 
by  the  whole  party  in  1866) — ^''and  the  Dred  Scott  decision; 
but  to  go  no  further."  The  restriction  seems  to  have  been 
needless.  It  is  true,  that  the  South  held  to  the  doctrine,  that 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  either  in  their  wild  con- 
dition, or  after  the  organization  of  a  territorial  government, 
were  open  for  emigrants  from  all  the  States,  with  their  prop- 
erty, of  whatever  description,  of  course  including  slaves; 
that  citizens,  thus  emigrating,  were  equally  entitled  to  pro- 
tection, in  the  territory,  for  their  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  that  to  exclude  slaveholders,  with  their  property  of  the 
kind  in  question — ^that  is,  by  refusing  them  sach  protec- 
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tion  as  might  be  necessary — ^was  to  deprive  tbem  of  equal 
rights  with  those  of  emigrants  from  the  Free  States ;  that  if 
slaveholders  became  settled  in  a  territory,  it  became  pro 
jUmio,  slave  territory;  but  that  its  final  character  was  to  be 
determined  by  the  inhabitants,  whenever  they  should  form 
a  constitution,  preparatory  to  its  admission  as  a  State. 

Whether  this  view  were  reasonablie,  or  unreasonable,  upon 
general  grounds,  it  was  in  precise  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Cincinnati  Platform.  That  celebrated  manifesto 
asserted  the  right  of  "  the  people  of  all  the  territories,"  when- 
ever the  number  of  their  inhabitants  justifies  it,  to  form  a 
constitution,  with  or  without  domestic  slavery,  and  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality  with 
the  other  States ;  and  also  asserted,  *^  as  embodying  the  only 
Bound  and  safe  solution  of  the  slavery  question  " — **^  Non-inter- 
ference by  Congress  with  slavery  in  State  and  territory^  and 
in  the  District  of  Columbia."  This  declaration  of  principles 
presupposes  that  slaveholders,  with  their  slaves,  might  be- 
come resident  in  a  territory ;  and,  since  it  denies  the  right 
of  Congress  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  this  relation,  would 
leave  the  matter  of  '^protection "«to  the  Executive;  upon 
whom  it  would  be  simply  incumbent  to  maintain  the  peace, 
if  necessary,  until  the  inhabitants  were  in  a  condition  to  form 
a  constitution. 

This  doctrine  had  been  widely  denounced  in  the  North, 
by  the  Freesoilers,  of  course,  whose  cry  was — ^''No  more 
slave  territory ; "  and  by  many  others,  to  whom  the  idea  of 
"  protection  to  slavery  "  was  repugnant,  except  as  provided 
for  by  the  Constitution,  in  the  States.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
as  has  been  shown,  the  doctrine  of  the  Cincinnati  Platform ; 
but  was,  after  all,  an  abstraction ;  since  positively  no  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  any  longer  existed,  now  that  Kan- 
sas was  practically  removed  from  the  arena  of  dispute,  to 
which  it  could  be  applicable.  New  Mexico  and  Utah  were 
open  to  the  admission  of  slavery,  if  their  inhabitants  chose  it, 
by  the  Compromises  of  1850.  Beyond  them  was  California, 
reaching  to  the  border  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  years  before  be- 
14* 


oome  a  State  of  the  TTnioii,  and  above  them  a  fiqiiim  teHN^ 
miited  to  davery  as  the  domain  of  oat  Oanadiin  AeigUmi 
Mr.  Douglas,  as  has  been  remarked,  had  plaoed  Wmawlfigaii 
<<the  Cinciimati  Plaifimn  and  Dred  Soott  deoUoii.'*  «i% 
after  the  controversy  had  grown  so  warm  that  the  mafai  body 
of  the  Sonthem  delegates  had  seoeded,  and  oigaaiaed  a 
separate  conyention,  oif  the  8d  of  May— the  seerion. httvuq; 
now  continued  for  the  extraordinary  period  of  toi  days— Mk 
Barry,  of  South  CaroKna,  one  of  those  who  still  letained.  Ui 
relations  with  the  original  conyention,  deolared,  that  '^noClh 
ing  more  was  required  for  the  union  of  the  party,  than  the 
endorsement  of  the'  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Coinri;  and  he 
would  say,  that  if  they  would  now  endorse  the  Ihei  Seelt 
decisiony  they  will  be  able  to  bring  the  Southern  States  al 
into  harmony  and  uiiion.''  *  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Efowatdy 
of  Tennessee,  another  of  these  Southern  niembers  reluotaal 
to  secede,  proposed  the  following  resolution : 

Heioived,  That  all  dtizens  of  the  United  States  haye  an  equal  ifg^  to 
settle  with  their  property  in  Territories  of  the  United  States ;  and  that^  ua&m 
the  decirion  of  the  Supreme  Coort,  which  we  recognize  as  a  correct  eipositioB 
of  constitutional  liberty,  the  i%hts  of  neither  persons  mn*  property  oaa  be 
destroyed  or  impaired  by  Congressional  or  territorial  le^sUtkm. 

He  added,  that  ''the  Sonthem  wing''  were  anxiously 
waiting  the  decision  at  their  place  of  meeting.* 

Now,  as  the  admission  of  these  principles  would  hare 
been  but  a  reaffirmation  of  those  actually  adopted  by  the 
party  at  Cincinnati,  in  1856,  and  would,  it  appears,  hara 
brought  the  ConyentioDS  once  more  into  unison,  it  seems 
strange  indeed  that  the  final  and  fatal  separation  of  the 
party  should  have  taken  place.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that 
the  main  body  of  the  Northern  Democrats,  taking  warning, 
perhaps,  at  the  effect  of  the  specific  language  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act,  which  produced  such  agitation  by  its  repeal, 
in  terms,  of  a  measure  which  had  been  already  repealed  in 

>  From  the  reports  of  the  CkmTention,  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 
'  Beports  of  the  Convention. 
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&cty  without  awakening  any  extraordinary  commotion — ^hes- 
itated, and,  as  the  event  proved,  needlessly  hesitated,  about 
the  policy  of  giving  construction^  in  precise  words,  to  th« 
more  general  expressions  of  the  Cincinnati  Platform.  In  fact, 
the  resolutions  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  165  to  138,  were  the 
following : 

BnolvtdL,  That  we,  the  Democracy  of  the  Unioxi,  in  Ck>nyention  assembled, 
hereby  dedare  our  affirmance  of  the  resolutions  mianimoiisly  adopted  and  de- 
clared as  a  platform  of  principles  by  the  Democratic  Ck>nyaition  at  Cincinnati, 
in  the  year  1866 ;  believing  that  Democratic^  principles  are  unchangeable  in 
their  nature,  when  applied  to  the  same  subject  matter ;  and  we  reconmiend  as 
the  only  further  resolutions  the  following : 

Inasmuch  as  differences  of  opinion  exist  in  the  Democratic  party  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  of  a  territorial  legislature,  and  as  to  the 
powers  and  duties  of  Ck>ngre8S,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
OTer  the  institution  of  slavery  within  the  Territories  : 

JReaolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  abide  by  the  dcdsions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  questions  of  constitutional  law. 

It  cannot  but  be  remarked,  that  the  preamble  to  the 
second  of  these  resolutions  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  the  decla- 
rations in  the  first.  The  Democratic  Convention  of  1856, 
expressly  announced  the  true  and  essential  principle  to  be, 
nonrinterference  by  Congress  with  slavery  in  Territories, 
Th^  first  resolution  here  adopted,  while  it  pronounces  Demo- 
cratic principles  unchangeable,  confesses  a  dangerous  doubt 
as  to  that  ^'  only  sound  and  safe  principle,"  asserted  in  1 856. 
But  it  does  far  worse  than  this.  It  admits  that  difierences  of 
opinion  existed  in  the  great  party  ujjon  whose  decision  evi- 
dently hung  the  destinies  of  the  republic,  upon  the  one 
point  actually  in  controversy  between  itself  and  its  adversa- 
ries. Diflferences  of  opinion  upon  speculative  points  were  of 
no  consequence  at  a  crisis  so  momentous.  But,  while  the 
indulgence  of  such  differences  was  unworthy  the  one  national 
party,  which  held  the  reins  of  political  power,  and  by  which 
public  rights  and  popular  liberty  were  to  be  maintained,  the 
proclamation  of  those  differences  made  the  separation  of  the 
party  inevitable ;  and  its  ruin  followed,  of  course.  It  was 
a  fetal  concession  to  their  opponents,  which  conferred  upon 
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them,  at  once,  the  prestige  of  Tiotory.  DoabtlaMV^  H  ww  kh 
tended  to  conciliate  the  Northern  vote  in  &Tor  of  Hr.  Dov^ 
las ;  but,  like  the  old  concessions  of  the  Whigs  to  the  Free* 
soilers,  it  gave  ^'weak  brethren''  an  ezonse  for  &]ling  off 
from  the  negative  to  the  positive  side  of  the  question. 

The  tmth  is,  the  Democratic  party  might,  at  that  conijiuio- 
ture  of  affairs,  have  resolved  upon  almost  any  thing  which  was 
not  especially  offensive  to  the  sensibilities  and  morals  of  the 
country,  and,  standing  united  upon  it,  they  could  not  have  &it 
ed  to  Tdn  the  day.  Even  a  defeat  upon  an  ezplidt  deolaration 
of  well-ascertained  principles,  would  have  furnished  the  conr> 
age  and  the  vigor  for  a  future  victory.  It  is  better  to  be  beaten 
for  a  time,  upon  decisive  facts,  which  in  their  nature  are  last- 
ing, and  come  up  again  and  again,  than  to  be  snccessfnl  with 
illusions,  which  fade  away  and  forever  with  the  very  occaaioa 
which  gave  them  birth.  It  must  be  admitted,  upon  this  expo* 
sition  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  the  blame  does  not  rest  en- 
tirely with  the  "  Southern  wing ; "  and  that  if  Mr.  Douglas^ 
basis  of  political  action  had  been  adhered  to  by  his  snpporten 
in  the  convention,  the  breach  would  have  been  healed,  and 
the  disasters  which  followed  upon  the  defeat  of  the  divided 
Democracy,  would  never  have  occurred.  Upon  the  sincere 
and  explicit  agreement  of  the  convention  to  the  principles  of 
the  Cincinnati  Platform,  Mr.  Douglas  would  probably  have 
been  nominated,  as  lie  had  expressed  his  concurrence  vith 
that  Democratic  manifesto.  As  it  was,  the  South  was  by  no 
means  uuited  upon  the  subject ;  for  in  the  election,  Mr.  Doug- 
las carried,  in  the  slave  States,  about  one-third  as  many  votes 
as  Mr.  Breckinridge,  who  became  the  candidate  of  the  special 
Southern  Convention.  It  is  obvious,  that  by  the  united  action 
of  the  party  upon  the  basis  suggested  by  Mr.  Barry  and  Mr. 
Howard,  in  entire  conformity  witli  his  opinions,  made  known 
to  his  supporters  in  the  convention,  Mr.  Douglas  would  have 
received  the  entire  Democratic  vote,  and  the  ticket  would 
have  come  out  at  least  four  hundred  thousand  votes  ahead  of 
that  brought  forward  by  the  Ucpublicans. 

Here,  then,  had  the  Democratic  party  become  sectional. 
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instead  of  national,  in  its  manifestations,  if  not  in  its  princi- 
ples ;  and  probably  in  the  fallacious  hope  of  thns  regaining 
lost  strength  in  the  North,  and  of  effecting  a  restoration  of 
ascendancy  in  Congress,  the  better  hope,  which  might  justly 
have  been  entertained,  of  saving  the  country  itself,  and  which 
was  entirely  dependent  upon  the  united  action  of  the  party, 
was  imprudently,  and,  in  fact,  causelessly  abandoned.  But 
the  end  was  not  yet.  It  was  deemed  injudicious  to  make 
any  nomination,  in  the  existing  posture  of  affairs ;  and  though 
many  ballotings  had  taken  place,  showing  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  Mr.  Douglas,  though  not  a  majority  of  the  original 
convention,  that  body  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  Baltimore 
on  the  18th  of  the  following  month  bf  June. 

The  "  Southern  wing  "  thus  fiirther  making  manifest  its  de- 
sire of  reconciliation,  determined  also  to  repair  to  the  same 
city  at  the  same  time,  and  to  take  part,  if  possible,  in  the  final 
proceedings.  Strong  expectations  were  entertained  of  a  re- 
union of  the  broken  fragments;  but  similar  disputes  to  those 
which  occurred  at  Charleston,  and  even  more  embittered,  took 
place  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  delegates — and,  indeed, 
some  aptjjeared  upon  the  ground  with  certificates  who  had 
not  been  chosen  to  the  convention  originally — ^the  "  Southern 
wing  "  again  withdrew,  and  the  dij^sion  was  complete.  Mr. 
Douglas  was  nominated  by  the  one  branch  of  the  convention, 
and  Mr.  Breckinridge  by  the  other ;  which  consisted  of  rep 
resentatives  of  all  the  slave  States,  with  the  exception  of 
those  from  l^Iissouri,  and  a  delegation  from  New  York,  which 
had  been  refused  admission  to  the  original  convention.  The 
former  body  adopted  the  following  resolution,  which,  though 
vague  and  somewhat  elusive,  still  might  have  availed,  with 
a  few  modifications,  not  inconsistent  with  its  sense,  to  pre- 
vent an  absolute  rupture,  if  it  had  been  proposed  at  the 
deliberations  in  Charleston : 

ReBolved,  That  in  its  accordance  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Cincinnati 
platform,  that  daring  the  existence  of  the  territorial  govemments,  the  moaa- 
ure  of  restriction,  vhatever  it  may  be,  imposed  by  the  Federal  Constitution  on 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Legislature  over  the  subject  of  domestic  relations,  as 
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ths  *tfm*  has  hem,  ot  eWl  hef^afier  be  fijmUj  detemunfld  bj  tb« 

Court  of  tho  tTiiiied  Sutes^  Bbould  bo  respected  hy  all  good  citlziQQfv  aed  ei^ 

fon?c?d  with  pcotpptneas  and  fidcBty  by  etury  brancb  of  Ibe  Gcziet^  Q^vin^ 


Although  thisresolntaon  engaiiied  that  the  dJgoMlt  iiptpip 
ment  of  a  smgalarlj indefinite  ^meaann  of  xwtiiBtiM'Ml 
nevertheleaa  abandoned,  by  negleot,  thoae  extnundiaBij 
doubts,  before  entertained  by  the  oonvention,  aa  to  the  «l» 
cise,  by  a  territorial  legialatare,  the  creataie  of  Caagnm^tt 
powerB  denied  to  OongzesB  itfld^  by  the  Oinrfimati  tht^ 
form.  It  also  adopted  such  interpretation  of  the  CatmtiMim 
as  had  been  already  given  to  U  by  the  Supreme  Conrtiaavdl 
as  made  prudent  and  s(»Be  mi^ht  think,  peihapa^  ammgieii 
provision  for  submiaaion  to  tl^  fliture  determinatioiia  of  flit 
tribunal  On  the  whole,  the  reaolution  could  not  but  be  » 
satis&ctory  to  those  who  sought  for  a  clear  and  MUH 
exposition  of  the  opinions  of  the  party  upon  a  queation  of  tha 
profoundest  interest,  had  the  means  still  existed  for  it^yaa- 
tical  application  to  auy  territory.  But  this  definite  ezpontioA 
the  South  conceived  it  had  a  right- to  insist  upon  aa  a  matttf 
of  principle,  from  those  claiming  to  be  the  national  DemO' 
cratic  party,  in  regard  to  the  issue  actually  before  the  cowh 
try.  As  matters  stood,  however,  the  breach  was  absoluta 
There  was  no  longer  a  national  Democratic  party,  aad 
through  the  gateway  of  division  was  a  broad  path  opened  ton 
its  enemies  to  enter  and  take  possession. 

This  result  of  these  proceedings  naturally  threw  the  puUio 
mind  into  a  state  of  great  confusion.  The  Republicans  saw  the 
advantage  it  gave  them  for  pressing  their  party  dogmas,  in  re- 
gard to  which  the  Democrats  had  shown  such  want  of  haraKmy 
among  themselves.  The  scattered  remnant  of  the  Whigs  also 
began  to  encourage  hopes,  that,  in  the  midst  of  this  extra- 
ordinary conflict  of  opinions,  an  opportunity  would  be  at 
forded,  to  rally  force  enough  of  the  more  sober  and  thought- 
ful among  the  people,  to  enable  the  steady  friends  of  the 
Constitution  to  act  a  leading  part  in  the  election,  and  in  what 
might  be&U  thereon.    They  had  no  affinity,  of  course,  with 
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Ur.  Douglas,  whose-position  was  regarded  as  in  several  re- 
spects equivocal ;  uor  could  they  support  Mr.  Brecldnridge, 
as  identified  with  the  administration  to  which  they  were  op- 
posed, and  who  was  comparatively  unknown  to  the  country 
at  large,  thouglPhe  had  won  not  a  little  personal  popularity 
in  his  position  of  Vice-President.  On  the  whole,  the  time 
seemed  &vorable  to  their  wishes,  if  returning  reason  and  re- 
flection could  exert  their  due  influence  upon  the  popular  mind. 
The  Republicans  had  been  signally  defeated  in  1856,  though 
they  had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Fremont's  supposed  attrao- 
tions  for  voters — which  they  had  seized  upon  for  their  pur- 
poses upon  the  general  ground  of  "  success  a  duty."  With 
all  their  past  high  professions,  it  was  evident,  at  length,  that 
they  were  a  merely  political  party,  with  "  availability  "  for 
their  motive  and  their  motto.  The  great  Democratic  party 
had  offered  a  strong  temptation  to  their  late  opponents  to  re- 
new the  struggle  for  political  power,  by  the  unhappy  and 
apparently  irreconcilable  division  which  had  taken  place. 
That  portion  of  the  old  Whig  party  which  had  still  kept  up 
a  show  of  organization,  and  maintained  its  ancient  fidelity  to 
sound  constitutional  principle  and  the  cause  of  the  Unioa^  was 
known  to  comprise  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens,  distribut- 
ed throughout  the  several  States,  of  the  most  substantial  and 
intelligent  classes  of  the  community ;  and  among  them,  every- 
where, were  the  most  eminent  and  generally  respected  per- 
sons, in  every  condition  of  life.  They  had  stood  out  for 
principles— once  the  honored  and  triumphant  principles  of  a 
great  national  organization,  at  the  head  of  which  had  been 
names,  among  the  most  brilliant  and  enduring  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  Though  now,  for  a  series  of  years,  they 
had  held  their  ground  without  the  expectation  of  political 
success,  it  was  hoped  that  their  evident  disinterestedness 
might  commend  their  sober  counsels  to  the  judgment  of  the 
people ;  and  might  help  to  free  such  numbers  of  the  political 
masses  from  the  complications  of  faction,  as  to  work  out,  in 
the  end,  a  result  favorable  to  the  public  welfare. 

Accordingly,  delegates  from  this  body  of  citizens,  com- 
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prehending  many  gentlemen  of  local  and  natioiud  dittiaetioii, 
in  the  South  and  the  North,  assembled  at  Baltimore,  on  Ab 
0th  of  May,  1860,  nnder  the  style  of  ^'  The  Conatitntioiiil 
Union  Convention."  The  gentleman  chosen  to  preside  orer 
their  deliberations  was  ez-Govemor  Hunt,  of  New  York,  than 
whom  no  fitter  representative  of  constitutional  Union  prin- 
ciples could  have  been  fixed  upon.  The  proceedings  were 
spirited,  patriotic,  and  harmonious.  Their  opinions  and  posi- 
tion were  too  well  known  to  require  any  special  promolgaticm 
of  political  opinions.  Few  or  many,  they  had  long  kept  their 
faith  upon  the  right,  if  the  losing  side ;  and  they  had  eome 
together,  in  the  earnest  and  patriotic  hope  of  saving  the  cause 
of  their  country,  at  a  most  serious  and  threatening  emergency. 
They  contented  themselves  with  the  simple  but  Hignificani 
announcement,  that  the  sum  and  the  aim  of  their  political 
faith  and  practice  was — ^The  Oonsiitution,  the  Union,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws.  This  Convention  proceeded  to 
nominate  Mr.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Everett,  of  Masssr 
chusetts,  to  the  several  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President ; 
and  it  may  well  be  said,  that,  with  such  candidates  and  such 
prineiples,  they  at  least  deserved  success.  What<?ver  final 
guilt  was  incurred,  these  true  "  Union  men  "  at  least  arc  in- 
nocent. 

The  Republican  Convention  assembled  at  Chicago  on  the 
10th  of  May.  It  was  supposed  that  Mr.  Seward  would  re- 
ceive the  nomination ;  but  afler  a  severe  struggle  between 
his  supporters  and  those  in  favor  of  Mr,  Bates,  of  Missouri, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  the  latter  was  agreed  upon  and 
nominated,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  for  the 
Vice-Presidency.  Tlie  orrounds  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination 
were  stated  by  jMr.  John  A.  Andrew  (afterwards  Governor 
of  Massachusetts),  who  had  been  a  delegate  to  Chicago,  at  a 
Republican  ratification  meeting,  held  in  Boston  on  the  25th 
of  ^lay.  After  speaking  of  Mr.  Seward  as  being  the  first 
choice  of  the  Convention,'  and  who,  it  appeared,  would  have 

'  Upon  the  first  formal  ballot,  Mr.  Seward  received  IIZ^  votcfl ;  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, 102  ;  and  all  otlicre,  189. 
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received  the  nominatioD,  if  it  had  been  thought  he  would 
have  proved  as  acceptable  to  the  people  as  to  the  assembly, 
the  new  Republican  doctrine  of  ",  success  a  duty,"  so  antago- 
nistic to  and  subversive  of  every  true  republican  principle — 
coming  once  more  into  play — Mr.  Andrew  proceeded  to  re- 
mark : 

**  Mr.  Bates  stood  second,  a  man  of  blameless  life,  who  was  the  candidate 
of  those  who  wished  to  iniennfy  the  naHonaUsm  of  the  Rq)QbUcan  party. 
Then  there  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  in  him  was  recognized  by  all,  the  rep' 
rtsentoHve  of  the  Republiean  party  all  oyer  the  Union.*' ' 

How  much  the  spirit  of  ''  nationalism  "  animated  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Convention,  is  sufficiently  evident  firom  such  a 
declaration  as  this,  from  the  character  of  the  nominations 
agreed  upon,  and  from  the  subsequent  action  of  the  party. 
This  statemept  also  furnishes  authentic  testimony  to  a  fact, 
popularly  well  enough  known,  that  probably  no  deliberative 
body  ever  came  together,  even  in  France,  during  the  old 
revolutionary  period,  composed  of  such  miscellaneous  and 
incongruous  elements.  There  were  Freesoil  Whigs  in  the 
largest  proportion,  and  with  them  Freesoil  Democrats, 
Native  Americans,  and  foreign  adventurers;  abolitionists, 
and  their  lifelong  opponents ;  those  for  savmg  the  Union,  and 
those  for  dividing  it ;  professed  conservatives,  and  the  most 
thoroughgoing  radicals;  sentimentalists  and  ideologists; 
"economists  and  calculators;"  a  sprinkling  of  delegates  pre- 
tending to  represent  some  sort  of  constituency,  in  two  or 
three  of  the  border  slave  States;  and,  to  crown  all,  Mr. 
Greeley,  of  the  New  York  Tribune — 

"  Churned  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowed," 

as  an  accredited  deputy  from  the  somewhat  distafat  regions 
of  Oregon.  To  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  latter,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  owing,  that  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Seward 
were  set  aside ;  who  had  by  fer  the  best  title  to  the  nomina- 
tion, and  whose  influence,  had  he  been  elected,  would  have 
been  sufficient,  it  is  most  likely,  to  avert  civil  convulsion. 

'  See  "  Boston  Courier »»  report 
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Bat  the  oatriglit  ntdieab,  who  wevB  the 
proyed^neyerthelesfl, the  most  iDfloentiaL.  Tbtej  mnv^mig. 
averse  to  any  thing  tendioj;  to  ^intemnfy  the  wtinwaBwi* 
of  the  heterogeneooB  moltitade,  oalMng  itadf  tlie  B^pdbr; 
lican  party;  and  they  would  not  he  appealed  by  any  baK. 
way  itieasures.  The  easy  good  .nature,  fiiiniliar  inainMi%^ 
and  other  correspondent  qualifications  of  Mr.  linooln,  aeemed 
to  them,  doubtless,  to  afford  the  prospect  of  nunre  mallaaMa 
material  for  their  purposes,  than  the  old  Whiggiaiii  of  lb; 
Bates,  or  the  dignity  belonging  to  Mr.  Seward's  puUio  posi- 
tion and  his  long  association  with  statesmen  of  every  perty, 
-virhich  might  induce  him,  onoe  in  the  possession  of  power,  to 
throw  aside  the  tatters  of  radioalism,  and  to  clothe  bimadf 
anew  in  the  purified  garments  of  ^^nationalism."  At  erery 
former  nomination  for  the  high  office  of  chief  ip^giatratfl^  Ij 
any  party  making  pretensions  to  the  popular  support,  the  re- 
lations of  both  sections  to  the  common  country  bad  been 
punctiliously  regarded.  If  the  candidate  for  President  were 
taken  from  the  South,  the  candidate  for  Vice-President  was 
selected  from  the  North ;  and  the  nomination  of  a  candidate 
for  the  highest  office,  from  the  free  States,  was  sure  to  he 
followed  by  that  of  some  gentleman  from  a  slave  State,  6x 
the  position  next  in  dignity.  The  Buffiedo  Freesoil  Conven- 
tion, in  1848,  did,  indeed,  propose  for  both  candidates,  pe^ 
sons  who  were  residents  of  the  free  States ;  and  it  put  forth 
a  platform  which  precluded  the  idea  of  any  substantial  coun- 
tenance for  it  in  the  others.'  The  Chicago  Convention  of 
1860  acknowledged  the  paternity  of  the  Bufialo  Conventioii 
of  1848,  by  adopting  a  similar  course  of  proceedings.  Both 
of  the  candidates  offered  for  the  suffrages  of  the  nation  were 
citizens  of  the  fr^o  States ;  which  was  a  virtual  exclusion  of 
the  slave  States  from  having  any  portion  in  the  election  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  whole  eountry,  in  case  the  popular 

*  In  retlitj,  Yin  Buren  obtained  not  a  TOte  In  eleren  of  tba  SovtlMm 
States,  and  in  the  renyaining  four,  299  votes. 
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choice  should  happen  to  &11  upon  the  citizen  thus  proposed, 
on  the  part  of  one  section  alone.*  Its  platform  of  political 
doctrines  was  not  in  entire  consistency  with  that  of  Bufialo; 
nor  could  it  have  had  the  face  to  ask  any  Southern  man  to 
stand  upon  such  a  basis,  or  find  such  a  person  to  accept  the 
position,  if  it  had  made  the  proposaL  This,  therefore,  was 
far  more  than  a  mere  note  of  challenge  to  *^  the  slave  power." 
It  was  the  trumpet-blast  of  hostility  and  defiance  to  the  whole 
people  of  the  fifteen  States  of  the  Union,  founded,  as  honor 
and  justice  demanded  it  should  be  sustained,  upon  a  common 
Constitution,  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  protection. 

Of  course,  it  is  essential,  in  estimating  the  character  of  a 
party  like  this,  to  look  carefully  behind  the  "platform," 
which  it  might  deem  it  necessary  to  set  forth,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  one  or  the  other  branch  of  an  organization  so  di- 
verse in  its  composition.  The  structure  in  question  was  inev- 
itably disjointed  and  loosely  hung  together.  It  is  not 
proposed,  nor  is  it  worth  while,  to  examine  it  in  detail  It 
contained  generalizations  enough  to  embrace  all  the  purposes 
of  the  radicals ;  and  whatever  specific  definition  of  principles 
it  placed  before  the  public,  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of 
those  who  were  denominated  "  Conservative  Republicans," 
and  so  as  to  keep  themselves  technically  within  the  latOy  the 
ultra-republicans  would  have  no  hesitation  about  disregarding. 
It  was  a  small  thing  for  them  to  do,  for  example,  to  profess 
regard  for  the  specific  obligations  of  the  Constitution,  in  the 
formal  announcement  of  their  party  opinions,  however  incon- 
sistent such  an  avowal  in  reality  was  with  the  very  proceed- 
ings in  which  they  were  engaged  and  with  the  whole  course 
of  their  party  action.  For,  without  such  a  profession,  those 
proceedings  would  have  appeared  an  undisguised  conspiracy 
against  the  Union ;  and  they  would,  then,  necessarily,  have 
lost  the  support  of  many  persons  of  influence,  who  after- 
wards found  means  to  stifle  the  scruples  which  they  must 
have  entertained ;  and  of  a  large  class  of  citizens,  who,  from 

'  See  note  to  p.  880. 
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disposition  or  prinoipley  or  ooniidentioAt 
their  worldly  posseflsioiiBy  sbnnk  finom  the  idea  of  ifrrotatfoi 
and  inBorreotionary  mearares.  But  diere  ia  no  veaaoa  to  h^ 
lieve  that  any  ^^ plank"  aet  into  the  platform,  fbriha  pupoil 
of  meeting  the  wiaheSy  or  of  easing  the  oonaoifiiieea  or  the 
apprehensions  of  this  class  of  citizens,  was  mooh  refiwnd  t» 
in  the  innnmerable  harangues  of  Bepnblicaa  oiatoim  and 
divines,  or  in  the  declamations  of  a  partisan  press,  by 
the  popular  mind  was  kept  in  a  state  Of  the  intenaest  < 
ment  and  agitation  during  the  subsequent  political  < 
It  was  by  appeals  to  passion,  and  not  by  thediaoasnmaf 
constitutional  principles,  that  the  contest  was  earned  oa  in 
the  Republican  forum  and  pulpit.  It  is  but  just,  in  this  qo» 
nection,  to  cite  the  piiee  de  risUUtnoe  set  forth  upon  the 
Chicago  Platform,  which  was  intended  to  make  up  ibr  all 
deficiencies  or  irregular  provision  in  the  popular  feast  pro* 
pared  by  the  managers  of  the  occasion,  and  which  evidently 
^  must  have  been  contributed  by  that  wing  of  the  company 
which,  according  to  Governor  Andrew,  "  wished  to  intensify 
the  nationalism  of  the  Republican  party.'' 

Hetohed,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  Statea,  and 
especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  insti- 
tutions  according  to  its  own  judgment,  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  balanet 
of  power  on  which  the  perfection  of  our  political  fabric  depends. 

To  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  such  an  admission 
as  this  must  have  been  galling  in  the  extreme ;  but,  stripping 
this  declaration  of  its  high-sounding  phraseology,  it  is  simply, 
in  the  first  place,  an  inevitable  assent  to  (unless  revolution 
were  actually  avowed)  the  plainest  and  most  indisputable 
constitutional  principles,  and  as  essential  to  the  political  free- 
dom of  one  part  of  the  country  as  of  another;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  the  statement  of  a  truism — ^but  a  most  im- 
portant truism ;  and  to  the  fact  involved  in  its  enunciatioD,  it 
is  a  pity  that  the  Republican  party  did  not  adhere.  Nor  need 
it  be  surprising,  if  the  disregard  of  this  salutary  and  ^  essen- 
tial''  principle  should  prove  in  the  end  singularly  uiiifriendly 
to  the  public  weUare.    For,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  as  true  upon 
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the  solemn  poetical  asseveration,  that,  ^^all  nature's  discord 
makes  all  nature's  peace,"  it  may  l>e  found  that  the  diversity 
between  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  North  and  those  of 
the  South,  which  the  Republican  party,  eventually,  made  it 
its  declared  object  to  overthrow,  was  in  a  high  degree  useful 
to  the  maintenance  of  that  "  balance  of  power  "  which,  under 
.  a  different  order  of  things,  is  left  in  a  very  uncertain  condi- 
tion. But,  careful  as  the  Chicago  Convention  was  to  insert 
this  national  "  plank^'  in  its  platform,  any  intensity  it  might 
have  derived  from  the  circumstance  was  more  than  neutral- 
ized by  its  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  body  of  the 
resolutions,  moved  by  an  extreme  radical  delegate  from  New 
York,  to  append  to  them  the  "  prelude  " — such  was  the  musi- 
cal term  of  his  harmonious  proposition — ^the  "  prelude  "  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  following  statement 
exhibits  the  histoiy  of  this  extraordinary  movement.  Mr. 
Giddings,  of  Ohio,  the  well-known  abolitionist  member  of 
Congress,  endeavored  to  procure  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  first  resolution.  The  resolution,  of  itself,  could 
have  no  other  intent  or  meaning  than  as  an  announcement  of 
perpetual  warfare  against  the  constitutionally  existing  insti- 
tution of  slavery.    It  read  as  follows : 

**  That  the  history  of  the  nation  during  the  kst  four  years  has  fully  estab- 
lished the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  organization  and  perpetuation  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  that  the  causes  which  called  it  into  existence  ar«  perma- 
nent in  their  naiurej''*  etc 

To  this  statement,  Mr.  Giddings  proposed  to  add,  in  lan- 
guage modifying,  but  certainly  not  improving,  that  of  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Declaration  of  Independence : 

'*  That  we  solemnly  reassert  the  self-evident  truth,  that  all  are  endowed  by 
the  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  those  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights." 

To  this,  it  was  objected  by  another  member,  that  the 
amendment  was  unnecessary,  since  the  substance  of  the  words 
was  embodied  in  the  second  resolution,  which  read  as  follows : 

'*  That  th9  maintenance  of  the  principles  promulgated  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  embodied  in  the  Federal  Constitation,  and  that  the  Fed- 


shall  be  preBerTed.** 

This  remarkable  jnmble  of  propofHiomi  whidi 
that  the  manifesto  of  a  i>eople  rinng  in  rebeDknt 
inserted  into  the  body  of  the  Constitiitioii  fhoned  ftr  thrir 
own  government,  after  they  had  snoeeeded  anjtwwinttlia^ 
into  a  State;  and  which  assumed,  seotionally,  mt  %  paitf 
principle,  to  assert  the  righU  ofAdWB — meBiriiig,  olmoody,  as 
was  admitted  by  the  objector,  those  ^iiiudiaDmb]«''r^^ 
insisted  upon  by  the  Declaration  of  Independenee  and  fa 
ntter  contradiction  of  the  fimrth  resolntion,  alreidy  qvolsd, 
which  alleged  ^^  especially  the  right  of  each  -State  to  otdnr 
and  control  its  own  domestic  institntions,  aoeordii^  to  its 
own  judgment,  ezclnsively '*— did,  indeed,  render  the  idMBt 
ment  of  Mr.  Oiddings  altogether  needless.  It  was  nooordiB^ 
lost.  But  after  yarious  other  subjects  had  been  debated  and 
disposed  o^  Mr.  Curtis,  of  New  York,  brought  forward  the 
proposed  "  prelude,''  as  an  amendment  to  the  second  resofah 
tion.  It  stands  thus  as  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Decla- 
ration : 

**  When,  in  the  coarse  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  fbr  one  peo* 
pie  to  dissolve  the  politictU  bands  vhUh  have  connected  them  with  on*  1 
and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  sqwreUe  and  equal  1 
to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  deceDi  ie> 
spect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  oanaet 
which  impelled  them  to  the  separaUon,''^  ' 

The  journals  of  the  day  give  an  account  of  the  reception 
of  this  fraternal  and  Union-breathing  proposition,  at  a  moment 
so  critical  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  They  say :  **  After 
some  debate,  the  amendment  was  adopted.    The  resolations, 

'  After  the  resolutions  had  been  read,  Judge  Jeasup,  of  PennsylTiiila,  by 
whom  they  had  been  reported,  said  that  he  ^  derired  to  amend  a  Terbel  mis- 
take in  the  name  of  the  party.  It  was  printed  hi  the  resolutkms  *  the  Katkmal 
Republican  party ;  *  he  wished  to  strike  out  the  word  naihnaiy  as  that  was 
not  the  name  by  which  the  party  was  properly  known.**  The  oorreotion  was 
made.— /Sepor/  in  the  K  F.  Tribune^  of  May  18M. 

It  thus  openly  professed  itself  "  sectionaL*' 
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as  amended,  passed  unanimously.  A  scene  of  the  wildest 
excitement  followed,  the  multitude  rising  and  giving  cheer 
after  cheer,  whicU  were  echoed  by  the  multitude  outside.'*  ^ 
Thereupon  the  Convention  adjourned  for  the  day,  and  on  the 
following  morning,  upon  this  ^^  national "  platform,  the  nom- 
inations were  completed.  The  vast  throng  of  the  populace 
assembled  in  and  about  the  ^^  wigwani "  in  which  the  Con- 
vention held  its  sessions,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  same 
journals,  tumultuously  made  known  its  preferences,  during 
the  progress  of  those  proceedings,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
designate,  by  a  professedly  deliberative  body,  a  candidate  for 
the  high  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic.  It  was 
lik&  the  mob  of  Paris  overawing  the  National  Assembly  of 
France.  They  shouted  clamorously,  and  chiefly  for  ^^  Lin- 
coln '' — ^and,  naturally  enough,  his  supporters  constituted  a 
majority  of  the  crowd,  in  the  principal  city  of  the  State  in 
which  he  himself  resided.  At  length,  owing  not  a  little  to 
the  effect  of  that  same  species  of  "  pressure"  to  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  afterwards  acknowledged  himself  so  given  to  yield 
— amid  this  tumult  of  voices  and  confusion  of  ideas,  and  upon 
this  ^^  patriotic  "  and  ^^  national ''  basis  of  political  sentiments 
and  principles — a  sectional  candidate,  upon  such  merely  sec- 
tional grounds,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  repub- 
lic, was  presented  for  the  suffrages  of  its  citizens.' 

Supposing  the  "  Higher  Law  " — ^which,  being  unwritten, 
and  not  committed  to  the  interpretation  of  any  tribunal,  or  sub- 
ject to  the  test  of  any  criterion,  may  be  considered  somewhat 
unsafe,  as  well  as  uncertain^ — ^to  have  superseded,  by  some 
mystical  process,  that  positive  code  of  prescribed  principles 
which  constitutes  the  law  of  the  land — ^the  proceedings  of  the 

'  See  telegraphic  despatches  to  Boston  DaUy  Advertiaery  New  York 
TVibutUy  and  other  Republican  new8pai>er8. 

'  Mr.  Raymond,  of  the  New  York  TimeSy  wrote  to  his  paper,  on  his 
way  home  firom  the  Convention :  '*  The  nomination  was  purely  aecidmUdy  de- 
cided mach  more  by  the  shouts  and  applause  of  the  yast  concourse  which 
dominaUd  Ihe  Convention^  than  by  any  direct  Jabors  of  any  of  the  ddegates.**— 
Quoted  in  Botton  Courier ^  of  May  26/A. 
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Chicago  Convention,  whether  wise,  or  patriotic,  or  '^lojal," 
are  fairly  entitled  to  be  judged  according  to  the  theorf  I7 
which  the  deliberations  of  that  retnarkalfle  asaemUy  were 
evidently  inspired.  Nothing  of  the  license  of  the  ^  Sgbcr 
Law  "  seems  to  have  been  wanting.  But  regarded  in  relation 
to  any  known  standard  of  constitutional  principles,  its  con- 
duct cannot  but  be  justly  considered  as  singularly  fiurtaoi 
and  disorganizing.^  Every  species  and  degree  of  Bectionalinn 
must  necessarily  partake  of  this  revolutionary  character. 
But,  gathered  from  all  its  various  springs  and  ohnnnfiTa  from 
high  places  and  low-^from  the  prostituted  temples  of  religioD 
the  notorious  schools  of  infidelity — firom  the  haunts  of  se- 
dition, as  well  as  from  seminaries  of  learning,  in  whidh  ingen- 
uous youth  should  have  had  orderly  precept  and  example — and 
brought  together  and  consolidated  into  one  powerful  party 
organization — the  strength  of  numbers  attained  by  such  i 
party  could  have  no  effect  to  change  sectionalism  into  na- 
tionalism ;  but  could  impart  to  its  plans  and  operations  an 
influence  only  the  more  pernicious,  in  proportion  as  its  physi- 
cal power  was  great.  In  point  of  fact,  the  liepublican  party, 
in  its  rise  and  progress,  stood  upon  no  basis  whatever  sup- 
porting constitutional  principles,  or  measures  of  policy  result- 
ing from  the  exercise  of  Federal  authority  over  the  country 
at  large.  And,  since  the  organization  had  no  real  relation  to 
measures  coming  within  the  appropriate  scope  of  Federal 
action,  it  was,  in  effect,  a  separation  of  the  North  from  the 
South,  and  consequently  an  act  of  hostility  against  the  Gener- 
al Government  and  institutions  of  the  country.  It  was  prac- 
tically subversive  of  the  Constitution,  by  seeking  to  array 

'  The  following  passage  is  an  extract  of  a  Bpcech,  dcliTcrcd  by  a  tcit 
eminent  citizen  of  New  York,  the  late  Judge  William  Dacr,  at  Oswego,  is 
that  State,  August  6th,  1860  : 

**  The  Republican  party  is  a  conspiracy,  under  the  forms,  but  in  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  exclude  the  citizens 
of  the  slareholding  States  from  all  share  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  to  compel  them  to  adapt  their  institutions  to  the  opmiooB  of  the  citiiciis 
of  the  free  States.'' 
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the  massed  of  the  people  in  one  section  of  the  land  against 
the  States  and  the. people  of  the  other  section ;  so  that,  by 
thns  obtaining  mere  pluralities  of  the  popular  vote,  in  that 
part  of  the  country  which  contained  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  whole  power  of  the  Government  would  be  transferred 
to  the  one  section,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  against 
which  the  first  had  instituted  this  species  of  moral  warfare. 
And  yet  the  fiiction  which  had  by  these  means  been  able  to 
"take  possession  of  the  Government"  would  only  represent  a 
very  decided  minority  of  the  whole  people.  For  the  sectional 
majority  of  the  free  States  was  very  largely  in  the  minority 
of  the  aggregate  vote  cast  in  all  the  States ;  and,  it  has  been 
already  shown,  that  it  obtained,  at  the  ensuing  election,  con- 
siderably less  than  two  million  of  votes,  in  an  entire  popular 
vote  considerably  exceeding  four  millions  and  a  half 
Though  there  was  nothing  more  actually  illegal  in  this  pro- 
cess than  in  Shylock's  demand  for  the  penalty  of  his  bond, 
it  was  nevertheless  a  highly  inequitable  proceeding ;  besides' 
being  a  practical  fraud  upon  the  Constitution,  by  violating 
its  intent  and  virtue. 

In  fine,  the  basis  of  political  action  of  the  Republican 
party  may  be  thus  succinctly  stated : 

1.  Resistance  to  Congress,  the  representative  branch  of 
the  Government,  by  factious  opposition  to  the  act  passed 
by  it  for  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves  to  their  owners. 
This  act  was  resisted  by  force  in  many  cases,  and  its  practi- 
cal nullification  procured,  by  statutes,  made  to  prevent  or 
obstruct  its  execution,  by  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  free 
States.  This  was,  so  far,  an  accomplished  fact  of  resistance 
to  the  Constitution  also,  since  the  act  of  Congress  had 
been  pronounced  to  be  in  accordance  with  it  by  the  highest 
courts  of  all  the  free  States,  which  alone  had  occasion  to  pass 
upon  it' 

*  The  Freesoil  party,  from  which  the  Repablican  party  had  its  cBrect  do* 
•cent,  at  its  Oonyention  held  at  Httsburg,  in  August,  1862,  dodared,  by  fonnsl 
reflolation,  that: — 
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2.  Resistance  to  tbe  same  lepresentalaTe  bnadh  «f  Ae 
Government,  in  relation  to  the  act  pissed  by  il^  wUek'Me- 
ognized  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  territofy  ^  tlw 
XTnited  States  to  detenpine  for  themselTeSy  upon  fiMttim  a 
constitution  preparatory  to  admission  into  the  XJnioii,  wlMlker 
to  permit  or  to  prohibit  slavery.  This  aet  was  lesisliiili 
morally,  by  vehement  dennndation,  and  praotioally  in  #■»• 
stalling  the  regular  action  of  those  inhabitants,  by  the  ftnttp 
tion  of  organized  associations,  in  order  to  promote  mn  insgtt- 
lar  and  forced  emigration,  and  by  ftamiddng  weapoos  and 
other  means  of  compelling  the  decision  of  the  inhaUCaals  to 
take  a  particular  direction. 

8.  Resistance  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  judioial  brsad 
of  the  Government,  in  regurd  to  its  deoision  aa  to  tliaf^g^ 
of  citizens  of  one  part  of  the  country  as  well  as  another,  to 
remove  into  and  reside  in  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
carrying  with  them  any  description  of  property,  reoogniaed 
as  such  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  It  called  in 
question,  therefore,  that  kind  of  property,  admitted  by  the 
Republicans  themselves,  in  their  formal  declaration,  to  be  the 
legal  possession  of  the  slaveholders,  and  that  their  ^  right  to 
order  and  control "  it  ^^  according  to  their  own  judgment  ex- 
clusively "  was  "  essential  to  the  balance  of  power  on  which 
the  perfection  of  our  political  fabric  depends.'* 

4.  Resistance,  therefore,  not  only  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  priDciples  of  the  Union,  but  to  tho 
conclusions  necessarily  to  be  deduced  from  the  Republicsn 


^  The  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1860  had  '*  no  bbding  force  apon  the  Ameri- 
can people  :*  " 

That  there  shoold  be— 

"No  national  legislation  for  the  extradition  of  slaTes,"  and  aBigiBg^  that 
■layery  was  a  **  shi "  and  a  **  crime ; "  that  "  Chiistianitj,  hanuuiity,  and  pa- 
triotism alike  demand  its  abolition." 

Though  the  party  afterwards  modified  the  expression  of  its  a^t^mf**,  la 
the  resolutions  adopted  bj  its  general  Conveotions,  in  order  to  tatiiiy  wisk 
brethren,  and  to  gab  roters,  it  is  evident  from  tbe  prooeadta^  it< 
its  spirit  was  the  same. 
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definitions  of  political  rigjht,  when  necessary  for  them  to  set 
forth  their  constitutional  opinions  in  express  terms. 

5.  A  formal  renunciation,  at  Chicago,  rendered  necessary, 
indeed,  by  the  general  course  of  their  proceediogs,  of  all 
political  and,  consequently,  of  aU  social  connection,  with 
the  slavo  States — amounting,  at  least,  to  such  absolute  disso- 
ciation, in  all  respects,  as  was  scarcely  consistent  with  any 
of  that  fraternal  and  friendly  feeling  essential  to  a  willing 
Union. 

It  is  impossible  to  regard  the  proceedings  of  the  Chicago 
Conyention  in  any  other  light,  than  as  equivalent  to  a  procla- 
mation of  absolutely  hostile  purposes  against  the  Southern 
section  of  the  country.  They  were  not,  technically,  a  dec- 
laration of  war,  to  be  conducted  by  arms,  simply  because 
they  proposed  only  to  use  the  pacific  force  of  superior  num- 
bers, in  order  to  deprive  the  minority  of  its  rights  under  the 
Constitution.  While,  in  one  part  of  their  "  platform,"  the 
Republicans  made  a  specious  profession  of  regard  for  the 
Constitution,  in  another  part  they  announced  a  dissolution  of 
the  ^^  political  bands "  by  which  the  sections  were  held  to- 
gether, and  even  refused  to  be  called  by  a  ncUional  name. 
It  was  an  attitude  which  ought  to  have  given  instant  alarm 
to  every  sincere  friend  of  the  Union  I 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  understand  how  it  occurred,  that 
the  really  sober  and  intelligent  people  of  the  North  fell  so 
readily  into  such  an  open  disunion  snare  as  this.  They  were 
not  carried  away,  certainly,  by  the  influence  of  great  names, 
conspicuous  in  the  proceedings  at.  Chicago.  There  appear 
to  have  been  few  persons  present  of  more  than  ordinary  and 
local  reputation,  and  scarcely  any  of  national  fame ;  indeed, 
none  of  that  class  to  which  the  people  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  looking  for  counsel,  and  as  guides  to  follow  in  that  lead- 
ing part  which  persons  of  distinguished  abilities  and  charac- 
ter might  seem  qualified  to  take,  at  a  period  so  momentous. 
But  the  "  conservative  Republicans "  had  been,  in  a  great 
degree,  prepared  for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Seward,  well 
known  as  a  former  distinguished  member  of  the  old  Whig 
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party,  and  whose  general  reputation  served  to  throw  i 
what  into  the  shade  his  more  recent  erratic  demonstmtioni; 
and,  having  been  ready  to  accept  him  as  the  candidate  of  the 
convention,  they  submitted  to  its  proffbr  of  another,  as  le- 
salting  from  motives  of  policy  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
party  were  concerned.  In  their  present  temper,  they  proba- 
bly did  not  scrutinize  the  "platform"  very  closely.  "Sue- 
cess  a  duty,"  was  the  spirit  of  the  day  in  their  circle.  Hie 
Northern  masses  had  been,  in  fact,  very  much  confused  by  a 
succession  of  constitutional  questions,  which  it  is  obvious 
the  majority  of  the  people  were  not  likely  to  comprehmd; 
but  they  were  told  that  in  those  questions  was  involved  the 
"  cause  of  the  North,**  and  the  "  cause  of  freedom."  One 
statement  appealed  to  sectional  sentiments;  the  other  to 
natural  ojnotions. 

Undoubtedly,  one  resolution  adopted  by  the  convention, 
in  which  the  draughtsmen  had  exiiibited,  at  least,  as  much 
power  of  language  and  skill  in  addressing  themselves  to  the 
wishes  of  the  North,  as  acquaintance  with  the  simplest  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  made  a  very  favorable  impression 
upon  the  Northern  masses.  Besides  the  unobjectionable  rec- 
ommendation of  a  tariff  for  protection  of  imported  articles, 
in  conformity  with  Whig  opinions  and  precedents — with  a 
certain  sweeping  generosity,  they  may  be  said  to  have  origin- 
ated "that  policy  of  national  exchanges,  which  secures  to  the 
workingman  liberal  wages  and  to  agriculture  remunerating 
prices ;  to  manufacturers  and  mechanics  an  adequate  reward 
for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise;  and  to  the  nation  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  independence."  These  were  magnifi- 
cent promises,  indeed,  could  they  only  have  been  fulfilled ; 
but  how  far  the  Republican  party  made  even  an  attempt  to 
carry  out  this  practical  system  of  "  national  exchanges,'*  the 
history  of  succeeding  years,  while  they  have  been  in  possftr 
sion  of  power,  will  show.'     But,  on  the  whole,  the  majority 


*  There  is  litllo  doubt,  however,  that  thw  nonsensical  piece  of  mystifiit- 
tion  secured  them  a  more  powerful  influence  in  the  election  than  the  negro. 
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of  the  North  did  not  at  all  appreciate  the  impending  danger 
of  cinil  convnlsion.  They  were  sedulously  encouraged  in 
this  false  security  by  the  Republican  leaders.  They  were 
told  by  those  who  had  just  made  a  virtual  proclamation  of 
disunion  and  war,  which  required  only  a  response  from  the 
other  side  to  carry  it  into  effect,  that  there  was  no  sort  of 
danger  of  disunion  or  of  war.  They  believed  that  the  crisis 
would  pass  away,  like  others  which  had  preceded  it  For- 
getting, or  unconscious,  that  the  very  fabric  of  the  constitu- 
tional Union  rested  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people,  to  be 
carried  along  by  them,  in  the  use  of  constant  vigilance  and 
exertion,  and  that  without  their  support  it  would  fall,  they 
were  persuaded  to  make  one  mighty  and  simultaneous  effort 
to  slip  their  shoulders  out,  and  let  it  topple  over  into  the 
ditch. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

What  has  been  shown  In  this  Yolnxnei— A  Declaration  of  Mr.  lineoln,  Ib  1S6&— Ihi 
Prospects  of  the  Canyasa.— **  Unlon-saTersw^— The  Sentiment  of  the  Armj.— Tlw  Diftr* 
enoe  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Freetoll  Party.— The  Election.— How  BeMBtmal  tf 
the  West,  on  account  of  alleged  lU-'nrMtment  of  Mr.  Donglu  fttTond  the  Slectte  rf 
Mr.  Lincoln.— The  Party  of  **  Progreaa.^*- Yonng  America. 

It  has  been  already  shown — 

That  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act  was  repealed,  and 
was  intended  to  be  repealed  by  the  Compromise  measures  of 
1850;  since  the  provisions  of  the  latter  were  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  those  of  the  former;  and  a  state  of  facts  had 
arisen  which  rendered  the  earlier  Compromise  positively  in- 
operative ;  that  is,  by  the  action  of  tlie  people  of  California, 
to  which  Congress  w\is  under  the  moral  necessity  of  con- 
forming : 

That  the  Whig  party,  by  the  resolutions  of  its  Conven- 
tion, in  the  year  1852,  had  adopte(\  the  latt<;r  measures,  in 
spirit  and  in  substance ;  ^and  the  Democratic  party,  by  its 
Convention  of  the  same  year,  placed  itself  on  exactly  the  same 
footing : 

That  the  Act  of  1854,  for  the  organization  of  territorial 
governments  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  was  in  precise  con- 
formity with  those  measures : 

That  the  Democratic  Convention,  in  the  year  1856,  by  its 
formal  resolutions,  adopted  these  principles,  "as  embodying 
the  only  sound  and  safe  solution  of  the  slavery  question  '^ — 
and  defined  them  to  mean — "  Non-interference  by  Congrcsjs 
with  slaver}^  in  State  and  territory ^^  etc. 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
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pronounced  afterwards,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  of  its  justices,  proved  to  be  identical  with 
these  principles ;  though  its  determination  was  reached,  of 
course,  not  upon  popular,  but  upon  legal  considerations. 
That  is  to  say,  it  held  that,  although  Congress  had  authority 
to  establish  territorial  governments  wherever  necessary,  yet, 
by  reason  of  constitutional  limitation  of  its  powers,  it  could 
not  prohibit  the  ownership  of  slaves  by  citizens  of  territories. 
This  was  the  "  non-interference  "  doctrine  of  the  Democratic 
platform,  and  principle  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act ;  both 
of  which  recognized  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tories to  hold  slaves,  if  they  saw  fit,  while  the  territorial 
condition  remained;  and  to  determine  for  themselves,  by 
vote  of  a  majority,  when  they  framed  their  constitutions, 
whether  to  come  into  the  Union  as  slave  States  or  free. 

It  has  also  been  shown,  upon  what  apparently  narrow 
groimds  the  division  of  the  Democratic  party  took  place,  in 
the  spring  of  1860.  It  appears  that  a  reunion  might  have 
been  effected,  by  an  explicit  endorsement  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decision;  which  would  have  been  in  conformity  with  the 
views  of  Mr.  Douglas  himself,  as  communicated  to  his  sup- 
porters in  the  Convention.  At  Charleston,  however,  the 
"  Northern  wing "  of  that  body — declaring  that  differences 
of  opinion  existed  in  the  party  upon  this  point — ^had  resolved 
that  it  would  "  abide  by  the  decisions "  (not  decision)  "  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  questions  of  constitutional  law." 
This  expression  implied,  and  was  intended,  no  doubt,  to  im- 
ply, that  tfiere  might  be  other  and  different  decisions,  affect- 
ing the  point  at  issue,  upon  some  future  change  of  members 
of  the  bench.  At  Baltimore,  after  the  adjournment,  the 
"  Northern  wing "  made  its  meaning  still  more  evident,  by 
resolving — ^that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  regard 
to  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  territories,  "  as  the  same 
has  been,  or  shall  be  hereafter  finaUy  determined,"  by  the 
tribunal,  should  be  "  respected  and  enforced,"  This,  as  sea- 
men would  say,  was  clearly  "  laying  an  anchor  to  windward." 
It  implied  an  opinion,  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  section  of 
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the  Convention,  that  the  question  at  issne  had  nol  ben 
finally  determined;  perhaps,  an  expectation  and  a  wish  that 
it  should  be  revised.  In  reality,  it  was  easting  a  olond  of 
uncertainty,  at  least,  over  the  whole  basis  of  Demoeiatie 
principles  on  this  point.  And,  although  it  seems  peonliailj 
unfortunate  that  the  future  of  a  great  country  should  have 
been  made  dependent  upon  a  merely  possible  future  contin- 
gency; yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  phraseology  thus  insisted 
upon  by  the  Northern  Democrats,  left  the  Southern  men  to 
infer  a  want  of  fidelity  to  principles  deemed  of  vital  import* 
ance  by  themselves,  and  which  had  been  so  solenmly  declared 
and  so  often  acted  upon  by  the  whole  party,  upon  former 
occasions,  both  in  Congress  and  in  the  country.  Evidently, 
therefore,  the  conclusion  was  reached  by  those  who  finally 
seceded  from  the  Convention,  that  the  Northern  section  of 
the  party  could  not  bo  depended  upon  in  the  future,  as  it 
had  been  in  the  past,  for  united  action  with  its  Southem 
allies,  in  opposition  to  fanaticism  and  abolition.  Hence, 
therefore,  is  the  reason  and  the  cause  of  a  division  so  deplor- 
able in  its  ultimate  consequences. 

The  Wliig  party  stood  before  the  country,  at  this  crisis, 
in  tlie  attitude  indicated  by  the  motto  it  had  adopted — ^"Thc 
Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  Enforcement  of  the  Laws.'' 
Doubless  much  diversity  of  opinion  existed  among  its  mem- 
bers, in  reference  to  some  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  upon 
the  vexed  questions  at  issue,  and  in  relation  to  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  they  were,  in  general,  of  that 
class  of  citizens  who  uphold  "law  and  order ^'  who  are 
obedient  to  the  laws,  as  they  exist ;  and  who  resort  only  to 
legitimate  means  for  any  change  in  such  measures  of  legis- 
lation as  may  seem  to  them  objectionable. 

The  position  of  the  Kepublican  party  has  been  sufliciently 
exhibited.  Its  candidate,  Mr.  Andrew  remarked  at  the  rali- 
tication  meetiug  in  Boston,  was  "  the  representative  of  the 
Republican  party  aU  over  the  Union" — tliat  is  to  say,  of 
course,  in  those  States  in  which  a  Republican  party  had  any 
existence.    He  was  best  known  as  the  antagonist  of  Mr. 
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Douglas,  dnring  a  protracted  canvass  of  tbe  State  of  Illinois, 
in  the  year  1358,  in  which  the  latter  had  proved  the  success- 
ful competitor  for  the  Senatorship  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  the  prize  actually  at  stake.  He  was,  like  his 
party,  opposed  to  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  had  expressed 
his  opinions  with  much  freedom,  and  without  much  respect- 
ful consideration,  in  reference  to  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
had  been  in  advance  of  Mr.  Seward,  also,  in  regard  to  the 
"  irrepressible  conflict "  doctrine.  In  this  particular,  he  had 
assumed  a  position  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  exhortations 
of  Washington,  in  the  Farewell  Address.  The  Father  of 
his  Country  saw  that  there  was  danger  of  the  formation  of 
**  geographical "  parties,  and  had  warned  his  countrymen 
of  their  deadly  influence  against  the  Union.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
on  the  other  hand,  finding  a  "  geographical"  party  in  the  pro- 
cess of  formation,  allowed  himself  to  be  placed  at  its  head, 
and  encouraged  its  action,  by  the  inevitable  sectional  Aid 
disorganizing  declaration — "  I  believe  this  Government  can- 
not permanently  endure  half  slave  and  half  free." '  It  need 
hardly  be  said,  that  this  allegation  was  contradicted  by  the 
experience  of  eighty  years ;  or,  that  it  was  the  assumption 
of  a  fact,  beforehand,  which  could  only  become  one,  in 
reality,  by  the  exertions  of  the  very  persons  who  assumed  it 
and  were  laboring  to  bring  it  about. 

The  order  of  the  great  battle  to  ensue  was  thus  marked 
out.  But  it  was  obvious,  at  once,  that  the  vote  of  the  South- 
erii  States  would  be  completely  neutralized,  by  the  existing 
posture  of  affairs,  and  that  the  actual  contest  would  take 
place  in  the  North.  For  while  Mr.  Breckinridge  would 
receive  the  vote  of  the  party  in  those  States  represented  by 
the  seceding  convention,  Mr.  Bell,  an  eminent  citizen  of 
a  slaveholding  State,  on  the  same  ticket  with  Mr.  Everett, 
who  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  at  the  South  as  well  as 
the  JTorth,  would  carry  what  remained  of  the  old  Whig 

^  In  a  speech  to  the  Convention  which  nominated  him  for  Senator,  deliy- 
ered  at  Springfield,  Dlinois,  June  17th,  1S68. 

16*  ^ 
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vote,  and  Mr.  Douglas  oonld  not  fiiil  of  obtaining  a  oeit«m 
support,  from  that  wing  of  his  own  party  in  the  slave  Stata^ 
which  was  either  sufficiently  satisfied  with  his  poation,  or 
averse  to  the  contemplation  of  extreme  measorea.*  TIub 
situation  of  affairs  was  clearly  the  result  of  the  separation 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Democratic  party;  and  the 
Republicans,  in  the  eontrol  of  a  powerful  organization  in  the 
free  States,  addressed  themselves  chiefly  to  combat  the  pre- 
tensions of  Mr.  Douglas,  who  was  their  most  formidable 
antagonist  in  that  quarter.  It  was  plain  enough,  conaidering 
Mr.  Breckinridge's  position,  as  the  representative  of  the 
especial  ^'  Southern  wing  *'  of  the  Democracy,  and  the  actual 
condition  of  the  party,  that  the  support  to  be  reckoned  upon 
for  him,  in  the  North,  would  be  comparatively  smaUL  Hie 
Pennsylvanian  Democrats,  in  fact,  cast  nearly  two-thirds  of 
all  the  votes  given  for  him  in  that  quarter. 

The  support  which  the  Bell  and  Everett  ticket  was  likely 
to  receive  would  come  from  the  more  staid  and  thoughtful 
class  of  citizens ;  men  of  fixed  principles  and  settled  charac- 
ter; deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  impending  dangers 
to  republican  institutions ;  heartily,  and  from  the  sincerest 
sentiments  and  emotions  of  patriotism,  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  the  Union.  They  were  neither  partisans  nor  fanatics ;  hut 
upright,  intelligent,  and  independent  voters,  acting  under 
no  impulse  of  temporary  excitement,  but,  upon  consideration 
and  conviction,  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  whole  united 
country,  as  the  foundations  of  its  civil  fabric  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  fathers  of  the  republic,  after  the  grand  struggle 
by  which  they  won  the  right  of  self-government,  with  that 

*  This  proved  to  he  the  fact :  Mr.  Breckinridge  receiving  in  those  Sut». 
6lOyS1l  votes;  Mr.  Bell,  514,103;  and  Mr.  Douglas,  165,695.  Mr.  BrocUn- 
ridge  obtained  tlio  electoral  vote  of  all  the  slave  SUtes,  except  of  Viipnta, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  which  were  given  to  Mr.  Bell ;  and  of  Missouri,  which, 
with  that  of  Xow  Jersey,  was  cast  for  Mr.  Douglas.  But  as  neither  of  these  cmndi- 
datcs  obtained  the  electoral  vote  of  any  Northern  State,  except  New  Jersey,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  part  taken  in  the  election  by  the  South  had  actually  no 
cfTect  upon  it  whatever. 
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wisdom  and  magnanimity  calcnlated  to  render  it  secure. 
Unquestionably,  their  hope  was,  at  a  moment  judged  by 
them  one  fraught  with  imminent  peril  to  the  common  cause, 
to  present  such  a  steady  front,  in  the  gap  between  contend- 
ing factions,  as  should  form  a  safe  rallying-point,  round  which 
the  friends  of  the  Constitution  and  Union  could  assemble,  in 
any  unforeseen  contingency  which  might  finally  arise.  No 
nobler  or  more  disinterested  body  of  citizens  ever  exerted 
their  best  energies — ^as  such  men  too  often  have  done, 
unsuccessfully,  in  all  ages — to  save  a  sinking  land.  Their 
immediate  apprehensions  pointed  to  the  political  triumph  of  a 
"geographical''  party,  in  the  reasonable  foresight  of  the 
unhappy  consequences  only  too  certain  to  ensue.  There  was 
much  reason  to  believe,  at  least  for  a  considerable  period  pre- 
ceding the  dread  November  day  which  was  to  •  decide  the 
fortunes  of  the  country,  that  there  would  be  a  failure  to 
choose  a  majority  of  electors  for  any  one  candidate,  by  the 
popular  vote.  In  this  event,  the  choice  would  fall  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  there  the  prospects  of  their 
own  candidates  would  be  decidedly  the  best.  For  there  was 
there,  undoubtedly,  a  "  conservative  "  mjy ority  in  that  branch 
of  Congress,  as  in  the  other.  That  such  an  unexceptionable 
result  as  this  would  tend  to  the  pacification  of  the  country, 
there  could  be  no  reasonable  *doubt.  For  the  candidates 
proposed  by  the  Constitutional  Union  Convention  were 
familiarly  known  by  reputation  throughout  the  Union ;  and 
that  reputation  was  such  as  to  inspire  public  confidence,  how- 
ever party  considerations  might  deprive  them  of  the  general 
popular  support  at  the  polls.  They  were  committed  to  the 
extremists  of  neither  section,  and  their  election  could  furnish 
no  plausible  ground  of  offence  either  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  more  conspicuous  members  of  this  organization, 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  were  men  of  that  style  of  char- 
acter which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  in- 
sured for  their  earnest  appeals  to  the  people  an  influence 
which  was  too  often  exercised,  at  the  time,  by  persons  of 
certainly  a  different  turn  of  mind,  a  different  order  of  ability, 
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and,  in  too  many  instances,  of  a  very  different  lepnte 
Indeed,  the  Constitutional  TTnion  men  appear  to  have  been 
the  only  party  who  really  understood  the  situatioo;  who 
tmly  foreboded  the  gathering  shadows  of  coming  ills,  and 
who  placed  themselves  in  the  best  possible  position  to  meet 
the  emergency  with  iiidsdom  and  fortitude,  and  to  act  the 
great  part  of  averting  siich  calamities  from  the  coivitTy  they 
loved,  if  to  avert  them  should  prove  to  be  in  their  power. 
Their  radical  contemporaries  designated  them  as  *^  Union- 
savers" — a  title  which  indelibly  stamps  the  character  of 
their  position  and  vindicates  itself.  Though  imposed  by  way 
of  mockery  and  derision,  it  honorably  marked  the  distinc- 
tion between  themselves  and  those  careless  or  incredoloas  as 
to  perils  of  the  Union,  which  events,  shortly  to  ocaur,  showed 
whether  vainly  imagined,  or  worthy  of  the  profoundest  caie. 
After  secession  began,  however,  and  the  war  was  actually 
in  progress,  those  who  had  been  most  forward  in  scoffing  at 
their  fellow-citizens  as  "Union-savers,"  now  often  assafled 
them  as  "  secessionists,"  and  even  as  "  traitors."  They 
finally  insisted  upon  calling  themselves  "  Union  men  " — or, 
as  it  might  have  been  retorted  upon  them,  had  they  been 
supposed  sincei-e,  "  Union-savers  " — as  soon  as  it  became  evi- 
dent that  only  in  the  name  of  the  Union  could  the  rebellion 
be  put  down.  Naturally  enough,  the  old  staunch  supporterB 
of  the  Union  under  the  a?gi8  of  the  Constitution  stood  some- 
what aloof  from  an  administration,  through  the  election  oi 
which  the  very  evils  which  they  predicted  had  come  to  pass; 
at  least,  until  they  could  see  clearly  whether  the  essential 
principles  of  civil  freedom  were  to  be  saved  or  lost  in  the 
conflict.*     For  certain  it  is,  that  whatever  else  the  sectional 

'  Yet,  it  is  belieTcdj'that  the  main  body  of  the  army,  including  oflBceraand 
men,  especially  at  the  earlier  period  of  the  war,  and  those,  too,  constituting 
its  most  efficient  force,  in  both  respects,  were  actuated  by  the  same  principles. 
Their  hope  and  purpose  was  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  so  that 
the  rights  of  the  Union,  and  of  every  part  of  the  Union,  should  be  maintained. 
In  this  they  were  thwarted  by  the  managers  of  the  sectional  party,  who  bad 
no  disposition  to  end  the  war  until  their  own  ulterior  objects  might  be  acoom- 
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organization  may  have  been,  it  was  not  for  the  Union  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution ;  or  in  conformity  with  the  injunctions 
of  the  Farewell  Address ;  or  in  correspondence  with  the  uni- 
form teachings  of  every  leading  statesman  of  whatever  party, 
in  the  past,  from  the  begioning  of  the  Government  until  the 
"  geographical "  party  took  its  rise.  However  the  attempt  may 
be  made  to  disguise  the  fact,  they  were  revolutionists  in  de- 
sign and  in  act.  Hence,  the  question  may  yet  remain  to  be  set- 
tled, whether,  merely  to  halfe  kept  the  Republic  together  in 
form,  should  it  prove  to  have  been  by  a  practical  subversion 
of  the  Constitution,  is  to  have  preserved  it  as  it  was  delivered 
to  us  by  our  fathers,  or  to  make  it  answer  any  of  its  original 
ends. 

But  notwithstanding  those  party  sneers,  it  was  impossible 
that  such  a  body  of  Whigs,  evidently  actuated  by  such  gener- 
ous motives,  should  not  enjo/  the  real  respect  of  all  classes  of 
their  more  candid  opponents.  From  these  they  often  extorted 
apparently  ingenuous,  if  reluctant  admiration ;  while  to  others 
their  steadiness  to  a  position,  in  which  there  was  probably 
nothing  personal  to  gain,  was  altogether  unintelligible.  The 
adherents  of  Mr.  Douglas  were  solicitous  of  their  support ;  and 
it  seems  likely  now,  that  by  uniting  with  that  section  of  the 
Democratic  party,  they  would  have  made  his  election  sure, 
and  have  helped  to  reconstruct  an  invincible  conservative 
organization.  But  the  actual  turn  of  affairs  was  hid  behind 
the  darkness  of  the  future,  and  many  of  the  "old  Whigs'* 
felt  that  they  could  not  take  such  a  course  at  that  period, 
without,  if  not  a  forfeiture  of  recognized  principle,  yet  an 

plished,  namely :  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  reduction  of  the  Sonth  to 
an  inferior  condition.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  General  McCIellan,  who  rep- 
reeented  the  consenrative  body  of  the  people,  and  who  would  have  brought 
the  war  to  a  yery  early  period,  had  he  not  been  deprived  of  the  necessary 
troope,  and  been  otherwise  embarrassed  by  the  administration,  was  eventually 
removed  from  command.  This  fact,  also,  accounts  for  the  great  popular  vote 
thrown  for  him  at  the  election  of  1864,  by  which  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  chosen,  but  for  the  use  of  means  which  the  administration  alone 
had  at  itn  disposition. 
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abandonment  of  a  position  natural  to  ihem,  and  in  wkkk  tiMf 
might  hope  to  render  signal  Bervice  in  the  progress  of  affiuia' 
Their  former  Whig  associates,  now  incorporated  with  the  Be- 
publican  party,  admitting  its  radical  tendencies,  urged  themto 
follow  the  fashion,  and  submit  to  the  process  of  decaudatioi, 
in  order  to  infuse  a  more  conservatiye  element  into  the  body 
of  that  singularly  compounded  mass  of  political  inat4ffi»ln. 
But  it  was  evident  that  the  principles  of  the  Consenrativei, 
who  were  already  in  cooperation  with  it,  exercised  very  littk 
influence,  if  any,  oyer  its  general  action,  and  that  they,  too^ 
would  be  like 


•  '^  The  drop 


That  in  the  ocean  aeeks  another  drop," 

borne  headlong  downward  upon  the  swellings  'of  the  xna^ 
turning  tide.  They  maintained  their  stand,  therefore,  to  the 
last ;  and  afl<?r  the  election  and  during  the  war,  when  merely 
political  questions  of  ordinary  interest  were  absorbed  in  the 
grand  Issue  of  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  thoy  acted  gen- 
erally in  concert  with  the  main  body  of  the  Democrats  con- 
stituting that  organization,  to  which  Mr.  Everett  afterwards 
desired  to  affix  the  title  of  "the  President's  opposition;'' 
though  they  and  tlieir  associates  probably  preferred  the  style 
of  the  people's  opposition,  as  more  conformable  to  the  nature 
and  objects  of  republican  institutions.  The  principles  of 
these  men  must  now  prevail,  if  we  would  have  the  constitu- 
tional Union  restored. 

Owing  to  the  various  causes  which  have  been  thus  ex- 
plained in  sufficient  detail,  the  election  finally  turned  in  favor 
of  the  Republican  party.  That  party  owed  its  rise  and  prog- 
ress to  hostility  to  that  one  vital  guaranty  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, without  which  neither  Constitution  nor  Union  could 
have  had  any  Jbeing.  It  did  not  begin,  however,  with  aboli- 
tion, which  actually  made  no  perceptible  progress  for  a  period 

*  In  Now  York  and  N«w  Jenioy,  howerer,  the  Whigs  docmcd  it  more  jo- 
dicious  to  unite  with  the  Douglaa  men,  and,  accordingly,  the  Bell  and  Ererett 
ticket  received  no  support  in  those  States. 
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of  not  fiur  from  a  quarter  of  a  oentury.  From  the  &ction 
which  had  devoted  itself  so  frnitlessly  to  that  object,  the 
**  Liberty  party"  was  an  ofishoot;  differing  from  it  only  in 
professing  to  oppose  slavery  just  so  far  as  it  was  not  guarded 
by  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution ;  while  the  professed 
abolitionists  sought  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution,  or 
the  separation  of  the  free  from  the  slave  States,  in  despair  of 
accomplishing  the  direct  purpose  which  they  had  in  view.  It 
was,  in  effect,  however,  but  the  difference  between  those  who 
seek  an  unlawful  object  by  undisguised  means,  and  those  who, 
claiming  the  protection  of  the  law  and  professing  obedience 
to  its  requirements,  make  use  of  every  indirect  means  to  render 
the  law  nugatory,  and  means  necessarily  tending  to  precisely 
the  same  result  sought  by  the  others.  A  wide  distinction  is 
also  to  be  observed  between  the  "Liberty  party"  and  its 
several  successors,  the  "  Freesoil "  and  "  Republican  "  parties, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  old  Whig  party  on  the  other,  so 
long  as  that  maintained  its  powerful  national  organization ; 
although  the  latter  also  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery; 
and  so  far  would  seem  to  have  stood  on  the  same  basis  with 
the  "  Freesoil "  faction.  But  the  Whigs  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Union  paramount  to  all  others;  and  though  oppo- 
sition to  the  extension  of  slavery  was  with  them  a  principle, 
it  was  neither  their  sole  principle,  nor  one  regarded  by  them 
of  such  vital  moment  as  the  preservation  of  the  civil  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  with  their  inestimable  and  unexampled 
blessings  and  privileges,  enjoyed  by  all  classes  of  citizens. 
If  the  Whigs  happened  to  be  outvoted,  therefore,  their  con* 
sciences  were  sufficiently  satisfied  by  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  own  duty ;  and  even  if  one  or  more  slave  States 
should  be  added  to  the  Union,  they  thought  it  could  be  of  no 
positive  detriment  to  the  general  welfare,  at  the  time ;  while 
it  was  sure  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  addition 
of  free  States  in  the  end.  The  "cause  of  freedom"  would 
thus  be  substantially  maintained,  and  the  republic  be  pre- 
served in  its  original  integrity.  The  general  sentiment  of  the 
party  was,  that  the  negro  himself,  however  otherwise  it  might 
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be  in  individual  instances,  was,  in  general,  benefited  instead 
of  injured  by  the  condition  in  which  he  was  placed. 

The  Liberty  party,  and  the  Freesoil  party  after  them,  on* 
the  contrary,  pursued  but  the  "  one  idea."  They  were  not 
behiud  the  abolitionists  themselves  in  manifesting  their  repug- 
nance to  slavery ;  regardless  of  the  £ict,  that  whether  evil  or 
good  in  itself  considered,  it  was,  nevertheless,  an  institntioD 
of  the  country,  under  the  guarantees  of  its  ConstitnUon,  bat 
localized  in  a  separate  section  of  the  country ;  and  that  it 
was  one  for  which,  as  it  existed,  they  had  no  legal  or  monl 
responsibility.  Throwing  aside  all  other  considerations,  there- 
fore, under  the  impulse  of  the  "  one  idea,"  they  sought  every 
opportunity  to  exhibit  their  hostility  to  slavery,  under  ill 
circumstances,  no  matter  what  consequences  might  ensue 

A  (nense  of  this  distinction  between  the  principles  of  their 
aiieicDt  and  honored  political  organization,  and  those  of  the 
Freesoilcrs  which  had  so  long  been  a  subject  of  reproach 
among  them,  ought  to  have  preserved  .such  Whigs  as  were 
not  ready  to  join  hands  with  the  outright  abolitionists,  from 
uniting,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  with  a  "geographical*' 
party.  The  Republicans  assumed  this  attitude  in  the  elec- 
tion of  185C.  They  nominated  merely  sectional  candidates 
on  that  occasion.  They  denounced  slavery,  in  company  with 
"polygamy,"  as  "twin  relics  of  barbarism" — though  one  of 
the  twins  has  been  permitted  to  grow  up  and  flourish  evtr 
since.*  In  the  concluding  resolution  adopted  by  them,  they 
gave  due  prominence  to  the  "one  idea,"  by  inviting  *'lho 
men  of  all  iViiTliMs,  hoicever  (liferent /rof7i  vs  in  other  n^pecU, 
in  support  of  the  principks  herein  declared;"  so  many  of 
which,  it  may  be  remarked,  involving  personal  rights  of  a 
variety  of  descriptions,  liave  been  so  utterly  and  notoriously 
violated,  since  the  party  came  into  power,  that  probably  thej" 

*  Tho  Kcpuhlican  Congress  did  provide  an  act  (July  1,  1862),  *' To  piini*li 
and  prevent  the  i)ractioe  of  polyj^aniy  in  the  Territoriea  of  the  Unitod  i^taU'-. 
and  other  J)lac»e.^  witliin  the  exchwivo  jurisdictiotf  of  the  United  States," 
Imposing  fine  and  imprisonment  as  the  penally;  but  no  instance  of  Ita  enforce- 
ment has  been  made  known. 
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were  not  afterwards  the  subject  of  due  study  by  the  admmis- 
tration  and  its  agents.  On  that  occasion,  for  the  first  time,  did 
the  party  exhibit  any  formidable  popular  strength.  Un- 
questionably, many  persons  were  then  betrayed  into  its  sup- 
port by  the  subterfuge  of  nominating  Mr.  Fremont,  who  had 
no  known  alliance  with  that  faction,  and  whose  sympathies 
with  it,  never  thought  to  have  been  very  strong,  were  doubt- 
less awakened  for  the  occasion.  But  he  was  pitched  upon, 
under  certain  well-known  influences,  simply  as  a  candidate, 
whose  adventures  and  their  notoriety  might  serve  to  attract 
a  certain  kind  of  popular  support.  The  managers  having 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  party,  the  rest  was  compara- 
tively easy.  Mr.  Fremont,  to  be  sure,  was  laid  aside;  but 
they  had  assembled  the  elements  of  ^'  agitation,*'  and  agita- 
tion became  their  cry  and  their  occupation.  Already  their 
antislavery  projects  had  widely-extended  support  from  the 
powerful  cooperation  of  the  pulpit,  from  ambitious  orators, 
from  literary  zealots,  from  enthusiastic  women,  from  a  venal 
press. 

One  other  cause  had  contributed  with  much  effect  to  pro- 
mote the  result  of  the  election.  This  was  a  very  strong  sen- 
timent of  indignation  among  the  Democrats  of  the  great 
Western  States,  at  the  neglect  with  which  they  conceived  the 
fistvorite  candidate  of  that  part  of  the  country  had  been  treat- 
ed by  the  "  Southern  wing  "  of  the  party,  both  on  the  recent 
occasion,  and  at  the  preceding  period  of  making  the  nominal 
tion  for  I^sident.  Doubtless,  this  feeling  of  discontent 
served  very  much  to  scatter  the  party  in  that  region  in 
several  directions ;  and  disposed  many  of  its  former  adherents 
to  vote  in  that  way  which  might  seem  likely  to  prove  the 
most  effectual  retort  upon  the  South,  without  taking  into  much 
consideration  any  thing  but  the  immediate  object  in  view. 
In  fact,  the  "great  -West"  had  become,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  "  demoralized."  In  1852,  the  entire  tier  of  free  States, 
in  the  West,  from  Ohio  to  California,  had  given  pluralities 
for  the  Democratic  nominees,  and  a  comparatively  light  vote 
for  the  Freesoil  candidates.    But  carried  away  by  the  Fre* 
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moot  whirlwind  of  i86»,  the  Wtttem  WUgi  iinrfcltfy 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  Demoooratii  had  hiokstti 
their  aocostomed  moorings,  00  that  each  of  the 
referred  to,  except  Indiana,  Tllinoi^  and  OalHbffiiiai-gpfa 
pluralities  in  that  year  for  the  ^BO-oaUed''  Vn&mml 
date.  In  1860,  Mr.  Lincoln  reouTed  the  plandityii 
all ;  and  the  result  wae  similar  in  the  newly  admlbbed  Wert* 
em  States  of  Minnesota  and  Oregon.  «This  was  a  Taiyn* 
markable  change  of, front  in  that  region;  betokening  Ait 
^  demoralization  '*  had  extended  much  fhrther  than  to  te 
be  accounted  for  by  any  resolution  in  merdy  polMfsl 
opinions.  Indeed,  fitnaticiBm  had  at  length  alnok  looi  rtrj 
deeply  into  that  soil,  and  the  fruit  of  the  tne  wMdh  wpnag 
from  it  was  such,  as  could  not  ML  to  mit  the  most 
intensely  puckered-up  lips  of  the  bitterest  flmatioism,  in  ils 
most  congenial  habitations.  Slave  rescues,  mobs,  and  dnular 
dcmonstratioDB  had  mtch  more  markedly  distinguished  the 
progress  of  affairs  in  the  West  for  several  years,  than  in  any 
part  of  New  England. 

The  Republicans  called  themseves  the  party  of  "  progress,'* 
and  addressed  all  the  allurements  they  could  muster  to  the 
seduction  of  "  Young  America."  They  flouted  at  those,  S8 
"  fogies,"  who  stood  "  upon  the  old  ways  " — ^though  if  one- 
half  were  true  which  had  been  reiterated  upon  thousands  of 
tongues,  at  every  recurring  anniversary  of  American  Independ* 
ence,  the  country  had  long  ago  reached  the  point  of  absolute 
perfection,  in  institutions,  in  intelligence,  in  morals,  and  in 
prosperity;  and  there  seemed  little  occasion  or  room  for 
"  progress,."  except  by  going  backward  for  a  new  start,  and 
thus  running  the  needless  risk  of  losing  what  had  been 
already  attained*  It  was  well  understood  that  no  persuasiTC 
means  were  wanting,  to  stimulate  the  press  to  zeal  upon  a 
side  which  had  certain  elements  of  popularity — ^however 
dangerous  to  the  public  welfare  and  safety  its  somewhat 
headlong  career  might  seem  in  the  eye  of  sober  reason. 
Indeed,  the  one  idea  excluded  reason,  judgment,  and  patriot- 
iim;  and  the  whole  course  of  afiairs  proceeded,  under  the 
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wild  impulse  of  an  nnnatnral  and.nnwbolesome  excitement. 
Most  of  the  Whig  newspapers  finally  took  open  grdtind  upon 
the  Republican  side ;  and  in  most  of  the  Northern  States, 
the  party  carried  with  it  two-thirds  of  the  Whigs,  one-third 
of  the  Democrats,  and,  of  course,  the  abolitionists,  and  the 
whole  body  of  those,  who,  for  so  many  years,  had  been  seek- 
ing to  bring  the  North  into  collision  with  the  South.  No 
wonder  the  faithful  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  steady  masses  of 
the  Democrats,  saw  that  the  hour  of  deadly  peril  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Union  had  come.  In  reality,  the  moment  that 
the  Republican  organization  placed  itself  distinctly  upon  a 
sectional  basis — Constitution  and  Union,  and  all  public  and 
personal  rights  and  privileges  dependent  upon  them,  in  the 
North,  as  well  as  in  the  South,  stood  in  immediate  and  immi- 
nent danger  of  utter  overthrow. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

After  fho  Election,  tho  Country  flnt  ftwoke  to  the  Sltastton.— The  CoBfemtlTM  ltd  Hi 
decided  MiO<»^^7  ^^  ^^  Benate,  ud  the  Control  of  the  Houe.— The  mi^oitly  of  Ihi 
Repablicans  in  the  North  opposed  to  ell  Violent  Meesaree,  bcsldei  the  etroog  Dme' 
cretic  end  Conservatlvo  Strength  in  that  Qoerter.— The  Mi^oritjet  the  BoBth  mniuid 
to  Secession.— Movementi  at  the  North  to  procure  the  Bepeel  of  the  '^FkmhI 
Liberty  Bills,"  by  £x-Cbief-Justlce  Shaw,  Mr.  Cnrtl^  lately  Aeeodate  Joittoe  if  the 
United  States  Supremo  Court,  and  othcn.— Public  Meetincra  of  CltlMBiL^Udknhi 
by  the  Radical  Journals.— Oovcmor  Andrew  on  the  **  Clean  llanda^  of  Maiacbaietta— 
The  Concession  r«quire<l  to  save  War  really  slight— But  the  Radicals  detennincdte 
force  Matters  to  an  Issue.— Mr.  Wade,  Senator  from  Ohio.— Mr.  F.  P.  Blair  In  rrnri 
to  Mr.  Chase.— Oi>inion  of  Mr.  Weed,  late  Editor  of  the  Albany  ./bMrnal.— Deserlpttan 
of  PIsunioni»t9,  North  and  South,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  now  President  o<  tb* 
UniUMl  SUtos.— Tho  Now  YoA  Tribune.—QvnvnX  Scott, 

After  the  result  of  the  election  was  ascertainoil,  this 
startling  situation  of  alfairs  became  much  more  apparent  lo 
the  popular  masses  than  before.  To  those  who  liad  resisted 
the  advance  of  the  tumultuous  tide,  it  was  an  hour  of  the 
deepest  solicitude  and  tribulation.  With  the  Republicans,  it 
soon  became  a  pressing  question,  Avhether  to  advance  or  to 
recede.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  preparations  for  secesr 
sion  had  been  on  foot  in  most,  or  all,  of  the  slave  States,  iii 
anticipation  of  the  election ;  and  as  little  doubt  that  the  ex- 
treme party  at  the  South  had  looked  forward  with  hope  to 
the  event  of  Republican  success,  on  that  occasion,  as  a  fact 
which  must  afford  them  an  argument  of  great  weight  in  that 
quarter.  They  represented  it,  of  course,  as  the  climax  of 
whatever  existing  causes  of  complaint  they  conceived  them- 
selves to  have;  and  as  furnishing  indisputable  evidence  of 
the  puq)osc  of  the  North  to  force  tho  sectional  question  to 
an  absolute  issue,  and  to  compel  the  South  to  submit  to  the 
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emancipation  of  its  slaves.  The  fact  remained,  however, 
that  the  South,  at  the  moment,  had  the  command  of  the 
Senate,  in  combination  with  the  Democratic  members ;  and, 
if  not  in  actual  control  of  the  House,  might  count  upon  a 
majority  in  that  branch,  with  entire  assurance,  against  any 
violent  measures.  The  other  fact,  also,  stood  out  with  trans- 
parent clearness,  that,  although  a  minority  party  had  been 
able  to  carry  the  election,  owing  to  the  divisions  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  itself— yet  the  plurality  of  the  Republicans  in 
the  North  was  considerably  less  than  two  hundred  thousand, 
in  a  Northern  vote  of  more  than  three  millions  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand.'  It  is  evident,  upon  this  state  of 
the  case,  that  here  was  little  encouragement  or  opportunity 
for  the  administration  to  propose  radical  measures,  whatever 
disposition  tending  in  that  direction  might  have  existed; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  indications  of  the  election,  those 
familiar  with  the  temper  of  the  masses  at  the  North  might 
justly  have  felt  entire  confidence,  that  any  attempt  to  op- 
press the  South,  by  unconstitutional  proceedings,  would  have 
produced  such  a  powerful  reaction  in  many  of  the  free  States, 
as  would  soon  have  supplied  the  lower  branch  of  Congress 
with  an  unexampled  Democratic  majority.  It  was  to  the 
radicals  alone  that  secession  gave  just  the  opportunity  they 
sought;  for  it  enabled  them  at  once  to  shift  their  ground  of 
virtual,  if  partially  disguised  hostility  to  the  constitution- 
al Union,  to  one  in  which  they  could  use  the  whole  power  of 
the  Union  against  its  open  assailants,  and  make  those  who 
professed  to  rebel  for  the  cause  of  the  Constitution  the  in- 
struments of  effecting  their  own  unconstitutional  and  ulterior 
purposes. 

It  was  also  evident,  from  the  result  of  the  election,  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  South  were  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  revolutionary  proceedings.  On  the  supposition 
that  most  of  those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Breckinridge,  in  the 

*  Lincoln,  in  the  free  States,  bad  1,781,182;  Douglas,  Breckinridge,  and 
BeU,  combined,  had  1,644,218. 
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South,  may  have  been  so  disposed,  thoagh  Bach  abappontion 
wonld  involve  a  very  nnjost  imputation  npon  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  persons  who  gave  him  their  safinges 
in  the  North  also.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  votes  cast  in  the  Southern 
States,  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Dougks  took  six  hundred  aod 
ninety  thousand  nearly,  constituting  of  course  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  whole.  Besides,  it  has  been  already  stated, 
that  three  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  slave  States — Y'lf' 
ginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee — gave  a  popular  plorality 
for  Mr.  BcU,  a  Southern  Whig,  and  one — ^Missouri — ^for  Hr. 
Douglas,  a  Northern  Democrat. 

In  the  natural  state  of  alarm  at  the  North,  for  which 
many  public  indications  furnished  only  too  much  ctiue, 
thoughtful  men,  including  not  a  few  who  had  acted  with  the 
Republican  party,  now  sought  what  means  might  be  at  their 
command  to  stay,  if  possible,  the  unhappy  course  of  events. 
One  of  the  chief  grounds  of  complaint,  on  the  part  of  the 
South,  had  long  been  the  "  Personal  Liberty  Bills,"  so  called, 
adopted  by  nearly  every  Northern  State  legislature,  for  the 
purpose  of  obstructing  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Act,  passed  by  Congress  in  1850.  Accordingly,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, an  address  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  on  this  subject 
was  published,  December  18th,  18C0,  shortly  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  legislature,  under  circumstances  calculated  to  give 
it  no  little  weight  with  men  of  principle  and  reflection.  Tbe 
paper  set  forth,  in  forcible  but  temperate  language,  the  imnic* 
diate  danger  of  disunion,  and  urged  the  repeal  of  the  laws  in 
question,  as  being  inconsistent  with  constitutional  obligatious 
and  unfriendly  in  spirit  to  the  i^eople  of  sister  States.  It  was 
signed  by  Judge  Shaw,  who  had  recently  retired  from  his  place 
of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  by  Mr.  B.  K. 
Curtis,  lately  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  about  thirty  others,  of  the  best  known 
and  most  respected  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth ;  several 
of  whom  had  8cr\'ed  iis  its  Governors,  and  others  in  judicial 
or  other  prominent  and   responsible  positions,     A  similar 
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manifestation  had  proved  of  much  service  not  a  great  while 
before.  That  was  a  strong  expression  of  public  sentiment  in 
the  North,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1869,  which  had  ex- 
erted the  most  salutary  influence  in  composing  popular  agi- 
tation at  the  South,  resulting  from  Brown's  midnight  assault 
upon  Harper's  Ferry.  The  resentment  occasioned  by  that 
atrocious  transaction,  and  by  various  isolated  instances  of  ex- 
ult^ion  over  it  in  the  Northern  States,  had  given  rise  to  many 
indications  of  disunion  feeling  in  Virginia,  and  everywhere 
below  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Members  of  Congress  from 
that  quarter,  as  they  reached  Washington,  in  anticipation  of 
the  approaching  session,  came  in  '^  breathing  disunion,"  to 
use  an  expression  employed  by  a  person  of  influence  upon 
the  spot,  to  signify  the  prevalent  state  of  feeling.  But  very 
large  and  imposing  assemblages  of  citizens  were  called  to- 
gether in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  North,  and 
were  addressed  by  loading  persons,  which  clearly  made 
known  with  what  strong  disapprobation  the  "raid"  and 
whatever  was  in  sympathy  with  it  were  regarded  by  the 
more  respectable  portion  of  the  commimity;  and  the  excite- 
ment in  the  Southern  quarter  died  away. 

It  remained  to  be  seen  what  would  be  the  eflect  of  the 
address,  just  mentioned,  upon  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  by  its  example  upon  other  legislative  bodies  of  the 
free  States,  and,  in  the  end,  upon  the  public  mind  in  the 
other  section  of  the  Union.  It  was  too  late  for  unmediate 
influence,  for  it  appeared  that  A\rithin  two  days  after  its  pub- 
lication an  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  the  first  of  the 
States  which  took  this  step ;  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  com- 
mitting the  rest  of  the  slave  States  to  similar  precipitate 
action,  or  to  adopt  the  alternative  of  abandoning  her  to  her 
fate.  To  exhibit  in  a  striking  light  the  singular  composition  of 
the  party  which  had  succeeded  in  the  election,  many  of  the 
leading  journals  of  the  State  in  its  interest,  especially  those 
which  had  been  formerly  Whig  organs,  seconded  the  appeal 
of  the  gentlemen  referred  to ;  while  the  radical  newspapers, 
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on  the  side  of  the  same  party,  opposed  the  pioporitaoD,  and 
Bought  to  throw  ridicule  over  it  and  its  movera.  When  tk 
legislature  assembled,  in  the  first  week  of  January,  1861,  the 
outgoing  Governor,  who  had  taken  the  nnnaoal  step  of 
sending  a  formal  farewell  message  to  the  two  Honsei^ 
recommended  the  repeal  of  those  laws.^  On  the  contniy, 
the  incoming  Governor  (Mr.  Andrew),  in  his  addreas  to  the 
legislature,  on  January  5th,  clearly  made  known  his  diapoeh 
tion  to  resist  any  such  change.  After  referring  to  the  recent 
action  of  South  Carolina,  and  intimating  that  if  emanoipatioii 
did  not  come  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  nuisters,  it  would 
be  finally  brought  about  ^*by  the  bloody  procesa  of  St.  Do- 
mingo,^' he  proceeded  in  the  nert  following  paragraph  to 
say: 

"  I  have  Boarcbcd  the  position  of  Massachusetts  with  aU  the  di^tcrastad 
patriotism  which  I  could  command  for  the  performance  of  that  datj,  and  I 
find  nothing;  by  which  I  can  reproach  her  for  responsibilitj  for  such  rcfohi, 
if  they  shoil  come  to  pass ;  but  I  invite  you  to  a  similar  examination.*' 

With  such  an  unconsciousness  of  faultines^  as  this,  and 
under  such  a  lead,  the  repeal  was  unlikely  to  take  place ;  nor 
did  it,  though  the  legislature  was  overwhelmed  with  memo- 
rials in  favor  of  the  measure ;  while  the  radicals  did  not 
hesitate  to  send  in  numerous  remonstrances  against  it.  Some 
of  these  latter  formally  argued  the  question,  upon  express  abo- 
lition grounds ;  but  the  more  common  excuse  urged  by  the 
Republican  managers,  to  which  the  party,  in  general,  acceded, 
was,  that  they  would  not  repeal  these  laws  "  under  a  threat." 
The  case  presented,  however,  something  much  more  serious 
and  formidable  than  a  threat.  It  was,  in  reality,  a  question 
of  impending  civil  war;  and  whether  a  justly  demanded  con- 
cession, on  a  point  in  regard  to  which  one  part  of  the  people 
were  legally  and  morally  in  the  wrong,  should  be  made  to 
the  other  part  of  the  same  people,  in  order  to  avert  a  calamitv 

'  The  newly  elected  Goycmors  of  several  of  the  Northern  States,  amoD^^ 
others,  New  York,  recommended  the  repeal  in  question ;  and  some  partial 
remedies  were  provided.    Rhode  Isbind  repealed  the  acts  altogether. 
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I  BO  dreadfoL  It  was,  as  if  two  independent  iiations  stood  in 
I  this  attitude  towards  each  other— one,  having  adopted  legis* 
I  latire  measures  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  treaty  stipn* 
I  lations ;  the  other  claiming  that  it  should  recede  from  such 
[  inimical  action.  For,  in  this  one  respect,  the  North  and  the 
South  were  in  the  precise  relation  of  foreign  States  to  one 
another.  The  subject  at  issue  was  a  point  of  treaty — and, 
moreover,  the  turning-point  of  a  treaty  by  which  the  original 
alliance  was  accomplished — ^in  regard  to  a  matter  of  property 
belonging  exclusively  to  one  party,  which  the  other  had  sol- 
emnly agreed  should  be  restored  if  found  within  its  special 
jurisdiction.  And  the  restoration  imposed  no  hard  obli- 
gation— ^if  that  were  important  to  the  question — upon  the 
party  thus  binding  itself,  and  which  by  the  same  treaty  re- 
ceived its  due  equivalent — ^because  the  act  of  restoration  was 
to  be  effected  through  the  agency  of  a  third  party  paramount 
to  both — that  is,  the  General  Government  to  which  both 
owed  allegiance,  and  by  the  services  of  its  civil  officers  alone. 
It  was  only  necessary,  that  the  party  which  was  thus  deliber^ 
ately  engaged  should  throw  no  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
recovery  of  its  lawful  possessions  by  the  other ;  both  being, 
on  common  grounds,  in  strict  and  necessary  alliance,  for  the 
mutual  advantage  %pd  welfare. 

The  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  same  message, 
stated  the  point  at  issue  between  the  two  sections  in  a  some- 
what different  way.    He  remarked: 

<*  And  the  dngle  qaestion  now  presented  to  the  nation  is  this :  Shall  a  re- 
acttooarj  spirit,  wifrimHy  to  Uberijf^  be  pennitted  to  sobrert  democratic  re- 
publican goTemment,  organised  under  constitational  forms  ?  " 

Considering,  that  the  united  sentiment  of  the  entire  op- 
position to  the  new  administration,  consisting  of  nearly  a 
million  majority  of  the  whole  people,  was  explicitly  based, 
in  the  election,  upon  the  express  principle  of  upholding 
"  democratic  republican  government " — which  they  alleged 
the  party,  having  Governor  Andrew  for  one  of  its  represent- 
atives, was  calculated  to  ^*  subvert,'*  by  disregard  both  of 
17 
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^constitutional  forms''  and  of  the  Bfm%  and  temiB  of  the 
Constitution — ^his  statement  has  the  effeot,  oertsiiily,  of  a  le- 
verAal  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  On  the  contnuy,  thgte  were, 
then,  several  questions  presented  to  the  nation,  thoogh  tend- 
ing each  of  them  to  the  same  point,  all  of  which  can  ht 
clearly  stated,  without  any  sophistication  or  misrepresenta- 
tion whatever : 

1.  Shall  the  spirit  of  abolition  be  pennitted  to  sabvart  the  TTnion  orgm- 
ized  under  the  Constitation  ? 

2.  Shall  democratic  repablicui  gorernSent  be  pot  in  peril  by  fffMfi*"g 
the  libertj  of  white  citizens,  mder  the  law,  to  yield  to  a  factioiM  cnMade  for 
the  emancipation  of  slarcB,  contrary  to  law  ! 

Of  course,  these  two  questions  would  have  more  pardcolsr 
reference  to  that  wing  of  the  party,  always  the  most  promi- 
nent, though  at  first  the  least  numerous,  which  finallv 
moulded  its  action;  a  party  of  all  others  the  most  singnlarir 
composed ;  a  party  of  shifting  hues  and  discordant  voices, 
with  neither  recognizahlc  head  nor  acknowledged  policy— 
which  at  length  submitted  to  the  men  of  definite  views  and 
purposes  within  its  circle,  who  afterwards  procured  the  re^ 
moval  of  McClellan,  to  prevent  the  war  from  coming  to  a 
close,  and  wrung  from  Mr.  Lincoln  the  edict  of  emancipation, 
so  as  to  secure,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  object  for  which 
they  bad  been  so  efficient  in  bringing  the  war  on.*  Bnt 
there  was  one  other  question  which  addressed  itself,  in  tones 
of  patriotic  expostulation  and  Christian  entreaty,  to  the 
entire  organization.     It  was — 

3.  Shall  a  peaceable  spirit  prevail,  and  due  means,  becoming  feUow-du- 
zens  of  a  republic  which  professes  its  mission  to  be  peace,  be  employed  to 

'  This  wing  of  the  Republican  party  is  described  by  Mr.  8^ard,  in  a  de^ 
spatch  to  Mr.  Adams,  at  London,  dated  July  6th,  1861,  as  fcAowa: 

**  It  seems  as  if  the  extreme  advocates  of  AfHcan  slavery,  and  its  mn>t 
vehement  opponents,  were  acting  in  concert  together,  to  precipitate  a  serrilo 
war — the  former,  by  making  the  most  desperate  attempt  to  ovcrthrvw  iJu* 
roderal  Union  ;  the  latter,  by  demanding  an  edict  of  ontversal  cmanripation. 
ai  a  lawful,  if  not,  at  they  tay,  the  only  legitimaU  way  of  savitiff  Ike  Unim  ' " 

Compare  this  with  Mr.  Seward's  speech  at  Boston ;  see  p.  1S2. 
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check  the  gpread  of  rebeUion,  so  as  to  render  it  utterly  ineflfoctoel ;  whereby 
the  positiozi  of  that  one  member  of  the  Union,  ahready  in  revolt,  will  become 
hopeless  and  helpless,  and  she  herself  be  compelled  to  return  to  her  allegiance, 
withoat^ublic  detriment  ? 

This  would  have  been  the  effect  of  a  manifestation  of  the 
"  reactionary  spirit,"  deprecated  by  Governor  Andrew ;  and 
such  a  manifestation  would  have  been  simply  a  return  of 
those  for  whom  he  particularly  spoke  to  thdr  own  allegiance 
to  the  Constitution.  It  would,  at  least,  have  confined  rebel- 
lion to  the  seven  States  which  originally  seceded ;  for  an  inter- 
val of  four  months  actually  occurred  between  the  step  taken  by 
South  Carolina  and  the  adhesion  of  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Ten- 
nessee, and  North  Carolina  to  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
Upon  such  a  division  of  the  slave  States  as  could  have  been 
easily  made  sure,  secession  could  have  been  only  formal,  and 
must  have  been  of  only  brief  continuance.  For  the  parties 
would  then  have  stood  on  such  unequal  terms,  that  nego- 
tiation, so  dreaded  by  the  extremists,  on  both  sides,  must 
have  taken  place,  for  the  sake  of  the  common  peace  and 
welfare.  It  would  have  saved  civil  war,  with  all  its  dread 
accompaniments  and  consequences ;  an  alternative  always  to 
be  avoided,  if  reasonable  concessions  may  avail ;  and  one 
which,  if  unreasonably  or  needlessly  adopted,  is  always  a 
public  and  a  private  crime,  of  a  magnitude  and  enormity  to 
which  no  other  affords  any  parallcL 

But  there  were  those  in  the  North,  as  well  as  in  the  South, 
who  both  wished  and  hoped  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
The  latter  deemed  their  position  unsafe,  in  view  of  the  in- 
creasing power  and  uncertain  disppsition  of  the  free  States ; 
the  former  doubted  whether  the  "slave  power"  would  not 
renew  its  alliance  with  the  Northern  Democracy,  and  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  their  own  ambitious  purposes.  The 
Southern  secessionists  trusted  to  effect  a  peaceable  separation, 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  fanatical  disunionists  of  the  North.* 

*  In  eridence,  beyond  what  has  already  appeared,  to  support  this  state- 
ment, among  a  mass  of  similar  testimony,  the  following  may  soflBce.  Mr. 
Wade,  a  Senator  fix>m  Ohio,  made  the  following  declarations,  in  a  poblished 
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The  Northern  Disanionists,  knowing  Hbe  preralenee  nd 
strength  of  Union  feeling  in  their  quarter,  knew  tliat  tlui 
could  not  be,  and  were  willing  to  drive  matters  to  extremi- 
ties, with  the  certainty  before  them  that  civil  war,  an^  in  all 
probability  servile  war,  would  be  the  fearful  resulti  Bot  tbej 
conceived  that,  if  separation  should  ensue,  as  a  odnsequoiee 

speeofa.  [These  extracts  are  all  made  from  Oaipenler'a  **Lo^c  of  Hlitoi7" 
a  book  published  at  ICadisoD,  l^lsoonsiii,  In  1M4.] 

"  And,  after  all  this,  to  talk  of  a  Unioa!  Sir,  I  hare  said  jcm  ha?«  M 
Union.  I  say  you  have  no  UnioiL  to^y  worthy  of  the  nama  I  am  kara.a 
eanurvaiive  man^  knowing,  aa  I  do,  that  the  only  aalTatkm  to  your  nnteo" 
(that  is,  according  to  the  resolve  of  ICr.  Wade  and  others)  **!■  tiiai  yoo  di- 
vest it  entirely  from  all  the  tahits  of  slavery.  If  we  can't  liave  tfiat,  Hub /#» 
forno  Union  at  aU;  htUlffofora — ^noRrl'* 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chase  appears  to  liave  wanted  a  diasdatloB  wlft- 
out  **  a  fight*'    In  a  published  letter  of  Gen.  F.  P.  Blair,  he  says : 

"  I  know  Mr.  Chase  tolerably  weU.  *  •  *  When  the  rebdUon  broke 
out,  Mr.  Chase  held  this  language :  '  The  South  ia  not  worth  fighH^  fw^ 
Several  gentlemen  of  high  position  in  the  country  heard  him  utter  this  senti- 
ment^ substantially.  He  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  •  •  • 
Jeff.  Davb  said  :  *  Let  us  alone.*    Chase  said :  *  Let  them  alone.'  " 

Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  than  whom  no  one  could  be  more  conversant  with 
the  whole  subject,  declared  in  the  Albany  JournaU  edited  by  him  : 

"  The  chief  architects  of  the  rebellion,  before  it  broke  out,  avowed  thai 
they  were  aided  in  their  infernal  designs  by  the  ultra  abolitionists  of  the 
North.  This  w(u  too  true^  for  without  such  aid  the  South  eould  never  harehe*^ 
united  against  the  Union." 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  now  President  of  the  United  States,  declared,  in  a 
speech,  just  before  the  rebellion  broke  into  open  violence : 

"  There  arc  two  parties  in  existence  who  want  dissolution.  Slavcty  and  a 
Southern  Confederacy  is  the  hobby.  Sumner  wants  to  breaJi  up  the  Gotfrn- 
meni^  and  so  do  the  abolitionists  generally.  They  hold  that,  if  slavery  snr 
vives,  the  Union  cannot  endure.  Secessionists  argue  that,  if  the  Union  con- 
tinues, slavery  is  lost  Abolitionists  want  no  compromise ;  but  they  reptirJ 
peaceable  secession  as  a  humbug.  The  two  occupy  the  same  ground.  \\Tiy, 
abolition  b  dissolution ;  dissolution  is  secession ;  one  is  the  other.  Both  are 
striving  to  accomplish  the  same  object*' 

The  New  York  Tribune^  the  peculiar  organ  of  the  radicals,  declared, 
March  2d,  1801,  nearly  six  weeks  before  the  assault  upon  Fort  Sumter : 

"  We  have  repeatedly  said,  and  we  once  more  insist,  that  the  great  princi- 
ple embodied  by  Jefferson,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  govern- 
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of  the  struggle,  the  North  would  be  still  a  dbmparatively 
poweriril  government,  by  the  side  of  a  devastated  and  ex- 
hausted Confederacy;  and  who  would  know  better  than 
they,  how  to  urge  their  claims  upon  popular  approbation,  for 
having  redeemed  their  part  of  the  country  from  its  alliance 
and  engagements  with  the  slave  institutions  of  the  other  ? 


meats  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gOTemed,  is  soimd 
and  just ;  and  that,  if  the  slare  SUtes,  Oxe  cotton  States^  or  the  Gnlf  States 
only,  choose  to  form  an  independent  nation,  thejf  have  a  moral  right  to  do  «o." 
Of  course,  Soathem  members  of  Congress  must  hare  had  the  opportrndty 
<^  Imowing  the  prirate  opinions  of  NtJrthem  members  of  the  two  brandies, 
and,  probably,  of  those  members  of  the  administration,  whose  views  of  the 
situation  more  or  less  comdded  with  those  of  the  Seoretarir  of  the  Treasury. 
Even  General  Scott,  at  the  head  of  the  military  force  of  the  Union,  on  the  8d 
of  March,  1861,  the  day  after  Mr.  Greeley's  annomicement  of  his  views,  in  his 
published  letter  to  Mr.  Seward,  proposed,  as  his  final  and  apparently  favorite 
alternative,  in  "  the  highly  disordered  condition  of  our  (so  late)  happy  and 
glorious  Union,  *Say  to  the  seceded  States— -TFaywan^  tMtmn^  depart  in 
peace?  " 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Not  «uj  to  define  th«  predae  Fdnta vpm  tpUoli rwted tht  Alteaattra  of  WmrnVrnm, 
before  South  Ouolina  puiad  the  QrdlmiiM  n(  fleeegrioin.— friendly  Veellag*  btUwi 
the  mijioity  of  the  People,  North  and  Boath.— Mjr.  Beeeher>s  Deflaltion  of  tke  Ohm. 
—After  the  Seoesslon  of  Bonth  Guxflliia  the  Breedi  eonid  herd  been  cniHj  tvpelMd.— 
The  Leedere  of  the  *"  Oeognpbteel "  Pfejty  the  OlMtMley--Tbe  QmttiOD  iwOlf  BoClB  Ihi 
Hands  of  the  People,  who  dzeided  the  Idea  oT  War,  tor  the  Sake  of  the  Uaia^hBtcr 
the  Badical  Partj  MaoagerB.— The  Mlatake  of  the  People  in  cbooalBC  Rch  Men  la 
Of&oe.— It  was  Id  Contravention  of  the  Pozpoaea  of  the  Oonitttntlnn. 

Pbeviously  to  the  passage  of  the  "  Ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion," by  the  Convention  of  Sonth  Carolina,  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  define,  in  precise  terms,  any  existing  actual 
catise  of  war.  Serious  grounds  of  controversy  had  long  ex- 
isted, and  at  length  a  point  of  extreme  embitterment  had 
been  reached,  between  a  portion  of  the  citizens  in  both 
quarters  of  tlie  Union.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  assert  that,  at 
the  same  moment,  the  most  friendly  feelings  were  entertained 
towards  each  other  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  imaginary  dividing  line ;  and,  moreoTcr, 
that  from  conviction  and  habit,  and  a  sense  of  the  mutual 
advantages  of  union,  and  of  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  com- 
mon country,  this  majority  was  decidedly  averse  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  civil  relations  between  the  several  sections. 
But  the  following  declaration  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher, 
throws  no  little  light  upon  the  influences  which  producoil 
the  war :  * 

'*  A  great  monj  people  raise  a  cry  about  the  Union  and  tbe  Constitution,  as 
If  the  two  were  perfectly  identical ;  but  the  truth  Is^UUthe  ConstiMioH  itteff 

'  Attributed  to  Mr.  Beecher,  in  Carpenter^s  ^  Logic  of  History,'*  p.  93. 
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that  ia  the  cause  of  e^ery  cUvision  which  the  vexed  qaestion  of  slavery  has  ever 
occasioned  in  this  country.  It  has  been  the  foundation  of  our  troubles,  by  at- 
tempting to  hold  together,  as  reconciled,  two  opposing  principles  which  will 
not  harmonize  nor  agree." 

Doubtless,  two  thingi  cannot  be  reconciled,  or  continue 
in  a  state  of  ordinary  reconciliation,  in  regard  to  which  the 
parties  in  interest  are  determined  not  to  agree.  Mr.  Beech- 
er's  allegation,  that  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  were  not 
identical,  was  correct  enough,  in  terms.  The  Constitution 
was  only  the  framework  of  the  Union.  The  one  was  simply 
the  fundamental  fabric  upon  which  the  other,  the  super- 
structure, was  built.  They  were  identical  only  in  the  some- 
what impoi-tant  sense,  that  a  main  part  of  a  thing  is  essential 
to  the  integrity  of  a  whole  thing.  But  since,  in  the  case  in 
question,  the  part  was  the  very  basis  of  the  whole,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  by  taking  it  away,  the  structure  must  tumble 
down ;  and,  if  not  shattered  to  pieces  by  the  fall,  yet  Mr. 
Beecher  must  very  well  know,  what  is  the  fate  predicted 
for  a  dwelling-place — founded  upon  the  sand,  and  not  upon 
a  rock.  But  Mr.  Beecher's  final  allegation  is  inconsistent 
with  the  fact,  that  this  carefully  constructed  edifice  had 
already  withstood,  for  many  years,  exhibiting  no  signs  of 
fatal  weakness,  the  fury,  of  the  elements  without,  and  the 
frequently  rude  practices  of  the  dwellers  within ;  and  if  at 
length  it  began  to  appear,  that  the  "two  principles"  of 
foundation  and  superstructure  showed  symptoms  that  they 
were^no  longer  reconciled  with  each  other,  it  could  only  be, 
because  some  of  the  indwellers  had  been  engaged  in  under- 
mining the  one,  upon  which  alone  the  other  could  securely 
rest.  And  in  case  such  a  breach  should  prove  effectual,  it  is 
certain  that  no  propping-up,  or  patching-up,  can  afford  any 
warrant  of  safety  in  the  future. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  long  after  secession  had  be- 
gun, by  the  act  of  the  South  Carolina  Convention,  the  breach 
could  have  been  repaired  without  much  serious  difficulty. 
Undoubtedly  that  act  was  in  itself  a  cause  of  toar ;  that  is, 
it  placed  the  revolting  State  in  a  condition  of  insurrection, 
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to  be  dealt  with,  in  due  time,  as  the  TJnited  Stales  might 
deem  necessary  and  proper,  nnlesa  the  doctrine  of  ■eooMon 
were  to  be  admitted  as  valid.^  But  a  canse  of  war  nsually 
precedes  the  final  commencement  of  hostilities  by  »  e<Hlnde^ 
able  interval;  and  between  civilixtd  nations,  aUen  to  each 
other,  it  is  generally  devoted  to  effi>rts  at  reeonciliation,  so  as, 
if  possible,  to  keep  Christian  peaoe  nnbroken,  and  to  qiare 
the  effusion  of  Christian  blood.  The  qaeetion  now  to  be 
considered  is — whether  the  considerable  interval  npon  Ae 
occasion  in  question  was  so  employted  as  to  heal,  or  to  aggra- 
vate the  causes  of  controversy  between  States  esistiiig  under 
a  popular  government,  established  ^in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union  '*  ? 

The  effect  of  the  organization  of  a  ^  geographical "  party 
now  became  apparent  enough,  in  its  influence  upon  this  ques- 
tion. The  States  of  the  North  had  thus  been  brought  into 
oppositioD  to  the  United  States,  which  represented  the  inter- 
ests and  authority,  of  the  whole  body  of  States.  All  but 
one  of  the  former  had  given  pluralities,  at  the  election,  in  &vor 
of  the  incoming  administration.  Whatever  qualities  the 
exigency  might  demand  of  the  existing  administration,  it 
certainly  required  that  itself  should  enjoy  the  public  confi- 
dence; whereas,  that  part  of  the  country  upon  which  its 
principal  reliance  must  be  placed,  at  a  crisis  of  extraordinary 
delicacy  and  danger,  had  just  pronounced  against  it.  It  had 
been,  in  fact,  deprived  of  moral  power,  partly  by  the  strength 

'  The  allowmce  of  the  right  of  one  State  to  lecede,  would  be  to  pennH 
that  State,  upon  its  faidiTidotl  reasons,  or  at  Ha  own  cq>rice,  to  be  the  arbiter 
of  the  deetimies  of  the  whole.  For  the  aeoompliahed  seoeMlon  of  any  due  State, 
from  a  onion  of  States,  would  be  like  taking  a  oeotral  link  from  a  ehaln;  a  dls- 
Bolution  of  the  tie  which  binds  them  all  together.  As  in  regard  to  the  obl^ 
tion  of  the  moral  law,  if  broken  in  the  least,  it  is  Ivoken  in  the  whole.  It  is  a 
breach  of  the  law.  But  the  denial  of  the  right  to  secede  InTolres  the  Ugfaert 
obligation,  on  the  other  hand,  to  aroid  erery  occasion  of  oflfence,  and  to  redreM 
all  causes  of  complaint  Otherwise,  the  bond  is  no  longer  liberty,  bot  tTtamij. 
Hence  ensues  the  right  of  rerolution,  to  be  controlled  only  by  the  actual 
power  of  carrying  it  faito  effect^  or  to  be  punned,  at  hamtd  of  the  oonse- 
quenoes. 
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of  a  formidable  organizatioB,  and  partly  by  tbe  casualty  of 
a  division  among  its  own  former  supporters.  But  this  was 
not  tbe  worpt.  The  question  and  its  final  solution  had  act- 
ually passed  frqm  the  people  of  the  North,  to  the  State  offi- 
cers and  others  chosen  by  them — ^from  the  many  to  the  few. 
The  disposition  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Northern'  people 
was  in  favor  of  a  wise  and  magnanimous  settlement  of  the 
question.  By  far  the  most  found  themselves  surprised  into 
the  appalling  danger  of  civil  war,  of  which  they  had  been 
often  assured,  by  those  whom  they  had  elated  to  office,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  reason  to  feel  any  apprehension.  *The 
people,  in  reality,  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  course  of 
coming  events.  They  bad  been  persuaded  to  commit  the 
great  question  of  peace  and  war  to  men  mostly  of  extreme 
views,  and  sometimes  "  wise  in  their  own  conceit.'*  They 
bad  been  gradually  brought,  under  various  specious  pretexts, 
to  elect  officers  of  the  State  governments,  and  members  of 
both  branches  of  Congress,  who  constituted  a  sort  of  North- 
em  "  oligarchy  " — an  oligarchy  in  which,  unhappily,  radical- 
ism exercised  the  most  prevailing  influence — which  was  now 
to  determine  the  momentous  question  at  stake,  and  the  peo- 
ple must  hence  abide  the  issue.  To  give  way,  on  the  part  of 
the  "oligarchy" — supposing  it  possible  for  them  to  have 
conceived  any  such  thought — ^would  have  been  to  abandon 
whatever  they  had  secured  and  whatever  they  might  yet 
hope  to  gain ;  in  fact,  to  sacrifice  themselves,  which  was  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  thought  of  by  "  patriots  "  of  their  descrip- 
tion; and  although  it  required  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
management  and  manipulation,  to  bring  the  people  up  to  the 
work,  yet  as  the  steps  were  gradual  towards  the  final  con- 
summation, the  Republican  party,  composed  of  conservatives, 
probably  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  of  radicals,  in  the 
midst  of  doubts  and  hopes  and  fears,  continued  to  follow  its. 
most  radical  leaders  to  the  end. 
17* 
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Mr:  Bachflimn^B  History  of  tkls  Adminlstntlon.— HU  embamasiag  Foddon.— I 
.  Yolo  of  Approbfttlon  by  tho  Legislfttnre  of  MMaMhiueUa.— AnxkNu  Walttag  fcr  tkt 
Mooting  of  Congrosa.— A  **  John  Brown  *^  Incident  in  Boston.— Official  OpInkB  vpon 
**  Coercion,^'  of  the  Attorncy-Generml  of  the  United  StAtcft.— Conciliatory  PropodtieM 
In  the  Albany  Journal,  a  leading  Republican  P^>er  in  the  Intemt  of  Mr.  8«waid.— 
Upon  Motion  of  Mr.  Boteler,  of  Yirginia,  a  Committee  of  One  Ihxn  each  State  (O) 
appointed,  to  consider  and  report  npon  **  the  present  Perilooa  Condition  of  the  Ooo- 
try.^— Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentocky,  moTes  In  the  Senate  for  a  Oommtttee  of  TUrtMn.— 
Proposition  of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson  in  tho  Senate.— 6peoch  of  Mr.  Wade,  of  Ob^-^ 
IIo  does  not  ^  so  much  blame  the  People  of  the  Bontb.**— Allasimi  to  the  Speech  by 
&Ir.  Nicholson,  of  Tennessee,  in  the  Ilonse. — Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentneky,  offtn 
£o8olntion^— Extracts  ttom  Speeches  of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson.— Great  Knmbcr  ef 
Memorials  In  favor  of  the  Crittenden  Besolullons.— Opinion  of  Mr.  Pngh,  Senator  from 
Ohio,  of  the  Popular  Vote  in  their  favor,  hot!  they  been  adopted  by  Congress— The 
New  York  World  (Rop.)  on  the  Effect  of  '*one  Word  that  way  **  from  Mr.  Seward.— 
Strong  Statement  of  Boston  Daily  Adv^rti-aer  (Rep.)  as  to  Popnlar  Aversion  to  a  War. 
—Changes  of  Fwllnj?.— The  New  York  Tribune  ap:ilnst  a  **  Reactionary  Spirit "  foe 
Union.  —Resolution  of  Mr.  Clark,  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  to  defeat  the  Critten- 
'den  Propositions.— Mr.  Seward  disappoints  Public  Expectation  by  his  Vote.— Ilis 
Speech. — Its  Effect.— The  "  Conservative  "  Republican  Journals  become  ^Ma^iradicsL 
— Statement  of  Mr.  Wilson,  Senator  fh)m  Massachusetts. — Mr.  Sumner,  Senator  tno 
Ma88achu!<iett^  on  "  the  Uarbari^m  of  Slavery.*'— The  "  Irropresaible  Conflict."— Inter 
position  of  Virginia.— Tlic  Appointment  of  Commissioners  to  tho  "Peace  Conference.*' 
-Messrs.  Shurr,  Chandler,  and  Bingham.— Mr.  Chase  on  this  Subject— The  Spirit  of 
the  Rod i cola. —The  Conference.— Its  Proi)oeitions. 

The  recent  publication  of  the  history  of  his  administra- 
tion, by  ex-President  Buchanan,  renders  it  less  necessary  to 
examine  the  course  of  executive  proceedings,  during  tho 
remainder  of  his  term  of  office.  The  situation  was  peculiarly 
embarrassing ;  for  he  could  count  upon  little  support  either 
from  the  North  or  the  South.  The  Executive  was,  as  it 
were,  between  two  fires ;  or,  rather,  the  fire  assailed  it  in  so 
many  different  directions,  that  escape  from  the  effects  was 
out  of  the  quT^stion,  whatever  course  it  might  have  seen  fit  to 
pursue.    The  Southern  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  hoped 
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for  Bon-interference,  at  least,  with  the  progress  of  eveDts, 
whatever  that  might  prove  to  he.  The  supporters  of  Doug- 
las and  Bell,  in  the  South,  and  the  Democrats  and  eonserva- 
'  tives,  in  general,  at  the  North,  trusted  that  war  might  he 
prevented  hy  the  use  of  conciliatory  means.  The  radicals 
would  have  rejoiced  at  the  inauguration  of  war,  hy  the  Demo- 
cratic administration ;  hut  impatiently  awaited  the  hour  when 
their  own  influence  might  he  felt  in  the  direction  of  affairs. 
It  was  the  ohvious  policy  of  the  existing  administration  to 
shift  the  responsibility  of  war,  if  war  should  finally  ensue, 
upon  the  party  which  had  placed  itself  in  open  conflict  with 
the  South,  by  the  sectional  basis  of  its  organization.  It  was 
its  duty  to  thwart,  if  it  could,  the  indulgence  of  any  hostile 
purposes,  on  either  side,  hy  prompt  measures  of  repression, 
at  the  point  where  rebellion  had  begun ;  if,  in  the  exercise  of 
sound  discretion,  and  in  the  possession,  and  by  the  use  of  suit- 
able means,  such  measures  should  seem  likely  to  promote  the 
desirable  end  of  peace,  by  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  in  the  insurgent  quarter.  Had  the  active  dispo- 
sition to  rebellion  been  confined  to  South  Carolina  alone,  as  in 
the  days  of  President  Jackson,  the  problem  would  have  been 
of  very  easy  solution.  But  this  disposition  in  the  South 
was  well  known  to  be  much  more  widely  extended.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  general  cry  of  the  country  was  for  peace.  To 
take  active  steps  was  only  too  likely  to  precipitate  war.  In 
fact,  the  very  question  which  lingered  along  through  the  . 
remainder  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration,  did  not  find  its 
solution  until  nearly  six  weeks  after  the  inauguration  of  his 
successor.*  Even  then,  matters  were  brought  to  a  final  issue, 
only  by  an  ingenious  course  of  proceedings,  to  be  referred 
to  in  their  appropriate  place. 

^  On  the  18th  of  January,  1861,  the  Senate  of  the  Masaachusetta  Legisla- 
tore  passed  a  series  of  resoWes,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  of  which  the  foUowmg 
is  one.    The  House  soon  afterwards  concurred :  " 

Jtetolvedy  That  the  L^islature  of  Massachusetts,  now,  as  always,  convinced 
of  the  inestimable  value  of  the  Union,  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  its  blest* 
ings  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  regard  with  unmingled  satisfaction  the  do* 
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Bat  the  causes  of  war  being  now  fairly  on  fi>ot,  the  pnd^ 
lem  before  the  nation  was — whether  their  progrem  onght  to 
be  and  coald  be  hbnorably  stayed.  Of  course,  all  eyes  wen 
tamed  towards  Congress,  at  its  meeting  on  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1800,  and  the  strongest  hope  was  entertained,  aomewhal 
vaguely,  it  is  trae,  by  moderate  men  of  all  parties  in  the 
North,  that  the  complications  in  which  the  country  was  in- 
volved would  be  unravelled  by  an  honest  comparison  of 
views  and  the  exercise  of  a  pnident  and  moderate  spirit.  It 
is  certain  that  the  people,  in  general,  were  very  fiur  from  wish- 
ing for  war. 

An  incident  which  took  place  in  Boston,  on  the  very  day 
that  Congress  met,  tends  to  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon 
this  particular  pobt.  The  '^  John  Brown ''  sympathisers  had 
called  a  public  meeting,  at  a  noted  place  of  assembly  in  that 
city,  in  order  to  show  due  reverence  to  the  memory  of  that 
person,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  execution,  in  duo  course  of 
law,  for  the  highest  crime  known  to  the  laws  of  every  civil- 
ized country.  At  the  appointed  hour,  it  appeared  that  many 
of  the  more  respectable  citizens  of  Boston  were  present  in 
the  hall,  who  lar^rely  outnumbered  the  sympathizers.  The 
meeting  was  finally  organized,  after  some  verbal  conflict, 
under  the  officers  chosen  by  the  former  part  of  the  audience, 
and  though  there  was  some  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
"  John  Brow^n  "  men  ^nd  women,  which  called  for  the  inter- 
vention of  a  considerable  police  force,  the  meeting  was  event- 
ually dispersed,  and  the  "sympathy"  was  expended  in  some 
more  private  way. 

Although  there  was  much  ridicule  thrown,  especially  by 
the  Republican  chiefs,  upon  the  attitude  of  South  Carolina, 
as  yet  standing  alone  in  the  position  assumed  by  her,  yet 

tcrmiiiation  eTinccd,  in  the  recent  finn  and  patriotic  ppocial  roes.«a^  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  [Mr.  Buchanan]  to  amply  and  faithfuUr  di»- 
charj;e  his  constitutional  duty  of  enforcing  tlie  lawB  and  prc:«rving  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Union,  and  we  proffer  to  hira,  through  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, i<uch  aid  in  men  and  money  as  lie  may  require  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  General  Government* 
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thonghtM  men  could  not  bat  beware,  that  her  example  mast 
soon  be  followed  by  other  States ;'  and  that)  the  situation  was 
both  novel  and  embarrassing,  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  the 
Constitation,  at  such  an  emergency.  The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral had  already  officially  advised  the  President  (November 
20,  1860)  that  he  had  no  authority,  under  the  provisions  of 
that  instrument,  to  ^  make  war  upon  a  State  or  States,''  the 
power  having  been  conferred  on  Congress  "  to  provide  for 
calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions;"  and 
Congress  having  made  no  provision  for  any  such  contingency 
as  this,  the  United  States  could  only  defend  itself  when  as- 
sailed.^ It  seemed  evident,  however,  that  it  could  strengthen 
its  means  of  defence,  at  any  and  every  point  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked ;  and  it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Cass  withdrew  from 
the  Cabinet  afterwards,  because  of  disagreement  with  the 
President,  solely  in  regard  to  failure  of  action  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  set  time  for  the  meeting  of 
Ck)ngress  (December  2d),  the  Albany  Evening  Journal^ 
edited  by  Mr.  Weed,  well  known  to  be  the  confidential  inti- 
mate of  Mr.  Seward,  stated  the  following  ptopositions : 

I.  There  is  iaminent  daogcr  of  a  dissolution  of  the  TTnioiL 
H.  This  danger  originated  in  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  men  who  desire 

a  Soathem  despotism,  and  in  the  fanatic  zeal  of  Northern  abolitionists,  who 

seek  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  regardless  of  consequences. 

IIL  The  danger  can  only  be  averted  by  such  moderation  and  forbearance 

as  will  draw  out,  combine,  and  strengthen  the  Union  sentunent  of  the  whole 

country. 

'  It  was  held  among  leading  Republicans  in  Congress,  as  well  as  others, 
that  there  was  no  consUtutional  power  to  "  coerce  a  State/*  Thus,  Mr.  Trum- 
bull, Senator  from  Illinois,  and  reckoned,  at  the  time,  the  special  expositor  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  views,  so  declared  in  the  Senate. 

It  was  this  (pinion  of  the  matter  which  kept  aflkirs  in  an  uncerUun  condi- 
tion so  long ;  that  is,  for  forty  days  after  Mr.  Lincoln^s  inauguration,  until  the 
Confederacy  was  induced  to  hegin^  at  Charleston,  so  as  to  put  the  United 
States  on  iia  defence.  Congress,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  a^l'oumed  without 
taking  any  order  for  coercion ;  showing,  of  course,  the  prevalent  opinion  on 
the  constitutional  question.— See  Carpenter's  **  Logic  of  History,''  p.  60. 
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Thereupon,  the  Joufrnd  recommended  *^a  eonTentkmof 
the  |>C'opIe,  consisting  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  Stat€&^ 
It  was  natural  enough,  it  proceeded  to  orjge,  that  then 
FhouM  be — though  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  it— hkum 
wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery  of  the  Government,  after 
the  use  of  seventy  years;  and  it  conceived  that  this  couM 
be  sfC't  right  by  such  a  popular  conference  as  it  recommeiid- 
ed.  It  was  evident  enough,  from  this  announcement,  thit 
the  "  consen-ative  Republicans,"  including,  of  course,  Mr. 
Seward,  who,  it  was  well  understood,  was  to  be  Secretary 
of  State  under  the  coming  administration,  were  serionslf 
alainicd  at  the  condition  of  affairs — ^which  could  never  have 
f^xistod  but  for  their  countenance — and  were  anxious  to 
devise  some  rational  means  to  avert  the  threatened  calami- 
ties.  Unhappily,  as  has  been  alleged  at  another  point  of  this 
discussion,  the  active  influences  of  the  party  were  not  with  this 
"  wing''  of  the  organization.  The  radicals  really  controlled 
the  j»arty  press.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  Decern l:>er,  Mr. 
Wied's  ])ajn.T  stated,  that  "with  two  or  three  exception*, 
the  siiircr«*slions  of  the  Evening  Joumal,  havin<^  an  adjusi- 
111  cut  of  tlic  controversy  which  threatens  to  divide  the  Union 
f«^r  tlicir  object,  liavc  elicited  from  the  Republican  press  re- 
sponses in  the  spirit  of—'  Xo  mose  Compbomiks — xo  back- 
IXG  down.'" 

It  ficcnis,  therefore,  upon  this  indisputable  authority,  and 
by  actual  exi)eriment,  that  the  general  sentiment  of  the'panv 
as  gatliereJ  from  its  press,  was  averse  to  an  adjust mcfU  ;  and, 
in  view  of  tliis  spirit,  the  events  of  the  future  might  be 
readily  inffrrcd. 

Soon  after  the  reception  of  the  usual  message  of  the 
IVesident  (December  8th),  Mr.  Boteler,  of  Virginia,  moved, 
in  tlie  House,  that  so  niucli  of  that  document  as  related  i' to 
the  present  perilous  condition  of  the  country  be  referred  to 
a  special  committee  of  one  from  each  State,  ^vith  leave  to 
report  at  any  time."  After  other  motions  had  been  made, 
and  tljc  occurrence  of  some  debate,  3Ir.  Botelers  order  was 
adopted,  by  a  vote  of  145  to  38.    This  committee  was  soon 
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afterwards  nained,  Mr.  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  who  had  been  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  under  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Fillraore,  being  the  chairman.  On  the  13th  of  December, 
Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  moved,  in  the  Senate,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  thirteen,  in  reference  to  the  origi- 
nal numba:  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  also  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  distracted  state  of  the  country. 
On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  proposition  for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
by  which  the  President  and  Vice-President  were  to  be  chosen 
directly  by  the  people,  instead  of  through  the  intervention 
of  electors ;  and  it  provided,  also,,  that  at  the  next  ensuing 
election,  in  1864,  the  first  should  be  selected  from  the  slave- 
holding,  and  the  second  from  the  non-slaveholding  States; 
and  that  in  1868  the  process  should  be  reversed,  and  so  on, 
at  alternate  periods.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  fairest  compro- 
mise which  had  ever  been  proposed ;  for  it  placed  the  two 
sections  in  equal  relations,  and  would  have  proved,  if  adopt- 
ed, an  effectual  estoppel  to  all  disputes  upon  the  question  of 
slavery.  But,  like  multitudes  of  propositions  made  during 
the  same  period,  it  eventually  came  to  nothing. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  addressed 
the  Senate  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  remarked : 

^*  I  do  not  so  much  blame  the  people  of  (he  SotUhy  because  I  think  they  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  we,  to-day  the  dominant  party,  who  are  about  to  take 
the  reins  of  government,  are  their  mortal  foes,  and  stand  ready  to  trample 
their  institutions  under  foot  They  have  been  told  so  by  our  enemies  at  the 
North,  and  they  would  not  hear  us  at  all." 

It  will  be  observed,  here,  that  Mr.  Seward's  organ,  the 
Albany  Journal^  had  just  stated  the  distinct  proposition,  that 
there  was  a  party  in  the  North  who  "  seek  the  emancipation 
of  slaves,  regardless  of  consequences ; "  and,^  only  the  day  be- 
fore Mr.  Wade  thus  expressed  himself,  the  same  paper  had 
announced  that  the  spirit  of  the  Republican  press  was — "No 
coniproraises — no  backing  down.'?  Obviously,  the  South 
had  ample  means  of  determining  whether  the  representations 
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charged  upon  ^enemies  at  the  North**  of  ifce  RepnbliesB 
party  were  well  foanded  or  otherwise ;  and  if  the  nnbappr 
condition  of  affairs  were  owing  simply  to  misrepreflentatioiH, 
sorely  the  opportaDity  wonld  have  been  obtained  for  their 
correction,  and  for  the  restoration  of  a  good  understandiog, 
by  some  such  mntaal  conference  as  had  been  proposed  hy 
the  organ  of  the  *'  conservative  Republicans ;  **  but  against 
which,  it  seems,  that  the  Republican  press,  almost  nniTe^ 
sally,  uplifted  its  voice.  But  Mr.  ^ade*s  speech  lets  out 
another  fact,  namely,  that  the  quarrel,  after  all,  was  mndi 
more  between  the  several  parties  at  the  North,  than  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  if  the  matter  had  been  fairly  nn- 
derstood.* 

On  the  19th  of  December,  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky, 
a  Senator  venerable  for  years  and  experience,  eminent  hi 
ability  and  eloquence,  and  beloved  for  his  personal  charac- 
teristics, ofTored  his  famous  resolutions.  At  the  same  time  he 
.addressed  the  Senate  in  a  most  affecting  style  of  patriotic 
eloquence,  thougli  enfeebled  by  failing  health,  and  evidently 
overwrought  by  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  country.  These 
resolutions  provided  for  certain  amendments  of  the  Consti- 
tut  ion,  and  were  intended  to  comprehend,  of  course,  the  main 
subject  of  dispute  between  the  sections,  in  order  to  its  settle- 
ment by  compromise.     They  provided  for — 

I.  The  prohibition  of  slavery  in  all  territory  north  of 
36°  30'  north  latitude,  and  the  recognition  of  it  in  all  terri- 
tory south  of  that  line ;  and  the  admission  into  the  Union 
of  any  territory,  containing  sufficient  population,  on  an  eqnil 

'  On  the  21tli  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Niobolnoii,  SonAtor  from  Tonnesi^c^, 
paid  an  elo^jucnt  tribute  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Democratd  of  the  North.  Ho 
said,  in  tlie  coumo  of  an  able  speceh  upon  the  general  subject  which  enj;n.*!?.-eJ 
the  attention  of  the  country : 

*'  The  Jx'nator  from  Ohio  ppoke  the  truth  when  he  said  that  the  South  l»^ 
licved  that  the  Xorth  were  their  enemiea.  But  he  denied  tliat  this  belief  hdJ 
been  brou{;ht  about  by  any  acts  of  the  Democrats  of  the  North.  The  hv\k( 
of  the  South  came  from  the  most  reliable  sources— from  the  speeches  au  1 
wiitin;;.s  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  Uepublican  party — in  which  n>iuark.  l.c 
would  especially  include  the  SNjnator  from  Ohio."— iN>ir  Torit  IVorhPi  /?'•>  rf. 
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footing  with^the  original  States,  either  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  its  constitution  might  provide.  This  was,  in  ef- 
fectytft  restoration  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  in  regard  to 
territory,  and  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act,  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  States. 

n.  They  declared  that  Congress  had  no  authority  to 
abolish  slavery  in  places  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  within  States  which  permitted  slavery. 

in.  That  Congress  shall  not  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  except  with  the  consent  of  Maryland  and 
of  the  owners  of  the  slaves. 

lY.  That  Congress  shall  not  interdict  the  transportation 
of  slaves  from  one  slave  State  to  another. 

V.  That  if  the  owner  of  a  slave  should  be  forcibly  pre- 
vented ffom  procuring  his  recovery,  the  United  States  shall 
be  liable  for  his  value,  though  with  a  remedy  for  the  amount 
paid,  against  the  county  in  which  the  rescue  might  occur. 

YL  That  these,  and  the  existing  articles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion touching  the  same  subject,  shall  not  be  changed  in  the 
future. 

In  addition  to  the  claases  thus  stated  in  substance,  there 
was  one  prohibiting  the  foreign  slave  trade  forever,  a  decla- 
ration that  the  fugitive  slave  law  ought  to  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, and  a  suggestion  that  Congress  should  recommend 
the  repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty  Acts. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  in  address- 
ing the  Senate  on  the  general  questions  before  the  country, 
remarked  that  he  did  not  differ  much  from  his  Southern 
friends,  except  as  to  the  mode  of  redress;  but  "he  was -in  the 
Union  and  meant  to  stay  in  it." 

On  the  following  day  he  continued  his  speech  at  much 
length,  and  made  the  following  practical  statement  of  the 
situation : 

**  What  is  the  reason  for  disnnioii  ?  Because  one  man  was  not  elected  ? 
If  Mr.  Breckinridge  had  been  elected,  nobody  would  have  wanted  to  break  up 
the  Union ;  but  Mr.  Lincoln  is  elected,  and  now  they  say  they  wiU  break  up 
the  Union.    He  said,  No.    What  was  there  to  fear  f    Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  mi- 
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nority  President  Let  South  Garolina  Mod  her  Seoiton  backp  «iid  Mr, 
cannot  even  make  his  Cabinet  without  the  ccHuent  of  the  Senate.  Wu  he  tD 
be  such  a  coward  as  to  retreat,  when  it  was  erident  that  the  South  h^  the 
power  in  their  own  hands  t  Was  he  to  be  so  oowardlj  is  to  desert  c  noUr 
band  at  the  North  who  stood  by  the  South  cnprimafief  " 

This  last  expression  is  of  mncli  importance,  as  illnstratiDg 
the  principles  of  the  conservatives  of  the  North,  not  only  at 
the  time  but  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  They  were 
all  /or  the  Union ;  but  they  dreaded  lest  the  radical  policy 
towards  which  the  dominant  party  was  constantly  verging, 
under  the  influence  of  an  energetic  and  powerful  £ictioii 
within  its  circle,  which  policy  it  finally  adopted  in  full,  would 
either  destroy  the  Union  by  furnishing  to  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy substantial  grounds  of  resistance,  which  did  not 
originally  exist,  or,  if  successful  itself,  would  leave  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Union  in  a  condition  so  shattered,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  answering  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  first 
instituted.' 

^  The  class  of  citizens  referred  to  in  the  text  are  described  under  the  gen- 
eral designation  of  **  Democrats,"  though  including  Urge  numbers  of  **  old 
Whigs,"  by  Mr.  Seward,  in  bis  despatch  to  Mr.  Adams,  at  London,  of  Norem- 
bcr  lOtb,  1862.  The  **  cause,"  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Seward  in  the  first  line  of 
the  extract,  was  tbo  emancipation  proclamation,  issued  shortly  before,  convert- 
ing that  struggle  for  the  Union,  in  which  most  men  at  the  Korth  were  agreed, 
into  an  abolition  war,  so  inconsistently  with  all  the  preTioufl  professions  of  the 
administration.  Tlic  demonstration  of  this  "  policy,"  which  was  obTioudy 
destructive  of  the  Constitution,  concentrated  the  steadfast  supporters  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union  into  the  "  opposition,"  of  which  Mr.  Seward  writer ; 
a  party  which  gave  General  McClellan  between  1,'700,000  and  1,800,000  Totcs 
in  18C4,  and  by  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he  would  have  been 
elected,  but  for  the  interposition  of  ofiQcial  obstacles,  generally  thought,  here- 
tofore, hardly  consistent  with,  the  freedom  of  popular  choice.  Mr.  Pcward 
wrote  to  Mr.  Adams : 

"  From  whatever  cause  it  has  happened,  political  debates  during  the  pres- 
ent year  have  resumed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  normal  character ;  and 
while  loyal  Kcpuhlicans  have  adhered  to  the  new  bannrr  of  the  Union  party. 
the  Democratic  party  has  rallied  and  made  a  vigorous  canvass,  with  a  view  to 
tlie  recovery  of  Its  former  political  ascendency.  Loyal  Democrats  in  roosid- 
erable  numbers,  retaining  the  name  of  Democracy  from  habit,  arc  classified  by 
the  other  party  as  "  opposition."    •    «    •    In  this  coimtry,  especiallT,  it  is  a 
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• 

An  immenBe  body  of  memorials  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  the  resolutions  presented  by  Mr.  Crittenden  had  begun  \o 
be  laid  before  Congress,  soon  after  their  publication,  signed 
by  large  numbers  of  citizens,  principally  of  the  Northern 
States,  and  they  continued  to  pour  in  until  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  question.  Those  resolutions  were  speedily  adopt- 
ed by  the  legislative  assemblies  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia ; 
both  of  them  States  of  such  consequence^,  that  their  influence 
was  most  desirable  towards  the  settlement  of  a  great  national 
question ;  and  one  of  which,  especially,  might  be  said  to  hold 
in  her  hand,  as  it  were,  the  key  to  the  future  destinies  of  the 
Union.  A  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pugh)  declared  in  his 
place,  on  the  day  preceding  the  final  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress (March  8d,  1861),  that  the  resolutions  had  "been  peti- 
tioned for  by  a  larger  number  of  electors  of  the  United  States 
than  any  proposition  that  was  *ever  before  Congress."  In 
fact,  popular  sentiment  strongly  and  enthusiastically  &stened 
itself  upon  this  proposition  as  a  practicable  mode  of  relieving 
the  national  embarrassment ;  and  it  was  generally  hoped  and 
believed  that  it  would  receive  the  fiivorable  action  of  Con- 
gress, and  would  prove  the  effectual  basis  of  settlement 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  plan  of  adjustment  accepta- 

habit,  not  only  entirely  consistent  with  the  Constitution,  hU  even  eiseniial  (o  Ub 
gtabUity^  to  regard  the  administration  at  any  time  existing  as  distinct  and  sep- 
arate from  the  Government  itself,  and  to  canTass  tiie  proceedings  of  the  one 
without  the  thought  %i  disloyalty  to  the  other.  We  znight  possibly  have  had 
quicker  Buccess  in  suppressing  the  insurrection,  if  this  habit  had*  rested  a  littie 
loDger  in  abeyance ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  under  obligation  to  saTC  not 
only  the  integrity  and  union  of  the  country,  but  also  its  mestimabie  and  precious 
Constitution.  No  one  can  say,  that  the  resumption  of  the  previous  popular 
habit  does  not  tend  1%  this  last  and  most  importani  consummation,  if,  at  the 
same  time,  as  we  confidentiy  expect,  the  Union  itself  shall  be  sared.*' 

The  "  opposition  "  had  rallied  in  defence  of  this  **  last  and  most  important  *' 
principle;  one  indispensable,  indeed,  to  the  very  existence  of  a  republican 
form  of  government,  to  say  nothing  of  a  Union  in  violation  of  its  fundamental 
basis  I  The  violation  of  this  principle,  as  abOTC  suggested,  was  (he  came  which 
led  the  Democrats  and  others  to  oppose  the  '*  administration,"  Vor  the  sake  of 
the  '^  Government,^'  and  in  order  to  mamtain  it  in  its  integrity.  The  italics  in 
the  above  extract  are  not  in  the  originaL 
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ble  to  Virginia  and  Kentucky  wonld  be  agreed  to,  as  a  watr 
ter  of  necessity  if  not  of  choice,  by  the  entire  Democntic 
delegation  in  Congress ;  and  there  was  at  first  mnch  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  conservatiye  Republicans,  in  boCli 
branches,  who  had  now  discovered  the  imminence  of  a  dan- 
ger which  they  had  not  anticipated  under  the  excitements  of 
the  election,  would  act  in  correspondence  with  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Seward's  Albany  organ,  with  ^'such  forbearance  and 
moderation  as  to  draw  out,  combine,  and  strengthen  the 
Union  sentiment  of  the  tohoU  country.^  In  such  case,  the 
Crittenden  proposition  would  have  passed  both  branches  of 
Congress  by  the  requisite  vote  of  two-thirds,  and  the  evil 
day  would  have  been  passed  over  in  peace  and  safety.  Id  the 
existing  frame  of  the  public  mind,  alarmed  at  the  pressure  of 
an  unforeseen  peril  to  the  XJpion,  disgusted  with  the  position 
into  which  they  had  been  seduced  by  the  delusive  promises 
of  the  Republican  leaders,  and  utterly  averse  to  bringing 
upon  their  country  the  terrible  calamities  of  civil  war,  there 
can  be  no  rational  doubt  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
would  have  cheerfully  seconded  such  a  recommendation  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Pugh,  indeed,  in  the  same  speech  already  al- 
luded to,  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  "I  believe  in  my  heart  to- 
day that  it  would  carry  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  my  State,  ay,  sir,  and  of  nearly  every  other  State 
of  the  Union."  *  Those  who  are  able  to  recall  the  state  of 
public  feeling  at  the  time,  will  have  little  ^hesitation  about 
fully  agreeing  with  the  Ohio  Senator  on  this  point. 

Indeed,  the  special  reporter  of  the  New  York  TTorW,  of 
December  28tb,  gives  expression  to  the  current  opinion  at 
Washington  to  the  same  effect.  His  deyatch  of  the  day 
preceding  is  as  follows : 

**Tlic  Star  (Washington  paper),  of  this  evening,  sajs:  '  CircumsUnces 
have  come  to  our  knowledge,  within  the  last  twenty-four  houn,  whi(;|i  lesd  m 
to  hope  that  Mr.  Seward  will,  ere  the  close  of  the  current  week,  counsel  a  wt- 
tlemcnt  upon  tlie  basis  proposed  by  Mr.  Crittenden.* 

'  The  Republican  majority  in  Ohio  had  been  only  a  little  less  thin  ZZfif>\ 
in  in  entire  vote  of  more  than  430,000. 
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^  One  word  (hat  way  would  inttandy  Mettie  the  contrwerey  ;  dethronliig  the 
disunionists^)^  m,  at  the  Sou^,  whose  power  is  bat  the  result  of  the  aniver- 
sal  belief  at  the  South  ^at  the  Republican  party  made  u^^its  mind  for  war  to 
the  knife,  from  the  start,  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  slavdiolding 
States.**  > 

It  is  very  tnie,  that  a  newspaper  reporter  may  be  mis-, 
taken  both  in  regard  to  facts  and  to  the  conclusions  which 
he  deduces  from  thenu  But  if  an  intelligent  reporter;%nd 
the  Worldy  at  that  time,  a  leading  organ  of  the  Republican 
party,  was  not  likely  to  employ  one  who  was  not  of  that 
class,  he  could  hardly  make  a  mistake  as  to  the  opinion  gen- 
erally entertained  at  Washington,  and  especially  among  the 
Republicans  themselves,  with  whom  he  would  probably  con- 
fer, as  to  the  effect — and  an  effect  how  momentous  1 — which 
**  one  word  "  from  a  particular  source,  and  in  a  particular  di- 
rection, might  have  exercised  in  the  prevention  of  civil  war. 

In  order  to  show  how  little  such  a  direfiil  event  was 
-wished  for,  or  contemplated  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction 
by  the  well-disposed  people  of  the  extreme  North,  and  also  to 
exhibit  the  really  temperate  frame  of  mind  with  which  the 
actual  state  of  affairs  was  regarded  by  that  class,  a  single  ex- 
tract from  the  columns  of  a  journal,  unquestionably  at  that 
time  the  leading  organ  of  moderate  Republicans  in  New  Eng- 
land, will  be  quite  sufficient.  The  following  is  the  passage 
referred  to,  which  is  taken  from  the  principal  editorial  article 
of  the  Boston  Daily  AdvertiscTy  of  January  Ist,  1861,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  to  be  a  peaceable  and  a  hopeful  Augury  for 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year : 

**  The  people  desire  no  war  ;  no  attack  upon  South  Carolina;  nor  do  they 
wish  to  see  her  needlessly  supplied  with  any  pretext  for  the  beginning  of  hoa- 
tlliticd.  Tbcy  wish  only  for  a  fair  defensive  policy  in  the  disaffected  State,  and 
for  the  active  influence  *of  the  Government  to  be  directed  against  secession  in 
any  States  that  are  endangered.    And,  even  ncrw,  the  distinct  adoption  of  sncfa 

*  See  extract  from  speech  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Tennessee,  on  page  400. 
But  it  was  only  the  radical  £&ction  of  the  party  which  had  thus  made  up  Us 
mind;  and  the  question  now  was,  whether  the  *^  conservative"  RepubUcaoB 
would  act  with  them,  or  would  avert  impending  war. 
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a  poUrr  wonld  eimble  Mr.  Buctumxii  to  dora  his  adiniimtrstiaa  w^  1^19^ 
pru^ui,  iuc  o«.i»p«n£,  perhiipfi  tre  ibaj  ftdd,  the  friendship  of  Kk  moot  4ci» 
mined  opponentB."^ 

Supposing  a  spirit  so  rational  and  so  magnanimons  as  this 
to  have  prevailed  among  the  moderate  men,  who  did  un- 
doubtedly constitute,  at  that  period,  a  considerable  majoritr 
of  ^ic  Republican  party — ^it  might  well  be  a  marvel  to  ail 
future  times,  if  unexplained,  by  what  extraordinary  meiDi 
and  influences  a  people  so  intelligent  and  civilized  as  tho«e 
of  the  United  States  were  inveigled  or  dragged  into  a  civQ 
conflict  so  tremendous  in  prospect  and  in  progress,  against 
all  their  interests  as  a  nation,  and  their  feelings  and  principles 
as  men.  ^ 

This  promising  state  of  mind,  however,  soon  began  to 
unilcrgo  a  very  striking  change,  the  eflicient  causes  of  which 
it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  point  out.  The  Republican 
party,  as  has  been  often  explained,  consisted  of  at  least  two 
wings.  But  while  the  conservative  portion,  composed  of 
men  chiefly  engaged  in  their  own  afiairs,  looked  on  and  did 
little,  except  furnish  the  funds — the  management  of  the 
smaller  circles,  which  largely  controlled  the  political  move 
ments  of  the  party,  was  in  the  hands  of  its  radical  and  more 
active  members.  They  were  like  the  "clubs"  of  Paris,  in 
the  old  French  Revolution.  They  were  closely  allied  to  eacL 
other  by  common  opinions;  motives,  and  interests.  Many  of 
them  lived  by  politics.  Many  held  office  in  the  nation  or 
State  by  virtue  of  the  recent  election,  and  many  more  were 
anxious  to  hold  it,  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 
Announcements  like  that  of  the  World,  in  regard  to  the 
probable  course  of  Mr.  Seward,  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  party,  and  opinions  like  those  expressed  by  the  Daili/ 
Advertiser^  the  organ  of  conservative  Republicans  in  the 
capital  city  of  Xew  England,  struck  a  chill  to  their  heart?. 
If  tliose  were  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiments,  they  could 
scarcely  see  what  the  party  had  gained,  except  the  short- 
lived triumph  of  an  accidental  election  ;   and  as  for  the 
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"Ebony  Idol,"  which  they  had  set  tip — it  would  soon  .be  as 
flat  on  its  face  as  the  image  of  Bel  in  the  Apocrypha. 

The  alarm  was  great ;  but  active  exertions  were  soon  in 
operation  to  turn  the  smoothly  flowing  tide  into  a  much 
more  troubled  channeL  Leading  radicals,  Governors  of 
States,  and  others,  hastened  to  Washington,  with  represen- 
tations of  the  disastrous  effect  which  the  declaration  of  such 
a  pacific  policy  was  having  upon  the  party  at  home ;  and  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  radical  managers  to  make  such  a  mis- 
sion seem  like  the  spontaneous  manifestation  of  public  senti- 
ment in  various  quarters  of  the  country.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  several  Northern  States  had 
come  together,  with  large  Republican  majorities,  and  consist- 
ing of  men,  who,  however  well  qualified  for  local  legislation, 
or  to  direct  ordinary  party  tactics,  were  scarcely  competent, 
in  all  instances,  in  point  of  experience,  foresight,  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  \dew,  to  act  the  part  of  statesmen  on  a  great 
national  stage,  at  a  crisis  like  the  present.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  Constitution  itself  was  made,  to  be  a  guide 
and  a  restraint  in  the  regulation  of  national  affairs ;  as  the 
admirable  constitution  of  Massachusetts  expresses  itself—"  to 
the  end  it  may  be  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men."  Too 
often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  small  party  opinions,  instead  of  con- 
stitutional principles,  prompted  the  action  of  State  authori- 
ties, both  legislative  and  executive,  on  the  occasion  in 
question. 

In  fine,  the  radicals  were  able  shortly  to  present  the 
aspect,  at  least,  of  a  turn  in  public  sentiment,  through  the 
medium  of  the  press  and  otherwise.  T^he  New  York  Tribune 
showed  itself  as  much  opposed  to  "a  reactionary  spirit"  as 
Governor  Andrew  himself  Indeed,  that  paper,  in  a  pungent 
editorial  article,  the  application  of  which  bould  not  be  mis- 
understood, undertook  to  rebuke,  with  much  severity,  certain 
"  eminent  men,"  of  whom  it  alleged  the  party  "  had  a  right  to 
expect  better  things ;"  "but  who,"  it  proceeded  to  say,  now 
"  counsel  that  it  repudiate  its  platform  of  principles,  confess 
itself  a  common  cheat,  turn  its  back  upon  those  who  elevated 
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it  to,  place,  and  convict  itself  of  having  either  been  a 
hypocrite  before  the  election,  or  of  being  a  akalking  eravea 
now."'  Such  '^parlous  words"  as  these  could  not  fiul  to 
produce  a  certain  effect ;  and,  indeed,  the  general  cry  mmoog 
the  radical  set  now  became — ^**Don^  yield  an  inch" — at  a 
moment  when  the  issue  depending  was,  peace  or  war  between 
kindred  States.  At  length  the  cue  was  given  and  takea. 
The  Washington  despatch  of  January  dd,  to  the  New  Yoik 
Evening  Post  (radicid),  stated,  that  ^  a  committee  of  Demo- 
crats from  New  York  have  urged  Mr.  Seward  to  approve  of 
Mr.  Crittenden's  Compromise,  but  he  refused."  On  the  same 
day  Mr.  Douglas  addressed  the  Senate  in  a  speech  distin- 
guifihed  by  his  usual  power  of  aigoment  and  eloquence,  and 
asked — 


'*  Why  Repablicana  could  not  miHe  on  tluit  com[iroiniiift  now  t 
on  ^0  other  Bide  seemed  determined  iaaetiu  a  party, ^^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  conflicting  views  of  the  demands  of 
the  situation,  au  incident  occurred  which  showed  at  once  that 
Mr.  Douglas  was  right  in  his  augury;  and  that  reluctant  to 
vote  directly  against  the  Crittenden  proposition,  in  the  face 
of  such  generally  expressed  public  sentiment,  yet  the  Repub- 
lican Senators  stood  ready  to  defeat  it  by  indirection.  This 
was  a  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, lie  moved  to  strike  jout  all  of  Mr.  Crittenden's  prop- 
osition, after  the  preamble,  which  had  asserted  the  danger  of 
the  Union,  and  the  divisions  in  Congress,  rendering  it  un- 
likely that  such  consent  could  be  obtained  in  the  way  of 
legislation  as  might  avert  the  threatened  evils ;  and,  there- 
fore, referring  the  question  to  the  people  of  the  several  States 
— and  to  insert  the  following  resolution  in  lieu  of  the  series 
proposed  by  Mr.  Crittenden : 

"  That  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  arc  ample  for  the  preserration  of 

the  Union  and  the  protection  of  all  the  material  interests  of  the  country ;  that 

•  it  needs  to  be  obeyed,  rather  than  amended ;  and  that  an  extrication  fttnn  tb« 

present  dangers  is  to  be  looked  for  in  strenuous  efforts  to  preseire  the  peao«^ 

'  Quoted  in  Carpenter^s  *'  Logic  of  History,**  p.  14A. 
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t    protect  the  public  property,  and  enforce  the  laws,  rather  than  in  gaaranteee 
I    for  particular  difficulties,  or  conoesdonB  to  unreasonable  demands. 
(  **  That  all  attempts  to  dissoWe  the  present  VnioD,  or  orerthrow  or  abandon 

,  the  present  Constitution,  with  the  hope  or  expectation  of  constructing  a  new 
one,  are  dangerous,  illusory,  and  destructive ;  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  no  such  reconstruction  is  practicable ;  and,  therefore, 
(  to  the  nuuntenance  of  the  existing  Union  and  Constitution  should  be  directed 
all  tiie  energies  of  all  the  departments  of  the  Goremment  and  the  efforts  of  all 
good  citizens." 

This,  it  is  evident,  was  mere  wilfulness  and  trifling. 
Mr.  Clark's  amendment  admitted  the  **  dangers"  and  the 
"  difficulties  "  of  the  situation,  by  retaining  Mr.  Crittenden's 
preamble,  and,  indeed,  by  necessary  implication  of  its  own 
terms — and  hence,  by  a  very  odd  sort  of  logic,  it  resolved, 
that  no  steps  were  necessary,  in  order  to  avert  those  dangers, 
or  to  relieve  the  country  from  those  difficulties!  In  fact, 
although  every  clause  of  the  amendment  was  indisputable 
*  (except,  perhaps,  that  ^^  particular  difficulties  "  may  be  reason- 
ably and  justly  thought  to  claim  suitable  remedies),  and  the 
individual  statements,  therefore,  were  true ;  yet,  in  the  gross, 
and  in  its  actual  effi^,  it  was  sflkiply  an  evasion  of  the  whole 
question.  Undoubtedly,  the  Constitution  was  unexception- 
able, and  had  served  a  most  excellent  purpose  for  a  period  of 
seventy  years ;  and  if  *^  obeyed,"  might  still  maintain  the 
country  in  happiness  and  prosperity  for  all  generations.  But 
the  .very  cause  of  complaint  was,  that  it  had  not  been 
"obeyed,"  in  the  hostile  legislation  of  all  the  Northern 
States  against  the  practical  execution  of  that  one  of  its  pro- 
visions, which  could  alone  be  the  source  of  "  difficulties " 
between  the  North  and  the  South ;  and  which,  of  all  its 
"  guarantees,"  was  that  one,  upon  agreement  to  which  by  the 
free  States  had  altogether  depended  the  original  ratification 
of  the  instrument  itself  by  the  slave  States.  Nor  would  it 
be  at  all  complimentary  to  the  understanding  of  the  Repub- 
lican Senators  to  suppose  them  to  have  imagined,  that  the 
Constitution  was  "  obeyed,"  in  its  spirit  and  intent,  in  the 
sectional  position  at  that  moment  occupied  by  the  "geograph- 
ical "  party  of  which  they  were  themselves  among  the  lead- 
18 
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ing  membera.  And,  especially  nnce  the  political  victory  hid 
Dot  been  won  by  their  own  **  bow  and  Bpear,"  bat  waa  owing 
to  the  unhappy  divisions  of  their  opponents — ^anhappy,  in 
every  sense,  since  those  opponents  constituted  a  large  mqo^ 
ity  of  the  people  of  the  common  country — those  Senators 
were  not,  as  legislators,  in  the  position  of  mere  party  leaden; 
but,  under  the  new  phase  of  a&irs,  became  grand  arbitraton 
between  the  two  sections  as  statesmen,  and  men  of  honor  tnd 
patriotic  principle,  to  see  to  it  that  the  cause  of  controYenj 
should  be  adjusted  by  a  wise,  just,  and  generoua  course  of 
proceeding. 

The  question  was  soon  taken  upon  this  amendment^  and  I 
all  the  Republican  Senators,  Mr.  Seward  among  them,  were 
found  to  be  in  favor  of  it  The  vote  stood  25  to  28 ;  though 
it  is  proper  to  state  that  six  Democratic  Senators,  of  those 
f!rom  the  slave  States  who  still  remained  behind,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  their  places.  A  reconsideration  was  imme- 
diately moved  by  Mr.  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had 
voted  with  the  majority ;  but  the  question  was  not  reached 
until  the  eighteenth  of  January,  when  it  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  27  to  24 ;  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  being  amoDg 
the  "  yeas,"  and  Mr.  Seward  with  the  "  nays."  It  was  evi- 
dent from  the  result  thus  obtained,  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  expect  the  necessary  two-thirds  for  Mr.  Crittenden's  propo- 
sition, which  was  henceforth  of  no  avail ;  though  the  struggle 
was  still  kept  up  to  procure  its  adoption,  both  id  the  countrr 
and  in  Congress,  until  the  final  disposition  of  it,  on  the  third 
of  March,  the  day  on  which  the  session  came  to  its  close. 
In  the  mean  time,  on  the  twelfth  of  January,  Mr.  Seward  had 
made  his  long-expected  speech ;  and  public  interest  was  pro- 
foundly awakened  to  learn  the  spirit  in  which  the  coming 
Secretary  of  State — "one  word"  from  whom,  the  Woridt 
Washington  correspondent  had  said,  in  fa«>r  of  the  Crit- 
tenden proposition,  "  would  instantly  settle  the  controversy.'' 
Alas,  that  word  had  been  already  spoken,  in  another  direc- 
tion, by  the  "  aye  "  of  Mr.  Seward  for  the  amendment  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Senator.    The  vote  of  the  Republican  mem- 
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ben  of  the  Senate  was  a  blank  deniai  of  the  necessity  of  com- 
promise, and  showed,  of  course,  that  they  had  deliberately 
made  up  their  minds  to  refuse  any  negotiation.  The  result 
was  as  gratifying  to  the  determined  secessionists  as  to  the 
radicals  themselves. 

Mr.  Seward's  carefully  prepared  and  ingeniously  phrased 
speech  at  once  dissipated  every  hope,  if  any  could  yet  remain, 
.  of  public  aid  from  him,  in  favor  of  any  compromise.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  convictions  and  feelings  of 
Mr.  Seward  led  him  sincerely  to  desire  a  settlement,  and 
above  all  things  the  avoidance  of  civil  war;  and  that  he  con- 
tinued earnestly  to  hope,  long  afterwards,  and  perhaps 
throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the  war,  for  the  restoration 
of  national  affairs  upon  their  original  constitutional  basis.  But 
at  the  moment,  the  Secretaryship  of  State  was  as  yet,  possi- 
bly, in  abeyance.  The  inveterate  radicals  looked  at  him 
then,  as  afterwards,  with  moody  brows  and  jealous  eyes. 
Might  it  not  have  been  thought,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  the  unity  of  a  party,  at  best  in  a  minority,  would  require 
the  sacrifice  of  a  too  conservative  leader,  however  eminent, 
in  order  to  pacify  the  anger  of  the  radical  wing,  already 
muttered  in  no  measured  tones  ?  In  a  word,  could  he  attain 
a  position  in  which,  doubtless,  he  thought  himself  qualified 
and  able  to  render  the  highest  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union — if  the  determined  opposition  of  the  radicals  were 
aroused  ?  Possibly  not — ^but  he  might  have  saved  his  conn-  • 
try,  in  spite  of  them.  The  speech  in  question,  accordingly, 
was  made  up  of  many  excellent  generalizations,  and  was  not 
9  little  rambling  and  vague.  It  would  have  answered  the 
•purpose  of  a  speech  extremely  weU,  if  there  had  been  no 
pressing  occasion  for  making  out  a  distinct  and  decided  line 
of  policy ;  without  which  no  speech  could  be  of  the  slightest 
use  towards  changing  the  rapid  course  of.  instantly  disastrous 
events.  It  rather  put  aside,  for  the  present,  the  idea  of  some 
sort  of  compromise,  than  refused  it  A  single  specimen  of 
this  remarkable  production,  considering  the  immediate  exi- 
gency, may  suffice : 
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"After  the  angry  ezdtemeiita  of  the  boor  h&Tc  Babmded,  and  caboseBi 
once  more  sba!!  have  resumed  its  aocnatomed  swaj  orer  the  pablic  maid- 
then,  and  not  until  then— one,  two,  or  three  yeazs  hence— I  ahoold  cheecfHlh 
adrise  a  convention  of  the  people,  to  be  aiaembled  hi  parsoAnce  of  tbeCoaiB- 
tution,  to  consider  and  dedde  whether  any  and  whnt  amendmenta  of  the  (v- 
ganic  national  law  ought  to  be  made.** 

It  was  as  if,  when  the  loosening  and  crashing  timben  of 
A  dam  were  about  to  break  away  and  give  place  io  the  im- 
petuous torrent,  to  sweep  downwards  in  its  conrse  flocks  and 
herds  and  the  habitations  of  men — ^the  householder  should 
fold  his  hands,  and  say,  that  he  wonld  attend  to  the  matter 
at  some  convenient  future  opportunity !  The  question  was, 
upon  the  adoption  of  measures  noi0,  which  should  make  "the 
angry  excitements  of  the  hour"  subside. 

The  tone  of  the  Republican  press  was  changed,  at  once, 
upon  the  publication  of  this  speech.  Even  the  most  moderate 
of  those  sheets  saw  the  dawning  of  new  light,  and  their  specu- 
lations took  a  marvellously  abrupt  turn.  The  proposition, 
upon  wliieli  the  mind  of  the  whole  country,  as  it  were,  had 
been  so  long  fixed,  with  a  certain  tremulous  hope,  and  all 
similar  projects  before  Congress,  were  now  suddenly  conven- 
ed into  "  complicated  and  artificial  expedients,"  upon  whioli 
"  certain  persons  had  been  laboriously  toiling."  *  There  wa< 
a  great  deal  of  "  backing  up "  to  be  done  on  this  occasion, 
and  it  was  done.  As  one  specimen  of  this  species  of  politi- 
cal ma  nam  V  ring,  the  foIloAving  Washington  despatch  to  the 
Xew  Y<>rk  Herald  may  serve  to  exhibit  the  general  system 
of  o])or:itions : 

"  Senator  Wilson  has  jast  rcturnod  from  Massachusetts  ;  says  the  RepT:bf> 
cans  til  ere  are  stronger  tlian  erer  in  their  fiiith.  He  states,  that  the  DemorraU 
and  Bill  and  Evtrctt  men  told  him  that  nov  ik»  the  time  to  settle  tht  q\K*(ion 
ofdavcry.  Tlie  secession  movement  in  South  CaroUna  *'  (and  similar  cauics 
referred  to)  "  confirmed  his  constituents  in  thdr  determination  to  dapost  "/ 
the  fjvcitfooi  noir  and  forever.  When  asked  how  they  would  dUpose  of  iu  xi-.i- 
Senator  intiiuatod,  that  nuiaincd  to  he  seen^  • 


*  See  Boston  Daily  AdtertUer,  and  other  journals  of  the  party,  at  tbo 
time. 

•  Quoted  in  the  Boston  Courier j  of  January  S6th,  1861. 
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The  effect  of  a  fabrication  like  tliis  upon  the  Sonthem 
mind,  at  sacl)  a  mon^ent,  in  connection  with  the  stand  taken 
by  the  entire  body  of  Republican  Senators,  may  be  readily 
conceived.  In  the  mean  time,  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Virginia  had  determined  upon  a  strenuous  effort  of  interposi- 
tion.to  save  the  country,  if  possible,  from  those  impending  ills 
which  now  presented  themselves  to  the  public  vision  in  a  much 
more  definite  shape  than  heretofore,  and  excited  xmiversal 
alarm,  except  among  those,  on  both  sides,  who  hailed  thei)* 
approach  as  the  means  to  an  end  which  both  had  in  view. 
For  no  rational  man  could  then  doubt,  or  can  doubt  upon  the 
evidence,  that  the  ultra-radicals  of  that  day  hoped  and  be- 
lieved— since  the  main  body  of  the  Republicans,  and  especial- 
ly a  large  majority  of  the  Republican  members  of  Congress, 
disavowed,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  all  purposes  looking 
towards  emancipation — ^that  the  end  of  the  controversy, 
whether  by  means  of  war  or  otherwise,  would  be  the  separa- 
tion of  the  North  from  slavery,  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.     . 

The  venerable  Mr.  Quincy  had  pronounced  it  the  duty  of 
t?ie  Nbnthy  some  years  earlier,  "  to  take  possession  of  the 
Government,"  and  to  administer  it  according  to  Northern 
opinions,  "at  any  hazard,  even  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  itself."  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  had  publicly  boasted, 
iiVthe  phrase  so  often  quoted  in  the  newspapers,  that  he  had 
been  engaged  "  for  nineteen  years "  in  the  work  of  dissolu- 
tion, an  object  in  which  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  ad- 
mirers of  his  oratorical  efforts  did  not  ftdly  sympathize.  The  ^ 
New  York  Tribuney  which,  more  than  any  other  journal  of 
the  period,  was  the  express  and  ablest  organ  of  the  "radical 
wing "  of  the  Republican  party,  on  the  2d  day  of  March, 
1861 — that  is,  at  the  very  high  tide  of  the  secession  demon- 
stration— explictly  declared  iU  opinion,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  that  the  slave  States  had  "  a  moral  right,"  if  they 
chose,  "to  form  an  independent  nation."  The  construction 
to  be  put  upon  the  intimations  of  Mr.  Wilson — ^however  truly 
they  represented  the  sentiments  of  "Democrats  and  Bell  and 
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I  ifig  resolntioQ,  to  the  '^causes  of  separation,"  which  it  was 
I  conceived  were  to  justify  the  ^'  proceeding,  when  necessary 
n  for  one  people  to  dissolyb  the  political  bands  which  have 
I    connected  them  loith  (xnothefJ*^  . 

^  The  interposition  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  at 

,  the  now  existing  emergency,  has  been  already  allnded  to. 
This  consisted  of  the  passage  of  certain  resolutions,  on  the 
nineteenth  day  of  January,  inviting  the  several  States  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  meet  those  named  in  the  resolu- 
tions, on  the  part  of  Virginia,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  on 
the  fourth  of  the  ensuing  February,  '^  to  consider,  and  if 
practicable,  agree  upon  some  suitable  adjustment " — ^^  in  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Constitution  was  originally  formed,  and 
consistently  with  its  principles.''  The  propositions  intro- 
duced into  Congress  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  together  with  a  pro- 
vision for  the  protection  of  slavery  in  territories  lying  south 
of  36®  30'  north  latitude,  during  the  continuance  of  the  terri- 
torial government,  were  recommended  to  "constitute  the 
basis  of  such  an  adjustment  of  the  unhappy  controversy ''  as 
would  be  accepted  by  the  people  of  that  Commonwealth. 
Every  thing  here  depended  upon  the  temper  with  which  such 
a  proffer  as  this  would  be  met  by  the  several  legislative 
assemblies  of  the  free  States ;  and,  considering  the  political 
basis  on  which  those  bodies  themselves  stood,  the  prospect 
certainly  was  not  very  encouraging.  The  result  of  a  cordial 
agreement,  by  such  a  body  of  men  as  might  be  selected,  if 
the  spirit  were  willing,  to  confer  with  gentlemen  of  the  char- 
acter and  standing  of  those  named  by  Virginia— even  upon 
something  less,  perhaps,  than  was  claimed  by  the  "  Mother 
of  Presidents  " — would  have  had  the  certain  .effect  of  con- 
fining secession  to  the  seven  States  already  in  that  attitude ; 
and  must  have  led,  at  i)0  distant  date,  to  the  return  of  them 

versing  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Curtis,  of  New  York,  offered,  substantially,  the 
same  amendment,  and  sustained  it  by  an  able  speech.  Mr.  Nye,  of  that  State, 
also  supported  it,  and  it  was  adopted ;  and,  being  infonncd  of  this  fact,  the 
author  and  his  friends  resumed  their  setts  in  the  oonTention.** — Biaiory  of  ih» 
RMlwn^  etc.,  by  Joshua  B.  Giddmgs. 
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iBg  resolution,  to  the  ^^caoses  of  separation,''  which  it  was 
conceived  were  to  justify  the  "proceeding,  when  necessary 
fbr  one  people  to  dissolyb  the  political  bands  which  have 
connected  them  toith  another J*^  . 

The  interposition  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  at 
the  now  existing  emergency,  has  been  already  alluded  to. 
This  consisted  of  the  passage  of  certain  resolutions,  on  the 
Dineteenth  day  of  January,  inviting  the  several  States  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  meet  those  named  in  the  resolu- 
tions, on  the  part  of  Virginia,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  on 
the  fourth  of  the  ensuing  February,  "  to  consider,  and  if 
practicable,  agree  upon  some  suitable  adjustment " — "  in  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Constitution  was  originally  formed,  and 
consistently  with  its  principles."  The  propositions  intro- 
duced into  Congress  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  together  with  a  pro- 
Tision  for  the  protection  of  slavery  in  territories  lying  south 
of  36^  30'  north  latitude,  during  the  continuance  of  the  terri- 
torial government,  were  recommended  to  "constitute  the 
basis  of  such  an  adjustment  of  the  unhappy  controversy  "  as 
-would  be  accdpted  by  the  people  of  that  Commonwealth. 
£very  thing  here  depended  upon  the  temper  with  which  such 
a  proffer  as  this  would  be  met  by  the  several  legislative 
assemblies  of  the  free  States ;  and,  considering  the  political 
basis  on  which  those  bodies  themselves  stood,  the  prospect 
certainly  was  not  very  encouraging.  The  result  of  a  cordial 
agreement,  by  such  a  body  of  men  as  might  be  selected,  if 
the  spirit  were  willing,  to  confer  with  gentlemen  of  the  char- 
acter and  standing  of  those  named  by  Virginia— even  upon 
something  less,  perhaps,  than  was  claimed  by  the  "  Mother 
of  Presidents  " — would  have  had  the  certain  .effect  of  con- 
fining secession  to  the  seven  States  already  in  that  attitude ; 
and  must  have  led,  at  i)o  distant  date,  to  the  return  of  them 

versing  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Cnrtia,  of  New  York,  offered,  substantially,  the 
same  amendment,  and  sustahied  it  by  an  able  speech.  Mr.  Nye,  of  that  State, 
also  supported  it,  and  it  was  adopted ;  and,  being  informed  of  this  fact,  the 
snthor  and  his  friends  resumed  their  seats  in  the  conTention.*^ — BiUory  of  ih» 
JUbeUum^  etc.,  by  Joshua  B.  Giddings. 
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Everett  men !  "—could  scaroelj  admit  of  a  question.  On  tlie 
4th  of  the  preceding  June,  a  few  days  after  the  aesflion  of 
{he  Chicago  Republican  Convention;  Mr.  Sumner,  in  a  speech 
to  the  Senate,  afterwards  published  and  circulated  in  a 
pamphlet  form,  under  the  significant  title  of  ^  The  Barbarism 
of  Slavery,"  thus  gave  the  key-note  to  the  designs  of  thai 
section  of  the  party  to  which  he  himself  belong^: 

"  Thus,  sir,  speaking  fbr  freedom  for  Kanns,  I  hare  spoken  for  Jretdom 
everywhere.  «  «  «  You  may  r^ectil  (that  is,  this 'caiue'X  but  it  w&lbt 
only  for  to-day.  The  sacred  ammoniy  between  freedom  and  daveiy  mn,  end 
only  in  the  triiimph  of  fit^edom.  The  same  question  will  soon  be  carried  b» 
fore  that  high  tribanal,  n^freme  ower  Senaie.and  Comrif  where  the  jn^ea  wSL 
be  counted  by  millions,  and  where  the  Judgment  rendered  will  b^  the  adems 
charge  of  an  aroused  people,  instructing  a  new  President,  in  the  name  of  frei^ 
dom,  to  see  that  civilization  reoeires  no  detriment** 

This  was  the  "  irrepressible  conflict,"  with  the  new  de 
ment  of  "  sacred  animosity  "  introduced,  to  impel  one  sec- 
tion of  the  people  to  "  take  possession  of  the  Government " 
to  the  detriment  of  the  other  section,  against  the  law.  In- 
deed, the  populace  are  here  appealed  to  as  supreme  over  both 
the  legislative  and  the  judicial  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  a  shrewd  hint  to  them  to  assume  supremacy  over 
the  Executive  department  also ;  and  all,  "  in  the  name  of 
freedom,"  when  there  was  no  freedom  concerned  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  that  of  negro  slaves  held  in  that  condition  by  >'irtue 
of  the  organic  national  statute  !  And  to  cite  no  more  instances, 
the  Chicago  Convention  itself — though  it  were  to  be  hoped 
that  a  large  proportion  of  its  members  failed  to  obser\'e  the 
'  effect  of  the  declaration,'  had  appealed,  in  its  final  and  clinch- 

*  This  hope  could  hardly  be  indulged  after  reading,  at  a  later  date,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  transaction,  by  one  of  the  principal  actors  at  Chicago: 

^*  The  report  (tliat  Is,  of  the  resolutions)  bemg  read,  tlie  author  proposed 
an  amendment,  respecting  the  *  self-cyident  truths  *  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, •  •  •  which  was  rejected.  Unwilling  to  ait  in  a  conrention 
that  hesitated  to  respect  the  primal  iruthi  upon  vhick  the  Oovemmnd  itat 
founded,  the  author  left  the  hall.  As  he  went  to  his  lodgings,  gontlemco  from 
diifcrcnt  States  accompanied  him,  wishing  to  have  another  convention  called 
of  men  who  would  abide  by  the  doctrtnet  of  the  OwemmetU.    But,  while  coo- 
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iag  resolution,  to  thie  ^^caoses  of  separation,"  which  it  was 
conceived  were  to  justify  the  "  proceeding,  when  necessary 
for  one  peapU  to  dissolyb  the  political  bands  which  have 
connected  them  with  another. '^^  . 

The  interposition  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  at 
the  now  existing  emergency,  has  been  already  alluded  to. 
This  consisted  of  the  passage  of  certain  resolutions,  on  the 
Dineteenth  day  of  January,  inviting  the  several  States  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  meet  those  named  in  the  resolu- 
tions, on  the  part  of  Virginia,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  on 
the  fourth  of  the  ensuing  February,  '^  to  consider,  and  if 
practicable,  agree  upon  some  suitable  adjustment " — ^'  in  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Constitution  was  originally  formed,  and 
consistently  with  its  principles."  The  propositions  intro- 
duced into  Congress  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  together  with  a  pro- 
Tision  for  the  protection  of  slavery  in  territories  lying  south 
of  36^  30'  north  latitude,  during  the  continuance  of  the  terri- 
torial government,  were  recommended  to  ^constitute  the 
basis  of  such  an  adjustment  of  the  unhappy  controversy  "  as 
-would  be  accepted  by  the  people  of  that  Commonwealth. 
£very  thing  here  depended  upon  the  temper  with  which  such 
a  proffer  as  this  would  be  met  by  the  several  legislative 
assemblies  of  the  free  States ;  and,  considering  the  political 
basis  on  which  those  bodies  themselves  stood,  the  prospect 
certainly  was  not  very  encouraging.  The  result  of  a  cordial 
agreement,  by  such  a  body  of  men  as  might  be  selected,  if 
the  spirit  were  willing,  to  confer  with  gentlemen  of  the  char- 
acter and  standing  of  those  named  by  Virginia— even  upon 
something  less,  perhaps,  than  was  claimed  by  the  '^  Mother 
of  Presidents  " — would  have  had  the  certain  .effect  of  con- 
fining secession  to  the  seven  States  already  in  that  attitude ; 
and  must  have  led,  at  i)0  distant  date,  to  the  return  of  them 

Tersing  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Curtis,  of  New  York,  offered,  substantially,  the 
same  amendment,  and  sustained  it  by  an  able  speech.  Mr.  Nye,  of  that  State, 
also  supported  it,  and  it  was  adopted ;  and,  being  informed  of  this  fact,  the 
author  and  his  friends  resumed  their  seats  in  the  conTention.** — JERalary  of  ihi 
JUbellion^  etc.,  by  Joshua  B.  Giddings. 
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all,  if  from  no  other  strong  motive,  yet  fipom  that  of  one  otc» 
powering  interest  common  to  the  Blave  States.  If  the  poo- 
tion  of  those  seven  States  were  irregular,  for  a  time,  ooti^nlT 
it  would  be  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  the  history  of 
x^^  nations,  and  by  no  means  so  irregular  as  civil  war. 

The  proposition  of  ^Virginia  was  like  a  fire-brand  suddenly 
presented  at  the  portals  of  the  Republican  magasine,  and  tbe 
whole  energies  of  the  radicals  were  at  once  enlisted  to  make 
it  of  no  effect.  The  slaveholding  States  of  Delaware^  Mary- 
land, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Missouri, 
cheerfully  responded  to  the  appeal  of  Virginia ;  but  it  was 
quite  evident  that  they  had,  in  general,  made  ap  their  minds 
to  test  the  question,  now — ^whether  their  slave  property  was 
to  be  safe  in  the  future  or  not,  under  the  protection  promiaed 
by  the  Constitution.  Of  the  eighteen  free  States,  five,  namdy, 
Wisconsin,  Aiinnesota,  Michigan,  California,  and  Oregon, 
sent  no  commissioners — ^the  two  latter,  indeed,  precluded  by 
the  great  distance  and  the  brief  time  between  the  notice  and 
the  day  appointed  fgr  the  conference,  but  the  others  from 
disincliuation.  Several  others  selected  men  of  eminent  cha^ 
actor,  in  whole  or  in  part,  who  might  be  depended  upon 
to  act  with  discretion  and  honor  for  the  true  interests  of  the 
common  country.  In  other  cases,  it  was  quite  different.  In 
the  great  State  of  New  York,  the  newly  elected  Republican 
Governor,  Mr.  Morgan,  would  doubtless  have  appointed  com- 
missioners of  conservative  tendencies;  but  the  Republican 
legislature  chose  to  make  the  selection,  and  the  delegation 
from  that  State  was  somewhat  unequally  divided  between 
conservatives  and  the  most  uncompromising  radicals.  In 
Massachusetts,  the  popular  alarm  at  the  idea  of  war  was  very 
great,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  legislature  would  choo^o 
commissioners  disposed  to  aid  any  reasonable  plan  for  tho 
settlement  of  the  controversy.  But,  under  whatever  misa|>- 
prehcnsion,  the  power  of  appointment  was  unfortunately  con- 
ferred upon  the  executive.  It  was  well  kno^^ii  that  ho  was 
altogether  opposed  to  taking  any  part  in  the  contemplated 
proceedings;  but  he  yielded  finally  to  the  formal  request 
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of  tbe  members  of  Congress  from  Massacliusetts,  siguified  to 
bim  under  date  of  January  28tb,  by  every  one,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Sumner.* 

The  names  of  not  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  Republican 
party,  who  were  considered  well  qualified  for  such  a  mission, 
and  whose  appointment  would  have  given  satisfiiction  to 
men  of  all  parties,  except  the  extreme  radical  faction,  had 
been  prominently  before  the  public  on  this  occasion.  It  was 
thought  that  the  legislature,  if  it  had  retained  the  power  of 
naming  the  commissioners,  would  have  chosen  several,  at 
least,  of  the  more  moderate  Republican  class ;  and,  possibly, 
considering  that  the  subject  of  the  proposed  conference  was  of 
•peculiarly  national  character,  in  which  men  of  all  parties  were 
profoundly  interested,  that  the  legislature  might  prove  plac- 
able enough  to  permit  even  the  Democrats  and  conservatives 
who  had  supported  Bell  and  Everett,  to  be  represented,  in 
part,  according  to  the  example  set  by  the  New  York  General 

*  The  following  ia  a  copy  of  their  request  It  will  be  obserred,  by  Its 
date,  that  their  moYement  was  made  one  week  before  the  day  appointed  for 
the  conference.  Action  was  not  taken  upon  it  in  Massaehusetts,  howerer, 
until  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  conference : 

^  HouvB  or  BBPanzHTATXTB,  WaBhlngton,  January  28,  IMl. 
**  H,  E,  Oofoemor  J.  A.  Akdeiw,  Mom, 

"  DxAB  SiK  :  It  is  deemed  by  some  of  us  adTisable  that  the  Commonwealth 
should  be  represented  at  the  meeting  of  delegates  of  States,  to  be  held  at  this 
place  on  the  4th  proximo.    We,  therefore,  beg  leaye  respectfully  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  expediency  of  early  action  in  the  premises. 
"  We  are  your  obedient  serrants, 

"ALU.  H.  Rice, 
<«Cha8.R.  Train, 
"Hkoit  Wilson, 
**C.  F.Adams, 
**  Jno.  B.  Allit, 
**  Jajos  Buffinoton, 
"H.L.DAW18, 
"T.  D.  Eluoit, 

"A.  BURLINOAMS, 

"D.  W.  GoocH, 
"ChablbDilano.** 

18» 
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Assembly.  In  consequence  of  the  oppoutian  of  the  Ghnrenor^ 
and  of  that  portion  of  the  legislatme  in  sympathy  with  Ui 
views,  action  had  been  delayed  nntil  the  4th  of  February,  the 
day  designated  for  the  meeting  at  Washington.  At  length, 
in  an  evil  hour,  bat  doubtless  in  the  confidence  that  smu 
reasonable  respect  would  be  paid  to  the  various  views  of 
men,  at  an  exigency  so  critical,  the  committee  which  had  the 
matter  in  charge  agreed  to  report  a  resolution  to  the  le^sla- 
ture  for  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners  by  the  Execu- 
tive authority ;  which  was  adopted  by  both  branches  on  the 
evening  of  February  4th.  The  names  of  those  whom  the 
Governor  had  fixed  upon  were  announced  on  the  following 
morning;  and  the  public  were  astounded  to  observe  thai 
s^ven  more  thoroughly  uncompromisiDg  gentlemen  could  not 
have  been  selected  in  the  State.  In  fact,  they  were  evidently 
to  be  sent  to  Washington,  not  to  confer,  but  to  resist ;  and 
their  united  influence,  exerted  in  that  direction,  in  combinar 

Hion  with  that  of  the  other  radical  members,  throughout  the 
course  of  the  proceedings,  proved  extremely  unfavorable  to 
the  effect  of  any  measures  of  adjustment  which  might  he 
adopted,  and  rendered  whatever  was  actually  accomplished 
of  no  avail. 

^  Indeed,  the  Northern  legislatures,  in  general,  having  come 
under  the  control  of  the  sectionalists,  were  extremely  reluc- 
tant to  accede  to  the  invitation  of  Virginia ;  and  although 
professing  their  desire  for  a  friendly  conference,  in  their  reso- 
lutions for  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  took  care  to 
let  it  be  known  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
basis  of  adjustment  proposed.*  Several  of  them,  in  merely 
formal  compliance,  simply  requested  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  State,  in 
the  Convention  ;  that  is,  Ilepublican  politicians,  already, 
both  privately  and  officially  implicated  in  the  doings  of  the 

*  All  but  New  Jersey,  the  only  free  State  which  had  given  a  Democratic 
majori^  m  the  election.  The  rcsolations  of  ita  legislature  set  forth  that  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Crittenden  would  be  *'  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey." 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^4 
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party,  instead  of  men  from  whom  some  impartial  consider- 
ation of  the  sabject  might  be  expected  as  possible".  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this  effort  at  ^' hedging,**  the  radicals 
were  in  a  state  of  extreme  trepidation.  The  Convention  con- 
tained many  gentlemen  of  great  public  reputation,  and  who 
had  held  eminent  offices  in  the  nation  and  at  home,  both 
from  the  border  slave  States  and  from  several  of  the  free 
States.  There  seemed  reason  to  apprehend,  that  their  de- 
liberations might  produce  a  strong  public  impression,  and 
prove  unfavorable  to  the  interests  and  objects  of  the  parti/. 
It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  the  following  despatch  was 
sent  to  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  by  a  Red  and  Black  Re- 
publican, who  afterwards  became  somewhat  notorious  in  a 
military  capacity : 

*"  February  l,iB6L 
"  7b  Chvfmar  Randall  : 

'<  Appoint  commiBsionen    to  Waflhmgton  Conferonce — myself   one — io 

tirertffthen  our  side.  Carl  Schubz.*' 

The  subjoined  letter,  also,  from  one  of  the  Senators  in 
Congress  from  Michigan,  presenting  the  views  of  himself  and 
his  colloague,  though  oftencited  in  the  public  journals,  is  of 
too  much  interest  to  be  omitted  here : 

**  WASHnroTOH,  Febrnaiy  11, 1861. 
**  Mt  dear  Gotxrnor  :  Goyemor  Bingham '  and  myself  telegraphed  to  yoa 
on  Saturday,  at  the  requeit  of  Mauachuttttt  and  New  York*  to  send  delegates 
to  the  Peace  Compromise  Congress.  They  admit  that  we  were  right  and  they 
were  wrong ;  that  mo  RepMiean  Stale  should  have  sent  delegates ;  but  they 
are  here,  and  canH  get  away.    Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Rhode  Island  are  caying  in, 

'  Mr.  Bingham,  one  of  the  Senators  from  Michigan,  wrote  to  the  Goremor 
of  that  State,  from  Washington,  under  date  of  February  16th : 

**  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  recommendations  of  thb  conTention  will 
have  considerable  influence  upon  the  public  ndnd  and  upon  the  action  of  Con- 
gress." 

'  This  letter  indicates,  therefore,  the  coincidence  of  riews  between  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  and  the  Michigan  Senator.  In  regard  to  New  Tork, 
however,  it  was  a  partial  misrepresentation.  d^hOe  a  minority  of  its  delega- 
tion were  of  the  most  **  stiff-backed  "  description,  there  were  others  of  a  yery 
different  spirit  But,  probably,  the  writer,  who  speaks  of  a  State  as  if  it  were 
Republican  property,  reckoned  all  but  the  **  stiff-backed  **  for  nothing. 
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and  there  is  some  danger  of  Slinoii;  and  nowthejbqgu^  lbrG«M  nki^li 
come  to  their  rcacne,  and  §a»e  ^  BqmbHem^pairtjfttoak  niptare^  I  hope  joi 
will  send  stiff-hacked  men,  or  none.  The  wh^  thing  wafc  gotten  vp  agHbit 
my  judgment  and  advice,  and  will  end  in  tiiin  smoke.  Still,  I  hope^  as  a  mtX' 
ter  of  courtesy  to  some  of  our  erring  brethren,  that  you  will  send  the  dd» 
gates.  Truly  your  friend, 

'*  Hia  Excdleney  Austin  Blais. 

**  P.  S. — Some  of  the  manufacturing  States  think  that  ajighi  would  be  av. 
fill  Without  a  little  bloodletting,  this  Union  will  not,  in  mj  eetiniatioD,  be 
worth  a  curse." 

If  this  truly  eloquent  and  statesmanlike  epistle  does  not 
express  the  views  of  the  Republican  managers  at  the  time, 
precisely,  it  docs  at  least  indicate  with  sufficient  clearneUr 
their  relations  towards  the  Peace  Conference,  and  the  dete^ 
mined  purpose  of  the  radicals  to  have  ^  a  fight ;  ^  and  it  fiu^ 
thcrmorc  foreshadows  the  actual  direction  given  to  futnie 
events.  There  were  enough  of  the  "stiff-backed"  in  the 
Peace  Conference  to  deprive  its  deliberations  and  their  resalt 
vof  all  moral  effect.  They  thought  much  more  of  saving 
■*  the  llepublican  party  from  rupture,"  than  of  taking  paisi^ 
to  prevent  the  threatened  dissolution  of  the  Union ;  an  event 
which  only  too  many  of  them  actually  desired,  and  which 
had  now  come  so  near,  because,  in  the  face  of  a  calamity  so 
dreadful,  " conserAativc "  Republicans  and  desjwrate  radicals 
continued  to  hold  together  and  to  act  in  concert  with  each 
other.  The  occasion  had  drawn  to  the  city  of  Washington 
very  many  persons  of  public  and  private  reputation,  espe- 
cially from  the  North  ;  and  their  efforts  were  not  wanting,  by 
argument  and  expostulation,  to  impress  the  radical  members 
of  the  conference  with  whom  tliey  were  acquainted,  with 
the  realities  of  the  situation,  and  in  striving  to  bring  about 
a  better  understanding.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The  reply  was 
— when  driven  to  an  explicit  avowal  of  what  they  desired — 
"  We  have  won  the  battle"  (which  was  not  the  fact,  since  the 
victory  had  fallen  to  them  by  accident),  '*  and  we  mean  to  have 
the  fruits."  The  conference  continued  its  sessions  until  Feb- 
ruary 27th.  It  is  useless  to  examine  its  doings  in  detail  A 
committee  of  one  from  each  State  represented  had  been  ap- 


*^"^^      ^^  ^      ^'       " 
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pointed  at  an  early  period  of  the  proceedings,  to  consider  tbe 
general  subject  before  the  conference ;  and  its  report,  after 
the  adoption  of  certain  amendments,  was  finally  agreed  to 
by  a  majority  of  the  delegates.  The  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  proposed  by  the  committee  were  contained  in 
seven  different  propositions,  the  vote  on  each  of  which  was 
taken  separately : 

I.  Slavery  was  prohibited  in  territory  north  of  the  paral- 
lel of  36**  30',  and  permitted  south  of  that  line.  No  law  was 
to  be  passed  by  Congress  or  the  local  legislatures,  to  prevent 
the  taking  of  slaves  into  the  latter  territory ;  and  on  either 
side  of  the  line,  territory,  with  inhabitants  sufficient  and  with 
a  republican  form  of  government,  was  to  be  admitted  either 
with  or  without  involuntary  servitude,  as  its  constitution 
might  provide. 

IL  No  future  acquisition  of  territory  was  to  be  made, 
except  by  discovery  and  for  certain  national  purposes,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  Senators  from  the  free 
States  and  the  slave  States  respectively. 

HI.  Congress  was  to  have  no  power,  by  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  or  by  any  ame'hdment  of  it,  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  any  State,  or  in  the  District  of-  Columbia,  or 
in  places  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States ;  nor  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  slaves  from  one 
slave  State  or  territory  to  another ;  but  they  were  not  to  be 
taken  through  States  or  territories  in  which  the  laws  forbade 
such  transit.  Slaves  were  not  to  b«  brought  into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  sale,  or  to  be  kept  there  on  the  way  to 
sale. 

•  IV.  No  such  construction  was  to  be  placed  on  the  ai:ticle 
of  the  Constitution  which  provides  for  the  delivery  of  fugi- 
tives from  service  or  labor,  as  to  prevent  States  from  passing 
laws  for  the  enforcement  of  that  provision. 

V.  The  foreign  slave  trade  was  to  be  forever  prohibited. 

VL  The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  for  the  delivery 
of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  and  in  relation  to  the  ap- 
portionment of  representatives  and  direct  taxes,  were  not  to 
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be  amended  or  abolished  without  the  oonflent  of  all  the 
States. 

yn.  Congress  was  to  proyide  by  law  for  the  payment,  bj 
the  United  States  to  the  owner,  of  the  fhll  valae  of  any  slaTe 
resoned  by  yiolence  or  intimidation,  or  whose  reoovery  might 
be  prevented  by  the  same  means.' 


'  It  ihoiild  be  BUted  that  Mr.  Chaie.  it  the  period  hi  (puttioQ  a  SomUot 
from  Ohio,  was  also  a  member  of  the  Peace  Gonferaiice ;  and  a  brief  lettv 
written  by  him  to  a  friend,  at  the  time,  exprearing  bis  apprehenaioos  ef  m 
a^'nstment,  came  to  light  at  a  later  period,  and  had  ertenaive  drcolatioii  ia 
the  newspapers  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

Fair  Basis  of  Settlement  in  the  ProposltlonB  of  the  PeSfOe  Conferenee ;  but  thaj  wera 
carried  only  by  bare  MiOoi^^^b*— "^^  Crittenden  Resolntiona.— The  Oommittee  of 
Thirteen.— Mr.  Toombs's  Statement  of  its  Spirit— Mr.  Douglas  on  the  Betolntiona.— Mr. 
Crittenden's  Opinion  of  their  Effect,  had  they  been  adopted.— Mr.  Pn^  and  Mr. 
Douglas,  as  to  the  readiness  of  Mr.  Dayis  and  Mr.  Toombs  to  aeeept  them,  if  agreed 
to  hj  the  Bepnbllcan  Members. — Resolutions  alreadj  rejected  by  the  House,  lost  in 
the  Senate,  by  a  Minority  of  One,  Mr.  Seward  not  yoting.— The  two-thirds  Yot« 
necessary  to  giye  them  Effect  could  not  haye  been  obtained,  had  all  the  Bouthen 
Senators  been  present— Mr.  Douglas's  Statement  that  many  of  the  Bepubliean  Leaden 
desired  Dissolution  and  War.— Mr.  Eyerett's  Letter,  of  Febroaiy  8d,  ISO,  to  the 
'**  Union  "  Meeting  at  Faneuil  HaU,  in  Opposition  to  "  Ooerdon,**  and  stating  the  FSsrty 
Obstacles  to  Adjustment— Certain  Antl- Abolition  Resolutions  pass  the  House.— The 
Faint-heartedness  of  the  Class  of  Republican  Leaders  who  were  Union  Men,  but  afhdd 
of  breaking  up  their  Party,  preyented  the  Settlement 

In  the  foregoing  propositions  of  the  Peace  Conference 
was  evidently  a  sound  basis  for  settlement  of  the  contro- 
versy. These  propositions  came  quite  up  to  the  resolutions 
introduced  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  except  in  regard  to 
the  comparatively  immaterial  point  of  the  transportation  of 
slaves  through  the  non-slaveholding  States ;  and  they  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  gladly  acceded  to  by  the  slave  States 
at  an  earlier  period.  Even  now,  if  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence, with  any  thing  approaching  to  general  concurrence,  or 
if  accepted  and  recommended  by  Congress,  the  countiv^ 
might  have  been  saved  from  its  coming  trials.  But  here  was 
the  difficulty  in  the  way.  No  such  general  concurrence  had 
existed,  and  there  was  no  hope  whatever  of  the  favorable 
action  of  Congress.  Though  the  majority  of  the  delegations 
from  several  of  the  free  States  voted  imifonnly  in  favor  of 
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the  propositions  in  torn,  the  fall  vote  of  the  delegftteAfiam 
others  of  the  free  States  was  given  uniformly  in  oppodtioD 
.  to  each.  Several  of  the  propositions  were  not  entirely  satis- 
factory to  some  of  the  slave  States ;  and  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  and  Vermont  were  sometimos  fonod 
voting  side  by  side  with  iNorth  Carolina  and  Virginia.  In 
fact,  the  propositions  were  carried  by  majorities  Bimply,  and 
in  some  instaiices  by  bare  majorities,  instead  of  by  any  gen- 
eral consent ;  and  so  far  as  their  effect  was  concerned,  tfaej 
might  as  well  not  have  been  carried  at  alL  The  same  spirit 
prevailed  in  the  conference,  which  had  been  already  exhib- 
ited by  Congress,  and  which  was  still  kept  up  to  the  close 
of  the  session.  The  Crittenden  resolutions  had  been  reported 
to  the  Senate  at  an  early  period,  from  the  Committee  of  Thi^ 
teen.  The  members  of  the  committee  were  Messrs.  PoveU 
and  Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Hunter  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Seward  of  New  York,  Mr.  Toombs  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Doug- 
las of  Illinois,  Mr.  Collamer  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Davis  o( 
IVIississippi,  Mr.  Wade  of  Oliio,  Mr.  Bigler  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Rice  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Doolittlc  of  WiscoDsin, 
and  Mr.  Grimes  of  Iowa.  Eight  of  the  members  were 
Democrats  or  conservatives;  five  were  Republicans.  Five 
were  from  the  slave  States,  and  eight  from  the  free  States. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  committee  could  have  been  more 
appropriately  constituted.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  it  is  evident  that  the  action  of  the  conservative 
majority  could  be  of  no  avail,  without  the  assent  of  the  Re- 
publican members.  Within  five  days  after  the  subject  had 
been  submitted  to  their  consideration,  on  December  23d,  Mr. 
Toombs  informed  his  constituents  in  Georgia  that — 

"A  vote  was  taken  in  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  on  amcndmentii  to  the 
Constitution,  proposed  by  the  Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden,  and  each  and  all  of 
tliem  were  voted  a^inAt  liarmoniously  by  the  Black-Republican  member*  of 
the  committee.  In* addition  to  these  facts,  a  migority  of  the  Black-Republican 
members  of  the  committee  declared  distinctly  tliat  tAty  had  no  ffnaraitUa  fi» 
fj/ffr,  which  was  silently  acquiesced  in  by  the  other  members.'*  * 


*  Quoted  in  Carpenter's  "  Logic  of  History,"  p.  1S9. 
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Where  the  obstacle  lay  may  be  learned,  also,  from  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Douglas  in  the  Senate,  January  3d,  in  which, 
referring  to  a  similar  plan  of  compromise,  introduced  by  himr 
self,  he  said: 

'*  I  belieye  this  to  be  a  Mr  basis  of  amicable  a^ostment.  If  you,  of  the 
Republican  side,  are  not  willing  to  accept  this,  nor  the  proportion  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Crittenden,  pray  tell  us  what  you  are  willing  to  do. 
I  address  the  inquiry  to  the  Rq>ublicans  alone,  for  the  reason  that,  in  the 
Committee  of  Thirteen,  a  few  days  ago,  every  member  from  the  Soiith,  includ- 
ing those  from  the  cotton  States  (Messrs.  Davis  and  Toombs),  expreated  their 
readineaa  to  euxept  the  propotUian  of  my  venerable  friend  from  Kentucky^  as  a 
final  utUemerU  of  the  eontrovereyj  if  tendered  and  natained  by  the  JUpuhUean 
membert,  Henee^  the  tole  reaponeibiUly  of  our  disayreement,  and  the  only  djfi- 
euiiy  m  the  way  of  an  amieable  adjuetment^  i$  with  the  JtepubUean  party  "  ^ 

Indeed,  Mr.  Toombs  himself,  in  a  speech  to  the  Senate, 
January  7th,  speaking  of  course  for  those  with  whom  he  was 
acting  as  well  as  for  himseli^  after  suggesting  the  conditions 
which  he  would  prefer  and  would  accept,  "  for  the  sake  of 
peace — ^permanent  peace  " — proceeded: 

«*  I  am  willing,  however,  to  take  the  propoeiUon  of  the  Senator  (from  Kezi- 
tucky),  as  It  was  understood  in  committee,  putUng  the  North  and  the  South  on 
the  same  ground,  prohibiting,  slavery  on  one  side,  acknowledgmg  slavery  and 
protecting  it  on  the  other ;  and  applying  that  to  all  fiiture  acquisitions,  so  that 
the  whole  continent,  to  the  north  pole,  shall  be  settled  upon  the  one  rule,  and 
to  the  south  pole,  under  the  other.*'  ' 

This  was  in  exact  conformity  with  the  propositions  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  and,  moreover,  the  principle  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  Mr.  Crittenden,  also,  in  a  published 
letter  to  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Cincinnati,  dated  March  27th, 
1861,  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  resolutions  which  bear  his 
name: 

*'  I  believe,  if  those  measures  thus  olEered  had  been,  at  a  suitable  tune, 
promptly  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  il  woM  have  ehedsed 
thcproyreu  of  the  rebellion  and  revduHonf  and  aaved  the  CTimoh.** 

On  the  day  of  the  final  disposition  of  the  question,  March 

'  **  Congressional  Globe,**  AppencUz,  18S0-'61,  p.  41. 

»  lb.,  1861,  p.  2ta  . 
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3d,  1861,  Mr.  PughyOf  Ohio,  deeUied,iii  a  speech  to  tk 

Senate : 

'* Before  the  Seniton  ihrni  the  State  of  Mliiifwripiii  left  tfala  (iiemlMi;! 
heard  one  of  them,  who  now  aammea,  at  leaet^  to  bePieaideBt  oTlheSoatbeBi 
Confederacy,  propose  to  aceejd  it  (that  U,  the  CtitteDden  proporitioBX  '■*'* 
mainiain  the  Union,  if  (hat  propontton  eoM  r«eeh§  Ae  vote  U  mtffhi  to  roemm 
from  the  other  aide  of  thieehamber.  Therefore,  of  all  tout  propoaitioDa»  of  iH 
your  amendments,  knowfaig  as  I  do,  and  knowfaig  that  the  hiatorian  will  write 
it  down,  ai  any  time  before  tkejint  of  Janmary^  a  iwo4hirdB  vote  far  the  CV#> 
tenden  ReaohOione,  in  thi»  tkcunber^  woM  haiee  taved  ewery  State  im  tke  Cmom 
but  South  Carolina:^  ' 

Mr.  Douglas  followed  Mr.  Pngh  on  this  ooeamon,  and 
remarked : 

'*  The  Senator  has  said,  that  if  the  Crittenden  propodtion  eonld  haTe  ihmhI, 
early  in  the  aesaion,  it  would  have  laTed  all  the  States,  except  Sonth  CbroGM. 
I  firmly  believe  it  wmld.  *  *  *  I  oan  confirm  the  Senator's  dedaiatiei^ 
Uiat  Senator  Davis  himseli;  when  on  the  Conmilttee  of  Tftrtaen,  wme  rm^fdt 
aU  timea  to  eompromiae  on  the  Crittenden  prcpoeition.  I  will  go  fiirther,  sad 
say  that  Mr.  Toombs  was  also."  • 

On  the  3d  of  March  a  final  disposition  was  made  of  the 
question.  The  House  had  already  rejected  the  me^^ore,  on 
the  27th  of  February,  by  a  vote  of  113  to  80.  In  the  Senate, 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Ilampshire, 
came  up  first  in  order,  and  was  defeated  by  yeas  22,  to  nays 
14  ;  several  Republican  Senators,  acting  with  the  majority, 
in  order,  as  they  stated,  cither  to  allow  '*  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  obtain  a  vote  on  his  resolutions,**  or  "  in  order 
to  get  an  opportunity  to  vote  against  the  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky."  Two  or  three  others  were  silent 
as  to  their  reasons,  though  acting  doubtless  from  similar  ma 
tives.  The  question  then  recurred  upon  adopting  the  Crit- 
tenden plan  of  adjustment.  All  the  Republican  Senators 
present  voted  for  its  rejection,  except  Mr.  Sewani,  who  ab- 
stained from  giving  his  vote  at  all.  The  only  Senators  pres- 
ent from  the  seceding  States  were  those  from  Virginia  and 
Tennessee,  one  from  Arkansas,  and  one  from  Texas,  together 

>  **  Congressional  Globe,**  part  il,  p.  1800. 
•  lb.,  p.  1891. 
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with  one  from  Missouri  All  these,  including  Mr.  Johnson, 
now  President  of  the  United  States,  voted  for  the  adoption 
of  the  plan.  The  result  was,  its  rejection  hy  a  strict  party 
vote  of  20  to  19.  Thus  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  put 
a  final  end  to  any  lingering  hopes  which  might  have  been 
entertained,  that  at  least  the  moral  influence  of  a  majority 
of  that  hitherto  jespected  body  would  have  been  afforded  to 
the  sole  measure  of  pacification  formally  before  the  country, 
and  upon  which  the  heart  of  the  nation  may  justly  be  said 
to  have  been  so  long  and  so  anxiously  fixed.' 

It  has  been  alleged,  indeed,  on  many  hands,  and  very 
extenaively  believed,  without  examination  of  the  facts,  that 
it  was  by  the  wilful  default  of  the  Southern  Senators,  that 
the  Crittenden  proposition  was  defeated ;  in  a  word,  that  the 
Northern  Senators  could  not  be  expected  to  adopt  the  meas- 
ure, since  those  from  the  South  had  seen  fit  to  abandon  it  to 
its  fiite.  On  the  contrjuy,  supposing  higher  motives,  worthy 
of  the  occasion  and  becoming  statesmen  and  patriotic  citizens, 
could  have  had  due  influence,  the  very  fact  alleged — ^though 
not  altogether  accurately  stated,  since  twelve  Senators  firom 
slave  States  retained  their  seats  until  Congress  finally  rose — 
might  seem  to  impose  upon  the  Northern  Senators  a  still  higher 
obligation.  It  was  entirely  in  their  own  power  to  adopt  meas> 
ures  which  would  have  put  the  deserters  so  clearly  in  the 
wrong,  as  to  have  left  no  excuse  even  to  themselves ;  and  which, 
at  the  latest  hour,  could  have  hardly  failed  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  pacification  of  the  country.  It  was  the  very  absence  of  the 
seceders  which  gaive  the  others  the  grand  opportunity.  For, 
in  that  case,  no  outbreak  of  violence  could  have  occurred ; 
the  question  would  have  been  submitted  to  the  people ;  and 
time  would  have  been  afforded  for  "  the  angry  excitements  of 
the  hour"  to  pass  away.  And,  even  if  the  seven  States, 
which  alone  had  seceded,  at  the  close  of  the  seyion  of  Cour 
grcss  had  been  able  to  maintain  their  attitude  until  the  pop- 

'  It  was  sUted  in  the  public  printa,  earij  in  Norember,  1861,  when  aotiud 
war  had  been  on  foot  but  a  few  months,  that  Mr.  Lincohi  made  known  his 
**  regrets  that  he  did  not  orge  the  adoption  of  the  dittenden  compromise." 
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ular  decision  had  been  readied,  it  is  certain  that^  upon 
agreement  to  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  by » 
majority  of  the  Northern  States,  they  must  have  been  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  popular  will  of  the  South  itself,  without 
further  action  on  the  part  of  the  North.  Such  a  oooTBe, 
therefore^  adopted  by  Congress,  would  have  saved  the  coun- 
try— ^but  it  would  have  broken  up  the  Republican  party. 

But,  in  fact,  the  Democrats  and  conservatives  in  the 
Senate  did  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  the  vote  of  two- 
thirds,  necessary  for  the  submission  of  the  question  to  the 
people,  even  when  the  Senators  irom  all  the  States  were  in 
their  places ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  decided  majority  against 
any  plan  of  adjustment  in  the  House  of  Representatires. 
Of  the  twenty-seven  Senators  who  constituted  the  majoritj, 
upon  the  reconsideration  of  Mr.  Clark's  amendment,  <m  the 
eighteenth  of  January,  not  less  than  seventeen  were  fix)m  the 
slave  States,  and  no  Republicans  voted  in  favor  of  the  mo- 
tion. The  Senate,  at  that  time,  consisted  of  sixty-six  mem- 
bers ;  of  whom  thirty  were  from  the  slave  States,  and  ten 
were  Democrats  or  conservatives  from  the  free  States.  Had 
all  the  seceding  Senators,  therefore,  remained  in  their  places 
till  the  last,  they  could  not  have  secured  the  necessary  two- 
thirds,  without  the  aid  of  fbur  Republican  votes ;  and  that 
those  would  not  be  afforded  was  made  sufficiently  clear  by 
their  action  upon  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  Indeed,  the  Republican  member* 
let  it  be  known,  at  the  earliest  date,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  that  they  "  had  no  guarantees  to  offer."  Had  the 
others,  therefore,  been  in  numbers  sufficient  to  obtain  a  bare 
two-thirds  vot<?,  it  would  have  been  simply  a  reaffirmation  of 
their  own  well-understood  views,  and  without  any  moral  in- 
fluence whatever.  Besides,  the  action  of  the  House  shows 
it  would  ha^  been  of  no  avail.  It  was  for  the  Republicans 
to  shake  themselves  free  from  the  trammels  of  party,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  the  country,  to  unite  with  the  Democrats  upon  a 
plan  of  adjustment.  Deliberately  declining  to  do  so,  the 
conclusion  is  unavoidable,  that  upon  them  must  rest  the  re- 
sponsibility. 
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Of  the  spirit  which  really  actuated  the  Republican  lead- 
ers, the  testimony  of  Mr,  Donglas — ^liable  himself  to  no  suspi- 
cion of  disunionism,  and  who  had  been,  at  the  preceding 
election,  the  candidate  of  neariy  two-thirds  of  the  Democratic 
party,  in  opposition  to  the  express  "  Southern  wing  " — ^affords 
convincing  proof.  The  following  passage  is  an  extract  from 
a  letter  addressed  by  him,  from  Washington,  to  Mr.  Hayes, 
of  Chicago,  dated  December  29, 1860: 

**  Many  of  the  RepMiean  leadert  denre  a  diuoluHon  of  the  CTnton,  and 
nrge  tear  at  a  means  of  aceomplUhing  dUunion  ;  while  others  are  Union  men 
in  good  faith.  We  hare  now  reached  a  point  where  a  compromise  on  the  baaia 
of  mutual  concession,  or  disunion  and  war,  are  inevitable.^' 

But  the  trouble  then,  and  afterwards,  was,  that  the  Re- 
publicans who  were  for  the  TJnion  ^oted  with  those  who  were 
for  disunion,  upon  questions  tending  to  promote  disunion ; 
thus  rendering  their  own  private  views  of  no  consequence. 

In  another  letter  of  Mr.  Douglas,  addressed  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  New  York,  and  dated  on  the  same  day,  he  wrote : 

**  We  are  now  drifting  rapidly  into  ciyil  war,  which  must  end  in  disunion. 
This  can  only  be  prevented  by  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  will  take 
the  slavery  question  out  of  Congress.  Whether  this  can  be  done,  dq>^da 
upon  the  Republicans.  Many  of  their  leadert  detire  ditunum  on  party 
ffroundty  and  here  is  the  difficulty.  Qod  grant  us  a  safe  delirerance,  is  my 
prayer."  ' 

It  makes  no  difference,  so  far  as  these  special  vaticinations 
are  concerned,  that  the  revolution  in  the  end,  as  revolutions 
oflen  have  done,  took  another  turn  than  that  originally  anti- 
cipated. Most  men  believed,  at  the  time,  that  the  separation 
would  be  consummated.  But  those  who  had  been  the  most 
notorious  disunionists  professed  themselves  *' Union  men," 
when  it  became  more  likely  thftt  the  North  would  ''  take 
possession  of  the  Government,**  and  break  down  the  Consti- 
tution in  its  application  to  the  slave  institution  of  the  South. 
This  class  of  persons  is  graphically  described  in  the  following 
further  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Douglas,  dated  at  Wash- 

>  Quoted  in  *"  Logic  of  History,"  p.  188. 

>  lb.,  p.  180. 
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iDgton,  February  2d,  1861,  and  addressed  to  a  paper  in  Ten- 
nessee, with  the  purpose  of  dissuading  the  people  of  tint 
State  from  taking  part  with  secession : 

"  You  must  remember  that  there  are  dlBimfamlati  among  the  por^  imim 
at  the  North,  as  well  as  at  the  South ;  mea  whose  hoatUitj  to  alarery  ■ 
stronger  than  their  fidelity  to  the  Omstitution,  and  who  beliera  that  the  St- 
ruption  of  the  Ubion  would  draw  after  it,  as  an  ineritable  oonaeqaenoe,  M 
war,  senile  insurrection,  and  finally,  the  utter  eztennination  of  alarary,  in  ifl 
the  Southern  Sutes.  *  *  •  The  Northern  dbunionista,  like  tha  disoniaD- 
ists  of  the  South,  are  Tioldntly  opposed  to  all  compromiBes,  or  oonstituKiboal 
amendments,  or  efibrts  at  condUation,  i^ereby  peace  should  be  restored  and 
the  Union  preserved.  They  are  ttrivinff  to  break  u^  the  CTnton,  imdSer  Aepn^ 
tenee  of  unbounded  devotion  to  iL  They  are  strug^ing  to  OTerthrow  the  Cos- 
Btitution,  while  professing  undying  attaehment  to  it,  and  a  iriUingneM  tomilw 
any  sacrifice  to  maintain  it' 

**  They  are  trying  to  plunge  the  country  bio  dvil  war,  as  the  aurestmwas 
of  destroying  the  Union,  upon  the  plea  of  enforcing  the  laws  and  prutecibg 
the  public  property.  If  they  can  defeat  any  adjustment  or  compromise,  bj 
which  the  points  at  issue  may  be  satisfactorily  settled,  and  keep  up  the  irrita- 
tion, so  OS  to  induce  the  Border  States  to  follow  the  cotton  States,  they  will 
fed  certain  of  the  accomplishment  of  their  ultimate  designs.  XotAing  iri.7 
grotify  them  so  much,  or  contribute  bo  cflfectually  to  their  success,  as  the  r^ 
cession  of  Tennessee  and  the  Border  States.  Every  State  that  withdraws  (toil 
the  Union  increases  the  relative  power  of  the  Northern  abolitionists  to  ddSett 
a  satisfactory  ai^ustmcnt." 

On  the  same  day  that  this  letter  was  written,  Mr.  Eveivtt, 
then  at  "Washington,  addressed  a  letter  to  a  committee  of 
citizens  of  Boston,  who  had  in  preparation  the  arranji^ements 
for  a  "Union  meeting"  at  Faneuil  Hall.  The  meeting  w.is 
dnly  held,  and  was  unsurpassed  for  the  multitude  in  attend- 
ance and  the  interest  exhibited ;  and  the  fact  that  the  "  Crit- 
tenden Proposition  "  received  the  unaniinous  and  enthusiastic 
approval  of  the  vast  assemblage  gathered  in  the  capital  city 
of  New  England,  may  afford  some  reasonable  indication  of 
the  support  it  was  likely  to  obtain,  if  submitted  by  Congress 
to  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Everett's  let- 
ter contained  tlie  following  passages : 

*  There  was  another  class,  however,  who  boosted  of  having  publicly  bumti 
the  Conetituthn^  and  that  they  had  been  for  years  engaged  m  cflbrts  to  destroj 
the  Union. 
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**  The  crisis  is  one  of  greater  danger  and  Wportanoe  than  has  ever  before 
eodsted.  •  •  •  The  coarse  of  the  remaining  Southern  States  will  be  de- 
cided in  a  few  days.  They  are  under  opposing  influences.  A  itrong  cofuervo" 
five  aerUimeni  hinda  (hem  1o  Ihe  Union  ;  a  natural  sympathy  with  the  seceding 
States  draws  them  in  an  opposite  direction. 

'*  If  they  adhere  to  the  Union,  there  will  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in 
winning  back  the  sister  States,  MuK  have  temporarily  mlhdrawn  from  tu  ; 
but  if  the  Border  States  are  drawn  into  the  Southern  Confederacy,  the  fate 
of  the  country  is  sealed.  *  *  *  To  expect  to  hold  fifteen  States  hi  the 
Union  by  force  is  preposterous.  The  idea  of  a  ciril  war,  accompanied  as  it 
would  be  by  a  servile  hisurrection,  is  too  monstrous  to  be  entertained  for  a 
moment  If  our  sister  States  must  leave  us,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  let  them 
go  in  peace !  I  agree  fai  the  sentiment,  that  the  people  alone  can  avert  these 
dure  calanddes.  Political  leaders,  however  well  disposed,  are  hampered  by 
previous  committals,  and  controlled  by  their  associates.  The  action  of  Con- 
gress, unless  accelerated  by  an  urgent  impulse  from  the  ultimate  source  of 
power,  is  too  much  impeded  by  the  forms  of  leg^lation  and  tediousness  of  de 
bate.  There  is  no  hope  from  the  political  parties  of  the  country — agendes, 
^ii^^P^7)  ^<>o  potent  for  mischief^  but,  hi  the  present  extremity,  powerless 
for  good,  except  by  a  generous  sacrifice  of  all  party  views,  interest,  and  ambi- 
tion, to  the  public  weai** 

But  the  difiicalty  here  was,  that  the  direction  of  affairs 
was  in  the  hands  of  political  leaders,  "  hampered  by  previous 
committals  and  controlled  by  their  associates  ;^^  so  that  the 
question  could  not  reach  the  people,  in  any  such  definite 
shape,  as  to  obtain  an  efficient  expression  of  their  will.  Nu- 
merous meetings,  like  that  at  Faneuil  Hall,  were  held  in  the 
principal  cities  and  elsewhere  at  the  North.  But  they  were 
merely  popular  assemblages  of  conservative  citizens,  known 
expressly  as  "  Union  men  " — ^from  which  "  agencies  unhappily 
too  potent  for  mischief,"  induced  the  body  of  the  supporters 
of  the  coming  administration  to  withhold  their  countenance. 
What  was  wanted  was,  the  legitimate  vote  of  the  people, 
according  to  the  ordinary  forms,  upon  a  definite  question 
submitted  to  their  determination  by  the  law-making  power. 
But  this  Congress  refused  to  grant.  Truly,  the  **  times  were 
great,  and  the  men  were  small*' 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  in  the  midst  of  these  expressions 
of  popular  sentiment  and  feeling,  on  the  11th  of  February, 
the  lower  branch  of  Congress  passed  the  subjoined  resolu- 
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tions,  with  the  nnanimooB  sapport  of  the  Repnblioan 
ben ;  upon  which  the  Senate,  however,  took  no  aetion ; 

JRe9olved^  ThtX  nmther  the  Federal  Goremmeiifc,  nor  Ihe  people^  or  | 
ments  of  non-skyehol^mg  Statee,  hi^e  a  pmpoee,  or  &  comtittttfoaal  i^ght  ti 
legiaUte  upon,  or  interfere  with  eUyerj,  in  any  of  the  States  of  the  Ualaa. 

Baofved,  That  those  perMms  in  the  North,  wlio  do  not  mibeciibe  to  the 
foregoing  proportions,  are  too  farigniflcMit  fai  nnmhen  and  infliienoe,  fo  ooir 
the  tervnu  attention  or  alarm  of  mtjfportkn  of  the  peoj^  the  repnblie ;  aad 
that  the  increase  of  their  nmnbm  and  inflnenoe  doca  not  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  the  aggregate  population  of  the  North. 

That  such  a  profession  of  views  as  this  was  politic,  in 
order  to  throw  the  blame  of  needless  distnrbanoe  npon  the 
South,  and  also  to  meet  and  to  unite  the  sentiment  of  Noithen 
popular  majorities,  there  can  be  no  doubt  A  war  professedly 
for  abolition  could  hardly  have  enlisted  a  dozen  regiments  in 
the  North.  How  far  such  a  declaration  was  consistent  with 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Douglas,  for  example,  in  regard  to  the 
opinions  and  purposes  of  men  in  eminent  public  station,  with 
whom  he  was  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse,  or  with  that  de- 
tail of  facts  which  history  is  bound  to  record,  is  another  mat- 
ter. But,  while  it  is  certain,  that  the  faction  of  the  party 
thus  stigmatized  was,  at  the  very  moment,  not  only  its  most 
active  agent,  but  the  very  nucleus  aroimd  which  the  party 
itself  had  gradually  formed  itself— and  did  eventually,  by 
regular  advances,  mainly  mould  its  policy  and  control  its 
action — yet  the  world  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced  by  the 
tenor  of  these  resolutions,  that  the  civil  war,  so  soon  to  ensue, 
was  actually  begun  by  the  North,  as  well  as  the  South,  upon 
merely  political,  and  not  upon  moral  or  philanthropical  con- 
siderations. History  will  also  painfidly  record,  that  the 
woes  and  sacrifices  of  the  country  and  the  strain  upon  re- 
publican institutions,  of  which  the  full  efiect  has  not  yet  been 
made  manifest,  might  all  have  been  saved  by  a  little  manli- 
ness on  the  part  of  that  class  of  Republican  leaders  described 
by  Mr.  Douglas  as  "  Union  men  in  good  faith,"  who  conld 
easily  have  carried  three-quarters  of  their  party  with  them. 
What  action  the  disunionist  leaders  and  the  remaining  quarter 
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F9lr  Basis  of  Settlement  In  the  Propositions  of  the  Peace  Conference ;  but  thaj  wert 
caxTied  onlj  by  bare  M^JoritiesL— The  Crittenden  Resohitiona.— The  Oommittee  of 
Thirteen.— Mr.  Toombs's  Statement  of  its  Spirit— Mr.  Dooghu  on  the  Betolntion&— Mr. 
Crittenden's  Opinion  of  their  Effect,  had  they  been  adopted.— M^.  Pngh  and  Mr. 
Bonglas,  as  to  the  readiness  of  Mr.  DaTia  and  Mr.  Toomba  to  accept  them,  if  agreed 
to  by  the  Bepnblioan  Members.— Resolntioni  already  rejected  by  the  House,  lost  In 
the  Senate,  by  a  Majority  of  One,  Mr.  Seward  not  Totlng.— The  two-thirds  Vote 
necessary  to  gire  them  Effect  could  not  hare  been  obtained,  had  aU  the  Boathem 
Senators  been  present— Mr.  Douglas's  Statement  that  many  ot  the  Bepnbliean  Leadert 
desired  Dissolution  aud  War.— Mr.  Everett's  Letter,  of  February  2d,  ISdl,  to  the 
'*"  Union"  Meeting  at  FaneuU  Hall,  in  Opposition  to  **  Coercion,"  and  statiing  the  Party 
Obstacles  to  Adjustment— Certain  Anti- Abolition  Resolutions  pass  the  House.— The 
Faint-heartedness  of  the  Class  of  Bepublican  Leaders  who  were  Union  Men,  but  afraid 
of  breaking  up  their  Party,  preTented  the  Bettiement 

In  the  foregoing  propositions  of  the  Peace  Conference 
was  evidently  a  sound  basis  for  settlement  of  the  contro- 
versy. These  propositions  came  quite  up  to  the  resolutions 
introduced  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  except  in  regard  to 
the  comparatively  immaterial  point  of  the  transportation  of 
slaves  through  the  non-slaveholding  States ;  and  they  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  gladly  acceded  to  by  the  slave  States 
at  an  earlier  period.  Even  now,  if  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence, with  any  thing  approaching  to  general  concurrence,  or 
if  accepted  and  recommended  by  Congress,  the  countrv^^ 
might  have  been  saved  from  its  coming  trials.  But  here  was 
the  difficulty  in  the  way.  No  such  general  concurrence  had 
existed,  and  there  was  no  hope  whatever  of  the  favorable 
action  of  Congress.  Though  the  majority  of  the  delegations 
from  several  of  the  free  States  voted  imiformly  in  favor  of 
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InMgnratioii  of  Mr.  LlncoIiL^Hifl  Charaoier.— The  Onnd  QoattloB  at  tha  Ttai  hamu 
arold  War.^Mr.  Eyeretrs  Fkrorable  Fosttlra  to  judge,  and  hU  Opinion.— BcMlntkwrf 
a  pacific  Spirit  pass  the  House  by  a  two-thlrdi  Vote  too  lato,  Imt  noC  naiad  vpea  ta  At 
Senate.— -The  Inangnral  Addreaa.— The  Porpoae  onlj  to  matntnin  and  ddted  At 
Union.— A  Disavowal  of  taxy  Intent  to  nse  Force.— The  IVdIcj  temporliiBC  and  eoa* 
dilatory.— Interview  with  Delegates  from  the  Virginia  Asaembly  after  Iha  IttaAaa 
Fort  Sumter;  still  on  the  Z^^eMce.— Statement  of  the  PuposeaoT  SaeswIaBtyAt 
Commissioner  fh>m  Mississippi  to  Maryland ;  not  the  Ot^ect  to  dlaaolve  the  Uaka.- 
The  Qrand  Naval  Expedition,  and  the  Assault  on  Fort  Snmtcr.— Mr.  Campbell  ex* 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Mr.  Seward.— Extract  hvm  LtmUt: 
Joumal^  in  Kclatlon  to  the  Affair  of  Fort  Sumter.— The  New  York  JTtrald.-'Dnt 
Charleston  OouHfr.— The  Now  Tork  TW&niw.— The  ffleratd  again.— Mr.  Sewsr', 
no  doubt,  intended  to  fUlfll  his  Engagement— The  Unhappy  Beaulto  of  the  tnoDUpvocs 
Composition  of  the  Ilcpublican  Party.— Despatch  to  the  New  Tork  JSTeroicL— Tb.- 
Effect  of  **  Pressure." 

On  the  fourth  of  3Iarch,  1801,  the  day  following  the  final 
action  of  Congress  in  the  rejection  of  the  "  Peace  Measures," 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated. 

The  new  President  was  a  person  of  scarcely  more  than 
ordinary  natural  powers,  with  a  mind  neither  cultivated  by 
education,  nor  enlarged  by  experience  in  public  afihim.  He 
was  thus  incapable  of  any  wide  range  of  thought,  or,  in  foot, 
of  obtaining  any  broad  grasp  of  general  ideas.  His  thoughts 
ran  in  narrow  channels.  He  was  infirm  of  purpose,  so  far  a.* 
to  be  liable  to  be  led  by  sharper  minds  and  more  resolotc 
wills  ;  though,  like  persons  of  that  character,  not  unfrequently 
insisting  upon  minor  points  of  consideration,  whether  right  ot 
wrong.  lie  was  of  that  class  of  men,  who,  under  color  •'!* 
good  intentions,  often  fail  of  bringing  any  good  pur|)O50  to 
^  pass.  He  had  been  put  in  training  by  the  Western  Kepubli- 
cans,  to  hold  a  political  contest  with  Mr.  Douglas,  in  onler 
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to  become  his  rival  for  the  Presidency ;  as  manifesting  certain 
eccentricities  of  thought  and  expression,  and  occasionally  a 
humorous  style  of  addressing  popular  assemblies  which  is 
taking  with  the  multitude.  By  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  he  had  never  been  heard  of,  before  his  nomination ; 
and  it  was.  owing  more  to  their  ignorance,  than  to  their 
knowledge  of  him,  that  he  obtained  their  votes,  in  obedience 
to  party  dictation.  He  found  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs 
at  the  most  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  midst  of  dangers  and  embarrassments  sufficient  to  try 
the  abilities  of  the  most  prudent  and  sagacious  statesman ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  seldom  understood  what  the  situa- 
tion demanded,  and  seldom  failed  to  commit  mistakes  when  he 
acted  for  himself.  His  character  appears  to  have  been  defiled 
by  no  vices;  but  much  more  than  this  was  requisite  in 
his  position.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  certain  shrewdness,  but  was 
inoffensive  in  disposition ;  and  in  most  inferior  stations  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  win  good  wilL  His  dreadful  assassination 
threw  around  him  the  halo  of  martyrdom.  There  could  hardly 
have  been  a  Chief  Magistrate,  in  whose  case  a  fate,  so  tragic 
and  terrible  could  seem  more  incongruous  with  all  his  per- 
sonal characteristics.  We  know  little  more  of  "  Duncan's  " 
public  life,  than  that  he  bore  his  faculties  with  exemplary 
meekness.  To  the  murdered  President  the  same  tribute 
may  be  justly  paid.  He  .was  as  far  from  being  a  tyrant, 
as  he  was  from  being  a  statesman.  He  was  undoubtedly 
patriotic,  and  sincerely  so,  by  instinct,  habit,  and  senti- 
ment ;  but  his  well-known  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
Tork  'TribunQj  overlooking  the  causes  of  Union  in  attempt- 
ing to  preserve  it,  shows  that  his  patriotism  was  in  the 
manner  of  those  who  do  not  clearly  comprehend  the  true 
grounds  of  patriotism,  or  fully  appreciate  those  objects  of 
civil  government,  which  inspire  the  cordial  affections  of 
intelligent  and  earnest  lovers  of  free  institutions.  There  have 
been  those,  since  his  death,  who  have  seen  fit  to  compare 
him  with  the  first  great  ^President ;  but  there  could  scarcely 
exist  a  personal  contrast  more  marked,  than  that  between 
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his  somewhat  loosely  constituted  a^nd  indecisive  chancter, 
and  the  firm  texture  which  distinguished  the  calm  and  mod- 
crate,  yet  high-toned  and  sagacious  mind  of  Washington. 

The  causes  of  the  war — ^that  is,  the  course  of  events  lead- 
ing to  that  hostile  state  of  feeling  preliminary  to  a  trial  of 
strength  hetween  rival  powers — may  be  thought  to  have 
been  made  manifest  in  this  volume  in  sufficient  detail  The 
grand  question  before  the  country  now  certainly  was — ^How 
actual  war — civil  war — ^the  guilt  of  bloodshed  among  a  Ida- 
dred  people — ^not  improbably  the  horrible  and  revolting 
excesses  of  a  servile  insurrection,  might  be  avoided.  Whe^^ 
ever  a  truly  patriotic  and  Christian  heart  beat,  thronghoot 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  its  fervent  supplication 
was,  that  a  calamity  so  direful  might  in  mercy  be  averted— 
that  some  way  of  escape  might  be  provided,  from  an  alterna- 
tive so  needless.  There  was  probably  no  person  so  favorably 
situated  as  Mr.  Everett  had  been,  to  learn  the  exact  state  of 
opinion  at  Washington,  and  to  see  clearly  what  the  exigency 
at  hand  demanded.  His  public  reputation  needs  no  com- 
ment. He  bad  devoted  himself  conspicuously,  for  several 
preceding  years,  to  a  great  national  object,  calculated  to 
draw  more  closely  together  the  ties  of  the  Union.*  He  had 
just  been  a  candidate,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  private  feeling:?, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  of  the  distinctively  denominated 
"  Union  party."  He  was  well  known  for  his  moderation  in 
all  things.  He  was  in  friendly  relations  with  the  leading 
men  of  all  parties  throughout  the  country.  Notwithstanding' 
his  political  position,  be  was  on  the  best  of  social  terms  with 
those  members  of  the  Republican  party  who  were  likely  to 
encourage  a  moderate  policy ;  one  of  whom  at  least  liccanw 
the  most  conspicuous  member  of  the  administration,  shortly 
after  Mr.  Everett's  letter  to  Boston,  already  cited,  was  init- 
ten,  and  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Republican 
party ;  if  any  man  could  be  said  to  lead  a  party  distracteJ 

*  The  purchoso  of  Mount  Vernon,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  i»  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  "  The  Father  of  bis  Countrj.** 
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by  snch  discordant  yiews,  and  which  he  was  often  compelled 
to  follow  through  many  strange  vagaries.  Mr.  Everett  had 
written,  in  this  letter  of  February  2d  : 

**  I  have  yielded,  at  the  sacrifice  of  personal  conyenience,  to  the  advice  and 
request  that  I  would  prolong  my  stay  at  WasUngton  with  a  view  to  confer- 
ence with  members  of  Congress,  and  other  persons  from  various  parts  of  the 
UnSon,  who  are  uniting  their  counsels  and  efforts /or  its  preservaUon,^^ 

This,  then,  upon  such  unexceptionable  testimony,  was  the 
great  object^  which,  with  his  unsurpassed  means  of  forming 
his  judgment,  Mr.  Everett  thought  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  preventing  the  secession  of  the  important  slave 
States  which  had  not  yet  determined  upon  that  step.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  question  that  he  expressed  the  opinions  of 
others,' able  from  their  position  to  give  the  turn  to  affairs, 
as  well  as  his  own,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Boston  committee, 
that  it  was  preposterous  '^  to  expect  to  hold  fifteen  States  in 
the  Union  by  force,"  and  that  "  the  idea  of  a  civil  war,  ac- 
companied as  it  would  be  by  a  servile  insurrection,  is  too 
monstrous  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment."  The  eventual 
result  of  secession  and  the  non-occurrence  of  servile  insur- 
rection do  not  change  the  face  of  the  question.  As  Mr.  Ev- 
erett states  the  aspect  of  the  case,  it  so  presented  itself  at 
the  time.  Indeed,  great  uncertainty  hung  upon  men's  minds, 
in  regard  to  the  probable  situation  in  the  future.  Evidently 
Congress  was  not  disposed  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  inau-i 
gurating  war,  whatever  turn  a^airs  might  take,  since  it  pur- 
posely omitted  to  make  any  provision  for  such  an  event. 
Indeed,  towards  the  close  of  the  session,  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
betokened  any  thing  rather  than  a  disposition  for  war.  They 
adopted  some  of  the  measures  recommended  by  the  Peace 
Conference,  but  said  nothing  of  the  compromise  line  and 
slavery  in  the  territories.  But  the  first  of  the  series  indicates 
their  spirit.     It  was  as  follows : 

"  That  the  existing  discontents  among  the  Southern  people,  and  the  growing 
hostility  to  the  Federal  Qoyemment  among  them,  are  greatly  to  be  regretted ; 
and  that  whether  iuehdi$e(nUenit  and  hodUUy  are  wUktmijtuiemm  or  noif§^ 
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nasooable,  proper,  and  oonstitatiaiial  xmittSIm,  and  ■ddhJowJ  aad  wan 
Bpecifio  goanntees  of  thdr  peonUar  rig^ta  and  inter«ata,  as  ilA)gniaad  bj  tbi 
OoDstitatioii,  Docessary  to  preeerre  the  peace  of  the  oountry  and  the  pap^ 
tuity  of  the  Unioxi,  should  beprompUy  and  eheerjklijf  ^rmUedJ" 

This  was  surely  the  right  spirit  to  entertain  and  to  man* 
fest,  in  the  midst  of  a  domestic  quarrel  which  was  on  tlie 
eve  of  coming  to  blows ;  and  it  may  be  considered  certain  thai, 
if  a  similar  spirit  had  prcTailed  at  an  early  period  of  the 
se^sion,  the  foundation,  at  least,  would  have  been  laid  for  aa 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  controversy.  The  whole  series 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  136  to  53,  which  was  more 
than  a  two-thirds  majority,  although  more  than  half  of  the 
Southern  members  had  already  relinquished  their  seats.  To 
be  sure  it  was  rather  late  for  mere  resolves ;  but  even  these, 
though  passed  as  "joint  resolutions,'^  and,  therefore,  reqwr- 
ing  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  &iled  of  gaining  any  no- 
tice in  that  body,  until  during  the  haste  and  confusion  of  the 
few  last  hours  of  the  final  night  of  the  session,  and  then  were 
not  even  put  to  vote. 

So  far  as  any  definite  idea  of  the  policy  proposed  by  the 
new  administration  could  be  gathered  from  the  inaugural 
address  of  the  President,  it  certainly  seemed  as  pacific  in 
spirit  as  that  indicated  by  the  action  of  the  Uouse.  A  sin- 
gle passage  of  this  address  will  exhibit  its  general  tone,  and 
is  of  much  importance,  in  view  of  transactions  shortly  af- 
terwards to  take  place.     Mr.  Lincoln  stated  it  as — 

**  Only  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Union,  that  it  will  constitutionallT  motiip 
tain  and  defend  iUdf.  In  doing  this,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  Tioksce, 
and  there  shall  be  none,  unless  it  is  forced  upon  the  national  authoritT. 
The  power  confided  to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  posMss  the 
property  and  phices  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  collect  the  duticn  ind 
imposts ;  but,  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  these  objects,  there  will  be 
MO  invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or  among  people  anywhere. 

"  In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  In  mine,  is  the 
momentous  issue  of  dvil  war.  The  GoTemmcnt  viU  not  asaaii  you.  Ton  can 
have  no  conflict,  without  being  yourselves  the  aggresson.'* 

It  is  difiieult  to  conceive  how  much  less  than  this  could 
have  been  said  by  the  Chief  Magistrate,  under  the  existiDg 
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tt    circumstances ;  or  how  aoy  thing  could  have  been  said,  unless 
I    it  were  an  absolute  allowance  of  the  right  of  secession,  less 
■    calculated  to  bring  about  hostile  collision  between  the  United 
States  and  the  States  which  had  formed  the  Southern  Con- 
i    iederacy.    Language  could  hardly  set  forth  more  explicitly 
I    the  attitude  assumed  by  the  administration.    Its  profession 
t     simply  was  that  it  would,  as  it  was  bound  to  do,  *^con- 
1     Btitutionally  maintain  and  defend "  the  Union ;   and  that  it 
would  not  ''  assail "  those  already  in  open  revolt  against  it. 
It  declared  that^there  should  be  "  no  invasion,  no  using  of 
force  "  against  the  latter,  except  so  far  as  might  be  necessary 
in  order  "  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and  places 
belonging  to  the  Government,  and  collect  the  duties  and  im- 
posts ; "  in  a  word,  that  there  need  be  and  should  be  "  no 
bloodshed  and  violence,''  unless  those  in  secession  should  be 
t|iemselves  "  ther  aggressors." 

It  might  be  thought,  indeed,  that  this  official  declaration 
was  somewhat  inconsistent  with  itself;  since,  although  duties 
and  imposts  might  certainly  be  collected  outside  of  the 
several  harbors,  yet  how  to  "hold,  occupy,  and  possess" 
property  and  places  already  in  the  forcible  possession  of  the 
others,  except  by  "using  of  force,"  presented  a  difficult 
problem.  Yet  the  language  seemed  to  be  chosen  with  care, 
and  the  expression — "  to  recover,"  instead  of  "  to  hold,  oc- 
cupy, and  possess,"  as  preliminary  to  the  latter  phrases — 
appeared  to  be  purposely  omitted.  And,  in  order  to  appreci- 
ate the  full  force  of  this  declaration,  it  is  necessary  to  remem- 
ber that,  at  the  time  it  was  made,  all  "  property  and  places 
belonging  to  the  Government,"  within  the  limits  of  the  so- 
ceded  States,  except  the  fortifications  in  Charleston  harbor, 
and  two  or  three  forts  outside  of  the  sea-coast,  had  been  al- 
ready seized,  and  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Confederates. 
So  far  as  the  external  appearance  of  things  was  concerned, 
there  was  really  no  difference  between  the  policy  of  the  new 
administration,  up  to  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  that  which 
bad  been  pursued  by  its  predecessor.  In  fact,  it  could  not 
but  be  thought,  that  the  administration  had  determined  to 
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adopt  a  temporizing,  as  well  as  a  conciliatory  policy,  in  tke 
hope  and  expectation  of  thus  eventually  effectiDg  a  restonh 
tion  of  the  Union  without  hostile  colliaioD.  -This  coll8t^l^ 
tion  was  made  certain  by  the  terms  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply  to 
certain  commissioners  of  Virginia,  who  waited  npon  him  on 
the  13th  of  April,  the  day  succeeding  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter.  They  had,  of  course,  been  appointed  previously  to 
that  event ;  but  the  Border  States  had  become  troubled  at 
the  military  preparations  which  were  notoriously  going  fo^ 
ward  under  the  direction  of  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States.  These  commissioners  presented  to  the  President  ce^ 
tain  resolutions  of  the  State  Convention  from  which  they 
derived  their  appointment,  as  follows : 

WhercoB^  In  the  opinion  of  this  Conyention,  the  uncertMnty  which  pn- 
▼ails  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  policy  which  the  Federal  Ezecntrre  is- 
tcndB  to  pursue  towards  the  seceded  States,  is  extremdy  iDJnrioia  to  the 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  tends  to  keep  up  an  exdi^ 
ment  which  is  unfavorable  to  the  adjustment  of  the  pending  difficulties,  and 
threatens  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace ;  therefore — 

Besolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  delegates  be  appointed  to  wait  co 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  present  to  him  this  preamble,  and  nsipcct- 
fully  ask  him  to  communicate  to  this  CouTention  the  policy  which  the  Federal 
Executive  intends  to  pursue  m  regard  to  the  Confederate  States. 

Mr.  Lincoln  received  these  gentlemen,  and  in  reply, 
amongst  other  things  of  less  moment,  referring  to  his  Inaagn- 
ral  Address,  remarked : 

"By  the  words,  *  property  and  places  belonging  to  the  GoTenuncot.'  I 
chiefly  allude  to  the  military  posts  and  property  tchich  imtc  in  the  pnunrum 
of  the  GovernmnU  vhen  it  came  into  my  hands.  But  if,  as  now  appean  to 
be  true,  in  pursuit  of  a  purpose  to  drive  the  United  States  authority  frco 
those  places,  an  unprovoked  attack  has  been  made  upon  Fort  Sumter,  I  tiuSi 
hold  myself  at  liberty  to  repossess  it,  if  I  can,  and  also,  /tX«  plaeet  %ehirk  W 
heen  scizfd  before  the  Government  teas  devolved  upon  me ;  and,  fai  any  event,  I 
shall,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  repel  force  by  force. 

**  In  case  it  proves  tliat  Fort  Sumter  has  been  assaulted,  as  is  reported,  I 
shall,  perhaps,  cause  the  United  States  mails  to  be  withdrawn  from  all  lb' 
States  wliich  claim  to  have  seceded,  believing  that  the  comtneneemeni  ofart^ 
war  agai[iBt  the  Government,  which  justifies,  and  possibly,  demands  it  •  * 
Whatever  else  I  may  do  for  the  purpose,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  collert  the 
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duties  and  imposts,  6y  any  armed  invoiion  of  any  part  of  the  cotintrj ;  not 
meaning  b j  this,  howerer,  that  I  ma j  not  land  a  force  deemed  necessary  to  re- 
liere  a  fort  upon  the  border  of  the  country.** 

This  was  sufficieDtly  mild.  Why  Mr.  Lincoln  intimated 
any  want  of  absolate  certainty,  in  regard  to  the  assault  on 
Fort  Sumter,  must  be  a  matter  of  some  conjecture.  But  he 
had  received  the  information  on  this  point,  by  which  the 
whole  North  was  on  the  instant  profoundly  surprised  and 
affected,  with  a  degree  of  composure,  according  to  the  pub- 
lished accounts  of  the  day,  scarcely  consistent  with  emotions 
natural  enough,  when  unexpected  news  had  just  reached  him, 
communicating  an  event  so  startling  and  momentous  as  the 
commencement  of  actual  war. 

But  since  such  was  the  character  and  effect  of  this  affair, 
the  question  recurs — How  far  history,  upon  a  review  of  the 
actual  incidents  attending  it,  would  be  justified  in  pronounc- 
ing it  an  "  unprovoked  attack  ?  "  Mr.  Lincoln  was  certainly 
professing,  all  the  while,  as  pacific  intentions  as  were  con- 
sistent with  his  position.  On  the  other  hand,  professions,  in 
correspondence  with  such  peaceable  views,  were  made,  in  a 
very  marked  manner,  at  the  same  period,  by  the  commis- 
sioner despatched  to  Maryland,  from  the  Mississippi  State 
Convention.  Proceeding  from  such  a  body  in  a  State,  one 
of  the  citizens  of  which  was  soon  chosen  for  their  President 
by  the  Confederates,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  this 
commissioner  was  not  familiar  with  the  purposes  actually 
contemplated ;  and  bis  explanation  of  them  is  frank  and  ex- 
plicit enough,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  feasibility  of 
the  plan  thus  revealed  by  him : 

**  Secession  is  not  intended  to  break  up  the  present  GoTemment,  but  to 
perpetuate  it  We  do  not  propose  to  go  out  bj  way  of  breaking  up  or  de- 
stroying the  Union,  as  our  fathers  gave  it  to  us,  but  we  go  out  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  further  guarantees  and  security  for  our  rights— not  by  a  convention 
of  all  the  Southern  States,  nor  by  congressional  tricks,  which  have  failed  in 
times  past,  and  will  fedl  again.  But  our  plan  is  for  the  Southern  States  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union  for  the  present,  to  allow  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  made,  guaranteeing  our  just  rights ;  and  if  the  Northern 
States  will  not  make  those  amendments,  by  which  these  ric^to  shall  be  se- 
19» 
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enred  to  us,  then  we  mnit  teeore  them  tiie  best  my  wa  ouL  lUi  ( 
of  BUtrery  must  be  settled  now,  or  never.  The  country  has  been  vglltted  bf 
it  for  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  yeus.  It  has  been  a  festering  sore  upcn  tbe 
body  politic,  and  many  remedies-  having  failed,  we  must  try  ampjatation  to 
bring  it  to  a  healthy  state.  We  mnst  have  amendments  to  the  GonstitatioB; 
and  if  we  cannot  get  them,  we  must  set  up  fdr  oorselves."  * 

Of  coarse,  the  administration  conld  not  bat  understand, 
apon  an  open  avowal  like  this,  and  throagh  other  authentic 
sources  of  information,  that  sach  was  the  plan  actnally  enter- 
tained«'  Indeed,  the  passages  already  cited  from  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's Inaugural.  Address  necessarily,  confirm  this  view  of  the 
subject.  Forty  days  bad  actually  elapsed  between  the  in- 
auguration and  the  demonstration  in  Charleston  harbor, 
without  a  hostile  movement.  Extensive  military  prcpanh 
tions.had  been  made,  by  the  appropriate  departments  of  the 
Grovernment,  during  that  period ;  but  these  were  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  President's  qualified  declaration  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Union  simply  "  to  maintain  and  defend  itself" — 
without  "invasion,"  or  "using  of  force  against  any  people 
anywhere."  Preparations  much  more  extensive  and  com- 
plete, for  a  long  time  previously,  had  been  going  forward 
also,  on  the  Southern  side.  But,  however  violeftt  measures 
may  have  been  contemplated,  as  possibly  unavoidable  in  the 
last  resort,  it  is  obvious  that,  during  several  weeks  after  the 
incoming  of  the  new  administration,  on  its  own  part,  and  on 
that  of  the  Confederate  leaders,  the  wish,  the  hope,  and  the 
expectation  were  predominant  for  a  future  peaceable  adjust- 
ment of  the  pending  controversy — which  the  preamble  of  the 
Virginia  Convention  somewhat  naively  stated — "  threatens  a 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace."  In  fact,  the  policy  of  the 
new  administration,  for  the  forty  days  immediately  succeed- 
ing its  inauguration,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
Mr.  Buchanan.  It  certainly  did  not  exceed  it  during  that 
period,  in  ostensibly  hostile  spirit  or  demonstration. 

In  order  properly  to  appreciate  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  assault  on  Fort  Sumter,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 

'  Quoted  in  Shaffher*s  "Secession  War,"  published  fai  London  in  1862. 
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mind  the  pacific  intentions  thus  professed  on  both  sides,  and 
the  language  of  the  Inaugural  Address,  in  connection  with 
the  fact,  that  all  the  public  places  within  the  Confederate 
States, 'except  Fort  Sumter,  and  Fort  Pickens  at  Pensacola, 
Florida,  had  been  already  seized,  at  the  time  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Mr.  Lincoln — though,  of  course,  no  claim  of  right, 
on  the  part  of  the  Confederates,  was  intended  to  be  or  was 
admitted  by  him.  Soon  after  the  4th  of  March,  certain  com- 
missioners, in  behalf  of  those  representing  the  Confederates, 
at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  repaired  to  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  the  evacuation  of  those  forts.  Only 
the  one  first  mentioned  shortly  afterwards  became  the  object 
of  special  interest ;  and,  in  regard  to  that  celebrated  fortifi- 
cation, the  question  resolves  itself  into  this  proposition — 
Whether,  considering  its  actual  situation,  it  did  not  come 
within  the  spirit  of  the  rule  of  action  laid  down  in  the  In- 
augural Address.  There  seems  no  good  reason  why  the 
motives  for  the  temporary  abandonment  of  other  forts,  and 
of  arsenals,  and  public  property  in  general,  in  the  seceded 
States,  should  not  be  equally  applicable  to  Fort  Sumter,  if  it 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  be  successfully  defended.  If  it 
were,  the  matter  might  present  itself  in  a  somewhat  different 
light ;  though  not  necessarily,  if  the  object  wer^  to  avoid 
collision.  It  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  Charleston  harbor, 
closely  besieged  by  batteries  at  various  points,  and  feebly 
garrisoned.  An  attempt  to  furnish  it  with  supplies,  by  an 
unarmed  transport,  near  the  close  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  adminis- 
tration, had  been  repelled  by  the  fire  of  those  batteries; 
though  no  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  procuring 
provisions  from  the  markets  of  Charleston,  at  least  until  a  few 
days  before  the  final  assault.  At  a  Cabinet  consultation,  it 
had  been  determined,  with  the  concurrence  of  General  Scott, 
then  chief  in  military  command,  that  the  reinforcement  of 
the  fort,  in  the  face  of  resistance,  was  impracticable.  This 
view  resulted  from  the  character  of  the  harbor,  which  denied 
access  to  ships-of-war  of  moi*e  than  moderate  capacity,  as 
abundantly  appeared  afterwards,  during  the  long  siege  of  the 
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city,  in  the  progress  of  the  war;  and  other  reaBela,  after  dw 

example  of  the  ^^  Star  of  the  West,**  could  only  be  expected 

to  meet  with  disaster,  in  attempting  to  ran  by  tbe  batteriea 

Besides,  an  endeavor  to  throw  troops  into  tiie  fbrt,*^! 

force ''  would  be  manifestly  an  **  armed  inyasion," 

ent  with  the  official  announcement  of  his  intentions  by  the 

President 

Such  seemed  to  be  the  view  of  the  matter  taken  by  the 
administration.  It  had  been  certainly  a  subject  of  wonder 
with  many  persons,  that  a  strong  body  of  troops  had  not 
been  ordered  to  the  fortifications  of  Charleston  harbor,  before 
the  secession  of  South  Carolina  took  place.  It  could  then 
have  been  the  ground  of  no  plausible  complaint,  whatever 
else  might  have  been  the  effect  of  such  a  demonstrmtion, 
under  the  existing  circumstances.  But  to  retain  a  slight 
garrison  now  in  the  fort,  in  its  own  critical  situation  and  in 
the  critical  condition  of  the  times,  appeared  at  least  useless, 
and  in  many  points  of  view  scarcely  in  accordance  with  the 
ostensible  policy  of  the  administration.  And  however  revolt* 
ing  to  the  national  pride  might  be  the  idea  of  giving  up  this 
piece  of  national  property  to  those  who  were  in  a  state  of 
practical  hostility  to  the  United  States,  yet,  in  its  present 
condition,  it  could  render  no  service  to  the  nation,  while  its 
temporary  abandonment  would  be  one  important  means  of 
checking  the  fui*ther  advance  of  the  rebellion,  and  thus  tend 
to  the  substantial  national  welfare.  For  it  was  not  until 
after  the  bombardment  of  this  fort,  that  Virginia,  Tennes* 
see,  Arkansas,  and  North  Carolina,  deeming  the  expedition 
to  Charleston  an  act  of  war,  joined  the  States  already  in 
secession,  and  that  Kentucky  declared  its  purpose  to  remain 
neutral 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  Alabama,  who  had  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  when  the  State  in  which  he  resided  declared  for  seces- 
sion, was  the  organ  of  communication,  at  Washington,  bet  wem 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Confederate  commissioners. 
His  account  of  his  negotiation  has  been  before  the  public, 
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and  has  not  been  contradicted  upon  any  known  antliority. 
He  stated  that  Mr.  Seward  authorized  him  to  give  assurances 
to  the  Southern  commissioners  that  Fort  Sumter  would  be 
evacuated.  This  assurance  appears  to  have  been  repeated, 
on  yarious  occasions,  and  at  length  with  the  statement  that  the 
fort  would  be  immediately  evacuated.  On  the  seventh  of  April, 
Mr.  Campbell,  having  learned,,  doubtless,  that  ships-of-war 
were  in  motion  at  New  York  and  elsewhere,  and  hearing  the 
rumors  at  Washington,  addressed  a  note,  indicating  his  un- 
easiness, to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  received  the  explicit 
reply :  "  Faith  as  to  Sumter  fully  kept — wait  and  see,"  *  On 
the  twelfth  of  April,  a  fleet,  consisting  of  two  sloops-of-war,  a 
steam  cutter,  and  three  steam  transports  appeared  off  Charles- 
ton harbor,  and  remained  at  anchor  in  the  offing,  inactively, 
during  the  assault  which  ensued.  It  is  well  known  that  upon 
the  appearance  of  this  fleet,  a  message  was  despatched  to 
Montgomery  for  orders,  to  which  the  reply  was,  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  to  reduce  it  if  compliance  with 
the  demand  were  refused.  Upon  Major  Anderson^s  refiisal, 
the  bombardment  began. 

Whether  the  appearance  of  this  fleet,  under  the  circum- 
stances, could  be  considered  a  pacifiq  or  a  hostile  demonstra- 
tion, may  be  left  to  inference.  Whether  its  total  inaction, 
during  the  fierce  bombardment  of  liie  fort  and  its  defence, 
continued  for  days,  and  until  its  final  surrender,  justly  bears 
the  aspect  of  an  intention  to  avoid  the  charge  of  "  aggression,^ 
and  to  give  the  whole  affiEdr  the  appearance  of  db/enc6  merely, 
may  also  be  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  The 
question  also  occurs — whether  this  sudden  naval  demonstra- 
tion was  not  such  a  palpable  violation  of  the  promise — 
^^  faith  as  to  Sumter  fully  kept '' — ^as  t^  be  an  unmistakable 
menace  of  ^^  aggi*ession,"  if  not  absolute  aggression  in  itself 
For  these  inquiries  are  not  to  be  settled  upon  the  basis  of  the 
abstract  right  or  duty  of  the  Government  to  adopt  one  line 
of  conduct  or  another,  in  its  own  support ;  but,  in  reference 

*  See  joumala  of  the  day. 
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to  the  position  in  which  it  had  placed  itaeL^  to  the  under- 
standing between  the  parties,  and  to  the  whole  circainBtaDoes 
of  the  actual  case  in  hand.'  It  should  also  be  considered  thtt 
when  the  fleet  came  to  anchor  off  Charleston  bar,  it  was  wdl 
known  that  many  other  and  larger  Tessels-of-war,  attended  by 
transports  containing  troops  and  surf-boats,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary means  of  landing  forces,  had  already  sailed  from  Northern 
ports— 7"  destination  unknown" — and  that  very  considerable 
time  must  have  been  requisite  to  get  this  expedition  ready 
for  sea,  during  the  period  that  assurances  had  been  so  repeat- 
edly given  of  the  evacuation  of  the  fort.  It  bore  the  aspect, 
certainly,  of  a  manoeuvre,  which  military  persons,  and  some- 
times, motapborically,  politicians,  denominate  '*  stealing  a 
march."  It  was  generally  thought  at  the  North  that  the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter  was  a  desperate,  if  not  a  treacherous 
deed  ;  but  it  was  considered  at  the  South  as  the  repulse  of  s 
threatened  assault  upon  Charleston,  involving  an  ostensible 
breach  of  faith  by  a  responsible  officer  and  agent  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Certain  extracts  from  leading  journals  of  the  day,  will 
tend  to  throw  considerable  light  on  this  subjecti  The  rcga- 
lar  telegraphic  despatch  from  Washington  to  the  New  York 
JETerald,  of  April  7th,  contains  the  following  announcement: 

**  Despatches  received  b<ii#to^y  from  Montgomerj  render  it  perfectly  <»• 
tain  that  no  attack  will  be  made  by  the  Confederate  troops  on  either  Koft 
Sumter  or  Fort  Pickens.  President  Davis  is  determined  that  this  admini»tn- 
tion  shall  not  place  him  in  a  false  position,  by  making  it  appear  to  the  worM 
that  the  South  arc  the  aggressors.  This  has  been  and  still  is  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  It  will  not  be  successful.  Unless  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration 
make  the  first  demonstration  and  attack,  President  Davis  says  there  will  be  no 
collision  or  bloodshed.  With  the  Lincoln  admimMtraiicn,  ikere/ore^  rtsia  the 
reaponaibiUty  of  predpiU^ing  a  collision^  and  the  fearful  evils  of  protracted 
civil  war." 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  occasionally  speculative 
character  of  despatches  from  newspaper  correspondents,  vei 
this  appears  to  be  consistent  with  the  professions  and  the  ac- 
tion, on  both  sides,  except  in  regard  to  tliose  aggressions 
already  committed  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  which 
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had  been  partially  condoned  by  the  terms  of  the  Inaugural 
Address.  No  act  of  violence  had  b^en  committed  hf  author- 
ity of  the  Confederate  Government,  since  its  organization  on 
the  ninth  of  February;  and  both  parties  seemed  to  be  seek- 
ing to  avoid  "  aggression."  The  New  York  papers  of  April 
8th  contained  the  subjoined  statement,  showing  the  prevalent 
opinion  at  Charleston  in  regard  to  the  situation : 

'^  The  Charleston  Courier ^  of  Friday  last  (April  6th),  receifed  here,  says : 
^ '  Thai,  from  the  best  mformed  quarter,  there  is  reaaon  to  believe  that,  in  a 
few  days,  leave  of  absence  will  be  granted  for  an  indefinite  period  to  the  en- 
tire command  at  Fort  Sumter.*' 

On  the  same  8th  of  April,  however,  the  New  York  IVibunej 
much  more  likely  than  any  other  newspaper,  at  that  time,  to 
obtain  accurate  infoVnvation  of  the  purposes  entertained  at 
Washington,  printed  the  following  passage  among  its  de- 
spatches of  the  7th  of  April  ^m  the  capital : 

"  In  a  word,  Migor  Anderson  it  ru4  io  be  wklidrawiiy  and  he  u  to  be  pro- 
vieioned^  as  was  prefigured  m  my  last  despatch.*' 

This  was  on  the  day  that  Mr.  Campbell  addressed  his 
final  inquiry  to  Mr.  Seward.  On  the  tenth  of  the  same  month, 
two  days  before  the  bombardment  occurred,  in  an  editorial 
article,  the  IVibune  made  the  following  explicit  declaration : 

"  We  are  enabled  to  state,  with  poeiHve  esrtomfy,  that  the  princtpaT  ob- 
ject of  the  military  and  naval  expedition  which  has  sailed  from  this  harbor, 
withhi  the  past  four  days,  is  the  relief  of  IM  Sumter:^ 

In  this  connection,  the  following  passage  extracted  from 
an  editorial  article  in  the  New  York  JSeroW—than  which  no 
paper  was  more  assiduous  in  the  collection  of  information 
*  from  all  quarters — cannot  but  be  considered  highly  explana- 
tory of  the  deliberate  purpose  for  which  the  expedition  was 
despatched  to  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  The  passage  appears 
in  the  number  of  that  journal  for  May  11th,  after  opinions 
had  become  more  settled  upon  the  subject,  and  after  a  very 
considerable  change  had  been  manifested  in  the  expression 
of  its  own  opinions  in  regard  to  the  national  situation : 

"  The  demonttra^ion,  whidi  preeipUated  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  was 
rmohed  ^qwn  to  prore  to  the  country  tad  the  world  the  true  ohanoter  a&d 
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directs  of  the  rebeUion.  It  wm,  in  &ct,  tlie  fint  tnglble  inVimm  w  M 
that  the  CrOTenunent  had  a  poUi^^  and  the  eneeew  with  wUdi  It  hai  ban 
attended  baa  hiapired  more  oonfidenoe  hi  ita  aUBtj  to  cnrry  ns  thioq^  om 
present  difflcoltiee." 

A  comparison  of  this  passage  should  be  made  with  th 
telegraphic  message  from  WashiDgton  to  the  same  paper  «f 
April  7th.  But  if  this  statement  of  the  Merald  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  new  poUcy  at  length 
adopted  by  the  administration  was  developed  by  the  expedi> 
tion  to  Charleston;  that  it  was  a  decisive  deviation  from  iti 
formerly  declared  policy ;  and  that  it  was  intended  to  "  draw 
the  fire  "  of  the  Confederates,  and  was  a  sUent  aggression,  with 
the  object  of  producing  an  cusHve  aggression  from  the  other 
side.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  determinate  issue  of 
peace  or  war  was  finally  reached. 

It  would  be  extremely  uncharitable  towards  Mr.  Sewsid, 
and  not  less  unjust,  to  imagine  that  he  made  any  engagement 
whicli  ho  did  not  intend  to  fulfil  The  Republican  news- 
papers of  the  day  pretended,  by  way  of  palliation,  that  his 
prombcs  were  given  only  in  his  private  capacity,  and  not  a* 
Secretary  of  State.  But  this  theory  was,  of  course,  un- 
tenable ;  for  although  the  administration  declined  to  recog- 
nize, officially,  the  several  sets  of  commissioners  who  appear- 
ed at  Washington,  either  on  the  part  of  some  Southern  State, 
or  from  Montgomery,  yet  Mr.  Seward  could  only  treat 
with  them  at  all,  on  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  its  revolted  citizens,  as  Secretary 
of  State.  But  the  tnith  undoubtedly  was,  that  ho  had  ove^ 
rated  his  own  immediate  influence,  and  believed  it  would  be 
in  his  power  to  carry  out  the  policy  which  had  been  sub- 
stantially laid  down  in  the  Inaugural  Address.  But  now 
were  felt  the  full  effects  of  the  unhappy  composition  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  of  bringing  men  together  in  a  political 
organization,  for  a  merely  political  object,  whose  views  wore 
so  utterly  at  variance  as  to  the  ulterior  ends  to  be  answered 
by  a  successful  election.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Lincoln  was  ein- 
ceroly  desirous  of  maintaining  the  Union.     Every  sentiment 
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and  motive  would  prompt  him  to  prevent  its  disruption,  and 
to  take  no  steps  tending  towards  a  dissolution,  which  would 
be  imputed  to  the  fact  of  his  own  elevation  to  the  office  of 
President.  But  the  claims  of  party  had  required  him  to  con- 
sult the  several  factions  of  the  party  in  the  selection  of  Ids 
^cabinet*  Mr.  Seward  himself,  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  Mr.  Bates,  the  Attorney  General,  were  as  con- 
servative as  it  was-  possible  for  men  connected  with  the  Re- 
publican party  tj  be.  Mt.  Chase,  Secretary  of  thQ  Treasury, 
and  Mr.  Blair,  Postmaster  General,  represented  the  extreme 
radical  wing;  while,  of  the  two  remaining  members,  Mr. 
Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Mr.  Welles,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  neither  of  them  persons  of  very  marked  characteristics, 
it  may  be  only  necessary  to  say  here,  that  the  naval  and 
military  expedition  to  the  Southern  coast  was  fitted  out  under 
the  authority  of  their  several  Departments. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  this  first  and  fatal  occa- 
sion, as  upon  others  afterwards,  yielded  to  "  pressure."  Mr. 
Seward  had  no  choice  but  to  submit,  and  was  unable  to  afford 
any  explanation  in  regard  to  the  discrepancy  between  the 
policy  at  first  declared  and  that  finally  adopted,  without  a 
betrayal  of  cabinet  secrets,  which  could  not  but  result  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  cabinet,  would  necessarily  divide  the  party, 
and  possibly  might  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the  administra- 
tion itself  An  article  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  New 
York  SercUd,  of  April  25th,  gave  indications,  at  least,  of  the 
state  of  sentiment  in  the  cabinet  after  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  Sumter. 

**  There  are  mmors  here  that  Mr.  lincohi  does  not  like  the  smell  of.  gun- 
powder ;  that  Mr.  Seward  would  rather  let  the  aeceded  States  go  than  fight 
them,  and  that  Mr.  Secretary  Chase  thhiks  it  would  be  the  best  antislarery 
policy  to  turn  them  adrift*'  # 

But  on  April  27th  the  same  paper  published  an  article 
still  more  significant.  It  was  headed  '^  Opposition  of  the 
Republican  Journals,"  and  thus  made  manifest  the  uneasy 
state  of  mind  in  the  Republican  ranks : 
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<<Whatis  thematter  wHhtheBqrabBcanjoiimBlfl  of  New  York?  VHul^ 
do  they  want  ?  They  continue  to  be  deeply  diasariitfled  with  the  Presidcot 
and  his  cabinet  Some  want  Seward  removed;  some  desire  to  oust  Chase; 
Bome  to  get  rid  of  the  cabmet  at  one  fell  swoop.  Some  even  insut  upon 
having  the  President  himself  superseded  to  make  room  for  a  Crofliwell,  or  a 
military  dictator." 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  pressure  from  these  qou^ 
ters  had  been  very  great,  ever  since  the  day  of  the  inaugura- 
tion. The  radicals  had  been  utterly  disgusted  with  the  plac- 
able tone  and  indecisive  policy  exhibited  ty  Mr.  Lineoln^s 
address,  and  had  made  their  disappointment  and  dissatisfac- 
tion emphatically  known.  But,  sad  result,  indeed,  of  a  junc- 
tion of  conservatives  with  radicals — while  the  former  gene^ 
ally  remained  at  home  engaged  in  their  own  affairs,  the  other 
smaller  faction  of  the  party,  through  their  newspapers  and 
agents,  kept  up  the  "  pressure,"  and  had  almost  altogether 
the  clean  sweep  of  the  field.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  suq>rising 
as  deplorable,  that  they  should  have  been  able  to  bring  about 
some  change  of  policy  in  a  divided  administration,  which 
was  weak,  of  course,  througli  its  own  inherent  antagonisms. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  State  governmenti*,  as  the 
result  of  the  preceding  election,  w^ere  in  the  hands  of  liepub- 
lican  officials,  who  were  generally  in  close  alliance  with  the 
radical  managers  of  the  party.  Northern  Governors  and 
Congressmen,  and  politicians  of  this  class,  were  constantly 
going  and  coming  between  their  places  of  residence?  and 
Washington,  untiringly  employed  in  efforts  to  make  the 
President  and  his  Secretaries  as  "  stiff-backed "  as  those 
whom  they  had  wished  for  as  representatives  of  the  State?, 
at  the  Peace  Conference.  They  were  in  mortal  fear  of  losing 
all  which  they  had  hoped  to  gain  as  the  fruits  of  the  election : 
afraid  that  there  would  be  no  ^'ar,  no  emancipation,  no  dis- 
solution of  the  Union ;  in  a  word,  that,  remembering  he  was 
in  a  decided  minority  at  the  election,  and  knowing  that  at 
least  three-quarters  of  the  whole  people  anxiously  dcsinvl 
peace,  the  President  was  only  too  likely  to  place  himself  in 
the  hands  of  the  conservative  masses  and  to  effect  a  settle- 
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ment,  at  latt,  with  the  seceded  States,  which  would  put  an 
end,  and  forever,  to  the  "  agitation  "  upon  which  the  radical 
leaders  had  so  long  lived  and  flourished.  For  it  was  plain, 
that  an  adjustment  effected  with  the  South  would  preclude, 
for  all  future  time,  the  interference  of  the  North  with  the 
institution  of  slavery ;  and  that,  upon  the  ratification  of  such 
adjustment,  the  conservative  majorities  of  the  North  and  the 
South  would  become  united  again,  and  much  more  firmly 
united  than  ever  before,  in  support  of  the  Constitution  and 
ibr  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union. 

It  has  thus  been  shown,  in  some  detail,  that  radical  influ- 
ences at  the  North  unfriendly  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  at  work  through  a  long  series  of  years,  and  gradually 
inflaming  the  passions  and  moulding  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  the  South,  at  length  had  the  effect  to  place  the 
Southern  States  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  United 
States.  In  like  manner  the  same  baleful  influences,  as  soon 
as  the  prospect  of  adjustment  and  peace,  and  eventually  of 
renewed  union,  threatened  disappointment  to  purposes  so 
long  cherished,  and  finally  affording  some  promise  of  fruition, 
induced  that  change  of  policy  which  resulted  in  a  hostile 
demonstration  and  "precipitated"  the  war.  The  positive 
causes  of  the  war  may  be  briefly  summed  up,  as  having  con- 
sisted of  that  kind  and  degree  of  long-continued  aberration 
from  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  its  weak  and 
false  popular  indulgence,  against  which  the  people  were  so 
affectionately  and  sagaciously  warned  by  the  injunctions  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  whose  expostulations  were  so 
often  repeated  in  spirit  and  in  substance  by  the  most  Ulus- 
trions  citizens,  in  both  sections,  for  many  successive  years.* 

'  See  Appendix  YI. 
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Object  of  this  yohime.~Exe«pt  tor  Guises  srislng  in  the  Korth,  anj  Attempt  at  Secadm 
in  the  Soath  wonld  hare  been  impossible.— Two  IlnportSBt  QnesUoiis  rpmaintng  dier 
the  War.— The  Speediest  BestonUon  best  fir  tlie  Wbole  Coontxy.— The  BadtesI  FoUej. 
—The  Emsnelpation  Question.— An  Illnstntlon  of  Bsdiesl  Policy  from  Spanish  Bit- 
tory  foor  bondrad  Years  sga— The  £nd  of  die  S^obUoan  If oremait  eot  responds  wfA 
its  Beginning.— What  wonld  haTe.been  the  Condition  of  the  Ooontiy,  If  Fmsnripstifii 
had  taken  plaoe  when  the  Constitntion  was  adopted.— The  aaoae  Motlre  «hich  M 
the  Badioal  Managers  to  "  precipitate*  the  Wsr  Indnees  tbem  to  oppose  Bestontton.^ 
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It  has  been  the  object  of  this  volume  to  trace  the  direct 
and  indirect  causes  which  led  to  the  war.  Less  pains  has 
been  taken  to  exhibit  in  special  detail  the  well-known  seati- 
ments,  or  the  political  demonstrations  of  determined  seces- 
sionists at  the  South,  either  before  or  after  those  causes  had 
accumulated  and  had  become  the  basis  of  their  action.  Ex- 
cept for  those  causes  it  is  plain  that  the  promoters  of  seces- 
sion would  have  had  no  ground  of  action,  and  could  have 
made  no  such  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  South,  as  to  enlist 
them  in  a  transaction  so  momentous  as  open  rebellion  against 
the  Government  of  the  country ;  or  could  have  persuaded 
them  that  their  interests  and  rights  demanded  of  them  the 
perils  and  sacrifices  necessarily  involved  in  sucb  an  attempt 
Except  for  their  belief  in  the  existence  and  operation  of  those 
causes,  and  of  the  danger  to  their  rights  and  interests  which 
they  conceived  were  thus  threatened,  any  effort  for  secession 
must  necessarily  have  been  an  object  simply  of  derision  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  any  active  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion would  have  been  summarily  put  down  by  the  South 
without  calling   to  its   aid  a  single  man  from  the  NortL 
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Upon  these  groands,  therefore,  it  was,  and  from  such  motives, 
that  the  country,  against  the  decided  and  general  wishes  of 
the  people,  was- finally  betrayed  into  a  war  for  the  Union,  by 
conspirators  against  the  Union. 

But  now  that  the  war  itself  is  at  an  end,  two  very  im- 
portant questions  yet  remain  for  the  solution  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

What  is  to  be  the  permanent  loss  or  gain  to  the  country 
by  reason  of  the  war  ? 

What  obstacles,  if  any,  are  in  the  way  of  its  permanent 
restoration  to  the  state  before  the  war  ? 

The  superior  power  of  the  United  States  having  been 
completely  vindicated  by  the  final  result  of  the  great  strug- 
gle, the  submission  of  the  South  is  necessarily  equivalent  to 
an  abandonment  of  all  further  purpose  of  resistance.  This 
poflture  of  affiiirs  among  a  kindred  people  of  *'  sister  States,'' 
surely  ought  to  be  sufficient — ^for  why  should  there  be  "  a  tribe 
lacking  in  Israel''?  And  since  that  submission,  whether 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  must  be  complete  to  all  practical 
purposes,  then  the  speediest  possible  restoration  of  the  South 
em  States  to  equal  rights  under  the  Constitution  is  for  the 
highest  interest  of  the  whole  country,  if  the  Union  is  to  be, 
and  to  remain  a  republic  of  equal  rights,  in  conformity  with 
its  own  organic  law.  In  that  event,  the  loss  will  be  but  that 
of  the  life  and  property  which  the  accomplishment  of  that  end 
required ;  while  the  gain  will  be  the  more  stable  and  lasting 
settlement  of  the  Union  upon  a  constitutional  basis.  In  any 
other  event,  the  whole  country  suffers  under  the  operation 
of  an  irregular,  unequal,  and  disorganized  system  of  govern- 
ment, which,  for  the  common  safety,  ought  not  to  be  permit- 
ted to  continue  for  a  moment  longer  than  the  most  unavoid- 
able necessity  requires.  For,  so  long  as  the  condition  of  the 
States  remains  unequal,  the  stronger  section  occupies,  at  least, 
the  attitude  of  a  despot — the  weaker  that  of  a  vassal  It 
would  be  a  strange  commentary  upon  the  war,  if  in  libera- 
ting negroes  firom  slavery,  its  effect  should  be  to  reduce  white 
men  to  bondage !    So  far  as  such  a  '^  policy ''  is  insist^  upon 
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by  the  radicals,  it  muBt  be  Been  whether  they  were  actuated 
by  a  Bincere  attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  or 
only  by  hostility  to  a  portion  of  their  fellow-citisensL  Bj 
pursuing  such  a  policy  the  sections  are  practically  diTided, 
and  consequently  the  whole  country  is  lowered  in  dignity 
and  weakened  in  power.  It  is  really  keeping  np  diBomoii, 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  protecting  the  Union,  and  k 
utterly  at  war  with  all  truly  republican  principles.  In  order 
to  maintain  such  a  system  against  one  section,  the  other 
must  also  be  subjected  to  practical  restraints,  to  which  it  has 
not  been  accustomed.  In  a  word,  only  the  name  and  the 
form  of  the  old  system  would  remain ;  a  central  and  practi- 
cally irresponsible  power  would  be  established,  and  the  coun- 
try neither  would  be  nor  would  deserve  to  be  free.' 

'  The  "policy**  urged  by  the  radical  leaders  finds  a  striking  fflnitMioi 
in  that  practised  towards  the  Moors  in  Spain,  by  Cardinal  Xlmencs,  the  hr 
mous  miniatcr  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  tlic  year  1492.  The  foDowiog 
account  of  the  affair,  after  the  fall  of  Granada,  which  brought  to  a  close  sa 
insurrection  in  active  operation  for  a  period  of  nearly  ten  jearA,  is  from  the 
third  Tolumo  of  Prcscott's  "  Philip  IL,"  pp.  7,  8,  9 : 

"  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  capitulation,  the  people  of  Granada  wttt 
aUowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  their  religion,  and  to  exercise  its  riiei ; 
and  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  no  inducements  or  menaces  should  be 
held  out  to  effect  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  •  •  •  That  cxtraor 
dinary  man,  Cardinal  Ximcnes,  Archbiihop  of  Toledo,  was  eager  to  try  hv 
own  liand  in  the  labor  of  conversion.  Uaving  received  the  royal  absent,  he 
set  about  the  affair  with  characteristic  ardor,  and  with  as  little  scruple  a»  to 
the  means  to  be  employed,  as  the  most  zealous  propagandist  could  l^ve  de- 
sired. When  reasoning  and  expostulation  failed,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  i«M>rt 
to  bribes,  and,  if  need  were,  to  force.  •  •  •  Exasperated  by  the  un»en- 
pulous  measures  of  the  prelate,  and  the  gross  violation  they  involved  of  the 
treaty,  they  (the  Moors)  broke  out  into  an  'insurrection,  which  soon  pxtendei! 
along  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  neighborhood  of  Granada. 

*'  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  alarmed  at  the  consequences,  were  filled  with 
indignation  at  the  high-handed  conduct  of  Ximenes.  But  be  replied  that  tk^ 
ttate  of  thingn  wm  preciftly  that  which  wu  mott  to  be  detirtd,  Byplaeiiif 
theumhn  in  an  atlitnde  of  rebellion^  the  JHoon  had  renounced  all  tht  adva*- 
tagf9  tecured  by  the  treaty,  and  had,  moreover,  ineurretl  the  penaltie*  of  de<t:\ 
and  confiscation  of  property  !  It  would  be  an  act  of  grace  in  the  sorerogs? 
to  overlook  their  offence  and  grant  an  amnesty  for  the  past,  on  condition  that 
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It  is  of  the  ntmost  importance,  also,  in  this  view,  that 
the  people  shoald  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  emanci- 
pation qaestion,  and  should  know  what  is  actually  gained  or 
lost  in  this  relation.  Bj  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
every  State  has  a  right  to  permit  slavery,  if  it  see  fit.  It  is 
not  a  qnestion  of  State  sovereignty,  but  of  State  rights,  and 
one  with  which  the  United  States  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
The  Act  of  Congress,  therefore,  of  1862,  promising  freedom 
to  slaves  who  would  abandon  their  master  and  come  within 
our  lines,  was  a  merely  hostile  measure,  without  legislative 
force,  any  more  than  it  had  practical  efiect.  Mr.  Lincoln 
said  of  it,  in  his  famous  interview  with  the  Chicago  divines, 
who  solicited  from  him  a  proclamation  of  emancipation,  '^  I 
cannot  learn  that  that  law  has  caused  a  single  slave  to  come 
over  to  us."  The  proclamation,  sabsequently  issued,  was 
equally  illegal  and  ineffective.  Both  measupes  were  in  entire 
derogation  of  the  previous  official  declaration  of  both  the 
President  and  of  Congress.  The  late  President  said,  in  his 
Inaugural  Address : 

"  I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution 
of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  •  I  believe  I  have  no  lawAil  right  to 
do  so  ;  and  I  have  no  incUnation  to  do  so/' 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  (July  23d,  1861), 
Congress  resolved,  by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote,  that — 

"  The  war  is  waged  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  in- 
terfering with  the  rights  or  institutions  of  the  States;  but  to  defisnd  and 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with 
all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired.*' 

every  Moor  should  at  once  receive  baptism  or  leave  the  country.  ThUprtaoug 
piece  of  eatuidry^  hardly  turpaned  by  any  Ihtng  in  eceienattieal  annala,  found 
favor  in  the  eyee  of  the  sovereigns,  who,  after  the  insurrection  had  been  quelled, 
lost  no  time  in  proposing  the  terms  suggested  by  their  minister,  as  the  only 
terms  of  reconciliation  open  to  the  Moors.*' 

Compare  with  this  the  propositions  recently  introduced  into  Congress  by  Mr. 
Sumner  and  others  (December  4tb,  1865,  after  about  four  hundred  years  of 
enlightenment  and  progress,  since  the  day  of  Cardinal  Ximenes).  Compare 
also  the  conduct  of  the  radical  leaders  in  incitmg  the  oauses  of  the  war. 
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Whatever  slayes,  therefore,  were  freed  in  fiwjt,  daring  the 
war,  were  freed,  not  by  the  operation  of  law,  or  by  the  effect 
of  any  decree;  but  as  an  accident  of  the  war,  by  the  passage 
of  a  superipr  foree  through  certain  portions  of  the  slave 
States,  the  mareh  of  which  they  joined  either  voluntarily,  or 
because  they  had  no  other  resource,  in  consequence  of  the 
devastation  of  the  country.  And  the  question  goes  much 
deeper  than  any  mere  &ct  of  emancipation,  by  accident  or 
otherwise ;  since  it  involves  the  original,  present,  and  future 
state-right  of  every  State  of  the  Union,  to  hold  slaves,  or  to 
establish  any  other  organized  system  of  labor  for  an  excep- 
tional class  of  the  population  which  the  States  themselves 
may  choose.  The  proclamation  of  the  late  President,  and 
the  Acts  of  Congress  in  relation  to  this  subject,  are,  of  course, 
admitted  to  be  nugatory,  by  the  requirement  of  the  preseDt 
administration,  for  the  constitutional  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  for  this  purpose.  If  this  amendment  be  vol- 
untarily acceded  to  by  the  States,  and  not  under  duress,  the 
embarrassment  by  which  the  proceeding  would  be  otherwise 
attended  is  removed.  For  the  question  may  well  arise,  of 
what  validity  is  a  constitutional  provision,  obtained  by  the 
force  of  dictation,  on  the  part  of  either  civil  or  military 
authority  ?  Or,  adopted  by  conventions  representing  bat  a 
handful  of  the  people?  Or,  in  States,  whose  position  in  the 
Union  is  so  unsettled,  that  they  are  without  representation 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  fact 
of  emancipation  makes  no  difference  to  the  moral  or  philo- 
feophical  aspect  of  the  case.  The  bestowal  of  civil  freedom 
upon  a  large  body  of  persons  incapable  of  its  rational  use, 
certainly  seems  contrary  to  reason.  To  accompany  such  an 
enfranchisement  with  the  gift  of  privileges  and  powers,  which 
imply  in  a  republic,  the  exercise  of  the  best  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  of  the  citizen,  would  appear  like  either  incon- 
sideration  or  indifference  to  the  best  good  of  the  State.  If 
the  negroes,  as  a  class,  are  so  constituted  by  nature,  and,  in 
tliis  country,  also  by  habit,  that  the  use  of  freedom  cannot 
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but  prove  injurious  to  themselyes  and  others,  and  relatively 
to  the  whole  system  of  civil  polity,  their  enfranchisement, 
except  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  would  be  an  act  of  folly 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled.  If  it  throws  upon-  their  own  re- 
sources the  helpless  beings,  most  of  whom  have  little  other 
resource  than  so  to  perish  miserably,  it  becomes  a  great  na- 
tional wrong.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  negro  question  is  rapidly  solving  it- 
self—cruelly for  the  black  man,  prejudicially  for  the  white. 
In  fact,  the  unhappy  black  man  is  himself  the  principal  suf> 
ferer.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  the  master  is  undoubtedly 
relieved  of  a  heavy  burden  by  the  emancipation  of  his  slaves. 
If  he  had  the  benefit  of  the  frequently  capricious  labor  of  his 
servants,  he  provided  for  their  support  in  in&ncy  and  sick- 
ness and  old  age.  The  law  required  of  him  this  care,  and 
enforced  its  demand ;  and  interest,  besides,  to  refer  to  no  other 
motive,  made  it  imperative  upon  him.  In  relieving  the 
master,  therefore,  of  this  obligation,  the  negro  is  deprived  of 
the  legal  countenance  and  protection  which  was  its  mutual 
condition.  Indeed,  emancipation  can  only  mean,  in  general, 
deterioration,  and  the  substantial  extinction  of  the  race — ^the 
white  man's  interest  promoted,  the  black  man's  wel£ire 
totally  overlooked  or  disregarded.  And  this  decay  of  the 
race  must  be  much  more  rapid  in  its  progress  than  that  of 
the  aboriginal  people  of  the  land.  For  they  had  the  horse, 
the  shaft,  the  gun,  the  prairie,  the  hunting  grounds,  the  great 
rivers,  and  the  ocean-lakes ;  the  warrioiH^ouncil,  often  saga- 
cious and  wise ;  the  tribal  wars,  bringing  into  action  the  best 
qualities,  at  least,  of  savage  life,  and  the  free  heavens  over 
their  heads  as  they  roamed  whithersoever  they  would.    But 

*  Probably,  no  move  significant  and  forcible  illuBtration  of  negro  freedom 
'  could  be  offered,  than  by  the  following  incident  of  1865,  related  in  the  At- 
lanta (Ga.)  InieUigenceTy  as  told  to  the  editor  by  a  friend : 

**  Coming,*'  he  says,  **  to  Atlanta,  on  Monday  last,  I  saw  an  old  freed  woman 
l>ing  on  the  side  of  the  road,  dead,  and  two  younger  ones  standing  by  her 
remains.    I  asked  what  had  been  the  matter  with  her.    The  reply  from  one 
of  the  girls  was,  '  She  perish  to  def,  sir ;  but  she  free  dough.*  ** 
20 
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the  negro  must  cling  forever  to  the  white  man,  and  to  ths 
white  man's  hahitations.  He  must  be  always  the  inftrior 
and  the  dependant — ^practically  a  slave,  with  none  of  the 
benefits  or  claims  which  such  a  condition  imposes  upon  the 
superior.  The  lesson  thus  taught  by  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  abolition  may  yet  return  to  "  plague  the  inventor." 

In  fact,  the  end  of  the  Republican  movement  has  corre 
sponded  with  its  beginning.  Just  as  the  Topeka  constitution, 
adopted  by  the  antislavery  party  in  Kansas,  and  voted  for 
by  the  entire  Republican  party  in  Congress,  provided  for  the 
nttcr  exclusion  of  the  negro,  whether  bond  or  free,  from  the 
embryo  State — so,  in  the  emancipation  finally  forced  upon 
him  in  the  country  at  large,  his  own  welfiure  has  seemed  to 
constitute  no  part  of  the  motive  of  action.  The  real  motive 
was  obviously  political,  not  philanthropical.  So  that  an  im- 
partial review  of  the  whole  subject  may  lead  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion,  that  the  views  of  those  denounced  as  "  proslavery 
men"  were  not  only  just  to  their  Southeni  fellow-citirens, 
under  the  Constitution,  but  rational  and  humane,  also;  while, 
judging  the  antislavery  party  by  its  conduct  rather  by  it> 
professions,  it  can  only  be  thought  that  its  "  tender  mercies 
are  crueL"  But  in  this  view  of  the  momentous  question,  it 
may  not  be  unreasonable  to  imagine  that,  for  the  essential 
wel&re  of  both  races  and  of  the  entire  country,  the  eventual 
convictions  of  an  intelligent,  moral,  and  religious  people,  will 
lead  them  to  seek,  at  least,  some  substantial  modification  of 
any  solution  of  it  which  has  been  yet  reached. 

Let  us  imagine,  for  a  moment,  the  condition  of  the  conn- 
try,  as  it  would  have  been,  if  the  slaves  had  been  made  free 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  At  that  period,  ilie 
South  was  richer  by  far  than  the  North.  It  was  the  differ- 
ence between  the  genial  climate  and  exuberant  soil  of  the 
one,  and  the  harsher  elements  with  which  nature  had  encom- 
passed the  other.  The  more  profitable  business  of  the  South 
was  agriculture,  of  the  North  commerce ;  the  one,  developed, 
promoted,  and  controlled  within  itself;  the  other,  subject  to 
its  inherent  and  proverbial  chances,  and  the   dictation  or 
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caprice  of  foreign  powers.  In  the  South,  life  was  easy,  pros- 
perous, and  often  careless ;  in  the  North,  it  was  commonly 
hard,  and  the  returns  of  labor  and  enterprise  were  compara- 
tively small  and  difficult  to  obtain.  Had  the  slaves  been 
then  liberated,  they  would  doubtless  have  hung  a  burden 
upon  their  former  owners ;  yet  one  of  far  less  account  than 
now,  since  they  were  then  scarcely  more  than  an  eighth  part 
as  numerous  as  they  have  subsequently  become.  With  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  slaves  would  have  ceased  also,  upon 
the  moment,  the  foreign  traffic  in  slaves,  instead  of  provision 
being  made  for  its  legalized  continuance  for  a  further  term 
of  twenty  years,  enriching  the  North  which  transported  the 
negroes  from  Africa,  and  adding  continually  to  the  black 
population  of  the  South.  Doubtless,  the  Southern  States 
would  soon  have  established  suitable  municipal  regulations, 
to  counteract  the  constitutional  indolence  of  the  colored  race, 
to  compel  them  to  labor,  at  a  proper  rate  of  remuneration,  and 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  their  toil  It  is  manifest  that,  with 
such  an  organized  system  of  comparatively  uncostly  labor, 
and  &vored  by  every  natural  advantage,  the  South  must 
have  gained  still  more,  rapidly  than  before  upon  the  North, 
the  chief  activities  of  which  were  devoted  to  the  uncertain 
and  competing  interests  of  commerce,  and  from  the  ungenial 
soil  of  which  the  farmer  could  hardly  hope  to  obtain  much 
more  than  enough  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  his 
fiimily.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  extension  of  free- 
dom to  the  negro  would  have  operated  as  a  check  of  incalcu' 
lable  force  upon  the  struggling  and  doubtful  fortunes  of  the 
common  country.  It  might  have  thrown  back  its  course  of 
progress  for  very  many  years,  if  the  republic  thus  could  have 
survived  at  alL  Perhaps  it  could  not  have  survived,  amid 
the  fierce  contests  which  then  embroiled  the  nations ;  since  it 
was  only  by  the  use  and  development  of  the  means  it  had 
then  in  possession,  which  soon  became  of  such  vast  conse- 
quence to  itsdf,  and  to  other  powers,  that  the  young  repub- 
lic was  strengthened  and  its  rapid  advancement  secured.  In 
a  word,  the  prosperity  of  the  North  owes  its  most  effective 
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impuke  to  the  organized  and  compnlsoiy  fiystem  of  labor 
kept  up  at  the  ^uth.  The  settlement  of  the  West,  to  en- 
courage which  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States  had  gen- 
erously given  up  to  the  common  country  the  immense  tracts 
of  territory  held  by  them,  and  now  constituting  many  of  the 
most  powerftil  States  of  the  Union,  was  largely  due  to  dis- 
couragements to  labor  at  the  North,  before  the  establishment 
of  its  extensive  manufacturing  system.  The  vast  product  of 
the  great  staple  of  the  South,  by  means  of  its  amply  soiB- 
cient  mode  of  labor,  suggested  and  fomished  the  foundation 
for  those  manufactures,  which,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
have  so  promoted  the  fortunes  of  the  North,  and  made  H 
what  it  could  never  otherwise  have  been,  the  competitor  of 
Europe  in  the  maVkets  of  the  world. 

There  is  really  but  a  single  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of 
the*  country  to  the  state  before  the  war.  To  effect  that  r»- 
toration  should  be  the  paramount  object  It  was  for  this 
object  that  the  country  fought ;  and  without  keeping  it  con- 
spicuously in  view,  certainly  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  set  the  war  on  foot,  to  any  effective  purpose,  in  the  North. 
This  obstacle  results  from  precisely  the  same  causes  which 
led  to  the  war.  It  is  dread  of  Union  between  the  former 
elements  of  union  in  the  North  and  the  South,  involving  the 
loss  of  political  power  by  the  radical  Republicans  themselves. 
But  if  slavery,  as  was  formerly  alleged,  was  the  bond  of  al- 
liance between  these  elements,  and  that  bond  is  broken- 
then,  surely,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  resistance  to 
restoration,  except  the  mere  partisan  desire  to  hold  the  au- 
thority of  one  section  over  the  other,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
united  sentiment  between  the  main  body  of  the  people  in  both. 
But  the  result  of  unreasonable  opposition  must  necessarily 
be,  a  thorough  overturn  of  political  organization  in  the 
North,  and  the  reinstatement  of  a  wiser,  more  magnanimous, 
more  patriotic  class  of  men  in  stations  of  hosor  and  trust. 
Indeed,  it  seems  evident  that  such  a  change  of  sentiment 
cannot  be  long  deferred.  In  every  sense  and  Ih  every  rela- 
tion, the  country  is  weakened  by  the  present  state  of  things; 
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and  the  longer  it  continues,  the  more  the  danger  grows,  of  a 
gradual,  bat  none  the  less  &tal,  revolution  in  the  fundamental 
basis  oif  the  Republican  system.  It  iB  to  be  hoped,  indeed, 
that  the  reviving  good  sense  and  patriotic  feeling  of  the 
Northern  States  wiU  not  long  permit  the  whole  country  to 
suffer,  by  the  unreasonable  exclusion  of  the  people  of  the 
South  from  the  mutually  beneficial  enjoyment  of  equal  lights. 
This  would  be  a  mistake  sfmilar  to  that  committed  by  the 
better-disposed  men  of  the  Republican  organization,  who 
wanted  no  war,  but  yet  allowed  the  country  to  be  dragged 
into  war,  by  the  managing  and  mercenary  politicians  on  the 
outskirts  of  their  party.  So  that,  in  the  end,  many  of  the 
warmest  friends  of  a  peaceable  Union  felt  themselves  com- 
pelled to  fight  for  a  Union  imperilled  as  well  by  the  machi- 
nations of  disunionists  at  the  North  as  in  the  South ;  and  those 
Northern  disunionists,  when  the  war  had  lasted  two  years,  and 
dragged  heavily  after  McClellan  was  displaced,  were  com- 
pelled to  assume  the  name  which  they  had  formerly  so  de- 
rided, and  to  profess  themselves  as  of  a  "  Union  party,"  in 
order  to  spur  public  interest  and  to  save  the  utter  wreck 
which  all  things  foreboded,  under  the  policy  which  they  had 
thus  far  pursued.  But,  in  any  event,  the  course  of  policy 
now  marked  out  by  the  radical  leaders  must  necessarily,  and 
for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country,  soon  transfer  to  the 
North  a  controversy  so  unreasonably  kept  up  with  the  South, 
aft^er  its  causes  .have  ceased;  and,  perhapa,  future  elections 
may  be  decided  upon  wiser  and  broader  principles  than  of 
late.  « 

And  the  final  resolution  of  this  point  will  test  the  whole 
question  which  has  been  in  dispute.  That  question  was, 
practically,  not  of  bondage  or  emancipation  for  negroes,  on 
their  own  account ;  but  whether,  in  solving  this  problem,  the 
country  itself  should  retain  its  ancient  political  rights  and 
still  be  free,  or  should  become  subject  to  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, forced  upon  it  by  party  action.  For,  whether  negro 
slavery  actually  exist  or  not,  the  country  can  be  neither 
free  nor  safe  until  this  matter  becomes  again  the  individual 
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concern  of  the  seyeral  States  alone,  without  sabjection  to 
any  interference  whatever  by  the  General  Government.  We 
may  say,  that  the  South  has  lost  its  slaves  by  rebellion ;  and, 
so  &r  as  this  is  a  mere  incident  of  fact,  unavoidable  by  the 
fortunes  of  war,  it  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  question  of 
constitutional  liberty.  We  may  say,  that  the  South  deserved 
to  lose  them  by  its  revolt;  but  the  important  point  is, 
whether,  in  their  particular  loss,  suffered  otherwise  than  as  a 
passing  incident  of  war,  the  whole  body  of  States,  and  hence 
the  country  at  large,  does  not  thereby  lose  its  own  constitu- 
tional immunities.  For  national  legislation  to  such  an  end, 
or  executive  dictation  producing  such  a  result,  is  revolution, 
not  restoration ;  without  which  the  States  cannot  be  equal, 
and,  consequently,  neither  they,  nor  the  country  of  which 
they  .are  constituent  parts,  can  be  free.  For  such  a  revolu- 
tion changes  the  principle  and  practice  of  our  Republican 
system,  abrogates  the  constitution  on  which  we  should  rest, 
and  gives  us  practically,  a  consolidated,  instead  of  a  popular, 
frame  of  Government.  Hence,  therefore,  the  opposition  of 
enlightened  citizens,  friends  of  popular  rights,  to  the  whole 
(so-called)  Republican  movement,  from  its  beginning  to  the 
end.  That  movement  was  compulsory,  and  therefore  des- 
potic, and  never  had  any  title  to  the  name  of  Republican. 

It  would  be  an  imputation  hardly  endurable  upon  the 
freemen  of  the  American  States,  to  suppose  that  they  would 
long  tamely  suffer  under  the  loss  of  public  liberty  necessarily 
involved  in  the  centralization  of  power,  which  would  be  the 
effect  of  constituting  the  North  the  master  of  the  South. 
There  can  be  no  real  freedom  to  the  United  States,  until  the 
equality  of  all  its  States  is  reestablished ;  and  the  best  hope 
which  an  American  citizen  can  indulge  for  the  welfare  of  re- 
publican institutions  is,  for  the  coming  of  the  time  when  an 
order  of  the  President,  outside  of  the  prescribed  sphere  of  his 
constitutional  authority,  will  have  no  more  force  than  an 
order  of  a  justice  of  the  peace — to  the  end,  that  it  may  again 
become,  as  it  was  originally  instituted — "  a  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men." 
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There  are  those,  doubtless,  who,  while  no  burden  presses 
upon  themselves  individually,  will  see  nothing  in  the 
future  but  the  greatness  and  strength  of  a  reinvigorated 
republic.  There  were  those,  in  another  age,  who  saw, 
or  thought  they  saw,  in  the  coming  of  the  youthful 
Macedonian  conqueror — ^if  the  lessening  of  Athens,  yet  the 
glory  of  Greece.  But  it  was  the  death  of  liberty.  It  was 
the  first  fatal  sweep  of  "  decay's  effacing  fingers."  It  was 
the  turn  from  freedom  to  despotism,  from  despotism  to 
anarchy,  and  thence  the  subjection  of  the  free  States  of  Greece, 
as  the  province  of  a  strange  people.  Then  followed  the  de- 
cline from  civilization  to  barbarism,  and  the  ^^ progress" 
bearing  on,  through  ages  of  darkness,  the  inextinguishable 
Dght  of  a  name. 

Indeed,  this  question  must,  ere  long,  present  itself  with 
an  irresistible  appeal  to  the  rational  minds  of  American 
freemen — whether  they  are  willing  that  anti-republican  in- 
stitutions shall  be  forced  upon  them  in  a  Republican  name 
— ^to  submit  themselves  bound  hand  and  foot,  at  the  immi- 
nent peril  of  the  inestimable  bequest  of  their  fathers,  to  the 
purposes  of  an  incongruous  organization,  whose  proper  func- 
tions have  ceased — or  will  confer  together,  exercise  their  rea- 
son, rise  above  a  partisan  Congress,  should  it  prove  such,  and 
whatever  other  obstacles  may  be  in  their  way,  and  place 
their  country  once  more  upon  the  free  and  solid  foundation 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union;  a  Constitution,  but  a 
sheet  of  parchment  without  an  honest  Union ;  a  Union,  but 
a  soulless  name,  without  the  reestablished  Constitution. 
Thus  only  can  the  republic  be  "  Peace." 
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THE  EXTRACT  BELOW  18  FBOH  A  WOBK  ENTITLED  **THB  SEGEKIOS 
WAS  IN  AUEBICA,"  BY  MB.  J.  P.  8HAFFNEB.  PUBLISHED  IN  L05D05 
AND  NEW  TOBK,  IN  18«2. 

"  The  following  description  of  Southern  life  was  written  in  1822,  by 
Mfyor-Gcneral  Quitman,  a  native  of  New  York,  to  his  father.  As  it 
was  then,  so  it  is  now  (1862).    The  letter  is  full  of  truth  : " 

Our  har  is  quartered  at  different  country  seats — not  hoarding ;  a 
Mississippi  planter  would  he  insulted  by  such  a  proposal,  but  we  are 
oi^oying  the  hospitalities  that  are  offered  to  us  on  all  sides.  The 
awful  pestilence  in  the  city  brings  out,  in  strong  relief,  the  peculiar 
virtues  of  this  people.  The  mansions  of  the  planters  are  thrown  open 
to  all  comers  and  goers  free  of  charge.  Whole  families  have  free 
quarters  during  the  epidemic,  and  country  wagons  are  sent  daily  to 
the  verge  of  the  smitten  city  with  fowls,  vegetables,  etc.,  for  gratuitous 
distribution  to  the  poor.  I  am  now  writing  from  one  of  thes^old  man- 
sions, and  I  can  give  you  no  better  notion  of  life  at  the  South  than  by 
describing  the  routine  of  a  day.  The  owner  is  the  widow  of  a  Vh-- 
ginia  gentleman  of  distinction — a  brave  oflScer  who  died  in  the  public 
service  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain. 

She  herself  is  a  native  of  this  vicinity— of  English  parents,  settled 
hero  in  Spanish  times.  She  is  an  intimate  friend  of  my  first  friend, 
Mrs.  O. ;  and  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her  house  ever  since 
I  came  South.  The  whole  aim  of  this  excellent  lady  seems  to  be  to 
make  others  happy.  I  do  not  believe  she  ever  thinks  of  herself.  She 
is  growing  old,  but  her  parlor  is  constantly  thronged  with  the  young 
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and  gaj,  attracted  by  her  oheerfhl  and  neyer-£uliog  kindness.  There 
are  two  large  families  from  the  city  staying  hero;  and  every  day  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  transient  gaests.  Mint  jnleps  in  the  morning  are  sent 
to  oar  rooms,  and  then  follows  a  delightful  breakfast  in  the  open 
verandah.  We  hunt,  ride,  fish,  pay  morning  visits,  play  chess,  read, 
or  lounge  until  dinner,  which  is  served  at  2  p.  h.,  in  great  variety, 
and  most  delicately  cooked  in  what  is  here  called  Creole  style— very 
rich,  and  many  made  or  mixed  dishes.  In  two  hours  afterwards, 
everybody,  white  and  black,  has  disappeared.  The  whole  household 
is  asleep — the  siesta  of  the  Italians.  The  ladies  retire  to  their  apart- 
ments, and  the  gentlemen  on  sofas,  settees,  benches,  hammocks,  and 
often  gypsy  fashion,  on  the  grass  under  the  spreading  oaks.  Here, 
too,  in  fine  weather,  the  tea-table  is  always  set  before  sunset;  and 
then,  until  bedtime,  we  stroll,  sing,  play  whist,  or  coqnet.  It  is  an 
indolent,  yet  charming  life,  and  one  quits  thinking  and  takes  to 
dreaming. 

This  excellent  lady  is  not  rich,  merely  independent ;  but  by 
thrifty  housewifery,  and  a  good  dairy  and  garden,  she  contrives  to 
dispense  the  most  liberal  hospitality.  Her  slaves  appear  to  be,  in  a 
manner,  free,  yet  are  obedient  and  polite,  and  the  (arm  is  well  worked. 
With  all  her  gayety  of  disposition  and  fondness  for  the  yonng,  she  is 
truly  pious ;  and  in  lier  own  apartments,  every  night,  she  has  family 
prayers  with  her  slaves ;  one  or  more  of  them  being  often  called  on 
to  sing  and  pray.  When  a  minister  visits  the  house,  which  happens 
very  frequently,  prayers  night  and  morning  are  always  said ;  and  on 
these  occasions  the  whole  household  and  the  guests  assemble  in  the 
parlor;  chairs  are  provided  for  the  servants.  They  are  married  by 
a  clergyman  of  their  own  color;  and  a  sumptuous  supper  is  always 
prepared.  On  public  holidays  they  have  dinners  equal  to  an  Ohio 
barbacue ;  and  Christmas,  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  is  a  protracted 
festival  for  the  blacks.  They  are  a  happy,  careless,  unreflecting,  good- 
natured  race ;  who  left  to  themselves  wfivAd  degenerate  into  drones 
or  brutes;  but,  subjected  to  wholesome  restraint  and  stimulus,  become 
the  best  and  most  contented  of  laborers.  They  are  strongly  attached 
to  **  old  massa  "  and  "  old  missus ;  "but  their  devotion  to  "  young  massa" 
and  *^  young  missus,"  amounts  to  enthusiasm.  They  have  great  family 
pride,  and  are  the  most  hrrant  coxcombs  and  aristocrats  in  the  world. 
At  a  wedding  I  witnessed  here  last  Saturday  evening,  where  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  negroes  were  assembled — many  being  invited 
guests — I  heard  a  number  of  them  addressed  as  governors,  generals, 
judges,  and  doctors  (the  titles  of  their  masters) ;  and  a  spruce,  tight- 
20* 
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set  darkey,  who  waits  cm  me  in  town,  was  called  "Hk^or  Qidtman.^ 
The  ^*  colored  ladies''  are invariabl/lfiss  Joneses,  Miaa  Soiitlu^  or  soma 
such  title.  They  are  exceedingly  pompons  and  ceremoniooa ;  floored 
and  highly  perfhmed.  The  ^^gendemen"  sport  canes^  mffles^  and 
jewelry;  wear  boots  and  spurs;  affect  crape  on  their  hato,  and  carry 
hoge  segars.  The  belles  wear  gaady  colors,  '^  tote  ^  thdr  fans  with  tiM 
air  of  Spanish  senoritas ;  and  never  stir  out,  thon^  black  as  the  aoe 
of  spades,  withoat  their  parasols. 

In  short,  these  '^niggers,"  as  yon  call  them,  are  the  happiest  people 
I  have  ever  seen ;  and  some  of  them,  in  form,  featorea,  and  move- 
ments, are  real  sultanas.  So  &r  from  being  fed  on  ^'salted  cotton- 
seed,*' as  we  used  to  believe  in  Ohio,  they  are  oily,  sleek,  bountifUly 
fed,  well  dothed,  well  taken  care  of;  and  one  hears  them  at  all  tima 
whistling  and  singing  cheerily  at  their  work.  They  have  an  extra- 
ordinary fadlity  for  sleepmg.  A  negro  is  a  great  night-walker.  Hs 
will,  after  laboring  all  day  in  the  burning  sun,  walk  ten  miles  to  a 
firolic,  or  to  see  bis  "  Dinah,"  and  be  at  home  and  at  his  work  by  day- 
light the  next  morning.  This  would  knock  up  a  white  man  or  an 
Indian.  But  a  negro  will  sleep  during  the  day — sleep  at  his  work- 
sloop  on  the  carriage  box — sleep  standing  up ;  and  I  have  often  seen 
tbem  sitting  bareheaded  in  the  sun  on  a  high  rul-fence,  sleeping  as 
securdy  as  though  lying  in  bed.  They  never  lose  their  equipoise; 
and  will  carry  their  cotton  baskets,  or  their  water  vessels,  filled  to 
the  brim,  poised  on  thoir  heads,  walking  carelessly  and  at  a  rapid  rate, 
without  spilling  a  drop.  The  very  weight  of  such  burdens  wouM 
crush  a  white  man's  brains  into  apoplexy. 

Compared  with  tho  ague-smitten  and  sufTcring  settlers  that  yoa 
and  I  have  seen  in  Ohio,  or  the  sickly  and  starved  operatives  we 
read  of  in  factories  and  in  mines,  these  Southern  slaves  are  indeed  to 
be  envied.    They  are  treated  with  great  humanity  and  kindness. 
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FROM  "REMAB1K8  ON  THE  REVIEW  OP  INCHlQUIirS  LETTERS,"  AT- 
TXIBUTED  TO  REV.  DR.  TIMOTHY  DWIGHT,  PRESIDENT  OP  YALE 
COLLEGE.    P.  80^  €t§eq, 

YoTTB  next  remarks  are  on  7*he  slavery  of  the  Blacks  in  the  South- 
ern States:  a  subject  which  jon  have  tonohed  upon  before,  an^in  the 
mention  of  which  yon  must  be  confessed  to  be  unhappy.  I  do  not 
mean  in  censuring  the  African  slave  trade,  or  the  manner  in  which 
the  slaves  are  treated.^  To  these  subjects  I  make  you  cordially  wel- 
come. They  are  the  proper  themes  of  every  moralist ;  and  no  sever- 
ity with  which  they  are  treated  will  draw  from  me  a  single  animad- 
version. It  is  the  attribution  of  these  iniquities  to  the  Americans^ 
with  an  intention  to  make  them  a  oharaoteristical  disgrace  peculiar  to 
ihem^  of  which  I  complain.  Surely,  when  you  wrote  this  passage,  yon 
forgot  how  lately  you  have  begon  to  wash  yourself  clean  from  this 
smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit  Please,  sir,  to  take  a  short  trip  to  Liver- 
pool^ and  survey  the  hulks,  which,  probably,  in  great  numbers,  are 
even  now  rotting  in  the  docks  of  that  emporium  of  African  commerce. 
Then  look  around  upon  the  numerous  splendid  buildings,  public  and 
private.  Next,  exclaim,  "  These  ships  were  the  prisons  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  miserable  Africans^  after  having  been  Iddnapped 
by  avarice  and  cruelty,  or  taken  captive  in  war,  kindled  by  the  same 
insatiable  spirit  and  torn  forever  from  their  parents,  husbands,  wives, 
and  children,  were  transported  across  the  Atlantic^  to  bondage  and 
misery,  interminable  but  by  death."  In  these  floating  dungeons, 
one-fourth,  one-third,  or  one-half  of  the  unhappy  victims  to  this  in- 
fernal avarice,  perished  under  the  pressure  of  chains,  or  rotted  in  the 
pestilential  steams,  embosoming  as  a  vapor  bath  the  niches  in  which 
they  were  manacled.  This  work  of  death  has  been  carried  on,  also, 
a  century  and  a  half.  What  must  have  been  the  waste  of  mankind 
which  it  has  accomplished  I  These  houses,  the  public  edifices,  nay, 
the  temples,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  eternal  Gk)d,  with  all  their 
splendor,  were  built  of  human  bones,  and  cemented  with  human  blood. 
Rise,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  whiten  by  the  side  of  men,  baptized 

1  The  Sonthern  planter  who  r«celT«8  sUves  from  bis  ptfcnt  bj  Inberltanee,  o^rtolnlj 
deserres  no  conrare  for  holding  tb«m.  He  baa  no  agenej  in  procarfng  tbem ;  and  the 
law  does  not  permit  him  to  set  tbem  free.  U  be  treats  tbem  with  bomaoitj,  and  laitb- 
taUy  endearon  to  Christianize  tbem,  be  frdflls  bis  datj,  so  long  as  bis  present  litaAtlon 
oontlnaeai 
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'^ioL  the  name  of  the  F^thsb,  and  of  the  Sox,  and  of  tha  Hour 
Ghost." 

Are  yen  at  a  loss,  sir,  concerning  the  jostice'of  this  representation? 
The  records  of  jonr  own  Parliament  will  famish  yoa  with  abnodant 
and  terrible  evidence.  Look  at  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Look  at  the  account  written  bj  the  exceneni 
Clarkson,  Look  at  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Wilbetforce,  the  glory  of 
yoor  Parliament,  and  of  jonr  conntrj.  Bead  the  speech  whidi  be 
delivered  April  2,  1792.  Yon  will  there  read,  ^^JSuropeant  came  on 
the  coast  of  J/riea,  and  hovered  like  vnltnres,  and  like  vnltares  lived 
on  blood.  They  ensnared  at  times,  and,  at  times,  bj  force,  took  aw^ 
the  natives  and  sold  them  for  slaves."  Bead  the  examples  of  villanj 
recited  by  him  on  this  occasion,  too  long  to  be  qnoted  bj  me,  and  too 
dreadM  to  admit  of  a  comment  As  these  will  tell  yon,  that  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty  slaves,  on  board  one  ship  in  the  year  1788,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  died ;  of  four  hundred  and  five  in  another,  tvo 
hundred  died;  of  four  hundred  and  two  in  another,  aeventy-three 
died. 

From  all  these  sources,  learn,  also,  the  immense  extent  of  this  foal 
business ;  the  amazing  numbers  of  unhappy  wretches  who  perished  iu 
it;  tbo  amazing  numbers  who  lived,  only  to  be  made  miserable;  the 
portentous  iniquity  with  which  it  was  carried  on ;  and  the  vast  diffi- 
culty with  which  it  was  broken  up.  You  probably  were  present  a^ 
a  member  of  your  Parliament,  during  most,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
long  struggle  made  by  many  of  your  nobles  of  high  rank ;  by  your 
enlightened  statesmen,  and  by  a  numerous  train  of  your  gentlemen ; 
not  the  fox-hunters  mentioned  above,  but  men  of  education,  of  en- 
lightened and  superior  minds,  and  possessed  of  an  honorable  character 
among  their  countrymen ;  against  the  glorious  effort  made  by  J/r. 
Wilberforce  and  his  coadjutors  to  terminate  this  demoniacal  traffic. 

But,  sir,  in  your  zeal  to  heap  scandal  upon  the  Americans^  yoa 
appear  to  have  forgotten  that  you  have  colonics  of  your  own ;  and 
that  in  tliese  colonies  slavery  exists  in  forms  and  degrees  incomparably 
more  horrid  than  in  the  Southern  Americcuh  States.  You  have  for- 
gotten that  the  enormous  crimes  perpetrated  in  this  system,  are  com- 
mitted by  native  BritonSy  under  your  own  eye,  and  beneath  the  con- 
trol of  your  own  Parliament  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  refresh  yoar 
memory  concerning  this  subject 

"  To  the  disgrace  of  Oreat  Britain  and  her  colonies,^*  says  iho 
Christian  Ohserter  for  July,  1811,  "fA<r  British  slate^ode  is  mare 
severe  in  its  provisions  tha?iy  perh/iptt,  any  other.     Compared  wit\  iU 
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ih4   tode  promulgcited   hy   the   Spanuh    Government  i$  freedom 
iteel/:' 

Will  jou  please,  sir,  to  oast  your  eje  upon  the  fifth  report  of  the 
Directors  of  the  African  Instdtation,  read  to  the  sabscribers,  March 
27, 1811  ?  You  will  there  find,  substantiated  bj  evidence,  which  pre- 
dades  all  doubt  concerning  the  facts,  that  a  Mr.  Huggins^  a  distin- 
guished planter  in  Nevie^  ^^  went,  January  28,  1810,  attended  by  two 
of  his  sons,  on  horseback,  with  upwards  of  twenty  slaves,  men  and 
women,  in  the  custody  of  drivers,  through  the  streets  of  Charlestown, 
to  the  market-place,  and  there  proceeded  to  indulge  his  cruelty  to  the 
utmost,  during  more  than  two  hours  in  the  face  of  day,  and  in  the 
sight  and  hearing,  not  only  of  free  persons,  but  of  magistrates,  who 
offered  him  no  interruption." 

To  one  negro  man  he  gave,  by  the  hands  of  expert  drivers,  lashes 

no  less  than 865 

To  a  second .    115 

To  a  third 165 

To  a  fourth 262 

To  a  fifth 212 

To  a  sixth      ...;..  .181 

To  a  seventh      .        .        .        .        .        .        .        187 

To  a  woman 110 

To  a  second 58 

To  a  third 97 

To  a  fourth 212 

To  a  fifth 291 

To  a  sixth 88 

To  a  seventh .89 

The  number  of  victims  thus  specified  was  fourteen.  The  seven 
men  received  1,447  lashes;  or  211  each  at  an  average.  The  seven 
women  received  940,  or  184  tach.  All  these  were  inflicted  with  a 
cart  whip.  The  whole  number  of  lashes  was  2,417;  inflicted  by 
expert  drivers,  within  the  compass  of  somewhat  more  than  two  hours; 
ftt  the  command,  and  under  the  eye  of  this  devil  in  human  shape,  and 
of  his  two  sons,  whom  he  brought  to  be  witnesses  of  their  fiather^i 
cliaracter.  Even  this  is  not  all,  ^^  for  he  administered,"  says  the  Re- 
port, **  to  various  other  women  and  men  various  other  cruel  measures 
of  the  same  punishment,  at  the  same  time."  One  of  these  miserable 
sufferers  died  soon  after  of  this  merciless  treatment.    Nor  was  this  alL 
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There  were,  at  this  time,  eerea  magietrstet  in  QhttrleBtown.  Tvo  of 
them,  the  Bev,  William  Orecn  and  the  £ec.  Samuel  Ly<m$^  each  hold- 
ing two  Uvings  in  the  island,  were  within  hearing  of  the  lash,  and 
mnst  have  known  of  the  cruel  and  illegal  cause,  yet  did  not  interpose. 
The  same  was  tme  of  Dr,  Ooiiinf  a  sorgeon  in  that  island,  who  wm 
present  at  a  part  of  this  scene^  and,  after  having  counted  286  lashes 
given  to  one  negro,  coolly  said  he  thought  it  was  enough.  Another 
magistrate,  Mr.  Edward  JBugffinij  Jr.^  looked  on  the  greater  part  of 
the  time. 

If  you  win  read  a  little  fiirther,  you  wiU  find  that  Mr,  Hn^finiy 
the  master,  was  acquitted  by  a  jury,  although  the  fiusts  were  profcd 
beyond  a  doubt,  so  as  not  to  be  disputed,  and  although  the  slaves  hsd 
been  guilty  of  no  offence  of  any  importance.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
printer  of  the  OoBette,  in  St.  ChrUtopher\  was  prosecuted  by  him 
for  inserting  in  his  paper  the  minutes  concerning  the  sul^Ject,  seat  to 
him  by  order  of  the  Assembly ;  was  found  guilty  of  publishing  a  libel 
issued  by  the  House  of  the  Assembly  of  i^Tm*,  and  was  sentenced  to  a 
month's  imprisonment,  and  to  find  bail  to  keep  the  peace  for  three 
years. 

In  the  same  Report  you  will  find  an  account  of  a  man,  that  is  a 
haman  body  animated  by  a  demon — ^a  planter  of  Tartola^  namod 
Hodge.  This  infernal  agent  whipped  twelve  of  his  slaves  so,  that  thej 
died.  Down  the  throats  of  two  females  he  poured  a  quantity  of  boil- 
ing water.  A  child  he  ordered  to  be  dipped  in  a  copper  of  boiling 
liquor.  Freqnently  he  caused  the  cliildren  on  his  estate  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  heels  and  dipped  into  tubs  of  water  with  their  heads  down- 
wards, and  kept  there  until  they  were  stifled,  then  to  be  taken  oat, 
and  sufiered  to  recover  and  breatiic,  when  they  were  again  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  and  so  repeatedly,  until  they  have  been  seen  to 
stagger  and  falL  On  tliis  he  has  ordered  them  to  be  taken  up  and 
suspended  to  a  tree  by  their  hands  tied  together,  and  in  this  situation 
cart-whipped.  Among  others,  a  mulatto  child,  reputed  hit  oirn,  named 
Bella,  was  repeatedly  whipped  by  his  order,  and  he  was  also  seen  re- 
peatedly to  strike  the  child  with  a  stick  on  the  head,  so  as  to  break 
her  head. 

I  presume,  sir,  you  are  tired  of  this  tale.  8a  am  I.  I  will  onlj 
add,  that,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  every  honest  man  who  has  heard, 
or  who  ever  will  hear  of  it,  this  wretch,  after  many  obstacles  had  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  justice,  was  at  last  convicted  and  hanged. 
Amen,  and  amen. 

I  hope,  sir,  tte  thall  never  more  hear  anff  eompariion  made  he- 
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tween  y&ur  ilaoeho2den  and  own.    [Oompare  the  relation  of  Appen- 
dix L  with  this  acconnt  of  slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies.] 
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COMMONWEALTH  OP  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  March,  1886. 
The  Joint  Special  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  so  mnch  of 
the  Govemor^s  Message  as  relates  to  the  Aholition  of  Slavery,  together 
with  certain  documents  upon  the  same  subject,  commnnicated  to  the 
Executive  by  the  .several  Legislatures  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  transmitted  by  his  Excellency 
to  the  Legislature,  and  hereunto  annexed,  have  considered  the  same, 
and  ask  leave,  respectfully,  to  submit  the  following 

REPORT: 

Your  committee  have  devoted  to  this  momentous  sulject  the  deep 
and  serious  attention  which  its  merits  obviously  demand.  The  intense 
interest  which  the  question  is  exciting  throughout  the  whole  country; 
the  requirement  of  our  great  national  compact,  ei\joining  respect  for 
the  legislative  proceedings  of  other  States;  the  common  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy, interest,  and  brotherhood,  which  connect  the  various  sections 
of  the  UnioD,  could  none  of  them  fail  of  due  wdght  in  our  minds. 
But  your  committee  find  enough  in  the  earnest  and  united  appeals  of 
the  several  legislatures  above  named,  to  induce  them  to  meet  the  whole 
question  promptly  and  fairly,  and  to  respond  in  the  most  explicit  man- 
ner to  the  strong  demands  which  they  make  upon  the  justice  and 
honor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Your  committee  feel  themselves  called  upon  entirely  to  disclaim  the 
opinion,  if  it  anywhere  prevails,  that  the  consideration  of  this  matter 
is  to  be  avoided  by  them  in  consequence  of  its  exciting  nature.  They 
feel  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  its  oonnderation;  that  it  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  be  avoided ;  that  it  ought  to  be  met  at  its  outset  by  all 
the  powers  of  manly  and  intelligent  minds ;  and  that  every  day's  de- 
lay only  hastens  the  progress  of  those  tremendous  consequences,  which 
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it  ia  the  datj  of  ererj  good  dtuen  to  depreoite,  and  by  ertrj  faowit 
means  in  his  power  to  endeavor  to  avert 

The  language  of  the  yarions  docmnents  in  the  powesrion  of  tht 
committee  is  such  as  needs  no  comment  to  yoach  for  its  sinoeritj. 
The  citizens  of  the  slayeholding  States  evidentlj  consider  it  the  nort 
important  political  question  which  could  be  presented  to  tbexr  minda. 
They  belieye,  and  state,  that  the  tendency  of  the  proceedings  of  ea- 
tdn  abolitionists  and  abolition  societies,  in  the  Northern  States,  ii  to 
unsettle  the  character  of  their  slave  population,  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile  insurrection.    In  case  of  such  aa 
event,  however  the  master  might  be  able  eventually  to  overpower  tba 
slave,  it  is  certun  that  it  could  not  be  effected  without  the  great  pe> 
cuniary  loss  and  ruin  of  many ;  without  an  immense  sacrifice  of  their 
own  lives,  and  of  the  lives  of  those  most  dear  to  them ;  without  the 
frequent  commission  ef  the  worst  crimes  which  fill  np  the  black  cata- 
logue of  human  enormities.    The  mind  revolts  at  once  from  sodi  a 
spectacle.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  humane  man  can  regarJ 
an  event  like  this  as  possible  without  the  profoundest  sentiments  of 
unminglod  horror.     It  is  not,  perhaps,  material  to  the  question, 
whether  the  apprehension  bo  well  or  ill  founded ;  or  whether  the  con- 
tingency be  near  or  remote.    It  is  sufficient  that  the  slavcholding  Suto 
(infinitely  the  best  judges  in  the  case)  look  upon  it  in  this  light  and 
call  upon  us  by  every  motive  which  ought  to  mflnence  our  conduct,  to 
afford  them  such  relief  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  offer. 

The  question  which  first  presents  itself,  as  to  the  right  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  to  interfere  at  all  in  the  existing  relations  between 
master  and  slave,  is  a  point  so  well  understood,  that  it  is  hoped  do 
ar^ment  need  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature  upon  this  part  of  tbc 
subject.  Whatever  emotions  such  a  view  may  excite  in  the  mind  of 
the  philanthropist,  the  right  of  tlie  master  to  the  slave  is  as  nndonbtcJ 
as  the  right  to  any  other  property.  It  is  recognized  by  the  well-un- 
derstood admissions  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  recognized  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  the  tribunals  of  justice ;  and  any  attempt,  whether 
direct  or  indirect,  to  deprive  the  slaveholder  of  this  property,  as  of 
any  other,  is  a  violation  of  tlie  fixed  laws  of  social  policy,  as  well  as 
of  the  ordinary  rules  of  moral  obligation.  If  slavery  be  an  evil,  the 
slaveholder  declares  to  us  that  it  is  no  evil  of  his  own  creating,  hot 
that  he  is  able  and  willing  to  endure  the  burden,  and  neither  seefc* 
nor  desires  any  intervention  of  onrs.  If  it  Im*  a  sin,  he  is  equally 
ready  to  incur  the  entire  responsibility,  and  will  not  submit  to  our 
interference,  because  it  can  bring  notliing  to  him  and  his  but  disaster 
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and  nun.  Above  all,  his  argmnent  (and  it  would  seem  to  be  nnan- 
Bwerable),  is  that  the  property  i$  hU  awn  ;  and  that  no  man  or  body 
of  men  can  impair  its  seooritj  without  doing  him  the  deepest  injustice 
and  wrong.  One  wonld  think  this  might  be  sofficient  to  satisfy  the 
most  ardent  friend  of  abolition  in  the  world. 

The  abolitionist,  however,  alleges,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his  mo- 
tives are  entirely  misapprehended,  and  that  it  is  no  part  of  his  desire 
or  intention  to  prodace  those  terrible  results  whioh  are  the  imputed 
consequences  of  his  conduct.  He  states  it  to  be  his  wish  not  to  oper- 
ate on  the  feelings  of  the  slave,  but  to  affect  the  mind  of  the  master 
by  arguments  and  appeals,  addressed  to  his  moral  and  religious  sensi- 
bilities. If  such  be  tiie  case,  it  wonld  seem  that  the  means  employed 
are  singularly  inappropriate  to  the  proposed  end.  The  argument, 
however,  at  best,  i^  entirely  fallacious  in  its  nature,  although  if,  as  it 
were  charitable  to  hope,  it  deceives  the  abolitionist  himself  it  can 
snrely  deceive  no  ohe  else.  It  is  too  plain  to  be  denied,  that  the  kind 
of  publications  which  have  issued  friom  the  abolition  press,  must 
either  directiy  or  indirectiy  operate  upon  the  slave  himself;  that  their 
only  effect  can  be  to  suggest  to  him,  that  his  position  in  society  is  not 
only  different  from  his  deserts,  but  that  his  detention  in  that  state  is 
contradictory  of  his  natural  rights,  and  sinful  }n  the  sight  of  heaven. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  such  impressions  fixed  in 
the  mind  of  the  slave ;  and  equally  easy  to  see  that  no  other  possible 
consequences  can  result  from  the  efforts  of  the  abolitionist  The  idea 
of  thus  affecting  the  mind  of  the  master,  so  as  in  any  way  to  promote 
the  emancipation  of  the  slave,  would  seem  to  your  committee  almost 
too  unreasonable  to  be  very  seriously  entertained.  Apart  ftx)m  the 
consideration  that  such  a  supposition  necessarily  involves  the  sacrifice 
of  his  sources  of  wealth,  often  of  his  means  of  living,  and,  as  would 
be,  no  doubt,  frequentiy  the  case,  the  reduction  of  himself  and  his 
family  to  want,  and  perhaps  beggary;  the  slaveholder  avows,  in  the 
most  explicit  language,  that  he  will  not  for  a  moment  listen  to  any 
such  proposition ;  and  that  he  cannot  view  it  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  the  deepest  ii\jury  which  could  be  inflicted.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  his  right  to  make  such  an  avowal.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  proposal  to  him  to  part  with  his  property  upon  the  terms  sug- 
gested, is  one  to  which  he  will  never  consent.  It  were  unreasonable 
to  expect  it.  No  history  exhibits  any  such  instance.  No  deduction 
from  any  of  the  known  principles  of  human  conduct  can  show  with 
ordinary  plausibility  that  it  might  be  anticipated.  So  far  from  having 
the  least  influence  to  convince  the  slaveholder  that  domestic  slavery 
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b  a  sin  to  be  immediatelj  expiated,  the  argamenta  of  the  abolitiomtt 
onlj  irritate  whatever  is  moat  excitable  and  yehemont  in  hia  nature^ 
and  lead  him,  rather  than  sabmit  to  their  reiteration,  to  look  with 
calmnet»  upon  a  crisis  which  would  disturb  and  convulse  all  the  de- 
ments of  our  social  organization^  and  would  totally  dissolve  all  those 
countless  des  which  Ood  and  nature  constituted;  which  were  ce- 
mented by  the  blood  of  a  united  ancestrj,  shed  upon  the  field,  lad 
which  should  have  become  more  closely  woven  by  the  efforts  of  intr 
dom  and  experience  through  the  lapse  of  many  succeeding  yeani 

The'  question  presented  to  us  is  obviously,  therefore,  one  of  im- 
mense moment,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  consider  what  measures  it  may 
be  proper  for  us  to  adopt,  upon  a  reasonable  and  dispassionate  view 
of  the  whole  subject 

The  Legislatures  of  the  five  States  which  haiy  transmitted  to  oi 
tlie  documents  above  referred  to,  recommend  the  inunediate  use  of 
such  means  as  will  effectually  suppress  and  prevent  the  formaticn  of 
abolition  societies,  and  the  enactment  of  such  penal  statutes  as  wiD 
deter,  or  suitably  punish,  those  who  print,  publish,  or  distribute  the 
various  productions  of  the  abolition  press.  It  is  for  us  to  detenniae 
how  far  it  is  safe  or  proper  for  us  to  proceed  in  compliance  witb  this 
request. 

The  liberty  of  tlio  press  is  declared,  by  the  Constitution  of  tliis 
Commonwealth,  to  be  essential  to  public  freedom,  and,  even  if  it  vere 
possible,  it  would  bo  a  matter  of  very  grave  deliberation  whether  it 
were  desirable  to  restrain  or  control  it  by  any  exj»ress  statutory  limit- 
ation. The  consequences  of  such  Icgitilation,  in  its  application  to 
other  contingencies,  are  such  as  cannot  be  altogether  and  fully  antici- 
pated. It  is  enough,  in  tJie  opinion  of  your  committee,  that  the  pt«- 
cedcnt  seems  of  dangerous  tendency ;  and  not  the  less  to  be  avoided 
because  its  probable  results  ore,  to  a  certain  extent,  iudetorminatf. 
It  is  well  understood,  that  the  licentious  use  either  of  the  press  or  the 
tongue,  renders  the  party  amenable  to  the  common  law  jurisdictioD 
of  tlie  courts  of  justice;  and  your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  this 
jurisdiction  is  amply  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  circumstances  which 
can  arise  in  this  Commonwealth.  Besides,  there  is  a  powerful  influcnre 
already  at  work  amongst  us,  stronger  than  any  law — the  force  of 
public  sentiment,  directed  by  the  best  intelligence?,  and  sustained  by 
tlie  highest  character,  which  sympathizes  witli  our  southern  broth- 
er, as  well  as  with  his  slave,  and  which  looks  indignantly  upon  evcir 
movement  calculated  to  disturb  him  in  the  possession  of  his  jost 
rights,  or  to  endanger  the  peace  and  security  of  his  domeatic  oi  sodil 
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relatioiis.  And  jonr  committee  believe  that  aa  misomid  and  intem- 
perate enthnsiasm  is  best  met  bj  snch  inflaences.  Thej  beUeve  that 
tiie  experience  of  society  warrants  them  in  this  condnsion;  that  pas- 
sons  have  been  excited,  and  powers  concentrated,  in  resistance  to  the 
enactments  of  a  positive  statnte,  which  might  have  slept  in  the  absence 
of  its  provisions ;  that  the  wildest  extravagances  have  sometimes  tri- 
umphed agdnst  the  ex^ntion  of  an  nntimelj  law,  which,  without 
thft  law,  would  have  weakened  and  dissipated  themselves  by  their 
own  finiUess  struggles;  and  that  nothing,  which  is  not  founded  upon 
the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice,  can  ever  long  prevail  against 
the  silent  but  irresistible  force  of  public  disapprobation. 

The  abolitionist,  indeed,  as  might  be  expected,  not  only  denies 
altogether  the  propriety  of  enacting  penal  laws  upon  this  subject,  but 
ocmtends  that  the  expression  of  any  legislative  opinion,  against  what 
he  considers  his  right  of  fi*ee  discussion,  would  contravene  those  well- 
known  principles  of  public  liberty  upon  which  he  justifies  his  own 
motives  and  coudnct. 

Your  committee  differ  entirely  from  this  doctrine.  It  might,  per- 
haps, seem  even  a  little  inconsistent  with  liberal  dealing,  for  the  anti- 
alavery  societies  to'  claim  for  themselves  the  privilege  of  unlimited 
discussion,  and  the  free  expresnon  of  whatever  opinion,  and  to  deny 
to  the  Legislature  the  right  of  publishing  to  the  good  people  of  the 
Oommonwcalth  its  own  deliberate  conclusions  upon  this  or  any  other 
•abject.  Indeed,  a  recurrence  to  the  f^damental  principles  of  the 
Constitution  will  show  at  once  that  the  power  of  making  laws  is  no 
more  clearly  defined,  than  the*  duty  of  the  Legislature,  from  time  to 
time,  to  afford  the  people  the  fud  of  its  advisement  and  direction  upon 
matters  of  public  moment.  Especially  if  the  weight  of  its  in^ence  be 
requisite  in  order  to  restrain  licentiousness,  and  to  maintain  the  public 
peace  and  order,  no  duty,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  could  be 
more  plain.  Th^  right  of  fi'te  diteusncny  which  some  say  may  be 
infringed  by  any  legislative  action,  is  undoubtedly  a  most  sacred  right, 
and  most  inestimable  prjfrilege.  But,  as  it  is  understood  by  extrava- 
gant men  in  the  discussion  of  many  exciting  subjects,  it  would  prove 
•one  of  the  deepest  curses  that  could  possibly  befaU  any  country.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  unlimited  exercise  even  of  legal  rights  may  be  not 
only  inexpedient,  but  improper  in  the  extreme.  For  all  men  uni- 
formly to  insist  upon  claiming  all  which  might  belong  to  them  would 
not  only  constancy  embitter  all  social  relations,  but  would  disturb 
and  overturn  all  civil  society.  The  legal  power  may  often  be  un- 
questioned where  the  moral  obligation  expressly  contradicts  it.    The 
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apostlo  himself  instructs  our  weakness  T]X>on  this  point,  where  he  de* 
cUircs  many  thingM  inexpedient  tohieh  are  netettheltu  lavfvL    And. 
indeed,  whoever  has  reflected  mach  npon  tiio  principles  which  connect 
and  harmonize  society,  cannot  hut  hare  perceived,  that,  without  th« 
constant  recognition  of  this  rule,  do  political  organization  could  esa 
for  a  single  day.    Indeed,  it  is  seen,  that  the  discussion  of  this  vtrr 
question,  as  it  is  discussed  by  the  abolition  agents,  has  been,  in  the  finrt     | 
place,  to  defeat  the  very  object  proposed,  by  riveting  tho  chain  morv     i 
strongly  to  the  necJc  of  t]io  slave ;  and  next,  to  ronso  in  the  mind  of  tbe     I 
master  the  wannest  and  most  determined  spirit  of  resistance  to  whl     \ 
he  accounts  an  invasion  of  his  rights.  . 

Indeed,  the  liberty  of  free  discusnon,  to  tho  extent  claimed  by  mm     I 
descriptions  of  people,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee.  b« 
absolutely  destructive  to  every  domestic  tie,  and  entirely  subvcreiTe 
of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  all  civil  society. 

The  main  argument,  however,  relied  on  by  tho  abolitionist,  irhen- 
over  the  consequences  of  his  conduct  are  laid  before  him,  is,  thaf  *Te 
must  discharge  our  duty,  nnd  leave  the  event."    The  rule  is  ackiiiwl- 
edged  to  be  wholesome ;  but  its  application  to  tho  cane  is  unoqaivocalir 
denie<l.     Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  wlicnever  a  plain  line  of  dnty  i^ 
set  btfore  an  account. able  l)eing,  he  is  bound  to  pursue  it,  re::anlle*  ' 
of  |>orsonal  inconveniences  or  dangers.     But  the  nilo  will  ho  foun«i.in 
its  application  to  tho  busincf^s  of  life,  subject  to  many  cxivpiii>ns  an-i 
many  limitations.     Besides,  it  can  in  no  case  be  assumed  oj*  of  gent-rsl     • 
obligation,  except  where  the  point  of  duty  is  well  detine<l  and  nn-     i 
questionable.     Wherever  the  <[uestion  may  admit  of  doubt,  tlie  ol'lics-     ' 
tion  becomes  weakened,  and  sometimes  wholly  inoperative.    }>pc-     | 
cially  in  tho'ie  questions  ot^en  occurring,  where  men  entertain  prrti 
and  irreconcihible  ditterences  of  opinion,  to  jiursue  a  course  of  ci»ni]»:t     | 
supposed  to  be  abstractly  right,  but  ine^vitably  j>roductive  of  iran-.- 
diate  evil  consequences,  is  not  only  out  of  the  lino  of  duty,  but  inc-c- 
sistent  with  cither  liunian  or  divine  legislation. 

It  is  upon  tlie  constant  and  daily  recognition  of  this  principle,  th*i 
all  human  institntions  doj)ond  for  their  proser\*ation.     Ui»on  any  oiluT     | 
theory,  pnrsue<l  to  its  legitimate  re&nlts,  tlic  whole  world  woolJ  !* 
involved  in    a  state    of  indiscriminate  and  inextricable  confa*ion.     j  . 
IJeligion,  as  well  as  the  s«)undest  diiluction**  of  mere  human  reason, 
forbids  us  to  "  do  evil,  in  order  that  gooii  may  come." 

A  mistaken  view  of  the  pursuit  of  duty,  lias  often  been  prodnctiTe 
of  civil  disconl ;  Jias  often  kindled  the  tires  of  martyrdom  :  ha«  «>rt*:Q 
set  the  world  in  arras;  and  it  may  bo  fairly  concluded,  that  hcisan 
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I     xamfd  theorist)  who  forgets  that  wisdom  and  pradenoe  are  the  very 
I     flrai  elements  of  moral  obligation. 

i  The  two  other  arguments  chiefly  relied  upon,  seem  to  be,  in  the 

I     fint  place,  that  the  most  unlimited  diseusnon  is  permitted  upon  other 
^    fvmtiom  of  public  intereat,  and  the  temperance  cause  is  the  instance 
^     particolarly  adduced ;  and  next,  that  in  t^  earlier  days  of  the  repub- 
J     he  ike  leading  men  of  the  South  and  eUeieihere— Jefferson^  Madieon^ 
[     Jay^  Franklin^  and  many  others— not  onty  spoke,  hut  wrote  upon  this 
smbject  in  the  freest  and  most  open  manner.    Tour  committee,  how- 
ever, are  unable  to  perceive  the  justice  of  the  parallel  between  this 
question  and  the  temperance  reformation.    In  the  one  instance  the 
matter  is  of  the  most  general  interest  possible,  and  of  the  most  direct 
and  positive  application  to  every  portion  of  the  Union;  in  the  other, 
the  interest  of  the  Northern  man  is,  at  best,  of  an  entirely  indirect  and 
'  incidental  character;   and,  upon  a  strict  oonstraction,  a  matter  in 
which  he  has  no  concern  whatever.    With  regard  to  the  other  arga- 
ment,  your  committee  can  only  say,  that  these  very  gentlemen,  with 
their  coUeagnes,  settled  the  question  of  slavery  as  it  now  exists,  and 
Imposed  it  upon  their  descendants,  whether  it  be  a  burden  or  a  sin ; 
tliat  their  discusaon  of  it  was  at  a  time  when  no  immediate  danger 
^  was  anticipated,  and  when  no  irritated  feelings  had  been  excited  upon 
the  subject;   that  all  their  acknowledged  wisdom  could  devise  no 
remedy  for  the  evil;  that  the  abolitionist  cannot  now  propose,  does 
not  offer  to  propose,  any  feasible  plan  of  emancipation ;  that  no  South- 
i     em  man  now  expresses  any  opinions  like  those  alluded  to ;  and  that 
\     your  committee  believe  it  to  be  the  unquestionable  duty  of  those  who 
£del  most  deeply  upon  this  topic,  to  leave  the  whole  affair  in  the  keep- 
ing of  a  merciful  Providence,  who  will  not  require  of  any  man  ot 
nation  an  unreasolhable  account. 

It  is  upon  these  views  that  your  committee  wish  to  express  their 
most  mature  and  deliberate  convictions  as  to  this  great  question. 
They  feel  that  the  conduct  of  the  abolitionist  is  not  only  wrong  in 
policy,  but  erroneous  in  morals.  However  ^cere  an  enthusiast  may 
be,  and  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  degrees  of  sincerity  among  this 
body,  his  zeal  cannot  excuse  him  from  the  weight  of  moral  account- 
ability. The  evil  consequences  which  have  already  attended  their 
efforts,  and  those  infinitely  more  evil  likely  to  ensue,  unless  they 
should  be  in  some  way  arrested  in  their  career,  must  be  answered,  at 
aome  period,  at  a  higher  tribunal  than  even  public  opinion. 

Tour  committee  have  no  right  to  pr^udge  this  cause ;  or  to  an- 
ticipate how  strict  an  account  will  be  required  of  the  grounds  6f 
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motives,  and  how  far  an  honest  investigation  of  their  ] 
as  well  as  their  sincerity,  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  palliate  the  ex- 
travagances of  hunan  actions.  It  is  the  bnsineas  of  jonr  oommittee 
to  apply  to»the  transactions  of  life  the  ordinary  causes  from  whidi 
they  result ;  and,  so  far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  to  recommend  those 
measures  which  may  seem  best  adapted  to  stay  the  progress  of  eriL 
They  feel  that  there  is  a  deep  responsibility  resting  npon  them,  and 
while  they  cannot  avoid  their  daty,  they  have  no  desire  to  shriiik 
from  its  discharge. 

Whatever,  indeed,  may  be  the  action  of  the  Le^Lsiatnre  npon  this 
subject,  yonr  committee  are  determined  to  fulfil  their  dnty  to  the  State 
and  to  our  common  country,  in  the  most  firm  and  faithful  manner. 
In  remembering  that  they  are  men  of  Massachusetts,  they  are  inca{)a- 
ble  of  meanly  forgetting  that  they  are  also  Americans.  However 
they  may  regret  the  condition  of  shivery  everywhere  in  the  worid, 
they  have  no  sympathy  with  that  diseased  sensibility  which,  in  its 
commiseration  for  the  slave,  wilfully  shuts  its  eyes  against  the  fatal 
consequences  of  conduct  which  is  likely  to  involve  both  master  and 
slave  in  one  common  destruction.  They  have  no  sympathy  with  that 
false  benevolence,  which,  in  order  to  liberate  the  slave,  is  willing  to 
destroy  the  hope  of  liberty  itself,  by  plunging  the  coimtry  in  all  tie 
horrora  of  civil  war,  with  bloodshed,  anarchy,  and  despotifon,  the  sure 
attendants  in  its  train.  In  a  word,  they  cannot  but  deem  tbat  philaD* 
thropy  not  only  officious,  but  extravagant  and  inexcusable,  which  will 
intermeddle  in  the  proper  and  pdculiar  atfairs  of  others,  not  onlj 
against  their  will,  but  to  their  manifest  and  inevitable  detriment  To 
those  who  are  amenable  to  no  other  argument,  there  is  an  appeal 
which  this  Legislature  cannot  safely  resist.  One  of  its  first  duties  hat, 
is  solemnly  to  swear  that  it  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  and  your  committee  beg  gentlemen  to  consider  how  they  will 
answer  the  observation  of  that  oath,  by  promoting  or  countenancing 
those  wild  schemes,  which  cannot  but  deprive  their  brother  of  tb« 
guaranty  which  tliat  Constitution  does  provide  for  hb  security  in  the 
poascssion  of  his  property  and  all  its  legal  rights. 

The  appeal  which  is  addressed  to  us  by  our  sister  States  is  indeed 
of  tlie  most  solemn  and  affecting  character.  Its  language  is  often 
ardent ;  in  the  opinion  of  sonio  it  may  be  reprehen^blc.  But  your 
committee  believe  that  the  clmracter  of  the  good  people  of  this  com- 
monwealth is  somewhat  too  well  understood ;  that  its  spirit  and  honor 
are  too  well  known,  to  allow  the  Legislatures  of  other  States  to  expert 
to  extort  any  thing  from  us  which  does  not  address  itself  to  our 
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reasonable  convictions.  They  appeal  to  our  JnBtioe  as  men ;  to  onr 
■ympathies  as  brethren ;  to  our  patriotism  as  citizens;  to  the  memory 
c^the  common  perils  and  trinmphs  of  onr  ancestors  and  theirs ;  to  all 
fhe  better  emotions  of  onr  natare ;  to  onr  respect  for  the  Oonstitntion ; 
to  onr  regard  for  the  laws ;  to  onr  hope  for  the  secnrity  of  all  those 
blessings  which  the  Union,  and  that  only,  can  preserve  to  ns. 

In  view  of  these  motives,  therefore,  which  snrely  cannot  be  disre- 
garded, and  for  the  reasons  above  set  forth,  and  after  the  most  mature 
deliberation,  yonr  committee  have  determined  to  recommend,  and  do 
recommend,  the  following  preamble  and  resolves  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  Legislature: 


OOMMONWSiXTH  OF  MASSACHUBRTS. 

In  the  Tear  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

Whereof  the  Legislatures  of  onr  sister  States  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Sonth  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  have  transmitted  to 
the  Legislatore  of  this  Commonwealth,  certain  memorials  and  resolu- 
tions relating  to  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery  within  their  limits; 
-which  state  that  the  proceedings  of  certain  persons  therein  styled 
abolitionists,  are  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  are  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  slave  to  insurrection  and  revolt,  and  to  render  not  only  the 
property,  but  the  lives  of  our  Southern  brethren  insecure ;  and, 
whereas,  they  call  upon  us,  by  the  most  inter^ng  and  solemn  mo- 
tives, to  aid  them  in  arresting  the  progress  of  this  evO ;  and,  tehereas^ 
in  our  opinion,  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  is  one  in  which,  as 
it  is  settled  by  the  Constitution  of  these  United  States,  we  have  no  title 
to  interfere,  especially  without  the  consent  of  tlKMC  whose  interests 
may  be  most  dearly  affected  by  such  a  course ;  and,  whereaSj  it  is  our 
highcRt  political  duty  to  endeavor  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  and 
intimate  relations  with  all  the  States  of  this  great  and  happy  Union, 
and  to  discountenance  every  thing  which  may  tend  to  its  disturbance 
and  dissolution ;  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved^  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives^  in 
General  Court  assembled^  and  hy  the  authority  of  the  fame^  That  this 
Lc^slature,  regarding  the  Constitution  of  these  United  States  as  the 
most  sacred  and  inestimable  political  inheritance  which  could  have 
been  transmitted  to  ns  by  our  ancestors,  looks  indignantly  upon  every^ 
thing  calculated  to  impiur  its  permanency ;  and  that  we  deem  it  our  high 
duty  to  maintain  the  Union,  which  it  secures,  at  every  hazard,  and  by 
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everj  saciifioe,  not  inoonastent  with  our  known  daties  aa  omb, 
dtizens,  and  0hri8tian& 

Se$ohed^  That  this  Legislatnre  distinctly  diaavowi  an  j  right  what- 
ever in  itself  or  in  the  oitizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  interfva 
in  the  institation  of  domestic  dayerj  in  the  Boathem  Statea ;  it  halting 
existed  therdn  before  the  establishment  of  the  Oonatitation ;  it  haTing 
been  recognized  by  that  instrament ;  and  it  being  atriotlj  within  their 
own  keeping. 

Beiolved,  That  this  L^gislatore,  regarding  the  agitation  of  the  qiMs- 
tion  of  domestic  daverj  as  having  already  interrnpted  the  frisndly 
relations  which  onght  to  exist  between  the  several  Statea  of  thk 
Union,  and  as  tending  permanently  to  ii\]are,  if  not  altogether  to 
subvert  the  principles  of  the  Union  itself;  and  believing  that  the  good 
expected  by  those  who  excite  its  discussion  in  the  non-siavehddiDg 
States,  is,  nnder  the  drcunstances  of  the  case,  altogether  viaionaiy, 
while  the  inmiediate  and  fbtare  evil  is  great  and  certain  :—doei 
hereby  express  its  entire  disapprobation  of  the  doctrines  npon  this 
snbject  avowed,  and  the  general  measures  pnrsDed  by  snch  as  agitate 
the  question;  and  does  earnestly  recommend  to  them  carefully  to 
abstain  from  all  such  discussion,  and  all  such  measures  as  may  disturb 
and  irritate  the  public  mind. 

^esolv^dy  That  this  Legislature  entirely  disapproves  of  all  ^ose 
tumultuous  and  riotous  proceedings  everywhere,  which  have  arisen 
from  the  agitation  of  this  question ;  and  believing  that  the  good  citi- 
zens of  this  Oommon  wealth  entertain  a  sacred  regard  for  the  anther- 
ity  of  the  laws,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  this  Leg- 
islature earnestly  recommends  and  demands,  that  by  their  influence 
and  example,  and  by  their  quiet  and  peaceable  demeanor,  they  will 
do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  scenes ;  and  it 
enjoins  upon  all  magistrates  and  civil  officers  the  firm  and  faitbfol 
discharge  of  the  duties  entrusted  to  them,  to  maintain  order  and  de- 
corum, and  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  Ck)mmonwealth. 

Hesohedy  That  his  Excellency  the  Governor  be  requested  to  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  report  and  these  resolves,  to  the  Executive  of  each 
of  those  States  which  have  addressed  us  upon  the  subject. 
By  order  of  the  Committee, 
(Signed  GEORGE  LUKT. 


^^^H  ^^^M^     '  I   ^m 
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IV. 

Tm  reaolations  copied  below  are  those  referred  to  in  the  text  (p.  1 15). 
A  note  to  the  Abridgment  of  Debates  (vol.  ziiL,  p.  568X  published  in 
19i0»  9tipn  ^^  These  resolutions,  and  the  debate  to  which  thej  gave 
tIm^  and  the  modifications  which  thej  underwent,  and  the  final  vote 
tipon  iheaxy  contri^jate  the  most  important  proceeding  on  the  snl^ect 
of  davery  which  has  ever  taken  place  in  Congress.  The j  were  firamed 
to  dejolare  the  whole  power  of  Oongress  npon  the  sabject^  and  were 
porewnted  for  a  ^'  test  vote,"  and  as  the  fatore  '^  platform  "  and  "  per- 
aaiMOt  settlement  of  the  law  on  the  slaveiy  question."  They  passed 
tbe  Senate  in  the  following  terms  by  a  vote  of  yeas  85  to  nays  9 : 

1.  £e§ohed^  That  in  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the 
States  adapting  the  same  acted  severally  as  free,  independent,  and 
flovertign,  States ;  and  that  each  for  itself  by  its  own  voluntary  assent, 
•Qtered  the  Union  with  the  view  to  its  increased  security  against  all 
dangen,  domestie  as  well  as  foreign,  and  the  more  perfect  and  secure 
enjoyment  of  its  advantages,  national,  political,  and  social. 

2.  Buolced^  That  in  delegating  a  portion  of  their  powers  to  be 
ezeroiaed  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  States  retained^  severally, 
tbe  ezdnsive  and  sole  right  over  their  own  domestic  institutions  and 
poUce^  to  the  full  extent  to  which  those  powers  were  not  thus  dele- 
gated, and  are  alone  responsible  for  them ;  and  that  any  intermeddling 
of  any  one  or  more  States,  or  a  combination  of  their  citizens,  with  the 
domestic  institutions  and  police  of  the  others,  on  any  ground,  politi- 
Ci],  moral,  or  religious,  or  under  any  pretext  whatever,  with  the  view 
to  their  alteration  or  subvendon,  is  not  warranted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, tending  to  endanger  the  doijaestic  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
States  interfered  with,  subversive  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Consti- 
tution was  formed,  and  by  necessary  consequence  tending  to  weaken 
And  destroy  the  Union  itself. 

8.  Baohedy  That  this  Government  was  instituted  and  adopted  by 
the  several  States  of  this  Union  as  a  common  agent,  in  order  to  carry 
into  efEect  the  powers  which  they  had  delegated  by  the  Constitution 
for  their  mutual  security  and  prosperity ;  and  that  in  fulfilment  of  thia 
high  and  sacred  trust,  this  Government  is  bound  so  to  exercise  its 
powers,  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  stability  and  security  of  the  do- 
mestic institutions  of  the  States  that  compose  the  Union ;  and  that  it 
is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Government  to  resist,  to  the  extent  of  its 
21 
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constitutional  power,  all  attempts  b  j  one  portion  of  the  Unioa  to  use 
it  as  an  instroment  to  attack  the  domestic  institations  of  another,  or 
to  weaken  or  destroy  snch  institutions. 

4.  BaoUedj  That  domestic  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  Sootbern 
and  Western  States  of  this  Union,  composes  an  important  ptrt  of  tluir 
domestic  institutions,  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  and  eziiting  at 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  by  which  it  is  recognized  as  consti- 
tuting an  important  element  in  the  apportionment  of  powers  among 
the  States;  and  that  no  change  of  opinion  or  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  other  States  of  the  Union  io  relation  to  it,  can  justify  tiiem  or 
their  citizens  in  open  and  systematic  attacks  thereon  with  a  view  to 
its  overthrow,  and  that  all  such  attacks  are  in  manifest  violation  of 
the  mutual  and  solemn  pledge  to  protect  and  defend  each  other,  givoQ 
by  the  States  respectively,  on  entering  into  the  constitutional  compaot 
which  formed  tiie  Union,  and  as  such  are  a  manifest  breach  of  fiutb, 
and  a  violation  of  the  most  solemn  obligations. 

5.  Besohed^  That  the  interference  by  the  citizens  of  any  of  the 
States,  with  the  view  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  District,  \» 
endangering  the  rights  and  security  of  the  people  of  the  District,  and 
that  every  act  or  measure  of  Congress  designed  to  abolish  slavery  Id 
this  District  would  be  a  violation  of  the  faith  implied  in  the  ecssioos 
by  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  just  cause  of  alarm  to 
the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States,  and  have  a  direct  and  inevitable 
tendency  to  distract  and  endanger  the  Union ;  and 

JResohedj  That  any  attempt  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in 
any.  Territory  of  the  United  States  in  which  it  exists,  would  create 
serious  alarm  and  just  apprehension  in  the  States  sustaining  that  do- 
mestic institution ;  would  be  a  violation  of  good  faith  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  any  such  Territory  who  have  been  permitted  to  settle 
with  and  hold  slaves  therein,  because  the  people  of  any  such  Territory 
have  not  asked  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  therein,  and  because  when 
any  such  Territory  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  the 
people  thereof  will  be  entiUed  to  decide  that  question  exclusively  for 
themselves. 

Resolutions  could  scarcely  have  been  contrived  more  amply  or  more 
particularly  covering  every  point  of  contention  between  the  Xorth 
and  the  South  than  these ;  namely,  slavery  in  the  States,  slavery  in 
the  District,  and  slavery  in  the  Territories — the  continuance  of  the 
latter  dependent  upon  thecal  action  of  the  people  of  the  Territories. 
Tet,  while  they  doubtiess  had  the  effect  to  compose  the  public  mind 
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•itt  the  latter  quarter,  thej  were  altogether  disregarded  bj  the  Liberty 
pwfy,  and  Bcaroelj  attracted  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  people, 
In  the  former. 

* '  These  resolutions  of  the  Senate  were  not  acted  upon  by  the  House ; 
imt  soon  after  Congress  met,  at  its  following  session,  Mr.  Atherton,  of 
Mew  Hampshire,  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions  (December  11th, 
*  liS8),  coyering  ihe  same  ground,  in  regard  to  slaverj  in  the  States, 
tin  District,  and  the  territories.  The  final  resolution  provided,  diat 
^^eyery  petition,  memorial,  resolutiop,  proposition,  or  paper,  touching 
cr  relating  in  any  way,  or  to  any  extent  whatever,  to  slavery,  as  afore- 
Mid,  or  the  abolition  thereof  shall,  on  the  presentation  thereof^  with- 
out any  further  action  thereon,  be  laid  on  the  table,  without  being  de- 
Wted,  printed,  or  referred."  These  resolutions  were  passed,  in  gen- 
eral, with  very  slight  opposition ;  the  most  decisive  have  been  evinced 
towards  the  final  one  which  included  the  above  extract.  On  this,  the 
▼ote  stood  126  yeas  to  78  nays,  or  nearly  a  migority  of  two-thirds  in 
Ha  favor. 


It  was  in  the  year  1855,  in  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  once 
powerful  Whig  organization,  as  described  in  the  text,  that  the  Repub- 
lican, or  "  geographical "  party,  began  distinctly  to  form  itself,  princi- 
pally under  the  auspices  of  well-knowii  political  managers  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  But,  in  that  State,  the  efforts  of  the  antislavery  lead- 
ers among  the  Whigs  to  transfer  their  party  to  the  newly  formed 
Bepublican  organization  encountered  a  powerful  oppomtion,  and  it 
was  never  fully  accomplished.  A  large  minority,  probably  no  less 
than  one-third  of  the  Whigs  of  the  State,  comprising  the  most  thought- 
fid  aud  conservative  portion  of  the  party,  reftised  to  unite  with  this 
sectional  organization.  The  result  was  that  at  the  election  of  1855 
the  Republican  candidates  vt^ere  signally  defeated. 

The  proposed  fusion  was  resisted  by  Washington  Hunt,  Daniel  D. 
Barnard,  Francis  Granger,  William  Duer^and  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  honored  leaders  of  the  old  Whig  party  who  remained  fiuth- 
fhl  to  its  constitutional  principles.  They  clearly  foresaw  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  Union,  and  boldly  denounced  the  qrstem  of  sec- 
tional strife  and  alienation  which  had  been  substituted  for  legitimate 
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perij  action,  as  the  moet  effeotive  agenc^^  for  gaining  politioal  aaoend- 
encj  in  the  General  Goyenunent  A  short  time  before  the  aaaem- 
bling  of  the  last  Whig  State  Oonvention  of  New  York,  in  185S,  which 
had  been  called  with  the  avowed  design  of  disbanding  the  par^,  and 
forming  an  amalgamation  with  the  Republicans,  Governor  Hont 
wrote  a  letter,  which  was  widely  published,  protesting,  with  emphatio 
earnestness,  against  the  contemplated  alliance,  and  predicting  with 
remarkable  accuracy,  the  fatal  consequences  which  ultimately  resulted 
from  the  movement.  After  urging  zoany  conclusive  objections  against 
sectional  combinations,  and  reputing  the  warnings  of  Washington 
against  ^'parties  founded  on  geographical  disoruninationa,"  he  cm- 
ployed  the  following  language: 

"Believing  that  a  secti6nal  combination  of  this  kind  is  fhinght 
with  danger  and  mischief^  it  does  not  accord  with  my  views  of 
duty  to  enlist  under  its  banner.  In  Federal  politics  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  serve  in  any  party  which  does  not  identify  itself  with  the 
whole  country,  by  presenting  broad  national  principles  and  a  ^stem 
of  measures  upon  which  good  men  in  both  sections,  and  in  all  the 
States  firom  Maine  to  Oalifomia,  can  jjnite  in  friendly  cooperation.  If 
a  Northern  antislavery  party  is  desirable,  it  must  be  desired  that  all 
the  people  of  the  free  States  should  enter  into  it  The  very  propoa- 
tioQ  implies  that  we  are  to  be  met  by  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  in  solid  array.  We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  practical  ten- 
dencies of  such  a  conflict.  Its  effect  must  be  to  exasperate  one  part 
of  the  nation  towards  the  other  part,  and  to  weaken,  if  not  to  banish 
those  sentiments  of  friendship  and  brotherhood  which  gave  birth  to 
the  Oonstitution.  In  such  a  warfare  both  sections  will  be  roused  to 
fierce  resentment  by  mutual  insult  and  denunciation,  until  either  ^de 
will  see  on  the  other  aliens  and  enemies,  instead  of  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and,  in  a  word,  we  shall  cease  to  be  one  people. 

*^  It  is  contended  that  the  Union  is  too  strong,  if  not  too  sacred,  to 
be  endangered  by  angry  contention  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
This  may  be  true  while  the  contest  is  confined  to  a  band  of  sectional 
gladiators ;  but  how  long  the  Federal  compact  would  survive  a  partisan 
struggle  between  the  people  of  the  free  States  and  the  people  of  the 
slave  States,  or  to  what  degree  mutual  wrath  and  vengeance  may  be 
indulged  with  safety,  are  problems  upon  which  I  choose  not  to  specu- 
late. But  I  will  not  hesitate  to  express  my  conviction,  that  if  the 
.  time  shall  ever  come  when  fraternal  kindness  and  sympathy  between 
the  States  shall  be  extinguished  in  the  popular  breast,  and  when  the 
sectional  animosity  which  is  avowed  in  some  quarters  shall  become 
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the  oommon  sentiinent  of  the  Ameriosn  people,  the  Union  will  be  no 
longer  worth  preserving.  It  will  no  longer  be  the  Union  established 
hj  Washington  and  his  compatriots  on  the  broad  foundation  of  com- 
mon interests,  friendly  ties,  and  national  patriotism." 


VL 

The  external  aspect  of  the  affair  off  Charleston  which  ^'  precipi- 
tated "  the  war,  is  as  that  of  a  boy  "  spoiling  for  a  fight,*^  who  places 
a  chip  on  the  rim  of  his  hat  and  dares  his  competitor  to  knock  it  off. 
Bat  even  if  warlike  matters  had  been  brought  to  an  issue  by  the  un- 
designed exhibition  of  the  fleet,  it  would  be  no  more  surprising  than 
a  fact  stated  by  Mr.  KinglakeJ  in  his  history  of  the  Crimean  invasion. 
He  declares  that  event  to  have  been  brought  about  by  means  of  a 
cogent  despatch  to  Lord  Raglan,  drawn  up  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
who  was  in  favor  of  war,  and  ^read  by  him  at  a  cabinet-meeting  after 
dinner,  when  a  miy'ority  of  the  ministers  present  had  sunk  into  a  pro- 
found sleep ;  to  which  despatch  the  prime  minister  and  other  leading 
members  of  the  cabinet  would  have  urged  controlling  objections,  had 
they  remained  awoke,  at  a  moment  so  critical.  The  orders  to  the 
American  fleet  may  have  been  issued  under  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances, since  it  is  well  known  that  the  administration  at  Washington 
entertained  quite  discordant  opinions  in  the  case  in  question ;  at  least, 
up  to  a  very  late  moment  before  the  event  Indeed,  it  might  well  be 
said  of  certidn  members  of  the  administration,  as  Clarendon  remarks 
of  Fairfax,  Generalissimo  of  the  Parliament  forces,  under  whom  Crom- 
well served  as  Lieutenant-general :  "FairfAX  wished  for  nothing  that 
Cromwell  did,  and  yet  contributed  to  bring  it  all  to  pass.'* 
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